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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE 

Since  1891  T/u  V&han  has  been  the  vehicle  for  the  exchange  of 
opinion  among  members  of  the  European  Section  (now  the  British 
Section)  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  Issued  as  a  Sectional 
Journal,  its  circulation  has  necessarily  been  limited,  but,  with  the 
growth  of  the  Theosophical  Movement  throughout  the  world,  an 
increasing  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  subjects  discussed  in  its 
pages,  and  a  keen  demand  has  arisen  among  students  for  the 
twelve  volumes,  which  contain  much  information  nowhere  else 
available.  Complete  sets  of  volumes  are  extremely  rare,  and  are 
not  to  be  found  even  in  many  theosophical  libraries.  It  is  in 
answer  to  the  demand  for  the  information  thus  accumulated  during 
so  many  years — much  of  it  being  the  work  of  the  older  and  more 
experienced  students  of  Theosophy — that  the  present  volume  has 
been  prepared. 

The  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  material  was  originally  furnished 
as  answers  to  questions,  promulgated  from  many  sources,  explains 
the  wide  field  of  subject  matter,  and  adbrds  a  guarantee  that  it 
will  have  a  permanent  value  for  students  and  inquirers,  as  it  deals 
with  innumerable  points  which  are  likely  to  occur  to  those  who 
commence  the  study  of  Theosophy,  The  number  of  such 
inquirers  is  steadily  growing,  and  it  is  therefore  felt  that  the 
present  volume  will  have  an  increasing  value  as  a  book  of  reference 
in  all  the  English-speaking  countries  where  Theosophy  is  destined 
to  spread. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE 


Tn  preparing  the  following  Extracts,  twelve  voltimeE  of  Tht 
VAhaut  from  August  1891  to  July  1903,  have  been  carefully 
searched  for  answers  likcljr  to  be  helpful  to  i^tudvntK  at  the 
present  time.  Very  few  answers  written  before  1S95  have  been 
inserted,  as  in  alinost  all  cases  better  an^wcni  on  tht.-  siibjecK 
discussed  were  found  in  the  later  VAhant. 

Of  the  ansTTcrs  written  after  1S95,  the  greater  nuinlwr  are 
included  !n  the  Kxtrarls,  but  in  some  ca.ses.  whvre  a  large  nunil>er 
of  answers  have  bwn  given  to  one  question,  one  or  l«ro  repre* 
KCntaiivi;  Ansvers  only  have  l)ee»  taken. 

The  questions  arc  not  arranged  in  anler  of  time  as  uriginaUy 
issued.  Tlic  aim  has  been  (o  reduce  the  material  as  far  as 
(XMsible  li^i  imme  order  in  regard  Lo  the  subject  matter,  and 
questions  rebling  to  allied  subjects  have  been  pboed  together. 

The  year  in  which  any  question,  with  it^  answers,  was  finl 
published  has  been  generally  added  in  brackt-ts  alter  each 
qoestion,  but  in  cases  wlierc  several  answers  of  diflferent  dates 
are  attached  to  a  question,  the  corresponding  date  is  placed 
after  each  answer. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Extracts  may  prove  useful  for  lodge  work 
tmd  individual  study,  giving,  as  they  do,  a  broad  and  varied 
statement  of  opinion  on  theosophic  subjects-  Even  those 
members  who  are  fonunate  enough  to  possess  the  whole  twelve 
'  votumes  of  The  VAhan  may  find  in  the  (Extracts  some  help  to 
Uudy,  as  tlie  subject  matter  is  rearranged,  ar\d  a  copious  irtdcx 
provided. 

In  cunclu&ion,  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Executive 
(.!ommittec  of  the  British  Section  of  the  Theosophtcal  Society 
for  pamissiun  to  make  and  publish  these  Extracts;  and  to 
Mr  KeighUey,  Miss  Ward,  and  other  membens  for  advice  and 
inactical  help. 

SARAH  CORBETT. 
M»nk  1901- 
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EXTRACTS   FROM  THE  VAHAN 

DIVISION  I 
M£ANtN«  AND  SCOPE  OF  TIIEOSOPHV 


QlTESTIOK    1. 

ffjfeo/  it  Thtasophy  1    Is  il  an  aiUmpt  to  prff/agaU  HuJJhhm  or 
Srahmtiniim  1    /iim>  Joes  if  diftrfrom  the  Vtdinta  PkiiosoJ>hy  7 

A.  B. — Theowphy  is  the  aficient  "  Wfadom-Rdijiion,"  as 
hartd^  down  for  thousands  of  years  by  generstion  arter  generation 
or  Initiates,  who  fiom  time  to  time  have  given  out  portions  of  its 
doctrines,  as  Ihc  evolution  of  the  human  rjice  rendered  mankind 
ot  large  ready  fiu  the  teaching.  These  Iniiiatcs  are  merely  men 
more  highly  evoU-ed  tlian  their  fdlow-mt-n,  who  have  become 
capabte  or  apprehending  the  deefter  tiiilht  of  nature,  by  developing 
the  intetlocttml  and  spiritual  pam  of  (heir  belni;,  and  so  comity  in 
cuntact  with  portions  of  the  Universe  unknown  to  the  rare  at  l.irf;c. 
For  it  must  be  tcmcmbtrcd  that  while  our  knowledge  of  the 
Univeise  is  boun<)ed  by  our  capacity  to  n-ceiw  impreffiions  from 
it,  the  Uniwrsc  itsdf  is  not  so  bounded.  Every  fresh  sense;  every 
new  ]»oinl  of  (^inlatt,  thai  can  be  devclo|>e<l  in  man  0]>ens  tip  new 
avenues  to  knowlcdtte  of  Hie  infinite  stores  of  nature.  The  Intti' 
ates-called  Minetimes  Adepts,  MaUtnuu,  MaMers — are  men 
who  have  op<:r>cd  up  many  such  new  avenues,  and  who  pass  o*i 
tlte  knowledge  thu^t  ncquired  to  their  more  bfickwaLrd  brethren,  U 
tbesc  are  able  to  understand  it. 

TbU  Wisdom-Religion — lo  give  it  iw  older  name,  fof  "Theo-- 
sophf"  is  a  modem  title,  datirtg  only  from  the  third  century,  a.d. 
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EXTKACn  rSOli  -THE  VkOAS 


Md  [J-a-T*^      Tlie  cUef  dodmM  eT  the 

■cBposA  G)  ne  vorid  sic  ■B^onc^  loo  ones  ibibMb^ 
foood  a  nodeoi  o(  esoteric  tmA.    llw  sdence  of  dw 

eenttny  daws  uoe  of  its  nwadieiiibed  tfaeoria  frtn  the  Inaoa 
rfC«cq,apdtbedBrf"ifaLimucJ'  (tf  the  Ifiddfe  Afa  «cr 
nade  bf  nen  who  had  be«  toiaed  id  Oncahiiw  m  the  Eut — 
u  die  difotnray  of  hydiO|}giJ  bj  Riracdsm.  Ererj  Kadeix  can 
ne  bo*  ibe  mo«  adrxaced  philoaophiw  o(  Gcmaajr  an  penc- 
craud  with  the  ^«rit  of  die  Ea«cm  lebook.  And  n,  in  d>e 
eouraeofaccidw  daKhasoomcilKnTbaMaphy  cbd  staod  out 
CO  daba  t  heariof  for  iu  Aoetntm  boa  tint  inldlcrtiial  wodd.  to 
T*r>Fr*c'  tbe  (beorr  of  fnaiemlniD.  loIaytheaciciitificfciiHidnion 
of  rd^pon,  and  to  give  tbal  tore  hast  tot  cthks  of  vfakb  wwdcfn 
■Kietjr  B  to  iMcb  in  need. 

Tfaeocopby  teacfae*  dut  the  Vnmne  is  Life  embodied,  and 
ngaidt  "•|wil''aiid  "mitter'ai  theiwop^etofdasiaanitptfiat 
tmagf,  vtach  ewolrcs  into  teren  planes  or  stages  of  casunoe, 
each  chancteniked  bjr  itt  own  attriboics.  Man  t»  an  inuge  in 
nuniaiun:  of  the  Uaiven^  and  is  tbeiefore  sevenfold  in  bis 
comtbution,  being  related  by  eadi  ;>lanc  of  hb  being  to  the  oon«- 
■ponding  ptaoe  in  the  li  ntverse.  Hence  as  he  evolMS  the  briber 
paiu  of  hinuelf  be  cocnet  into  contact  Titb  the  b^bei  plaDes  of  the 
Unirene,  and  can  study,  investigate,  and  know  them  widi  as  much 
certainty  as  be  can  itudy,  invcMigate,  and  know  the  [A>-$ical  plane 
through  his  6ve  physical  scnics.  The  dcpaitaient  of  Theosophy^L 
that  deals  with  the  methods  of  evolution  is  called  OccAtism  ;  it 
u  ibc  study  of  the  Univenc  l>y  theory  andXy  pncticc.  Few  have 
ibe  keif-sacriftce,  the  endurance,  the  courage,  the  purity  for  such 
invenigatioa,  and  emphaticaUy  it  is  true  oF  students  of  Occultisni 
that  "  few  are  chosen." 

Accepting  the  corrcsponiience  between  the  Universe  and  Man, 
it  folloirs  tbal  oian  must  also  be  spirit  embodied,  i4.,  that  be  is 
a  spinl  using  a  body,  not  a  body  possessed  of  a  spirit.  Ulii* 
ipint  can  beootnc  sclf<»iiscu>us  on  all  pUne:i  u(  existence  only  by 
exprricncc,  and  this  experience  can  only  be  won  by  treading  each 
plane  in  all  its  phuM,  until  the  Perfect  Man,  li\-ing  on  all  planes 
in  full  Mrlf-consciousncss,  is  ultimately  evolved.  The  task  is  a 
long  and  weary  one,  needing  myriads  of  years  for  complete 
ooootnplishment,  so  that  the  spirit  and  intelligence,  which  ate  the 
permanent  i*ut  of  man,  must  return  to  earth-life  over  and  over 
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aglun,  iiih^ibiting  body  oTier  Imdy,  and  building  up  brick  b^ 
bcicit  tbc  tplcodid  tcaapic  of  a  Ui\inc  Humanity,  Tbcoscphy, 
then,  teaches  the  doctrine  of  Reincarnation,  and  further  of 
Rdncarnatioa  under  law.  This  law  named  Karnu  (llie  Sanskrit 
wof<l  for  action},  i.s  the  enunciation  of  causation  in  all  worlds, 
uuMital  and  mom)  and  spiritual^  and  Keittrarnation  is  under  its 
my.  As  the  oaan  sows  in  one  life,  be  reaps  in  succeeding  Uvea, 
and  he  ean  never  escape  the  consequences  of  hU  own  actions. 
"Action"  in  tlic  theosophical  vocabulary,  it  should  l>c  said. 
Includes  all  menial  as  well  as  iKxlil)-  uctiviiies,  ilic  mental  being, 
indeed,  by  far  the  most  potent  in  their  effects.  In  a  fashion,  any 
description  of  which  would  for  outrun  tbe  limiu  of  my  space,  man 
in  each  life  casts  the  mould  for  his  future  capacities,  power  of  self- 
expresakm,  climbing  slowly  up  with  many  slips  and  falls,  alas ! 
that  long  ladder  of  life  eternal,  whose  highest  rungs  are  i-ciled  in 
light  too  dnziimg  to  be  pierced  by  mortal  eye.  Reincarnation 
and  Karma  are  the  foundation  of  tbeosophical  ethics,  aflbrd- 
ing  the  categorical  imperative  for  which  ci'cry  L-thic^  system 
cnves. 

Such  is  ft  bold  outlirK  of  a  fragment  hewn  from  the  rock  of 
Tbeoiophy,  a  fragment  only  of  a  mighty  whole.  Those  who 
would  grasp  the  teachings  of  the  Wisdom -Religion  must  study  for 
themielves,  and  not  hope  to  catch  more  than  a  glimpfle  of  it  in  a 
short  answer.  But  the  glimpse  may  attract  one  hcn^  artd  there  to 
long  to  see  Uic  unveiled  Inttli.     (1891.) 

C.  VV.  L. —  ThMsophy  is  not  an  attempt  to  propagate  any 
religion,  but  rather  to  set  forth  the  ancient  wisdom  which  underlies 
them  all.  No  doubt  to  many  a  Western  mind  its  teachings  seem 
to  saTour  of  ibe  Oriental  religion^  became  as  a  matter  of  fact 
those  reli^KKis  have  retained  within  their  popular  dtTCtnne  more 
of  the  great  truths  of  natiu^  than  has  the  oithodot  faith  as 
oonunonly  preacltcd  in  Europe;  and,  oonsoquenily,  some  of  the 
6nl  ideas  which  a  Thfosuphi^it  acquins  from  the  study  of  our 
hlcraiuic  are  likely  to  remind  him  of  what  he  has  heard  of  the 
great  luutern  systems. 

But  if  the  questioner  went  out  to  India  he  would  find  that  there 
are  some  men  there  who  liavc  misunderstood  Thcosophy  in  a  very 
similar  way — who,  because  the  founders  of  the  Society  and  some 
of  its  prominent  officials  happen  to  be  Buddhists  by  teligiun,  have 
hinted  that  the  whole  work  of  the  Society  is  nothing  but  tbe  pro- 
pagation of  Buddhism  ;  and  this  rumour  has  occasionally  caused 
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hcsintioo  on  the  pan  of  Indians  who  were  atioat  to  )oin  the  ranks 

at  it*  adhereau. 

In  Ceylon  and  oiber  Buddhist  countries  the  misunderstanding 
hu  taken  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  and  some  Buddhists, 
whoie  zeal  oatmn  their  discretion  and  their  kDowtedge,  accused 
the  theosophkal  leaders  of  unduly  favouring  the  faith  of  oui 
Hindu  brothers.  The  very  ^t  that  such  contradictory  reports 
aru  afloat  ought  to  show  where  the  tnith  lies  to  those  who  hnc 
e)'es  to  sec — irhosc  minds  arc  large  etvough  and  their  heads 
steady  enough  to  stand  upon  the  real  theosophical  platform. 

In  oac  scn»  the  statement  has  truth  in  it,  Theosophy  if 
identic^]  ivith  esaferie  Buddhism  and  Hinduism,  but  then  so  it 
is  also  viih  esoteric  /oroastrianism,  esoteric  Mohammedanisin, 
esoteiic  Christianity. 

It  should  he  pointed  out  to  the  objector  that  the  motto  of  the 
Society  is,  "  There  is  no  rettgion  higher  than  truth,'  and  that  as  a 
corporate  body  it  holds  no  particular  l>elief  or  dogma.  No  one 
on  joining  it  is  recjuiicd  to  change  his  faith,  or  even  asked  what 
his  faith  i.s.  It  has  meinbers  among  Hindus,  Buddhisu,  Parsts, 
Mohammedans,  Jem,  and  Christians,  and  each  is  entirely  at  liberty 
to  seek  to  attain  the  highest  truth  •iloitg  the  lines  of  thought  to  the 
use  of  which  he  is  most  accustomed ;  indeed,  adherents  of  each 
of  these  systems  have  again  and  again  spoken  gratefully  of  the 
Sood  of  li^l  which  Theosophy  has  thrown  upon  the  real  meaning 
of  the  more  obscure  points  in  xhn  teaching  handed  down  to  them 
from  their  ancestors.  Tlie  only  stipulation  which  is  made  when 
a  man  joins  our  ranks  ts  that  he  shall  show  to  his  brothers  of 
other  religions  the  same  enlightened  lokrarKc  and  kindly  courtesy 
which  he  himself  would  wish  to  receive  at  their  hands. 

Thix  is  the  true  theosophical  standpoint,  but  it  is  a  high  one, 
and  its  air  is  too  rarefied  for  the  respiration  of  the  sectarian  or 
the  bigot.  He  finds  himself  unaUe  to  exist  at  this  unaccustomed 
altjttxk,  and  he  must  cither  sink  back  again  into  his  own  dismal 
swamp  of  Kelf.<:i>mpbcency,  or  cast  off  for  ever  his  *hei\  of  spiritual 
pride,  and  evolve  into  a  higher  and  nobler  creature.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  those  who  can  see  no  light  but  that  which  shines  from 
tbehr  own  liny  lamps  should  he  unable  to  grasp  so  great  and 
generous  an  idea,  and  should  consequently  mlsundeistand  tliose 
leaders  of  thought  whose  minds  are  cast  in  a  nobler  mould  thaa 
their  own. 

Truth  is  one,  but  its  a.<tpects  arc  many ;  and  on  the  lower  levels 
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its  piunuil  o(t«n  tr^im  to  lead  men  in  different  directions,  juat  as 
to  tnvelters  who  approach  a  mounLiin  from  opposite  sides,  the 
upwdni  road  lica  in  one  case  to  the  north  and  in  the  other  to  the 
south,  so  that  each  might  well  suppose  the  other  to  be  entirely 
wrong.  Ye(  ever  as  they  reach  the  higher  levels  and  the  purer 
ur,  llie  seaiclidT,  boirevei  unconsciously,  are  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  each  other,  till  that  supreme  moment  arrives  n-hen  they 
Itand  udc  by  side  upon  the  Ivriicil  peak,  and  for  the  first  time  fully 
realtM  the  difference  between  the  real  and  the  unreal.    (1897.) 

G.  R.  S,  M.— First  o(  all  vrhat  are  the  teachings  of  thi-  Vcd&nta 
PhiloKiphy?  Does  uur  iiK^uirer  refer  to  the  lali:r  xy^tematised 
VedSnta  of  the  coiunicntatofs;  and  if  so,  to  which  of  its  varieties? 
Or  does  he  refer  to  the  vuioos  expressions  0/  the  VedAnta  found 
in  the  earlier  Upantshade?  Or  docs  be  refer  to  the  inner  reaUties 
Ijriog  behind  these  expressions?  Cm  he  on  the  one  hand  pro* 
duce  a  body  of  dogmas  subscribed  to  by  all  VL-dincists,  and  on 
tbe  other  a  body  of  dogmas  accepted  by  all  Theosoph  ists  ?  Then, 
s^n,  is  it  the  port  of  a  Thcosophist  to  "  diRer  "  and  "  disagree  "  ? 

But  lei  U9  go  further  into  the  matter.  Our  inquirer  tadtljr 
assumes  that  there  is  a  body  of  persons  called  I'heosophists.  and 
that  this  body  of  i>er3uns  is  in  possession  of  the  V\'^isd(>m-Religion ! 
ThH  qtiestion  should  be  a  warning  to  all  members  of  the 
Thcosophical  Society.  We  arc  before  the  world  taking  on  the 
complexion  of  a  .tect.  Ilo  we  desire  to  do  so ;  can  we  prevent 
it  ?  This  depends  entirely  on  the  general  body  of  our  members. 
If  our  own  members  |feniiiit  in  phiaxin^  their  statements  in  uur 
own  periodicals  in  this  fashion,  then  we  well  deserve  to  be  ro- 
ganlcd  as  HeitarianK  uiid  liave  tiu  one  to  bintne  but  ourselves.  Tt 
ia  time  we  seriously  bestirred  ourselves  to  prevent  so  calamitous  a 
result  i  and.  with  a  liule  care,  we  can  prevent  iu 

What  then  is  the  Wisdom-Religion?  Can  we  call  the  members 
of  our  Society  Theo^ophist's  in  tiie  st'nse  of  iticir  itubiicribing  to  a 
definite  body  of  dogma.i  ?  Do  we  belong  to  some  particular 
school  of  philo60fhy,  or  conHitute  a  distinct  body  of  religionists, 
or  subscribe  to  some  peculiar  form  of  faith  ?  Surely  the  very 
eaaence  of  our  ideal  h  that  iia  lovers  do  none  of  these  things? 

It  IS  true  that  we  have  choiirn  the  word  Thcosophy  as  a  means 
ot  expressing  the  striving  after  our  ideal,  the  search  for  tnilh. 
without  distinction  of  creed — as  a  means  of  denoting  our  nspirar 
tioa  towards  that  icaUty  behind  oil  ^^pearanccs,  the  truth  which 
a  inca[»blc  of  exprcsuon  in  any  system  or  body  of  do^as. 
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It  it  true  that  many  of  ns  ate  convinced  that  behind  th«  very 
best  expression  of  that  which  is  greatest  in  the  manilbtd  phases 
of  religioDt  philotophjr  and  science  in  the  world,  there  is  a  living 
and  xll-sadsfyii^  reality,  an  nll-enlighiening  sun  of  tnith.  And 
if  the  true  lo%-crs  of  this  hidden  way  teach  that  the  very  best  ex- 
pression of  that  truth  possible  for  mortal  man  Is  but  a.  funt  shadow 
of  the  infinite  posabilitii-s  uf  that  stupendous  reality,  shall  wc 
be  so  inattentive  to  the  roice  of  their  knowledge  a*  to  mistake 
the  fleeting  expression  in  out  own  day  of  some  small  shadow  of 
the  innnemorial  Wisdom,  for  an  autboritiuive  exposition  of  the 
whole? 

Nay.  rather  let  us  be  ever  on  oar  guard  against  this  ancient 
ingrained  error  of  humanity.  Let  us,  if  we  can  do  no  more,  at 
least  be  able  to  say :  We  axe  striving  to  avoid  this  abyss  which  has 
enf^Iphcd  every  previous  effort.  Let  ui  ever  revive  the  question 
among  us  :  Is  our  th«o!tophical  body  to  become  crystallised 
round  some  set  form  of  dogma  and  become  rigid  and  lifeless ; 
or  is  it  continually  to  receive  the  foraile&s  seed  which  may  be  ever> 
living  in  the  lieartsoTits  members  and  so  vitalise  the  whole  body? 
And  if  wc  decide  for  lif<.%  then,  to  live,  each  of  us  (the  many  aswcU 
ns  the  Tl-w),  must  strive  to  open  his  eyes  to  tbe  light  and  express 
it,  wAen  lucetiary,  each  in  his  own  way ;  we  must  not  be  mere 
mimics  of  cnch  other,  parroting  envpty  words. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  that  can  be  put  with  any  profti  is : 
What  is  the  opinion  of  A  or  B  (who  are  presumed  among  members 
of  the  TheoMphical  Society  to  haw  some  knowledge  of  the  inner 
life)  cotvccming  the  VedAnia  PhUosophy  ?  To  answer  tlie  questlbn, 
A  or  B  must  liave  made  a  special  study  of  that  Philosophy,  he 
familiar  vriih  its  history  and  devdopments  and  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  what  ia  best  in  it.  They  must  distinguish  between  the 
later  phases  based  on  the  commeotaries  of  the  schools,  such  as 
(hose  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Sliankarilchirya,  and  the 
Shrxiti  or  "  rc*'elation "  (acknowledged  by  all  those  schools),  die 
highest  expreaston  of  which  is  found  tn  the  oldest  UpanishadK. 
They  must  know  the  various  dales  of  these  documents,  and  they 
must  distinguish  between  the  apologetic  position  of  the  com- 
mentators who  assert  that  there  an:  no  real  contradictions  in  Uie 
Sfaruli  and  strive  to  explain  away  all  discre[»ncies,  and  Ihe  patent 
fact  of  criticiinn  that  the  Upanishad.<^  arc  human  docometiis  of 
schools  of  thinkert  rK>t  in  entire  agreement  with  themselves  on 
various  points,  and  at  limes  in  distinct  contradiction  with  each 
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Other.  Bemefn  these  two  extreme  positions  they  wftuld  have  to 
uke  an  intimnL-dUtt  new,  and  show  by  the  aid  of  llicir  praclical 
knowledge  of  the  soul  and  its  nature,  that  the  discicpandcs  and 
catundklioRg  are  far  leu  than  are  apparent  al  first  n^t,  and  when 
judged  solely  by  the  intellect  prejudiced  by  the  preconceptions  of 
an  exclusiwiy  physical  view  of  things  :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
ibey  would  avoid  the  absuidily  of  ascribing  inetnuicy  to  the  seers 
of  (be  Upanishads.  In  any  case,  they  wotild  show  tliat  th«9e 
most  beautiful  treatise:*  ate  vibrant  with  spiritual  life  and  that  they 
are  one  of  the  most  precious  inheritances  of  every  Theo»ophist- 
(1899.) 


Ql7I3TION   2. 

"  Theo$9fhi  is  QtUy  for  ifu  rkh."    SueA  it  at  (^/ettian  fJre^utnUy 
htar  ttrgtJ  againil  it  in  the  East  End.     Is  this  true  f     <  1 89 1 . ) 

A.  B.^lt  would  be  interesting  Jo  know  on  what  arguments  this 
objection  is  based  in  the  mind  of  the  objecnsr.  If  the  word 
"  rich  "  had  been  "  educated,"  one  would  hai'c  understood  that 
the  speaker  was  thinking  of  the  abstruse  tiide  of  Theosophy,  a  side 
that  it  undoubtedly  has,  Ukc  all  other  philosophies  and  scier>ces. 
But  "  rich "  and  "  educated "  are  not  synonynvoutt  terms,  and  I 
bare  beard  a  sounder  argument  in  a  pitman's  c»[taf(C  than  round 
a  fashionable  dinner-tabk.  But  (o  the  rich  Theosophy  seems  to 
offer  on  the  whole  a  more  repellent  view  of  life  than  to  the  poor. 
Its  doctrine  of  brotherhood  makes  claims  more  readily  conceded 
by  the  poor  than  by  the  rich,  lu  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  U  more 
easily  practised  in  poverty  titan  in  wealth.  Its  doctrine  of  Karma 
has  heavier  meiuce  for  the  rich  than  for  the  poor,  since  responsi- 
bility equals  opportunity,  and  faults  on  the  jiUnes  of  the  intellect 
and  the  emotions  be«r  more  bitter  fruit  than  merely  physical 
oflences.  The  sellishness  and  isolation  fostered  by  wealth  brin^ 
the  wor>l  kamiic  consequences,  while  the  self-saaifice  and  ready 
sympathy  common  amortg  the  poor  arc  signs  of  a  spiritual  pro- 
gress dial  wit)  ensure  in  the  sulnequent  incamalion  wider  oppor^ 
tunilies  for  service.  "Help  the  poor,  but  pity  the  rich,"  are 
words  of  a  Master,  bearing  a  deep  ugnilicance.  Reincarna- 
tion and  Karma  are  doctrines  that  lift  the  darkness  of  human  life 
and  human  pain,  that  teach  v.%  how  to  escape  from  misery,  and 
set  Humanity  on  the  road  that  leads  m  Rnal  liberation. 
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<7.  K.  b.  M.— i'licoaophy  is  foi  ■•e^■cry  m*n  ih»t  comclh  into 
the  mxld."     If  it  were  noi  so,  how  could  it  possibly  be  "  without 
distinction  of  race,  creed,  «ex,  caste  or  colour"?     I'crhatw  jt 
<^        would  have  been  well,  however,  to  add  "cU»s"  lo  the  aboyg,  and 
to  to  lutvc^ivun  no  chance  of  escape  even  to  the  most  cavilling  c^ 
jBoitals. 

Thcosophy  is  for  all,  but  whether  or  not  Th«osophist*  have 
yet  succeeded  in  proponion  to  their  efforts  tu  make  it  plain  to 
the  poor  is  another  question.  They  are  trying  lo  do  tto,  and 
intend  to  do  so.  But  the  poor  are  like  i^citrtfd  animals,  who  loolc 
with  suspicion  even  on  chose  who  have  the  kindlieu  und  most 
compa-saionatt;  feelings  to  them.  Did  not  the  Christ  appeal  to 
the  poor  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other  class?  Did  not  the 
Buddha  preach  the  "  cessation  of  jorrow  "  to  all  ?  And  were  not 
both  the  Christ  and  Buddha  Masten^  of  Theosuphy  ? 

But  who  arc  the  "poor"?  Are  they  alone  poor  who  are 
destitute  of  the  riches  of  this  world  ?  Are  there  not  intellectual 
atvd  moral  paupers  as  well,  men  and  women  and  children  irho 
e<pia)ly  deserve  the  pity  of  the  wise?  But  let  us  answer  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  question  is  intended.  What  can  the  Thso- 
sophical  Society  leach  the  poor  and  mlserjblc  of  the  Ban  End 
now  to-day?  Is  it  i>os&ible  to  gain  a  hearing  for  a  doctrine 
which  replaces  sellisliiiess  by  seif-sacrificc  ajid  the  hope^  of  beneCil 
or  reward  here  or  hereafter  by  a  stem  sense  of  duty  and  justice? 
Will  a  starving  and  oppressed  popnlicc  have  any  feeling  but  that 
o(  resentment  to  one  who  is  bold  enough  to  enunciate  such  a 
gospel  to  ihem?  Who  can  say  for  certain!  This  much  we 
know,  that  the  poor,  as  one  of  our  contributors  well  says,  have 
ever  Ix^en  more  capable  of  self-sacrifice  than  the  rich.  Once 
persuade  a  man  that  he  is  something  more  than  an  animal,  that 
he  is  a  spiritual  entity  learning  die  lesson  of  life,  and  his  man- 
hood will  awaken  in  him.  The  poor  du  not  want  charity ;  they 
want  justice.  Let  tliem  know  Uiat  tbey  arc  all  men ;  that  thdr 
birthright  is  knowleJgt,  and  their  privilege  forgiveness  of  the 
wrongs  done  them  by  their  r^-mmn/ fellows.  I'ur  man  is  unjust; 
though  the  Law  is  just.  Cliaiity.  as  geiicrully  undertttood,  \»  an 
infamy.  He  who  has,  is  a  lifbfor  to  humanity  to  the  extent  of  his 
riches,  whether  material,  mental  or  moral.  And  the  poor  could 
become  millionaires  in  momlit)-  more  easily  llian  the  rich.  Such 
a  doctrine  will,  of  course,  make  the  demagogue  snarl  and  say  that 
this  is  just  what  all  the  priests  have  preached  to  tbe  people  in 
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Older  to  keep  them  under  their  heel.  But  Theosophy  is  not 
bong  preached  to  tlie  poor  and  starving  stone ;  it  is  being 
pnadted  to  all  classes  of  society.  No  raal  and  pcrmaocnt 
rHoraiation  can  come  from  any  one  class.  The  masses  may  rise 
sgaimt  classes,  the  rabble  may  initiate  a  religious  movement; 
but  both  effons  will  eventually  result  in  failure.  The  only  hope 
of  a  pcraumcnl  rcfonuation  is  by  gathering  K^clhcr  the  best  of 
ail  classes  ahd  using  them  as  clwnncls  wherrby  the  purifying 
streams  of  true  compassion  and  brotherhood  may  permeate  all 
strata  of  Miciety.  It  is  evident  that  iw  far  as  mali;rial  well-being 
is  conooned  more  can  be  done  towards  the  alleviation  of  the 
physical  mis<:r>'  of  the  poor  and  obutininf;  justiee  for  them  at  the 
hands  of  tlicif  fellow^  on  the  physUal  plane,  hy  converting;  the 
employer  of  looo  hands  to  Thcosuphy  than  by  teaching  a  doten 
of  his  wfirkmen  to  lead  purer  and  better  lives. 

But  ffhat  besides  the  principle  of  unswerving  justice  and  the 
doctrine  that  "  whaUoo-cr  a  man  sows,  that  shall  be  also  reap," 
bare  we  to  olTcr  in  explanation  of  human  sulTcring  misery?  We 
bare  the  great  yiic/  of  Reincaniation  to  offer  once  more  lo  the 
West  from  which  it  has  licvn  so  long  ^ut  out.  If  you  wish 
to  teuh  Reincamatioii  lo  others  you  muit  first  be  absolutely  con- 
irinced  of  its  initli  yourself.  And  if  ynu  are  not,  do  not  speak  of 
it  to  the  poor  and  ignorant ;  for  you  will  have  no  common  ground 
of  meeting  with  them.  They  do  not  care  for  working  iiypolhescs, 
fiw  metaphyseal  themes.  They  want  the  enunciation  of  a  great 
human  truth  that  vibrates  in  the  heart  and  awakens  the  memory 
of  the  past  within  tbcm.  Then  will  you  speak  as  one  soul  to 
another  on  tlw  common  plane  of  humanity,  We  shall  never  be 
able  to  teach  ThcoM>;^y  to  the  poor  by  cold  scientific  analysis 
and  roccaphysical  a^unKntation.  It  is  true  that  wc  mu^l  go 
through  the  evidence  ourselves  oarehjlly,  honestly  and  fearlessly, 
aad  be  prepared  to  give  it  to  those  who  demand  it ;  but  if  we  arc  to 
belp  the  poor  it  must  be  with  the  heart  first  and  not  with  the  head. 
Uumaniiy  is  stronger  than  physical  and  inetapliyiical  evidences. 
-  A  contributor  su^e»ts  that  generally  the  Karma  of  the  poor  is 
beaviest.  Tliis  we  believe  to  bea  falbcy.  It  is  true  that  grinding 
poveny,  with  its  vik-  and  bestial  eoviionment,  is  a  hard  teacher, 
but  it  is  one  that  can  teach  the  most  advanced  lessons  in  the 
school  of  lile.  The  sufferer  is  not  of  choice  creating  fresh  causes 
of  suflering  for  others  Uke  his  apparcnUy  more  favoured  fcUow- 
Uudent  of  the  middle  and  upper  cUases  of  society.    Once  we 
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hare  passed  throi^b  ihii  (Kfficuk  tntniBg  we  sfaall  ia  futote  binfas 
bavc  k  iellow-feding  for  fhpacai  suflluii^  aad  misery,  a  ftooBedioii 
of  Ibc  lawn  we  have  Icwned,  tot  doe  wtao  gan:  with  iodiSefeooe 
npoo  the  aopoira  of  tfadr  fellows,  have  yrt  to  learn  ibc  lenon  of 
lonrow.  Ifl  ipealung  of  ih«  poor.  H.  P.  B.  ooce  said  thai  ibeir 
poverty  and  nuserr  were  tbe  labour  pains  of  a  new  birth  to  gjitatcr 
feir-GonKiousaeH  aiwl  knowledge. 


//  The^fofiAyfor  the  massts  f    (1896.) 

G.  R.S.  M. — ^Tbeosophy  is  for  ail  men  and  all  minds  undoubtedl]r, 

just  in  proportion  as  the/  can  undentaitd  its  &ubliit>e  message 
and  its  magnifiCL-nl  Ubert)-.  Tbeosopby  knows  no  classes  and  no 
masses  u  the  world  under»unds  such  thttigs ;  nevenbelcss  it  calls 
to  ail  men  to  come  out  of  (he  tndistiiiguishable  mass  of  souls  aitd 
set  forward  on  the  path  which  leads  through  evepascer>ding  dasies 
and  hierarchies  of  wisdom  and  piiritf  to  the  supreme  of  the 
supreme.  Tbe  ethics  and  the  simplest  teachings  of  Ttaeosophy  are 
for  all  as  the  history  of  religton  bears  witness ;  but  be>-ond  that  it 
depends  on  tbe  tndi^'tdual  himself,  ignorance  will  not  bring  us 
near  10  wiidoai.  nor  nee  to  virtue,  and  tlie  perfect  man  is  he  who 
is  perfected  in  every  department  of  his  nature.  Tbe  higher 
problems  of  Theosophy  require  as  great  an  understanding  as.  the 
nost  abtiusc  docirine«  of  theology  or  tbe  mcst  advanced 
researches  of  scMnce,  or  rather  a.  greater  understanding,  for  in 
Theosc^y  it  is  not  solely  a  question  of  intellect,  but  of  that  which 
transcends  intellect  and  exliau.it!(  the  most  fertile  resources  of 
^L>  mind.  From  this  point  of  view  Theosophy  is  not  for  the 
masves  of  souls,  just  as  tlie  higher  problems  of  Christianity, 
Brahmanism  or  Buddhism,  are  not  for  the  inasics  of  souls,  simply 
because  Itiey  cannot  undersiiind  them.  We  should,  howenrt 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  tliat  there  are  numbers  of  souls  among 
(be  ao-called  masses  in  tlie  external  world  whicli  belong  to  the 
claocs  within,  and  numbers  of  souh  among  the  classes  here  which 
belong  to  the  ma»e$  of  unprogressed  souls  in  that  world  over  there. 
The  question,  however,  seems  to  suggest  that  I'heost^hy  is  some 
new  thing.  This  is  not  so ;  it  is  the  old,  old  wisdom  taught  by  the 
great  founders  and  teachers  of  religion.  Each  of  these  stiited  his 
instruction  to  his  listeners,  following  the  rule  of  common  sense. 


DIVISION  [l 
"INSPIRATION"  or  "THE  SECR£T  BOCTRINB" 


QuisnoN  4. 

Tif  urMat  txlini  it  it  rrasenaMt  to  regard  The  Secret  Doctrine  as 
"  inspired"  1    (1899.) 

[ifrhe  rollowing,  from  the  "Watch-Tower**  notes  in  the  August 
iber  of  Thi  T/uosopkifal  Rtvino,  is  reprinted  in  reply. — Ed.) 

A.  B. — The  Attempt  nude  by  some  ill-instructed  Thcosophisis 
to  set  up  this  tnily  wnndcrful  and  splendid  Ixjok  as  an  iiispred 
revelation  dictated  by  the  revered  Mastery  accuialc  in  every 
detail,  and  free  from  any  error  is  ill-judged  and  mischierous.  It 
contains  an  extraordinary  number  of  occult  truths,  learned  by 
H.  P.  B.  from  her  great  Teachers,  and  we  can  nevtf  be  too  grflteful 
to  ber  for  the  selfless  and  latioriDu»  cfl~octs  she  made  to  present 
these  truths  accurately  to  (he  world.  The  more  one  learns,  the 
more  one  wonders  at  the  vast  range  of  her  knowledge,  the  clear- 
ness of  her  insi^hi,  and  the  strength  of  her  grasp  (rf  profound  and 
obscure  truths.  But  she  often,  in  her  humtlity,  buttresses  her 
own  true  Htatcmcnts  with  a  m&a.  of  rubbish  from  inferior  writers, 
[neked  up  haphamrd;  on  minor  jjoints  she  often  spealis  hastily 
and  carelessly ;  and  futtht-r,  she  confuses  her  teachings  with 
excessive  digressions.  Hui  as  to  these,  c^cn,  wc  may  remember 
her  own  saying:  "It  a  only  hoped  that  the  desire  10  do  so  [to 
justify  the  Ancient  Wisdom],  which  has  led  the  writer  to  be 
constantly  hiinging  ancient  and  modem  evidence  as  a  corrobora- 
tion of  the  archaic  and  quite  unhistoric  FasI,  will  not  bring  on  her 
the  accusation  of  having  sorely  jumbled  up,  without  order  or 
method,  the  varioiL<;  and  widely-separated  periods  of  history  and 
tradition."    (ii.  841.) 
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And  here  is  her  own  jiidpncnt  on  hci  Rreat  work :  "  No  true 
TlieoaophUt,  ft-tim  the  nuist  i^ndrunl,  up  ta  tJii;  most  learned, 
oughl  to  claim  infallibility  fur  anything  lie  may  say  or  write  upon 
occult  matters.  The  chief  puint  a  to  admit  chat,  in  many  a  way 
in  the  classificatiai)  of  cither  cosmic  or  human  piincijilffit,  in 
addition  to  mistakn  in  the  order  of  evolution,  and  especially  on 
meta|)hysical  quesiions,  those  of  us  who  prcccnd  to  teach  others 
nion.'  ](rnuiant  itinn  ours«lres~are  all  liable  10  err.  Thus  mistakes 
have  been  madu  in  /si's  Umvi/fd,  in  Esottru  Buddhism,  in  Man, 
in  Magic  Black  and  IVAi'U,  eic,  and  more  than  um^  ntistaJce  is  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  present  wnik.  This  cannot  he  helped.  For  a 
large  or  even  a  small  work  on  such  abtrusc  subjects  to  be  entirely 
exempt  from  error  and  hlumJer,  it  would  have  to  be  written  from 
its  first  to  its  last  page  by  a  grcni  Adept  if  not  by  an  Avat^ra. 
Then  only  should  we  say :  '  This  is  verily  a  work  without  sin  or 
blemish  in  it.'  But  so  long  as  the  artist  is  imperfect,  how  can 
this  work  be  perfect?"  (ii.  676,  6;7-)  Such  i«  II.  P.  B.'s 
own  opinion  of  her  hook.  Grcatcvt,  strongest  and  humblest  is 
she  of  ihc  teacliers  went  to  our  age. 


)I VISION  III 

KARMA  AND   REINCARMATION 


QtJKSTIDH  5. 

Hmo^r  hatk  in  fiislmy  "  ''  pcuibie  to  traa  the  htS^s  ^  Karma 
and  RtiHoir nation  ?  .irt  thty  to  he  found  In  tAt  earliest 
rtitgioHt  of  widih  «v  Aim  at^-  ktunr-ktlgt  1    (1896.) 

G.  R.  S.  M. — Thiii  is  n  question  that  demands  considerable 
research.  The  oldest  known  religions  are  the  Hindu,  Egyptian  and 
ChaldXan  traditions.  The  dates  of  ihcsv  traditions  arc  absolutely 
>o  far  indetermtnale.  It  i&  denied  that  Kctnc-amntSon  ■»  to  be 
found  in  the  mantras  of  the  Rig  Veda,  the  oldest  document  of 
HinduLtn).  Tlie  FgyplianS  undeniably  taught  this  dnclnnc.  The 
records  oT  the  CrhBldrcans,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  have  not 
disdvsed  a  bulief  in  the  tenet.  The  doctritw  of  Karma,  as  at 
(iresent  understood,  without  the  doctrine  of  Reincarnation,  is 
unlliinkable.  But  all  theic  iraditiont  teach  the  doctrine  of 
"desdny  "  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is,  howfever,  to  be  believed 
that  these  doctrines  go  back  to  remote  antiquity  among  the 
informed  of  mankind  ;  but  this  is  a  question  ciiurcly  apart  from 
historical  research.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  too  much  care 
cannot  he  exercised  in  making  aiiscrtions  on  the  subject.  Vogue 
and  unverifubic  statemcnis  bated  on  tenth-rale  evidence  are  not 
only  reprehensible,  hiit  display  an  utter  lack  of  responsibility  and 
lo^-e  for  truth. 

QuKsnoK  6. 

Ctw  any  appraxtniate  tsttmatt  lie  given  of  the  number  of  people  who 
heUtoe  in  iMe  ideas  of  Karma  and  Reineamation  as  a  part  of 
their  religious  creed]    (i8g6.) 

G.  R.  S.  M. — Speaking  generally,  the  people  who  bcltcvc   in 
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Karma  and  Reincarnalion  nr«  the  Hindus  and  the  nations  which 
believe  in  Buddhism. 

The  population  of  Hinduittan  numbers  some  300,000,000, 
and  from  this  must  be  subtracted,  firal  of  all,  50,000,000 
Mahoinmcdans,  the  AQglo-lndian  population,  the  Eurauans 
probably,  French  and  Portuguese,  and  Chnsiian  converts,  a 
compara.tively  inconsiderable  body  of  ))eople.  There  are  n.\s(>  a 
small  number  of  Hinilua  cduailed  on  Western  lines  who  have 
abanduiied  their  ancestml  faith.  The  hill  tribes  and  nravidian 
remnants  also  have  in  some  cases  to  be  eliminated.  Ixt  us,  then, 
put  down  the  iiumbc-r  of  believers  in  Karma  and  Reincarnation  in 
[-(induslan  as  roughly  somewhere  about  340,000.000. 

As  to  the  Buddhists,  their  numbers  have  for  long  been  reckoned 
at  400,000,000 ;  but  this  is  a  mere  guess,  anived  at  by  lumping  in 
tbep'jpulalion  of  China.  Now  wc  know  hardly  anything  definitely 
about  this  huge  population  and  iC«  religious  census.  The  sute 
functionaries  and  "  scholars  "  are  nearly  all  Confucianists,  and 
despise  Buddhism,  and  large  numbers  of  the  people  are  of  this 
opinion.  The  population  of  Tibet  is  inconsiderable  ;  of  the 
Buddhist  population  of  Siberia  wc  know  comparatively  nothing. 
The  populations  of  Japan,  Siam,  Cambodia,  IJurma  and  Ceylon 
do  not  go  far  to  make  up  the  huge  sum  of  4.00,000,000.  Nepaul 
and  Boolan  are  al.vo  n<)t  very  populous.  In  India  it»clf  there  arc, 
to  to  speal:,  no  Buddhists. 

The  vague  total  of  400,000,000  must  therefore  be  received  with 
very  great  caution,  and  probably  be  discounted  by  100,000,000. 

This  would  make  a  grand  total  of  540,000,000  out  of  the  pro- 
bable 1,400,000,000  pr<!scr>t  inhabitants  of  the  world.  The 
number  of  people  who  hold  a  belief  in  ICarma  and  Reincarnation 
in  the  Western  world  and  in  the  British  colonics  is,  of  course, 
inconsiderable. 

The  above  is  given  from  memory  and  is  not  intended  ax  a 
dcRnitc  amwer  to  the  question. 

A.  h. — It  is  exreedingly  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of 
people  belonging  to  each  of  the  different  faiths  of  ihc  world,  yet 
this  is  the  only  basis  we  have  for  computing  the  number  of  those 
who  believe  in  Reincarnation  and  Karma.  Wc  may  take  it  that 
all  who  belic^'c  in  a  continuing  entity  iiacHing  from  life  to  life  arc 
believers  "  in  Ihe  idea  of  KeincarnalJon,"  but  the  details  of  their 
belief  ^'ary,  while  all  ^ri-  atunc  on  the  main  idea.  Thus,  among 
the  Hindus,  tome  believe  that  the    reincarnating    entit}-,    the 
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bDman  Ego^  it  confined  to  the  humnn  kingdam,  others  hold  that  if 
it  degrades  iuclf  to  the  lerel  of  ihc  brute  it  may  pass  a  life  ot  lives 
atucbed  to  animalit,  bul  all  alike  t>elii:ve  thai  the  Ego  reincaTnalcK, 
and  their  whole  religion  and  philosophy  are  built  on  this  funda- 
mental idi».  Of  making  quoiaiian't  tu  prow  this  thrrc  would  he 
no  end,  but  I  may  refer  to  JiriJiadaraxyaJtopamsfiaji  iv.  iv.  46 ; 
SMxtdski'atara,  i.  6  (in  tliis  wheel  of  Bratiinan  which  ia  the  support 
as  well  u  the  end  of  all  beings,  which  is  infinite,  loams  about  the 
pflgrim  aoul  when  it  fancies  itself  and  the  Ruler  dilTerent); 
KoAtpattishad  iv.  4 ;  MttndiiltofamsMad,  tit  ii.  1.  An  inunense 
pan  of  the  population  of  China  are  Buddhists,  and  reference  to 
Iheit  ancred  books,  wh«MheT  translated  from  the  Chiitcsc  or  the  PJili 
recension^  will  show  the  student  that,  like-  those  of  the  Hindus, 
their  are  built  on  Reincarnation  as  a  fundamental  idea  ;  in  llie 
t/d^mawtrgii,  for  instance  {xx\x.  ^^),  we  r«ad  that  those  who  learn 
the  Ian  reach  the  other  side  "  of  the  great  sea  of  birth  and  death 
thai  is  difUcutl  to  cross"  ;  a  Brahmana  ia  defined  hy  the  Huddha 
as  a  man  "  having  his  last  body  "  (xxxiii.  41 ),  and  he  s[icaks  of  hira 
as  one  "who  has  found  the  way  to  put  an  cod  10  birth" 
(xxxtii.  55).  The  Taoists,  whose  tenets  come  down  from 
Atlantean  times,  hold  the  doctrine  in  a  very  eleinenbry  form,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  writings  of  Kwungt^e  (Uk.  vi.  I*L  i.  Sec. 
«i.>,  where  il  is  a^ued  that  a  man  must  not  claim  to  choose  his 
next  birth,  for  the  world  is  a  rodting  pot  and  the  Creator  a  founder, 
and  "  where  can  we  have  togu  lo  that  shall  not  Iw  right  for  us? 
We  are  bom  as  from  a  quiet  sleep,  and  we  die  to  a  calm  awaking." 
Tbe  Hindus  number  about  350,000,000;  the  number  of 
Uuddhists  is  rot  very  easy  to  ascertain  accurately ;  Rhys  Davids 
gives  from  census  returns  {those  affcaing  Burma,  Siam  .ind  Anam 
are  based  on  military  rctunts  of  males)  ^0,000,000  of  Southern 
Buddhists  :  he  gives  the  Northern  at  470,000,000  (counting  in  the 
total  population  of  China,  and  this  seems  exocssive),  thus  making 
a  total  of  500,000,000  Buddhists.  The  article  by  Dr.  Findbter 
ID  Chambers'  Entycleptcdia  gives  a  majority  of  the  (."hinesc 
population  to  Buddhism,  and  places  the  total  numlwr  of 
Buddhiaia  at  "  more  tlian  340  miltions,  or  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  human  race."  The  Hebrews,  now,  do  not  seem  lo  accept 
Reineuoation,  although  it  is  taught  in  the  Kabala,  and  belief  tn  it 
in  tbe  old  times  peeps  out  from  their  Scriptures  here  and  there; 
The  lame  «taJ(.inent  applies  to  the  Parsls,  with  less  support  from 
ihdr  sacred  books.     Of  later  faiths  Chriatianity  now  rejecta  it. 
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though  A  good  case  nuy  be  mitde  out  for  belief  in  it  during  the 
early  centuries,  while  Mahocnnitdanism  never  had  it,  though  some 
or  its  SAfis  hold  it.  At  the  mosi,  a  few  thousands  amoni;;  those 
reckoned  as  Christians  believe  it  at  the  present  lime.  Among  the 
scattcTcd  Tcmnantj  of  old  rnces  on  the  American  continent  the 
belief  is  occasionally  found,  as  among  the  Zimi  Indians,  Even 
at  the  pn»>cnt  time  it  woulJ  seem  tha.t  nearly  half  the  human 
race  believe  in  it.  white  in  the  past  the  proponion  would  be  very 
much  greater,  as  it  was  also  currcnl  in  the  lands  then  dominated 
by  ClialdaMm,  Egyptian  and  (Jreck  thoughu  If  in  addition  to 
qtiandly  wc  consider  <]uality,  the  believers  in  Kcincamalion  sweep 
sjl  before  tl>em,  all  tlie  greatest  mindN  of  the  past  being  its 
maintaineis.  As  Fiofcssur  Max  Miillei  says  in  hifi  yed^nfa 
Phihsofhy  ;  "Of  course,  no  Indian  philiwijphcr  donbt.^  the  fact  of 
transmigration.  It  is  to  him  as  ccilain  as  our  miration  through 
this  life.  The  phy!»ioIogical  details  of  this  miration  or  trans- 
migialion  are  often  fanciful  and  childish.  Kow  could  they  be 
othcnrise  in  those  early  days?  But  the  broad  fact  of  transmigration 
rcniainti  unalTocled  by  these  fanciful  details,  and  it  is  well  tEnown 
that  this  dogma  has  been  accepted  by  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
alt  countries." 

Bcbcf  in  Reincarnation  and  Karma  ^o  (ogetber.  Karma  being 
but  the  name  given  to  the  law  by  which  the  soul  reaps  in  later 
lives  the  consequences  of  causes  set  going  in  the  earlier. 


QuzsTiOK  7. 

What  is  ihe  isnts  of  ihf  Mie/mrrtnl  amangiht  Hindus  thai  human 
souls  are  born  into  the  (ouvr  kt'itptems  to  nap  their  ml  Karma ! 
Is  it  supported  iy  tkesr  oUest  Scriptures  t    (1897.) 

•  Jj  C.  C — The  basis  of  the  belief  in  transmigration  into  the 
adUtal  md  other  lower  kit^oms,  held,  a.s  far  as  I  know,  by  llie 
leas  itilbrmod  and  the  populace,  lit-s  in  the  ignorance  and  mis- 
understanding of  certain  passages  in  the  Vedas.  which  alone  can 
be  taken  as  the  ultimate  Scriptural  authority  on  all  Hindu  beliefs 
aivl  idraK.  Of  the  Vedas  af^ain,  il  is  the  VecUntas — that  is,  the 
Upanisliads — which  are  considered  as  the  highest  authority  on 
all  such  questions.  So  fai  as  1  know,  there  is  not  a  tiingtc  jMSsage 
in  the  gvnuine  Upanishads  which,  unless  mistntcrpflited,  supports 
this  view  of  transmigration. 
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I  believe  the  only  [xtssa^c  whicli  cait  be  taken  to  &uppon  it 
occun  in  the  second  section  of  ihc  Kathopanisliad.  Thctc  Yama, 
explaining  to  Nachiketas  what  happt^ns  after  death,  says : 

"Some  s<QuU  go  into  woniLs,  to  take  a  body  ;  into  the  '  moiion- 
leu'  (?)  do  others  pass  according  to  their  deeds,  as  is  their 
knowledge."    (Kathop.  v.  7.) 

On  the  Mrcngch  of  this  passage  some  have  been  led  to  suppose 
thit  certain  souls  go  down  (0  the  "motionless,"  tlutt  is  to  say,  the 
vegetable  itnd  mineral  kingdoms.  But  the  Sanskrit  word  for 
which  "  moiionlets ''  only  tentativxily  stands  is  "  sthanu,"  and  it  ia 
exceedingly  doubtful  what  this  means.  From  the  conUrxt  it 
would  appeal  that  the  word  refers  to  a  condition  in  which  the 
soul  becomes  like  an  Imraovable  rock  and  does  not  go  out  "to 
take  a  liody ''  zs  other  «ouls  do.  It  is  probably  of  this  condition 
that  the  Bible  speak.1,  when  it  «ays:  "He  that  overcotneih,  1  will 
make  him  a  pillar  (sth&nu  also  means  a  pillar)  in  the  temple  of 
my  Gud,  and  lie  iiJiall  go  out  thence  no  more"  {Rev.  iii.  11). 
Sthanu  is  also  a  name  of  Shiva,  he  being  immovable  and  unshak- 
able under  any  circiimstancet.  The  p.»ssage  may  probably  refer 
to  the  ^ivat\-a,  which  is  the  goal  of  every  }\va  or  hving  individual 
MuL  Every  Jiva  after  possii^  through  myriads  of  incairuitoni 
and  taking  many  bodies,  mineral,  vegetable,  iiiiitnul  and  human, 
must  eventually  become  the  Shiva,  the  Stidnla,  that  is,  peace  and 
tiaoquillity,  motiontessnesa  and  rest  itself. 

There  is  no  reason,  thertfore.  tu  suppoae,  merely  on  the  slrength 
of  this  passage,  tltat  the  Vcdas  teach  transmigration  into  the  lower 
kingdoms. 

Apart  from  the  ambiguity  nf  the  meaning,  the  passage  occurs 
in  a  portion  of  the  Kathopanishad,  which  is,  in  all  likelihood,  an 
after  addition  -a  fact  which,  if  uken  into  consideration,  will 
diroinuh  much  of  its  auihotiuii^-e  importance 

The  real  teadiing  of  the  Upanishads  on  Keincamalion  in 
very  sensible  arxl  logical.  And  it  is,  in  the  langu-igc  of  the 
Prashnopanishad :  "  The  upgoing  upward  life  (ud^na)  with 
purity  leads  to  the  pure,  with  sin  unto  the  world  of  sin,  but 
with  the  two  unto  the  land  of  man."  {Crash,  iii.  7.)  This 
means  that  if  a  soul  is  absolutely  pure,  without  the  slightest 
touch  of  evil,  it  is  thereby  lifted  up  to  the  higher  worlds,  those 
of  the  gods  and  angeis.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  absolutely 
evU,  it  is  de&lincd  to  go  downwards,  while  all  souls  of  a  mixed 
nature,  liavii^  botli  good  and  evil   in  them,  are  to  be   re-born 
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as  liunion  beings,  higher  or  lower,  according  as  the  good  or  the 
evU  is  predominant. 

This  most  talional  doctrine  has  been  tat^ht  in  ihc  Bhagavad 
Glta  and  by  all  the  great  teachers,  including  ihv  great  Vedania 
muster,  Shri  SlianlouftdiArya  himself.  In  the  Bhagavad  (iiia  we 
read:  "Good,  cvU  and  mixed — threefold  is  the  fniit  of  action 
tierenfter  foi- the  non-ahandonei ;  but  there  ii;  none  ever  (or  the 
rcnounccr."  (lihag.  Giti,  xviii,  ij.)  Explaining  ihis  verse  Shrl 
Shankarachao'A  say^ :  "  '  Rvil'  means  tlic  Karma  that  leads  to 
Hadi-s  and  the  lower  animal  life :  '  good  '  leads  to  the  gods  and 
llic  re^it,  a.iid  '  mixed '  nteutix  botlt  good  and  evil  aiKl  it  leads  to 
rebirth  as  a  hutnao  being." 

Shrl  Shan1tarflchflr)-a  expresses  exactly  the  same  view  in  bis 
introduction  to  the  Commentary  on  the  BrthadATanyako{»int»had 
(aec  liiih.  Up.,  p.  9,  .Anand/ishrama  edition).  And  there  Ananda- 
Giri  quotes  a  passage  in  explanation  of  the  AchArya'«  stBtt;n)cnt 
which  says;  "One comes,  perforce,  to  humanity  by  Karma,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  both  good  and  evil," 

Now  alt  these  sayings,  both  from  the  Shruti  and  the  Smriti, 
explain  dearly  and  vrilhoui  a  sliadow  of  doubt  what  is  the  teach- 
ing of  die  atithoritative  Scriptures  on  Reincarnation.  This  teach- 
ing, however,  does  admit,  as  far  an  I  can  judge,  the  possibility  ofa 
soul  going  down  if  it  is  entirely  evil,  without  a  spguk  v{  good  in  iL 
But  it  is  only  a  theoretical  and  hardly  a  pmelical  case.  For  1 
doubt  if  there  is  any  living  soul  at  the  present  moment  which  is 
aiso/uteJ)'  evil.  Almost  everyone  has,  at  leusi,  a  little  spark,  hair- 
evei  feeble,  of  good  in  him.  Therefore  souls,  »&  a  r\il«,  being  ofa 
mixed  nature,  come  bach  as  human  beings  and  not  lower  animals. 

Then,  again,  granting  that  there  are  sotils  absolutely  evil,  it  is 
doubtful  what  the  l.'panishads  nie^an  when  Ihey  say  that  such  souls 
go  downwani*.  Ttiey  may  refer  to  what  are  called  in  modem 
theosophical  literature  "lost  souls."  Or  it  may  mean,  as  seeniB 
most  likely  from  the  context  and  association  of  Hades  with  animal 
rebinh,  that  such  souls  take  animal  and  other  shapes  in  the  Hades 
or  the  astral  world.  There  their  evil  and  animal  thoughts  and 
pasiiions  shape  the  matter  into  animal  furms  mote  readily  than  on 
the  physical  |t!aiie,  though  even  in  Che  physical  body  evil  passions 
hardly  fait  to  leave  traces  of  anitnality  on  the  countenance  of  the 
brtlta!  man.  (Cf.  Thf  AnrUnf  ii-'isdtim,  y.  1 10,  Eng.  ed.)  It 
ma  this  vivw  which  was  taken,  if  I  remember  tightly,  by  the  late 
Pandit  Nabin  Chandra  Roy  of  Lahore. 
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Now  from  this  theuclical  idea  of  the  transmigration  of  sbso- 
luteljr  evil  souls,  aiose  in  later  ttmcs  tiic  absurd  notion  that  e^-en 
for  *  angle  evil  deed  of  a  particular  kind,  souU  however  good  m 
oiber  ways*  were  re-bom  su  animals  and  even  minerals.  And 
because,  In  the  later  age,  tbc  Smtiti  literature,  of  which  tbc  main 
ideas  are  as  old  as  those  of  the  Vedas  or  the  Shruti,  has  been 
clothed  and  reclotiicd  in  new  garbs,  erroneous  ideas,  such  as 
doirn-gotng  transmigratton  and  so  on,  have^  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, aepi  into  it.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  modem 
veisKHi  of  the  Mann  Sambitit  conuios  to  many  absurd  sUttcrocnts 
fegarding  transmigration.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  onginal 
Manu  had  anything  to  do  with  them,  but  although  I  hold  this 
view  I  am  nevertheless  as  much  a  believer  in  the  sacred  sb^traa 
as  any  of  my  countrymen. 


QtJBsnoN  8. 

.-trefieof/e  in  a  itn'ts  <tf  tnformttions  gtmrally  torn  into  iht  tamt 
dais,  M-  do  thty  wmmanly  pass  Jrom  tiu  /iij;ker  to  the  iotixr 
social  dassts  in  order  fo  learn  from  a  more  varitd  range  of 
Kfil    {.897.) 

E.  G, — The  great  natural  sweep  of  evolution  would,  I  take  it, 
gradually  carry  a  man  onwards  from  lower  in  higher  gtadei  in  the 
social  or^nisn),  but  within  this  primary  swctip,  as  it  were,  there  is 
to  be  considered  the  factor  of  the  individual  will — tlie  individual 
will  which,  first  in  its  ignorance  and  then  in  its  perrersit)',  is 
conatanily  setting  itself  against  the  cosmic  or  crolutionary  will. 
In  this  vast  interplay  of  individual  wilU  there  results  the  com- 
plexity of  the  social  structures  of  advanced  civilisations— of  a 
dvilisation  such  as  ours  of  loslay,  which  bears  tittle  resemblance 
to  the  ideal  fourfold  class-division  which  characterised  our  fifth 
race  at  its  start — the  "  clarification  of  the  people  according  to 
their  n^cogniscd  fitness  for  this  or  that  career,"  not  according  to 
birth  or  outside  posscssionx,  but  in  accordance  with  development 
of  character  and  faculty. 

Class  distinction  to-day,  iheivfon:,  being  so  much  on  the  sur- 
face, il  would  liardly  be  possible,  I  should  imagine,  to  by  down 
any  general  rule  in  answer  to  the  above  question.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  concei^'able  titat  an  advanced  Ego  might  neod  to 
enter  a  tow  sodal  class  for  the  workuig  out  of  some  bad  piece  of 
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Kartna,  the  (levelopiaent  of  some  lacking  quality,  or  even  might 
find  there,  in  some  instances,  belter  conditions  of  inner  purity. 

B.  K- — ■-^pa[t  from  definite  and  special  individual  Karma  it 
appcnn  lliat  social  status,  broadly  sneaking,  corrcKpctnds  to  tbc 
general  Ici'el  of  cvolutiun  which  tlu  Ego  in  question  ha^  readied. 
Or  to  cxpre&s  the  same  fact  in  another  way,  we  may  say  that  the 
lowest  savages  and  most  backward  nici;ii  cunsii^t  mainly  of  E^os 
who  have  nu  Pitri  ancestry  b«hirid  ihcni,  *.c.,  gf  those  who  have 
attained  to  full  human  individuality  I'roni  the  animal  kingdom 
upon  our  own  tbidn  of  globci  in  the  present  manvantaia.  Above 
them  come  the  third-class  I'iirib  who  form  the  larjje  majority  of 
the  lover  sucial  strata  in  the  advancc-d  sub-races  uf  our  own  fifth 
race,  t^^  of  ihe  European  nations.  The  social  tUaU  above 
these  cotJtain  a  majority  of  second-class  Pitris,  while  the  fu^i- 
clasa  Pitris  preponderate  in  the  :>lill  higher  and  the  topmost 
strata  of  our  soc.-ial  organisation. 

This  tiiatenient  of  the  facts,  it  must  be  remembered,  expresses, 
iu  it  were,  the  percentage  constitution  of  any  given  class,  and 
forms,  so  to  spi-ak,  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  social  organism, 
abstracting  from  the  many  and  wide  divergencies  which  individual 
Karma  introduces.  It  is  thelaw  according  to  which  an  Ego  vrould 
gravitate  to  this  or  the  other  social  level,  supposing  ii  to  have- 
simply  drifted  with  the  general  tide  of  cvolutiooiary  progress, 
maintaining  its  nanirnl  level  on  tlie  whole,  Dcithcr  forging 
Diarkedly  alicad  of  its  class  nor  drojiping  distinctly  behind,  and 
iu>l  to  have  j^enemted  any  specially  marked  Karma  which  would 
give  it  exceptional  opporliinity  or  subject  it  to  circumstance);  of 
exceptional  di()i<TuUy  or  diaadvaruagc. 

To  make  this  a  little  clearer,  it  may  be  said  that  while  the 
Diajorily  of  the  upper  classes,  say  in  Eogland,  is  formed  of  first- 
class  Pitris,  yet  as  an  obner\-ed  fact  a  secund-cla-ts  Pitri  has  been 
iioted~4nd  probably  there  arc  many  more~i|uite  in  the  highest 
social  level,  among  the  royalties— while  very  many  cases,  such  as 
the  late  Mr.  bradUu^h's,  and  nut  a  few  men  disimguiiihed  in 
science,  liieiaturc  or  art,  illustrate  the  faut  thai  special  Karma  of 
one  kind  or  aiiollicr  not  infrecjuenUy  caiutes  an  Ego  tu  lake  l»rth 
in  social  surroundinp  much  below  its  natural  level.  Such  cases 
tend  to  become  imtrc  nunieixiui  in  proportion  an  llic  Egos  under 
considt-ration  reach  tht;  levels  un  which  they  cease  to  follow  the 
gcneial  average  law,  and  bcc-ome  so  highly  deitlopcd  aud 
vtdualiscd  that  each  successive  birtli  becomes  a  problem  of 
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CROtOKrus  complexity,  owing  to  the  accumulated  and  h^^hly 
tpediKsed  Kamia  that  has  been  engendered.  Of  course  when 
ooce  the  Path  has  been  entered  upon,  Ihc  l^go  works  off  very 
rapidly  his  past  Karma,  and  learn-i  more  and  more  how  lo  abstain 
from  making  fresh  by  the  renunciation  of  desire  for  Self.  Rut  we 
arc  no*  here  concerned  wiih  these  later  stages  of  growth,  as  no 
general  nilc*  iLi>pIicablc  to  them  ran  be  stated  ;  wiiilc  if  wc  are  to 
undt^rstand  the  general  law,  wc  must  look  to  averages  for  its 
exempliiication,  and  not  Mek  to  apply  it  in  individual  rasei 
vithont  knowing  the  individual  Karma  involved. 

A,  A-  W.— We  can  hardly  fail  lo  find  in  this  question  the 
{probably  quite  unconscious)  "shrinking  from  the  miled  garment 
whtcb  mt^  be  ours  in  ihe  next  life,"  of  which  a  well-known  passage 
speaks.  It  is  a  most  nalural  feeling.  To  look  at  the  poor 
creatures  we  meet  in  the  London  streets,  to  think  of  their  life,  of 
tbe  scanty,  ragged,  filthy  clothing,  the  cold  and  ihc  hunger;  of 
the  rising  in  the  morning  from  the  foul  crowd  of  the  twopenny 
lodging  house  and  the  going  out  shivering  and  empty  into  the 
desolate  cold,  bare,  endk^ss  streets,  to  trandcr  up  and  down,  up 
,  and  down,  hour  after  hour,  starving  in  the  midst  of  the  well-clad, 
well-fed  crowds  of  passrrs,  hopelessly  walling  to  sec  if  some  one 
will  be  mored  to  give  a  copper  that  they  may  break  their  long  fost 
with  a  morsel  of  bread;  and  then,  in  imagination,  to  put  our  own 
dainty,  ^mlidious,  well-dreraed  and  cjired-for  selves  into  such  a 
"soiled  garment"  as  t^t,  may  well  be  a  shock  to  our  delicate 
nerves.  Vou  say,  "They  arc  used  to  it — ihey  don't  feel  it  a*  we 
shouM  I "  My  friend,  /A»/  is  the  crowning  horror  of  the  thing ; 
that  day  after  day  like  this  should  be  their  /tfr—ihM  thousands  of 
our  brothers  and  flitters  have  no  Other  life  to  look  back  upon, 
nothing  else  to  look  forward  to  till  death,  but  jusl  endless  wander- 
ing, hungry  and  cold,  through  llie  weary,  wear}-  siieels  !  Vou  say 
once  more,  "They  are  properly  provided  for — iheic  is  the  work- 
houae  for  them."  You  do  not,  then,  yel  understand,  my  friend, 
wify  the  Lords  of  the  World  refuse  to  allow  you  to  sweep  all  the 
poor  into  worklKwses,  out  of  >-oi]r  fastidious  sight  f  It  is  for 
your  sake.  You  mui/  learn  the  lessons  of  such  a  life,  as  you  have 
rightly  guesfied.  Only  you  liave  your  choice.  You  mny  leam 
them  by  sympathy  with  those  you  meet  It  is  not  giving  lo  col- 
lections or  subscribing  to  charities  which  will  help  you,  or  save 
you  from  their  fate.  It  is  not  indiscriminate  putting  of  money 
into  their  hands,  often  undeserving  enough.     Vou  must  learn  to 
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lake  your  delicacy  of  sense,  your  pride  of  position — nay,  your 
coiisdoLi-sncst  of  virtue — sicnily  ii»  Jiaml  iis  you  would  a  restive, 
shying  liorse,  and  force  Ihcm  to  look  steadily  upon  these  pilifu! 
croilurc*  till  tiiL-y  sec  m  ihc  foulctt  of  tlieai  your  poor,  il)-ii»ed 
brothers  and  histera,  far  behind  in  the  race  indeed,  but  of  the 
same-  royal  blood :  and  f/i£/i  do  to  lliem  as  your  lieart  prompts. 
1 1  should  not  be  hard.  '!'o  inc,  in  such  caies,  there  always  comes 
into  mind  the  cry  of  a  French  peasajit  brought  oul,  in  the  old  pre- 
Revolulion  days,  lo  suffer  on  ibe  scatfold.  "And  must  I  die? 
[^~wbo  have  never  in  my  whole  life  had  as  much  as  1  could  eat— 
eren  of  dry  brend  ? "  But  it  is  strictly  necessary.  Unless  you, 
my  fine  tjcnttcmon,  can  Icam  lo  put  sisidc  your  dignity  and  your 
pride  of  virtue,  and  look  on  the  most  wretched  drunkard  who  reels 
from  the  public-house  almost  under  the  wheels  of  your  carriage, 
tleadity,  pitifully,  as  you  would  on  a  patient,  stnckei)  with  mortal 
discoiie,  in  a  hosiiilal ;  unless  with  the  eyes  of  your  soul,  you 
can  pierce  through  all  tliat  foul  degradation,  which  is  aflcr  all  of 
the  body  and  mind  of  this  one  incarnation  only,  lo  the  true  Self 
which  is  learning  its  lessons  through  it — a  spark  of  the  Divine 
Mame  as  noble  as  your  own— your  faith  in  Universal  Brotherhood 
will  not  stand  tlic  test.  And  for  the  fine  lady  the  trial  is  perhaps 
harder  Mill :  to  plao,-  herself,  in  imi^ination  at  least,  amidst  the 
.crowd  of  poor  souls  who  make  some  of  the  London  streets  im- 
ble  at  night  for  modest  women,  and  to  let  h«  tympathies 
touch  them,  as  she  would  never  in  actual  life  permit  the  hem  of 
lici  garment  to  do;  to  recognise  Uiat  the  foulest  rice  (as  Ihc 
highest  rinue)  is  a  thing  of  the  parsing  life  only,  and  soils  not  the 
true  soul ;  lo  trace  out  by  Che  quick  sense  of  the  heart  the  lessons 
which  may  be  learnt  even  in  such  a  life — the  virtues  which  find 
there  *  more  congenial  soil  than  in  polite  society  (there  aiv  such 
in  s^te  of  your  indignant  duiiiol  1) ;  until  ahe  can  claim  them  too  as 
sisters — poor,  shamed,  spoilt,  /osf  souls,  but  sisters  still. 

You  are  shocked,  scandaliM^d,  insulted  at  such  a  sujj^estion  t 
Then,  be  assur<>d,  you  liave  not  passed  that  trial,  and  the  "soiled 
garment "  is  yet  waiting  to  be  flung  on  your  shoulders.  The 
lesson  of  a  beautiful  story  in  iMdftr  a  year  or  two  back  is  the 
true  one  ;  if  wc  will  not  put  ourselves  in  Ibeir  place  by  sympathy 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  wc  must  be  put  there  in  actual  life  :  and  a 
hard  school  that  life  may  well  be. 
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QuisnoM  9. 

In  %omt  of  the  tarty  myitieal  writings  it  is  said  that  the  soui  does 
not  enter  a  chitiTs  body  untU  it  I'j  seven  veart  old.  This  has 
iw>  rtfitated  in  theosephi(a!  literature.  What  does  the  state- 
ment mean  in  reality  I     (1896.) 

F.  A. — The  statement  "that  Ihc  soul  docs  not  enter  a  rhild'R 
body  until  it  is  seven  ywi  okl "  is  sonncwhai  mtslcAdin);.  In  >hc 
first  place,  the  mmU  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  the  txidy  at  any 
tine.  The  Higlmr  Self  of  any  individual,  emi  of  the  lowest  in 
development,  is  always  tn  (oudi  with  its  own  rdano  of  conscious- 
ness even  while  nianifcating  in  jiliystcal  life  through  ibe  jicrioti- 
oUty.  It  ia  evident,  therefore,  that  in  no  case  are  we  to  conceive 
of  the  soul,  or  Higher  Self,  m  solely  centred  in  the  body.  In 
the  cue  of  the  Ego  coming  into  a  new  incarnation  we  have  been 
told  that  the  OMXild  according  (o  which  the  cihcric  double  is 
rormed,  is  supplied  by  the  Lipika  in  accordance  with  the  Karma 
of  the  entity  seeking  incamfttion.  Bit  by  bit  the  physical  frame  is 
built  up  till  it  forms  a  »iiuble  vehidc  for  the  rcquirements  of  the 
incanuiin^  E{(o.  It  may  be  before  birth,  hut  certainly  at  birtli, 
the  connecting  link  between  the  Ego  and  its  new  physical  mani- 
fiesiatioa  is  niablistied,  and  it  has  to  begin  its  work.  But  it  must 
be  endent  that  the  feeble  life  of  an  inJknt,  or  even  of  a  young 
child,  offers  but  little  scope  for  the  full  manirulatian  of  Ihc  entity, 
and  when  seven  yeara  is  givm  as  a  limit  it  inny  be  inferred  that 
it  generally  takes  that  time  before  the  entity  ran  be  said  to 
manifest  as  an  individuality  through  the  new  organism.  Of  ooursc, 
itie  time  will  differ  in  different  cases.  Kor  the  developed  it  may 
be  leu  than  seven,  with  many  it  may  be  more,  but  In  all  cases 
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there  is  a  period  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  soul  is  not  fiilly 


IS  a  penod  in  w 
manifest  in  its  new  rehicle. 


I 


I 


I 


Question  io. 


B  A.  A,    IV.  says  Ihat  a  (hild  until  tei'€H  yem-t  old  h  an  ammat.     T 

H  underifood  thai  guile  tfu  oppasitt  was  tht  (ast ;  that  tve  wert 

H  Hfarer  the  Divine  in  in/anci;  and  thai  ike  "prism  house" 

■  (lasts  round  us  ami  Htitvtn  isjurihtr  off  as  we  grow  elder.     I 

W  should  be  glad  «/ some  ixpianation  o/ tkit,    {1901.) 

A.  A,  \V. — I  did  not  say  thai  even  at  hirth  it  was  anly  an 
animal,  without  an  important  qualification,  which  the  tiucrist 
has  not  noticed.  The  Self  which  is  to  animate  that  baby-frame  is 
ahvays  close  at  hand,  watching  its  growth  and  trying  to  make  use 
of  it;  even  (as  F.  A.  rightly  reminds  us)  l^efore  its  binh.  The 
limit  of  seven  years  is  only  an  average.  A  soul  whose  Karraa  has 
deserved  a  peculiarly  suitable  body  may  bring  it  into  working 
order  long  before ;  whilst,  at  the  other  extreme,  a  congenital  idiot 
is  a  case  in  whi<:h  this  xiiirittialiiution  is  <juite  impossible.  I  am 
glad  that  the  querist  has  referred  to  ^Vordsworth's  Odt  What  he 
had  in  his  mind  it  the  other  lide  of  the  matter.  Wiilst  Uie  body 
is  being  spiritualised,  what  happens  to  the  soul  is  the  converse ; 
that  is  being  for  the  lime  immcshed — irameraed,  in  flesh.  The 
readers  of  that  very  remarkable  thcosophical  novel,  Du  Mauricr's 
Peter  Jbbelson,  may  recall  a  vivid  presentation  of  this  in  tlie 
chapter  where  the  heroine,  after  physical  death,  succeeds  in  materi- 
alising herself  for  her  lover's  eyes  and  describes  to  him  the 
strangeness  and  diM:omfort  with  which  she  finds  her  spiriiual 
sense*  once  more  limited  and  obscured  by  jihysical  organs.  The 
soul,  accustomed  to  the  apiritual  and  immediate  intcrcoune  of 
the  higher  planes,  has  to  sec  and  hear  vaguely  an'l  imperfectly 
through  its  human  eyes  and  ears  ;  can  know  nothing  of  its  fellows 
but  what  these  senses  convey  lo  it ;  and  when  this  subjection  of 
spirit  to  body  is  complete  there  is  a  very  real  and  intelligible 
meaning  in  saying  that  the  "  prison  house"  has  closed  round  us, 
at  all  events  during  our  waking  life.  It  was  to  this  t  referred 
when  1  caid  ihai  in  the  glance  of  her  baby's  eyes  the  mothin- 
may  possibly  have  soul  communion  deeper  than  ever  again  in  after 
life ;  for  the  soul  which  ipcaks  through  Ehcni  is  not  yet  in  prison, 
and  the  prison  ban  do  not  yet  come  between  them. 
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It  seemjt  to  me  ttut  in  (his  view  we  h»7e,  for  the  first  time,  an 
intdl^iblc  explanation  of  the  child  state  Its /aii/ts  are  those  of 
the  inimal  nature,  not  jd  under  full  control  of  the  Higher  Ego ; 
no*  n'ns,  for  the  soul  is  not  responsible  for  what  has  not  yet  beer 
taught  to  ob«y  it.  They  will  pass  when  th«  soul  takes  command ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  thr^  beauties  of  itt  infant  character,  Ae 
things  which  its  mother,  like  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  "keeps 
and  ponders  in  her  heart,"  are  of  the  true  Self,  which  does  not 
come  into  existence  at  birth  and  dies  not  with  the  death  of 
the  body. 

Of  course  to  make  this  account  complete,  much  needs  to  be 
added.  The  I'ery  animal  nature  which  I  so  sharply  distinguish 
from  the  soul  within,  is  iUcIf  the  work  of  that  soul  in  previous  lives, 
and  the  complete  rule  of  it  by  the  soul  is  not  (in  actual  fact) 
gained  in  seven  years  or  in  sevem)'.  All  is  a  matter  of  degree ; 
but  the  statement  of  ihe  broad  general  principles  is  all  which  ran 
be  made  htm. 

Question  ii. 

/f  hat  ietn  slaltd  that  t /trough  want  6/  (art  and  stlf-rtitraint  on 
the  pari  of  (Ju  parent  many  inMrnatiom  of  ehildren  art 
waittJ.  How  can  wasted  incarnations  be  ofcoitititJ /or  wAiU. 
V!€  art  taught  thai  Iht  Lards  of  /Carma  rtgu/ate  and  an 
rtipon^k  Jor  tht  incarnations,  which  ought  to  bt  for  the 
furthtr  development  of  the  Ego  t    (1900.) 

C>  W.  L. — It  is  foolish  for  us,  who  understand  nothing  of  the 
necocHies  of  the  case,  to  pretend  to  criticise  the  action  of  karmic 
deiEies,  who  by  the  hypothesis  must  undmtand  o/i  about  it  on 
every  plane.  But,  obviously,  their  responsibility  ends  with  the 
provision  of  conditions ;  the  use  which  a  man  makes  of  those 
conditions  must  be  left  to  his  free  will. 

If  a  parent  through  ill-conduct  or  want  of  sclf-rcstraint  injures 
the  character  of  his  child  (and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  many 
do  this)  then  it  is  the  parent  who  is  responsible  for  the  waste  of 
time  caused,  and  not  the  karmic  deities.  It  must  be  remembered, 
tooi  tJjat  a  child  is  bom  into  a  ccrt-iin  family  not  only  because  the 
conditions  there  provided  for  him  are  such  as  he  has  deserved, 
but  in  many  cases  because  he  hai  previously-existing  ties  of 
affection  or  service  with  some  of  its  members.  A  great  opportunity 
is  thus  afforded  to  those  members,  whether  it  be  to  discharge  an 
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nnctcnt  debt,  to  repay  afleclion  shown  to  ihcm  long  ago,  or  periiaps 
to  reiunie  iheit  loving  care  of  one  who  has  beeii  their  child  in 
roimcr  days ;  whether  they  will  take  advantage  of  that  opportunity) 
of  course,  rests  entirely  with  themselves. 

Underlying  this  question,  and  many  others,  there  seems  lo  be  a 
lurking  doubt  of  ihc  justice  of  the  action  of  Karma.  When  will 
students  underitand  ih.it  ii  is  utterly  mpossible  for  the  action  of 
Karma  to  Ik:  unjust — that  if  it  could  be  so  in  even  one  ca&u  for  a 
single  moment,  or  in  tlic  smallest  particular,  it  would  mean  the 
absolute  upsetting  of  Ihc  law  of  the  Universe — a  failure  in  the  power 
of  the  lAigos  Hinwelf? 

QUKmoN   I  a. 

As  thf  ptnsUal  body  rapidly  patses  through  the  staffs  ofprrvious 
evolnlion,  d^ts  ikt  Hetncarnatittg  Ego  sum  up  its  previous 
experitHtei  in  the  early  years  of  physkal  UJe  t  And  if  so,  is  it 
poiiihh  far  the  atxrage  ptrson  to  fit  /piiJed  la  a  hnawMge  of 
his  Dharmajrom  the  ansidemlion  oj his  tariy  ii/el     (1901.) 

A.  P.  S. — Certainly  not  in  the  early  stages  of  physical  life.  It 
liaii,  I  think,  been  hinted  thai  there  k  a  stage,  moment,  or  period 
in  the  descont  of  an  Ego  towards  a  new  incarnation,  when  some- 
*  tlunf;  like  a  prcliiiiinar)-  glance  ai  the  programme  of  the  coming 
life  is  positible.  But  at  the  present  stage  of  human  evolution  this 
docs  not  count  for  much  in  the  direction  of  guidance  for  the  new 
penonality.  Perhaps  ibc  forecast  will  be  more  useful  for  men  of  a 
later  tiniu.  more  richly  endowed  with  faculties  ranging  over  supef- 
physical  experience  than  arc  commnn  with  us  now, 

E.  L. — If  we  observe  carefully  those  around  us  we  can  sec  in 
every  day  and  hour  of  a  iKtson's  life  this  "  summing  up  of  previous 
experiences  "going  on,  in  the  power  nf  judgment  shown,  the  course 
of  action  taken.  What  is  that  but  the  memory — hoft-ever  dim— of 
Ihc  past?  No,  Ibcarerage  person  though  he  might  (if  at  all  a 
believer  in  llie  inner  teaching)  get  iwtrful  hin«  from  sclf-introspec- 
tion,  could  not  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  Dhaima  in  the 
way  suggested.  Knowledge  of  l>liamia  means  that  a  high  stage 
has  been  reached,  and  if  /uil  knowledge  is  implied,  then  a  very 
high  stage  indec^d-  But  it  would  be  very  useful  to  retrace  the 
preiient  life  (all  tliat  is  within  the  reach  of  mo>t  of  us  consciously) 
and  fmd  uuL  a>  far  as  possible  tCs  TundatiicnuU  bnes,  seeing  the 
results  arrived  at,  and  checking  them  for  future  guidance.     Then 
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bemOietura  to  eartb  with  a  clearer  conception  or  Dharn^a,  and  as 
he  progresses  gaiin  an  ever  clearer  idea  of  the  path  he  .ilimild  uead, 
and  thus  it  will  be  set-n  that  the  siimtnint'  up  is  not  confircd  to 
the  early  years  of  (>hyMcal  life,  but  is  (.vntinuous,  as  continuous  as 
the  man  himself. 

G.  R.  S.  M. — Thefe  seems  reason  to  believe  that  when  an 
individual  "wakes  up  "  in  any  birth,  he  finds  thai  his  past  Karma 
has  been  already  impressed  upon  his  i>hysical,  psychic  and  mental 
make  up.  The  self-conscious  Ego  then  takes  up  the  taslc  rhcrc  it 
was  left  off.  When  thit  tetr-eonsciousnces  arisen  ii  may  be  possible 
foe  us  to  sec  the  "  why  "  of  many  things  which  have  happened  to 
itt  in  our  present  bodies,  but  thit  intelligence  will  not,  in  our 
opinion,  help  the  figo  to  know  his  Dharaia,  for,  like  Paul,  he  will 
»ay ;  "  When  I  wius  a  child  I  spoke  a«  a  child,  I  undtnrtooil  a*  a 
child,  I  thought  as  a  child;  but  when  I  became  a  man  I  put 
Bway  childish  things,"  and  my  Ubatma  now  is  to  do  the  will  of 
Him  who  tent  me. 

QUBSTtON  13. 

Is  mytkii^  knanm  mlfi  rrgard  to  the  taw  of  scv — w/tfthtr  t/ure  ft 
air  alternation  of  itx  incarruUiom  after  incaritatian,  or  tohtt^er 
there  is  a  (ontinuout  uries  of  ituarftaliims  m  the  samt  ux  I 
(1898.) 

C.  W.  L  — We  were  told  long  ago  that  as  a  ttencrftl  rule  an  Ego 
took  not  less  thaji  tlmrc,  axid  not  raore  than  seven,  itKcenive 
irMainalions  tn  one  sex  before  changing  to  the  otl>er.  Such 
investigations  is  have  been  made  since  then  into  the  subject  of 
Reincanution  cocfimi  ttu£  teaching,  ihou^  one  or  two  cxccptioiu 
to  the  rule  have  come  under  our  notice.  These  litter,  however, 
have  so  far  been  obscrrcd  only  in  the  cases  of  Egos  already 
developed  beyond  the  average,  and  can  therefore  honlly  be 
ooosidered  as  vic^tions  ot  what  appears  to  be  the  nile  for 
ordinary  men. 

Th£w^  the  laws  governing  Reincarnation  prob:^y  work,  as  tl 
wcrw,  locdtianically  itpoa  the  vast  majority  of  undeveloped  E^giM, 
it  leenu  certain  from  the  instances  observed,  that  oi  sooa  as  any 
one  Egp  makes  a  little  progress  of  any  sort,  and  so  btxomes  hope- 
fol  from  the  evolobonary  point  of  rtcw,  considcnble  elasticity  is 
inUudncad  into  the  airangements,  aekI  within  cenain  definite  limits 
be  would  Ik  Ukcly  to  be  bom  into  the  Mat  and  race  which  were  bat 
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suited  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  the  weak  points 
in  his  character. 

QURSTIOK    14. 

Would  Thtotophy  assert  fiosifnvfy,  of  any  kighly-tvotvtd  individual^ 
thai  ReirKarHoii&n  ot/ieru-h<rt  than  on  this  tarii,  is  imfiassii/e  ? 
(1901.) 

G.  R.  S.  M. — I  should  say  that  the  assertion  of  the  impossibility 
of  anything  concerning  the  soul  of  mnii  would  be  highly  unphilo- 
sophical  and  unscientific  and  tbeicforc  unthcosophical.  As  far 
as  1  undersund  the  matter,  just  as  there  arc  all  kinds  of  exceptions 
to  the  average  period  of  time  between  rebirths,  so  there  arc  all 
kinds  of  exceptions  to  normal  rebirth  on  Ms  earth  ;  that  is  to  sajr, 
that  there  are  possibilities  of  rebirth  on  other  ''globes"  of  our 
"  planetary  chain  "  in  the  case  of  {>eopie  not  "  highly  dcrdop^d,'* 
and,  in  the  case  of  those  very  highly  developed,  into  other  spheres 
of  acti%-ity  beyond  our  "chain."  So  far,  however,  I  am  not 
acquninlcd  with  any  advocate  in  our  cank.t  of  un  incarnation  of  a 
_   normal  person  of  our  humanity  on  another  planet,  in  the  sense  in 


Quest  ton  15. 


Ts  there  any  means  of  estimaling  the  total  number  of  Egos  eaiiftrned 
in  our  evolution,  and  the  proportion  of  iiwse  whiift  will  pro- 
bably t>e  successful !    {iZ^^.) 

B.  K. — It  has,  I  believe,  been  stated  by  those  in  a  position  to 
know  Rt  lirst  band  that  the  total  number  of  human  Kgos  included 
in  our  c>'oiution  is,  in  round  numbers,  abtjut  sixty  thousand 
'millions  (60,000,000,000).  Of  these  it  is  at  present  expected  that 
three-fifths  will  successfully  pass  the  critical  period  at  the  middle 
of  the  Fifth  Round,  and  will  complete  their  evolution  in  the 
ling  one  and  a-half  Rounds  of  this  Manvantara.  These 
'-fifths,  then,  will  form  the  "  successful  "  portion  of  the  Egos 
now  engaged  in  evolvinj;  rm  this  chain  of  globes  ;  hut,  of  courae, 
there  will  be  very  wide  differences  of  level  among  these,  even  when 
the  end  of  the  Sewnlh  Hound  has  been  reached.  Some,  the  most 
ndranced.  will  have  attained  that  perfected  culmination  and  efflor- 
of  human   evolution  which   is   now  represented  by  the 
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Asdtha  A<lepi;  others,  falling  sboiT  of  [tial  tii^ticiU  achievement, 
<ritl  ba,vc  developed  to  Arhal  levels  ;  while  others  a^ain  will  b»vc 
attained  only  to  stages  of  perfection  answering;  to  the  lower  grades 
of  laitiatton.  But  all,  it  issaid,  who  pass  itic  criiical  period  of  the 
^liddlc  Fifth  Round  and  so  attain  lo  the  Sc-vc-atb,  will  ere  that 
Round  closes  tind  themselves  deHiiitely  upon  tlic  Path. 

The  consideration  of  what  befalls  the  failures — the  two-fifihs  or 
thereabouts  of  the  sixty  thous.ind  millions  who  ore  left  behind  at 
tbc  middle  )>oint  of  the  l-'ifth  Round — would  lead  us  too  far.  It 
muitt  suffitx  to  state  (ftncraliy  that  these  "  fiiiluics "  reMitne  their 
evolutionary  career  in  the  next  chain  of  globes,  or,  more  accurately, 
in  tile  new  chain  of  globcK  which  will  be  the  kcincamatiun  of  our 
present  earth  and  its  companions,  just  as  our  present  earth  and 
tbc  other  globes  of  our  diaiit  are  Reinciimiitions  of  ttte  moon,  and 
the  oilter  jj^obes  of  tlie  lunar  chain.  It  U  thcsu  "  failures"  who 
will  there  pUjr  a  part  analogous  to  tliat  of  the  third-class  Piiris  in 
our  chain;  to  them  will  Eall  the  earlier  and  coai&er  work  of  building 
and  fonuation,  so  that  tliey  may  acquire  the  esperit'ncc  and 
devckipmeni  they  lack,  and  thus  become  fitted  to  parlJcipate  in 
that  higher  and  more-  perfect  evolution  ol  which  the  new  chain  of 
globes  will  be  the  theatre. 
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QURSTtOH    16. 

/ti  vkw  oj  (ht  ittil-kitmcn  fact  that  at  this  race  advantei,  as  the 
Mhnatk  powtrs  infold,  Ike  fattr  is  the  proportiontite  ntimlter 
0/  biTthi,  until  it  leould  serm  that  those  in  the  /ercfront  are 
aJmatt  (kildless  (e.g.,  the  Carlylts,  Cfi^ge  £/iol),  in  thcfiiturf, 
will  the  ^rtsturt  aj  tht  Reimamating  J'ertattalities  oh  the 
Inmrnate  6e  a  force  evunttradinx  tMs  tendtney  t — (may  /  taU 
it  "  Law"  I) — and,  !J  m,  is  i/  Hkdy  to  he  a  fierce  tu0ieienlfy 
itrong  tntirriy  to  iounteract  the  lindtmy  I  Othtnvise  it  vfould 
appear  that  from  the  operation  of  this  law  alone  the  rait  must 
beeome  txtinet,    (1900.) 

A.  A.  W. — I  inink  a  carefiU  study  of  wlat  has  already  bicn 
said  on  Rcir>camaiion  in  theoBOphical  literature  would  enable  the 
qoerift  himself  to  answer  this  question  better  than  can  be  dotie  la 
the  short  compass  to  which  a  writer  is  here  limited.  Tbeoso- 
phists  regard  the  present  method  of  sexual  reproduction  as  one 
deAlined  to  otatt  altogether  in  the  progrcas  of  evolution,  and 
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there  cannot  be  much  doubi  thai  tlie  multiplication  of  human 
forms  by  this  means  will  be  {us  (he  qucrisl  suggests)  more  and 
more  diminished  as  this  (inic  dnvs  nearer.  But  ihc  phrase 
"  llie  pressure  of  the  Reincarnating  Personalities  on  the  Incarnate  " 
has  to  us  no  meaning  whatever.  All  the  Reincarnating  Ego  ean 
do  is  to  descend  and  take  posscsiiion  of  the  forms  proridcd 
for  ihcm  b)-  the  Lords  of  Karmn ;  it  ii  upon  the  practically 
unlimited  power  of  these  Rulers  the  continuance  of  the  race 
depends,  and  may  safely  be  left  to  dqwnd.  Other  modes  of 
multiplication  will  lake  the  place  of  sesual  reproduction,  as  other 
modes  preceded  it.  If  it  be  remembered  that  the  race,  as  a 
whoh,  exists,  and  alwa)'s  has  (rxi*(ted,  on  the  higher  plan«  where 
death  \b.  unknown — only  from  time  tu  time  sending  out  a  small 
proportion  into  the  physical  world  and  withdrawing  ihcm  agairt 
after  a  short  period  of  what  \ve  here  call  life,  but  which  they  most 
likely  call  death— it  will  be  seen  clearly  enough  that  even  rf 
manifestation  on  the  physical  plane  ceased  entirely  (a.s  in  procextt 
of  time  it  will)  the  very  last  phrase  we  could  think  of  applying  to 
the  occurrence  would  b«  that  of  the  "extinction  of  the  race," 
We  must  learn  to  think  better  of  ourselves  than  that ! 


Question  17. 

GranUd  Ihat  Reiniamatipn  it  a/aii,  and  U  intended  at  the  tnethod 
0/  human  fvolution,  tehal  is  it  fkat  gives  a  man  the  vpteari 
ttn^ttQ  I  Why  should  he  n^  Itjmt  as  bad  in  the  next  lift  as 
inMtf    (1897.) 

A.  B. — There  are  two  forces — one  attracting  and  one  driving — 
which  constantly  play  on  man  and  cause  his  upward  evolution, 
(i)  The  attractive  force  (3  the  drawing  power  of  the  One  Self, 
whose  lifc-fsscnce  forms  the  spirit  in  man.  As  water  rises  lo  its 
own  level,  thesimit  in  man  rise«  10  the  Divine  »pint— a  chimsy 
way  of  imaging  the  indrawin^j  force  whose  presence  is  evidenced 
by  the evei -re pealed  cries  of  man  in  search  for  God-  "My  soul 
is  athirst  for  (iod,  for  the  living  God."  Enfoldtxt  in  ignorance, 
and  by  ignorance  feeling  itself  as  separate,  the  soul  thus  expresses 
its  lontpng  for  union  with  That  which  is  really  its  innermost  life? 

Cimtt  ii  He  ihui  bnauhiiig,  neofci  Ihan  lunijs  sad  feci, 

This  fundamental  unity  acts  in  the  world  of  manifestation  aa  a 
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Pflmdy.  upHlnwing  force.    (3)  The  drivinf;  Torce  Jii  the  sufferinx 

'  causeij  whvn  ilic  wul  flii^gs  itself  ugainsl  the  law. 

lite  world  is  an  evolving  organiimi,  snd  the  I^o<i  lui«  given  it 
binl)  Tor  a  definite  purpose  ;  for  the  (.'airyin^  out  uf  this  purpose 
evolution  is  th«  meanB,  and  ititr  whole  wurlil  is  .set  for  t-volntion. 
Tt»e  Uw  of  its  being  is  a  law  of  (growth ;  a*  wc  watch  Ihc  develop- 
tnent  of  a  plant  or  of  ai)  animal,  m  see  its  wIuuk  parts  develop- 
ing along  certain  definite  lines  of  growth,  and  it  gradually  acquires 
a  likeness  to  its  parent  organism  ;  if  growth  be  forcibly  prfveniod 
along  any  one  of  ihcse  lines,  a  moustrosiiy  results,  and,  if  the 
creature  be  sentient,  pain  accompanies  the  fruatrailon  uf  its  orderly 
evolution.  Man  is  no  cxccplion.  He  has  reached  a  ^tage  of 
his  evolution  in  which  mental  and  moral  ca[)itdlies  arv  dcvt-lopini^ 

;  and  if  he  sets  hiniiielf  agaiiut  his  own  orderly  progress  along  these 
definite  lines  of  growth,  he  dashes  himself  against  the  taws  of  his 
being,  and  pain  is  the  inevitable  re»u!i.  Impelled  by  jtassion,  he 
may  do  this  i^ain  and  again,  but  when  death  has  deprived  him  of 
his  body,  he  suffers  all  the  ciavings  of  his  encouraged  passions, 
boi  has  lost  the  iostrumcnts  for  their  graiiJication.  The  folly  of 
thus  laying  up  for  himself  inevitable  sufferings  dawns  on  htm, 
however  slowly,  and  he  realises  that  continually  to  do  the  things 
which  bring  on  him  misery  in  this  and  in  other  worlds  is  the  act 
of  a  fool.  Suffering  chanises  him  when  he  goes  against  the  law  ; 
happiness  stilTuscs  his  being  when  he  lives  in  harmony  therewith, 
arxl  develops  his  nature  hamivntously.  Inevitably,  sooner  or 
later,  he  accommodates  himself  to  his  suiroutMiings,  submits  to 
the  law,  axM)  treads  the  U{nk-ard  path. 


QVIESTIOM    18. 

Jjf  ii  mttetsarr  that  twr^  Ef^o  in  tht  eourtt  c/  ili  incarnations  skould 
fait  rkrmtgk  evtry  exfrritntt,  inducing  both  vi(f  and  virtw.  t 

Hat  toery  individual  aOvt  to-daj,  at  a  artain  pAtfoft  in  Light 
00  the  Path  uvuIJ  st*m  U  imfify,  -it  Ufmt  tivK  or  anathtr  in 
Ut  fast,  committed  murder,  theft,  and  ail  the  other  crimes  in 
iM*eaieiidart    (1903.) 

G.  R.  S.  M. — The  qoeition  ts,  what  do  we  mean  by  Ejfot  What 
incanwtes ;  ic  it  the  soul  or  the  mind  ?  In  iny  opinion — which 
is  not  knowledge,  as  smy  reader  of  Plato  is  wdl  awxre,  far 
opinion  penatni  to  "toul "  and  not  lo"'m:od'' — the  "Bum," 
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the  true  humanity,  "  passes  through  every  expenence,"  and  yet 
does  not  do  so,  for  (/tuv  Kant)  it  contains  in  itself  tlic  categories 
of  time  and  space,  and  Is  not  determined  by  (hem.  This  "  man  " 
is  not  KL'paralc  or  individual  in  any  physical  or  psychic  sense,  but 
ia  both  same  aind  other,  and  therefore  truly  human  in  xha  ideal 
sense  of  the  terin.  It  is  the  great  m)-ster>-,  the  sphinic  of  the  ages. 
"Man,"  however,  when  looked  upon  as  "soul"  is  a  aepiinte 
individual,  and  soul  presumably  has  a  beginning  in  time  and  space  ; 
this  "soul  "  Ruy  pethap«  be  re^aided  as  "  Ego,"  it  is  a  (ontmuum 
of  sense  at  best,  and  does  not  pertain  to  the  truly  immortal  world, 
tod  will  therefore  be  dissolved  in  time.  This  "soul"  is  equally 
a  most  difficult  concept  to  grasp,  hut  its  propel  understanding 
will  hudly  be  facilitated  by  describing  it  in  physUal  terms.  It  is 
brooded  over  by  the  "mind,"  and  it  gives  "life"  to  "form,"  or 
perhaps,  more  correctly,  is  the  "  mover  *'  gf  the  "  moved," 
that  is  "body.''  If,  however,  the  (question  i.i  aaked :  Does  the 
soul — the  human  soul  or  soul  brooded  over  most  tUnaiy  by 
mind—  have  to  paiw  tli  rough  all  experiences  ? — the  answer  would 
seem  to  be  that  as  only  all  souls  can  pass  through  all  experien<;es, 
a  separate  soul  does  nut  do  so,  but  develops  along  a  special 
line  of  experience,  this  experience,  of  course,  including  both  vice 
and  virtue,  for  virtue  in  its  tiuc  sense  means  the  atoning  of  the 
wiU  of  the  soul  with  ihc  wilt  of  the  mind,  the  true  humaruty, 
while  vice  means  the  persistence  in  the  Dharma  of  the  animal 
as  animal. 

It  seems  that  when  a  man  wins  to  that  SidMi  or  power  which  it 
called  Pufiarjanmasmriti,  or  the  memory  of  past  bhihs,  that  he 
can  ax  easily  "see"  the  pant  of  anutlier  an  tht;  past  t>f  Iiin  own 
soul,  and  therefore  that  the  "  memory  "  acquired  is  the  memory  of 
many  other  linex  of  evoUition  t>esides  that  of  his  own  soul* 
(aniimuum.  It  has  also  been  said  that  in  the  course  of  the  long 
evolution  of  man  towards  union  with  iliat  great  Mind  whtdi  we 
call  the  Logos,  there  is  a  moment  when  the  man  is  still  aj^art, 
worshipping  and  aspiring,  and  then  a  moment  when  he  is  that 
Logos  regarding  the  aspirant  as  His  beloved.  But  when  this 
consummation  is  readied,  the  man  does  not  feel  that  he  has 
acquired  anything  new,  or  haa  attained ;  he  kn/mis  that  he  has 
been  the  Logoi  all  the  time-  So,  too,  with  every  lesser  extension 
of  consciousness  and  knowledge  we  may  acquire,  when  we  have 

|uircd  it  we  have  ever  been  it.  As  an  ancient  writing  says: 
'This  race  of  men  is  never  laughl ;  hut  when  the  time  !s  ripe  its 
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mtmffry  is  rtH6ftA  by  God."    And  we,  as  men,  have  it  in  wir  own 
hands  lo  reunl  or  hasten  ihb  ripening. 

A.  R.  O — Ii  would  be  a  very  hard  late  sureljr  if  every  one  o<  us 

WOT  dooRied  to  pass  ihrough  every  experience.    We  could  not 

even  profit  \rj  our  own  nistaltes  to  ilie  extent  of  not  repeating 

them,  nor  even,  which  is  more  abstml,  by  the  mtstakes  of  others  f 

I  suppose  tberv  are  a  number  of  what  may  be  called  types  of 

experience ;   ihcy   may   be   tbc  abstract   idc*&     Ami  since    by 

virtue  of  our  Divinity  we  have  each  the  germ  of  the  Ideas  in  us, 

it  follows  thai  it  would  be  possibk-  to  nse  to  the  ideas  by  means  of 

one  experience  only  of  eodt  idea.      Fur  example,  the  idea,  of 

triangularity  mi^ht  conceivably  be  reached  after  cvpeiience  of 

f  one  or  a  few  irian^W.     One  purpose  of  meditalton  i«,  in  fact,  lo 

-Tcduce  the  nambcr  of  examples  necesary  to  awaken  the  idea: 

t'Uid   thus   to    i{uicken   woluiton.      1   du   not   suggest  that  one 

|«ipenence  is  «M»^h  for  onojit  of  us.     We  are  not    like  the 

'  Amencan  statestnan  who  declared  be  had  made  as  many  mistakes 

'  'SB  tnott  people,  but  never  the  same  tnistake  twice     On  the  other 

faaad,  were  this  treadmill  conception  true,  there  would  be  neither 

end  nor  powible  haucning  of  evolution,  which  is  absurd. 

QuiSTtON  19. 

It  jV  hitamn  vhtther  in  tht  descent  to  rt-birth  the  law  tktii  fonr 
afwttyi  zivrits  almt%  the  lim  of  least  raistaim  is  in  any  tfay 
/itifiUf4f  IVhtrr  the  mental  affinlfy,  and  atHstqutntty  iht 
tUtraeHan,  it  protest,  tht  resisttmte  mhith  Ute  enAodimemt 
a^n  is  o&oioksiy  imtt.    (1993.) 

A.  A.  W. — ^The  short  answer  w  that  if  it  is  a  Law,  it  must  tw 
ftil&lled.  It  is,  however,  well  10  point  oat  that,  as  we  are  taaghl, 
tboc  laws  ol  heredity  and  the  like  do  nut  work  out  blindly  their 
rwolts,  but  tlut  they  are  only  the  means  whereby  the  Powers 
liaofc  provide  for  the  need*  of  Kanoa.  The  confusion  of  thought 
and  Ui^uage  whereby  even  writers  on  philosophy  allow  them- 
iriv«s  to  speak  of  an  obaervti]  mode  of  stit^cvMion  (which  is  all  a 
really  means)  as  hiivmg  somehow  power  to  taut*  that 
■ion.  i>  at  the  present  time  m  universal  that  it  is  needful  to 
CBiphasae  this  point.  The  I>ords  <^  Karma  by  the  iniclltgmt  use 
oftfae  law  of  bovdity  and  other  "laws"  produce  a  suitable  b€>dy 
%at  the  reincarruiing  soul.     But  the  soul's  desocm  into  it  cannot 
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be  regarded  as  b  mauer  of  "  menul  atlinity  and  attraction  "  only. 
In  many  cases  (perhaps  in  nunt),  it  is  a  body  to  which  ttie  soul 
is  net  attracted,  a  means  of  karinic  punislimcni  instL-ad  of  reward  ', 
the  sou)  lakes  it,  not  as  water  flows  away  through  any  chance 
crack  it  may  find,  "  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,"  but  guided, 
and,  if  necessary,  forced  to  tbat  body  and  no  other,  by  tl>c  active, 
inlelligciil  Will  of  the  Powers  concerned.  Of  counc,  in  a  Mnse, 
it  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance ;  for  in  Any  other  direction  it 
would  find  itself  itoppcd.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  the  querist  is 
clear  that  this  is  the  resuU  of  a  living  Will,  not  of  chance  or 
"law,"  a  Will  which  overrules  all  attinilies  or  aluactions  in 
its  way. 

A.  H.  W. — The  writer  thinks  that  the  impersonal  and  abstract 
■node  of  expressing  the  mystery  of  lit^tng  which  ihix  question 
iUusiratcs  is  probably  more  near  the  truth  of  things  than  the 
personal  and  anthropomorphic  imagery  in  which  much  thco- 
sophical  teaching  is  clothed,  'that  action  and  re-action  are 
always  equal  and  opposite,  that  a  man  puts  out  encq;y  in  a 
certain  direction  and  to  tbat  extent  alters  the  baiancc  of  the 
Universe,  which  must  be  restore  inevitably  by  the  leturn  of  the 
re-action,  is  cold  and  hopeless  to  the  type  of  mind  which  loves  to 
attribute  its  joys  and  sorrows  to  some  outside  a^ent,  some  adored 
Lord  or  Master  who  lovcth  whom  he  chasicncth.  The  two  points 
of  view  might  be  called  passive  and  active.  The  active  regards  a 
man  as  energised  and  ever  ginwing  from  within,  continually 
assimilating  experience,  and  continually  modifying  the  lower 
vehicles  in  response  to  it,  till  perfection  and  harmony  are  attained. 
'Ilie  passiv-c  loolu  to  the  without,  and  anthropomorphiscs  the 
forces  of  Nature  which  form  the  environment  into  entittcS) 
Builders,  Elemcnuls,  Dcvas,  Lords  of  Karma,  all  of  which  are 
figuted  as  ictlerfering  from  outside,  as  building  the  body  into 
which  the  soul  k  forced  often  against  its  will,  as  giving  powers,  as 
imposing  liniitati<»is,  as  inflicting  punishments  or  conferring 
rewards.  Vet  all  these  entities  are  said  to  act  stncily  in  uni- 
formity with  the  Good  Law  of  absolutely  just  action  and  re-action 
on  which  the  Universe  is  buiK  ;  which,  so  br  as  Sdence  can  .tec, 
a|>pears  to  be  absolute  for  microcosm  and  macrocosm  alike.  But 
if  all  these  eniiiie*  by  their  joint  action  simply  fulfil  the  Goot.! 
Law,  the  necessity  for  conceiving  them  as  separate  or  ditfcreni 
from  the  I^w  leems  to  vanish  ;  and  with  this  diaappearance  goes 
the  uneomlbrtable  idea  tbat  a  man  is  a  pawn  on  a  board,  moved 
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and  swdified,  cuffed  and  caressed,  lured  on  uid  put  off  by 
innumcnible  Fairy  God-moilKis  wtio  nuy  be  netilter  all-good 
nor  ail-wise. 

Tbc  inttinspomnrphir  Ticir  is  doubtIc»  aiti»cUv<',  and  it  ttaj 
vcU  be  ncccw]r  at  ceruin  st:^cs  of  ciulution.  If  out  fate  is  in 
ibe  hands  of  a  conscious  enbcy,  only  possibljr  co'tceivtxl  as  a 
Bugnified-ad^  then  then  is  always  the  subconsdoja  notion  that 
be  may  be  In  some  «ny  ^cn,  at,  {iropitiated,  jilcaMrd,  and  that, 
therefore,  be  may  let  us  down  easy  and  nut  exact  the  ultcrtnosl 
bulling.  Our  idea  of  mercy  is  being  let  uff  something  unpleasant 
which  we  deurrve,  a  wn  of  discount  for  cash ;  while  our  idea  of 
JQitiGe  is  aomethtng  which  will  keep  other  people  in  order,  and  let 
us  hivt  our  way. 

Bat  nullf,  the  viixa  uinceivcs  Mercy  and  Justice  an:  idcotical, 
OMTcy  which  is  unjuu  is  unmerciful,  justice  which  is  unmerciful 
ii  iiajust,  the  golden  meaii  which  includes  both  is  perfect  int- 
partial  faimcM  all  ntund,  in  point  of  fact  th«  Good  Law  and 
nothing  else. 

For  aught  we  know,  tlie  whole  congeries  of  BuUdcrSt  Elemenuls, 
l>cvaa  aod  others,  oiay  be  nothing  but  streams  of  the  One  Ener^ 
penouifted  by  the  iJKKight  ofaiiihropomotphiMng  seen.  It  is  to 
l«  rctnembcrvd  that  thcofetically  all  these  classes  of  entities  are 
distinct  from  the  Masters  of  Wisdom,  who  are  AftM. 


Qvtstiov  aa 

Witk  re^rd  to  the  broad  tawt  ^mrming  RrinmnutH«n,  Ann  is  it 
that  mheif  one  mtttt  an  Indian  ascttii,  and  findi  that  ail  his 
Itathimgs  /fi/y  into  line  xtUH  tkt  ptirfst  Thtomphy,  and  that 
Ki  Hf<  is  in  (he  itst  teate  Aoty,  y*t  in  Ms  <nsr  fueitton  ilr 
is  nnhfsltaHngly  at  pafianfr  with  our  thfosapkital  <»itetpis\ 
Jvr  Ae  statu  fioiitively  tkat  KeiiairnatioH  it  praetiio/fy 
fmntfJiaft,  or  wilhin  a  Jrtv  hours,  and  that  the  prMfmafif 
tSoo  VMrf  tfaktn  af  is  anty  a  At/man  mtthad  af  taimlatii>n, 
nine  hundred yegin  ^rtaths  bting  t^uai  ta  «ne  h^ir.    (1899.) 

C>  W.  U— Immediate  ReirKarnation  is  certainly  not  the  teach- 
m%  of  the  holy  men  of  India  as  a  whole.  'I'he  questioner  ts 
eritSeatly  speaking  from  personal  experience  as  to  the  opinion  of 
Knne  individual  ascetic,  but  futther  inquiry  will  piobjtbty  satisfy 
him  that  his  friend  stands  akme  ID  this  opinion,  or,  at  any  rate, 
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that  it  is  not  shaicd  hy  the  real  philosophers  and  tcaclters  [>f  the 
Eiisl.  It  is  quite  true  thst  nuiny  pi^jik  in  India  would  Aad^ii  n 
much  lower  average  to  the  Devachanic  period  than  is  given  to  it 
in  theoiophtcal  literature,  but  1  have  nt-.vcr  heard  it  put  at  much 
lesi  than  a  century,  except  smong  the  Hurmese.  I  think  many 
Indian  teachers  vrould  give;  it  as  liidr  tjelivr  ihai  while  the  Life  iii 
the  heaven-woild  MtgAf  to  lie  not  onl)'  a&  lung  as  we  suppose  but 
even  much  longer,  yet  in  ilie  present  material  age  it  Is  a  good 
deal  shorter,  because  men  now  arc  so  entirely  ensnared  by  the 
afTairs  of  this  world  that  they  no  longer  fix  their  thoughts  and 
hopes  upon  the  higher  life  as  they  should. 

After  all,  howe\'cr,  this  is  a  matter  not  of  o[xnion,  but  of  fact. 
Fiflcen  hundred  years  was  mentioned  in  the  earlier  tlieosophical 
teachings  as  a  rough  average  for  the  man  who  li^«d  to  moderate 
old  age,  and  as  far  as  the  recent  researches  toudi  the  subjecl,  ihey 
ba>'c  all  icstiricd  to  the  aevuracy  of  thi»  statcmcnL  In  a  list  of 
flixtL-en  successive  incarnniions  of  the  same  individual  it  was  found 
that  his  average  earth-life  was  forty-eight  years  and  his  average 
period  out  of  incarnation  1 165  ycani.  Thi'!  list,  however,  includes 
two  Hves  in  which  the  man  dies  almon  in  ehildhood-Hii  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  has,  therefore,  only  twenty-two  and  forty-one  years 
of  hcavcn-life  respectively-  the  difference  between  these  two  re- 
sults being  apparently  a  question  of  <lcveloi>ment  and  education. 
On  the  other  band,  a  long  Ufc  of  eighty-tivt!  years  under  excqi- 
ttonally  goud  conditions  produced  in  the  same  man  a  Devadianic 
period  of  no  less  than  two  thousand  three  hundred  years.  Other 
lines  of  lives  which  havv  been  followed  show  a  somewhat  higher 
average^  so  that  the  trend  of  later  obeiervaliou  haa  been  distinaly 
to  confirm  the  information  given  al  the  b<^innin}(.  It  may  be 
taken  as  abundantly  proved  that  the  fifleen-hundred-year  averag 
hold*  good  for  the  section  of  humanity  which  we  have  called^ 
the  (irst-class  fitris,  but,  of  course,  that  u  after  alt  only  a  vviy 
small  section  of  mankind,  aiid  there  is  room  for  great  diver]gence 
from  its  rules  in  the  comparatively  unexplored  region  whicli  lies 
outside  ii- 

Ii  is  obvious  that  less  developed  entities  would  be  likely  to 
have  far  less  of  (he  higher  spiritual  forces  in  action  within  them, 
and  their  stay  in  the  heavcn-worid,  ihenfore,  could  not  but  be 
miKh  shorter.  To  some  slight  extent  tfiis  ahortcning  of  the 
period  between  incarnations  would  be  compensated  by  the  in- 
creased Icnijth  of  the  astral  life,  caused  by  uncontrolled  destt« 
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b«(,  ne\-eiihelas,  the  lower  classes  of  Pitria  niusi  ondoubtedly 
return  into  carth4ifi:  muoh  more  rapidly  than  cumparatively  highly 
evolrod  beii^  would  do.  Although  but  little  investigation  hu 
OS  ftX  been  devoted  id  these  problems,  it  is  prulublc  that  the 
average  given  to  us  was  not  intended  10  apply  to  any  but  th« 
highest  class,  Trom  which  all  those  who  were  keenly  sttraclcd  to 
the  Occuli  life  would  be  likely  to  be  drawn. 

There  is  a  certain  amoant  of  evidence  from  outside  which  tends 
10  confirm  this  view,  although,  as  it  Ims  not  yet  been  sifted  or 
specially  examined,  it  b  impossible  to  pronounce  definitely  upon 
its  reliabiliry.  The  widely-«ixead  iKlicf  in  India  that  incarnation 
cakes  place  dftet  an  interval  of  3  century  or  two,  and  the  numerous 
stories  (related  on  apparently  good  authiirity)  which  reach  us 
from  Durmn  and  froin  Kome  parts  of  America  as  to  children  who 
distinctly  recollect  a  comparaiivdy  recent  previous  life,  and  hare 
in  some  uutes,  it  iit  said,  been  able  to  prove  their  recollection  of 
it  sUtslactadlr,  arc  some  of  the  items  of  this  cvidciKt:. 

So  that  while  the  questioner  may  set  his  mind  entirely  at  rest 
as  to  the  general  acctnacy  of  the  teaching,  be  may  abo  solace 
himself  with  the  ide^i  that  tliere  are  prolnbly  a  brge  number  of 
%'arintioru  from  the  rale  given  to  tis — quite  enoufth,  I  should 
imagine;  to  account  for  the  diverailin  of  opinion  which  have 
pitnled  him.  Another  vast  <]uesiion  which  is  m>  far  almost 
entirely  uninvestigated,  is  that  of  the  difference  (if  any)  bctwuen 
the  average  incarnation-periods  of  man  in  the  third,  fourtli,  and 
fifth  root-races. 


QinsTioN  ai. 

Hmo  cttii  w<  explain  I ht  fir il  hnmOH  hlHh,  Uft-,  attd  dtathl  The 
ioOrint  ^  Tneamation  and  Rriiuamalitm  does  net  \um  la 
dear  up  the  mystery  0/  «tir  first  lift,  and  putt  the  ^sticn 
Jufthef  haek  teitkaut  sohing  it  l^'t  had  a  firtt  life  At  kvmati 
Mi^.  IfAr,  then,  in  tAis  first  existente  were  our  tmh  s» 
Ji^rrntf  iV/iy  did  ihty  txperirnft  j«y  and  tu firing  t^a/fy 
mystrriout.  itu^mprthmsible  destiny,  illnrsf  and  phytifaf 
death  f  The  Chrirtsan  myth  afert  let  under  the  svme^hjit 
t^aartform  »fthe  ditpna  of  •*  Original  Sin"  a  pattif  rxptana- 
tiffL,  tchitk  f  shmfd  like  Aalt  vilk  fa^m  a  tiancfihie  /cr'ji/ 
ffwsr.     (1901.) 

A.  ?•  &  — I'he  [ladling  that  has  been  received  with  reference  lo 
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the  beginnings  of  human  life  does  indeed  put  the  explaniiion  s6 
Tar  back  for  moat  of  us  ili.it  ii  is  diAicuh  to  rcalisw  the  conditions 
(.■xisting  when  such  life  began.  All  who  entered  on  the  sl2);e  of 
ihis  world'i  experience  as  Pilriaof  the  first  class  were  dilTerentiatcd 
as  human  iKings  in  the  last  Manvanlara.  The  Pitris  of  the 
second  class  wi^re  a.lready  distinct  reincarnaimgenticie))  at  the  close 
of  the  Lunar  Maiivaniara,  and  did  not  come  into  .iclivity  in  ihis 
vorid  till  the  second  round,  nnd  had  their  first  ezperrence  of  this 
Manvantara  on  other  plancte.  The  third-class  Pitris,  though 
reckoned  as  having  attained  the  human  kingdom  in  the  last 
Mani'antaTa,  were  merged  in  the  lower  kingdom-s  again  at  the 
beginning  of  this  one,  and  during  ihc  iMrlirr  rounds  of  this  one 
gre.1t  numbcis  of  our  present  human  family  were  not  jret  in 
cxistcnccas  dilTn^iitiatcd  entities  >lt  all.  So  at  once  it  is  obvious 
that  our  "  first  life  as  human  beings"  was  not  a  condition  of 
uniformity  for  all.  E-'orsotnc  that  first  life  has  (o  be  sought  for 
in  the  record  of  worlds  that  have  passed  away  for  myriads  of  ages. 
Kor  others  it  is  a  relatirely  rw-viit  achievement,  great  masses  of  the 
people  around  us  having  been  born  out  of  ihe  animal  kingdom 
only  in  this  world  period,  and  between  those  two  extreme  possi- 
bilities, lie  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  others.  I.eaving  aside  for 
the  moment.  howe\'er,  the  deeper  complexities  of  the  problem,  it 
must  tie  remembered  that  from  the  moment  any  new  human  being 
is  bom,  so  CO  &peak,  in  the  course  of  the  vast  evolutionary  procees, 
he  be^ns  to  work  with  the  opporTiinilies  of  human  existence 
according  (o  his  own  sweet  will.  "  Why,"  says  the  (|uestion  before 
xu,  "  were  our  souls  so  difTcrcnl  ? "  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
tliey  were  different  in  order  to  account  fnr  the  difference  of  their 
development.  They  enter  on  the  stage  of  evolution  in  presence 
of  an  infinite  v.iriety  of  external  citcumstance.  Ewh  one  to 
begin  with  may  be  thought  of  as  a  colourless  atom  of  the  Ixigos* 
consciousness.  In  view  of  the  ultimate  motive  of  the  whole 
undertaking  it  docs  not  matter  which  of  these  atoms  .-icquires  a 
coloui  which  renders  it  nvnibblc  for  use  in  the  eventual  evolution 
of  new  I^oi.  To  the  individuality  which  each  in  turn  becomes, 
it  matters  everything  no  doubt,  but  as  an  individual itr  the  choice 
rests  with  itself  and  can  never  be  iinal  as  long  as  ignorance  clouds 
the  understanding.  Why  the  present  scheme  of  evolution  is 
assnciated  with  sulfering  is  a  question  to  which  no  tensiblg  student 
will  attempt  lo  give  a  reply.  When  he  becomes  competent  to 
create  a  solar  system  himself  he  will  be  in  tirae  to  consider 
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vbeth«r  he  can  itiTeni  one  in  which  suffering  shall  piny  no  part. 

Bat,  ni«ai)wtiile,  the  mural  to  be  derived  rrom  ^uch  inquiries  as 

these  is  oi>«  which  may  be   worth   tiomc  emphasis.     Th<:te  arc 

limits  which  it  \&  undesirable  for  m  to  attempt  lo  tr-inscend  in  our 

study  of  Natun;  at   earned   on  from   this  platform  of  physical 

cunsciousness.     '[*here   is    certainly  ■;ornethJng    within  which  b 

Divine,  but  we  shall  not  on  that  account  be  enabled  locotnpivhead 

the  operatiom  of  Divinity  as  a  whole.     We  may  be  able  lo  trace 

bftcfc  our  origins  as  far  as  ihc  animal  kingdom,  but  we  shall  lose  our 

njrif  we  try  logo  back  much  furllier,  or  ruthcr  if  in  attempting  lo 

go  bade  furtliirr  we  aim  at  comprehending  things  in  loo  much  detail. 

Ttie  wealth  of  knowledge  tlut  has  been  accumuUted  by  ihcoso- 

phical  students  within  the  last  tu-eniy  years  is  enormous,  but  we 

have  no  perfect  comprehension  even  of  this  planet  on  which  we 

stand.    And  wc  know  that  our  evolution,  even  in  this  one  round,  of 

this  one  Manvantars,  of  this  one  planetary  scheme — iisetf  btit  a  small 

,  portion  of  the  eobu- system  as  a  whole — is  carried  on  during  progress 

)  through  WTeral  other  worlds  of  which  m:  know  next  to  nothing. 

[ibe  physical  eyesight  may  be  blinded  by  excess  of  light,  and  in 

the  same  way  the   understanding  may  be  hofickssly  dazzled  by 

the  mystery  of  Divine  beginnings.     Nor  to  undcrstarKl  our  place 

in  Nature  for  piaciical  purpowrs  is  it  necessary  to  bewilder  the 

mind  by  attempts  (o  deal  with  the  problem  of  Divine  beginnings. 

Our  first  human  life,  though  so  recent  for  some  members  of  tbc 

human  family — recent  as  the  age  of  planetary  syntems    may    be 

reckoned — is,    as    regards    the   older    members,    wrapped    in 

unfathomable   mystery.     All   we  can  say  with  aaswance  on  the 

,nb}ect  iff  that  we  are  all  products  of  the  evolutionary  system  to 

Jch  wc  are  bound,  with  infinite  possibilities  of  futare  develop- 

nicnt  in  front  of  us.     If  we  liare  luffered  and  hituidered  through 

^noTBncc  in  the  past,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  go  oti 

[doing  so  in  die  fumie,  now  ignorance  is  gradually  clearing  away, 

[atid  no  trace  of  bygone  suffering,  or  blundering;,  need  cling  lo 

a  for  ever. 

The  only  idea  bearirm  on  the  difficulties  stated  which  I  should 

iBkt  to  throw  into  the  questioner's  mind— in  addition  periuqii  lo 

[wbu  be   may    find  tn   the  familiar  fMx>ks — is  this: — Hunaanily 

jm  in  many  differtsit  ways  from  the  animal  kingdom.    At 

ibe  be^ntngs  of  chb  world  period  it  emerged  front  animal  forms 

of  a   very   low  type  and   entered    huntanity  in  correspondir^ly 

l%Doble  forms.     Let  us  not  suppose  that  future  humanity,  emerging 
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from  ihe  reialively  exalted  anioia]  forms  ol"  the  present  day,  will 
ever  have  lo  pass  througii  sucli  Kumanity  as  the  sarage  remnants 
of  the  itiird  and  early  founh  laccs  still  un  ihc  axth  icpresent. 
New  humanity  may  be  cvoUing  from  our  present  animal  kingdom 
continually,  but  it  will  incarnate  in  a  comsjMjndingly  respectable 
humamty  on  another  ^lobc  in  due  lime,  or,  in  somewhat  rate 
cues,  among  the  advanced  humanity  of  this  world  period  when 
i»owcrf(.il  Karinic  attractiuns  are  operative.  Some  of  t»ur  animals 
of  tbc  highest  lypex  arc  already  rei»camating  entities,  and  their 
first  human  live  will  thus  be  already  tinged  with  individual 
characteristics  and  even  with  actual  Kanita. 

For  the  rest  I  think  wc  may  assjgn  the  doctrine  of  "original 
sia"  to  ^e  company  of  such  theological  imaginings  as  are 
coni:erned  with  the  core  of  the  apple  that  stuck  in  Adam's  throat, 
or  the  lemper-ature  of  Satan's  furnaces. 

B.  K. — In  trying  to  suggest  an  answer  to  this  question  it 
seems  ncceseary  to  make  some  (jenernl  statenienis  r^arding  the 
fundamcnlal  ihoosophical  conceptions  bearing  on  the  problem  and 
the  terms  used  in  dcaJing  with  it,  in  order  th.ii  as  little  misunder- 
standing and  confuuon  of  thought  as  jiossible  may  arise. 

First,  thai,  what  is  the  moaning  of  "  wc  "  or  "  I "?  What  am 
"I"?  According  lo  Thi-osophy  "I"  am  "That":  in  other 
words  "1,"  in  ultimate  analysis,  am  a  "spark,"  a  "portion,"  a 
"ray,"  a  "ccnlrc"~no  form  can  be  used  or  invented  that  is 
wbuliy  accurate  and  free  from  objection — of  the  very  life  and 
essence  of  the  Logon,  [wucK^ng  in  latency  a//  the  |x>wrcrs, 
possibalitiL'it,  potentialities  tif  the  One  Uni%-ersal  Life.  In  this 
respect  "  we  "  are  not  merely  all  equal,  but  we  are  all  absolutely 
one,  for  each  "centre,"'  "spark"  or  "ray"  has  in  it  equally, 
and  at  once,  all  potentialities  alike — but  alike  immanifc^tcd, 
cxi&teni  only  as  potentialities  within  the  l>osom  of  the  Father, 
that  b,  within  the  highest  plane  or  region  of  the  Universe.  And 
"  manifcHiation  "  means  the  calling;  forth  Into  actuality,  the  render- 
ing effective,  present,  operative  of  ti/J  these  potentialities  in  each 
and  ctcry  plane  or  oindition  of  the  Univcrw;,  so  that  each  centre 
ultimately  becomes  uvcti  as  thu  Father,  Master  and  Ixird  of  all 
inaiiifesiaiiuii. 

But  looking  at  "  manifeatation ''  we  see  that  it  is  essentially 
a  process,  an  ordered  coming  forth,  implicated  with  Time  and 
Sequeooc.  Hence — since  Ihc  infinite  fulness  of  ibc  One  Life 
<3kn   only   be  expressed   by    means   of   infinite   variety    and    in 
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iiiiiiftMiltiiii  il  would  seem  obvkxa  that  the  drAr,  the aeqacDce 
■■d  'sDOcesmoo,  accordn^  to  which  ih«  infinite  iterio  of  latoit 
pnteatifllititt  inherent  tn  each  centre  will  be  called  forth  md 
aanHested  into  actuality,  must  needs  be  dtdcrcnc— mon  or  less 
— Hot  each.  Now  this  isUing  forth  or  nunifnttation  of  that 
vhich  is  latent  in  each  centre,  and  the  onfer  and  sequence 
in  which  it  occurs,  depends  during  ilie  "downward  arc"  as  it  is 
called,  endrdjr  upon  the  dilTc-ring  vehicles,  tbe  ufudhis  or  bndica, 
with  which  ibc  centre  bcconws  clothed  or  cnvdoped.  And 
it  is  not  till  the  upward  arc  of  evolation  has  advanced  to  u>in« 
extent  thai  consciou!i  citoice  b^ins  to  play  any  coiispicuoui  part 
in  the  process.  Indeed,  it  is  only,  1  think,  wlirn  the  centre 
appears  as  man,  (hat  is,  obtains  the  human  causal  body  as 
vehicle,  that  we  can  sp«ak  of  corndtms  dioico  as  in  actual 
operation  at  all  on  the  planes  helow  tbe  highest. 

But  one  half  at  lexti  of  the  whole  cycle  of  evolution  in  our 
syatem  has  already  been  tra^'craed  when  the  causal  txHly  is 
foriDed  and  man  becomes  truly  ninn-vlion  in  vtrictncM  the 
"centre,"  the  Divine  Spirit  or  Spark  which  "I"  ultimately  am, 
obtains  its  first  truly  hunian  birth. 

Now  all  this  agclor^  process,  tip  to  that  point,  has  been 
occupied  in  the  slow  preparation  of  and  pnrtial  learning  to 
niaaipuUle  the  bodies  we  now  use  ui  easily  [hough  even  still  so 
imperfectly — the  physical,  astral,  mental  and  causal— and  thoir 
full  mastery  ntid  development  will  o<x.\i\r«  iht;  rc^mainder  of  the 
present  c>-clc  of  evolution,  itui  it  in  iIicm;  bodies  wliir.li  in  thoir 
varied  building  have  detemiinrd  ;iiii]  do  Ntill  dclcrinine  the 
sequence,  the  order,  in  which  the  iKjwcrs  cif  th«  renin-,  the  Self 
in  us,  shall  be  called  lortli.  And  till  the  caiiul  budy  was  formed, 
these  other  bodies  were  hM\t/or  u.<i,  by  the  working  of  the  Logos 
and  his  agents,  far  more  than  tbcy  were  buitl  ^y  us  directly  and 
ioimedtalety.  In  them  arc  expressed  |Mutinlly  a  tuinor  icrics  out 
of  the  infinite  possibilities  which  await  realisation  in  m,  but  which 
the  L-Cgos,  our  Failvvr,  had  already  aclualiittd  (;rc  lie  called  lliis 
Universe  into  beint;  from  within  himself. 

Out  "lirsl  human  btrlh,"  tbnefon:,  ia  by  no  muint  liir-  firsl 
putting  fonh,  tlie  (xnt  o^minK  into  manifcstali'M)  of  il>«i  \tivnui 
Spark  which  a  oar  real  Self.  Il  but  marks  a  certain  deAnita  and 
very  unjiortanl  stage  »n  the  |«-fx;es* — the  pf^int,  namvly,  wbcro 
the  Self  in  us,  Ibe  tnse  "  I/'  itgiitj  to  take  into  its  own  hands  ih« 
funher  ooone  at  ita   unJaMmcnt  and  lo  dsTclajf  Um  power  of 
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conscious  choice.  Uut  in  its  long  past  of  slow  unfoldmcnt  in 
other  forms,  it  has  dewloped,  nctiuilised  from  witliin  its  boundless 
store,  a  certain  definite  scries  of  poA-crs  and  cjualitic?),  which 
distinguish  !t  in  mamfestat'tan  froni  other  similar  IJivino  Sparlcs  and 
give  to  it  wilhin  the  lields  of  maniffscation,  a  specific,  individual 
chwacter  of  its  own.  Thus  at  any  point  oi"  limv,  each  centre  in 
manifestntion  is  distinguishable  from  all  others,  not  in  essence  or 
in  inmost  nature,  which  in  all  alike  is  That,  but  in  manifestation, 
in  the  actual,  rtTali.ted,  developed  and  operative  »ct  of  jiowern  and 
potentialities  which  it  has  ui]folded  and  actiulised  up  to  that 
moment.  All  powers  and  jXiiNihilitiea  of  the  Infmite  All  lie 
latent  within  each  alike,  waiting  their  unfuldment.  In  the 
Eternal  all  are  One,  there  is  twither  before  nor  after,  neither  Timet 
nor  Cliiitige,  nor  Difference.  But  manifestation  implies,  na);,  ti 
all  these,  and  thus  long  before  the  hour  of  our  lltsi  "  human 
birth  **  we  ha\'e  become  diffeient  ns  manifested,  that  is  finite  and 
limitvd  beings,  clothed  in  partially  developed  vestures  of  matter, 
which,  while  they  aid«  nay  bring  about  our  unfoldmcnt,  also  limit 
and  shut  us  in. 

And  the  i)robIctn  of  Justice.^     In  the  sum  toul,  each  and  all 
must  acquire  all  and  every  experience,  and  the  balance  swii^ ; 
true  and  unerring.    Time  matters  not  at  .ill.  for  each  rentre  of 
the  Divine  Life,  ere  it  becomes  "one  with  the  Father,"  lias  passed i 
through  all  places  alike  and  has  tasted  in  equal  measure  of  every) 
cup^  has  assimilated  all  experience  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
Universe  of  Manifesiaiion, 
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Question  aa. 

TAtrr  are  ttppartnHy  no  rt/trtnas  lo  tht  deKtrint  of  Rtin{nr»aiion 
in  Ihf  nrrilingt  of  the  tarly  Chvreh  Fathers  :  if  this  wAo  iHt 
east  with  ref;ard  ta  the  other  early  Christian  Stcts  wkuh  ivtrt 
substqsuHtly  c^Hdanned  as  htretiea/t    (1S96.) 

R,  S.  i(.— In  ihc  Gnostic  Gosptl  /'ittis  Sophia  frequent 
snce  to  the  ideaofrebinh  is  to  be  found.  Thus  Mary  ([>.  196) 
inieriifcts  a  saying  of  Jesus  us  roiluyrs : 

"  O  Master,  thou  ha-s  said  unto  us  aforetinje,  'Agrw  uHili  thine 
enemy  whiUt  thou  are  in  the  way  with  htm,  iest  at  any  time  thine 
enemy  deliver  ihee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thcc  to  the 
officer,  and  iheoAoer  cast  thee  into  prison :  (hou  shalt  not  cutne 
out  thence  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uitermoat  rarihing.' 

"  Manifcstl)'  is  thy  word  concerning  thtg,  'Every  soul  winch 
shall  come  Torih  rrom  the  body,  and  shall  go  on  iu  way  wiili  the 
counterfeit  of  the  spirit,  and  which  hath  not  found  the  mystery  of 
breaking  all  the  seals  and  all  the  bondx,  that  it  may  be  set  free 
from  the  counterfeit  of  the  spirit  which  is  bound  unto  it ;  well, 
then,  that  soul  which  has  not  found  the  mystery  of  light,  and 
haih  not  found  the  mystery  of  dclachii^  the  counterfeit  of  ihe 
spirit  which  is  bound  to  it  within ;  if,  then,  that  soul  hath  not 
(oand  it,  the  counterfeit  of  the  5[Nrit  bringelh  that  soul  unto  the 
TTT^n  of  light,  and  the  vir^n  of  lii;lii,  the  judge,  handcth  over 
thai  Mul  lo  one  of  her  receivers,  and  her  receiveT  ciisteth  it  into 
the  spheres  of  the  a-ons,  and  it  is  not  set  free  from  transmigriilioTU 
into  bodiew,  until  it  givcCh  signs  of  being  in  iu  last  rycle^'  " 

The  embryonic  stages  of  RetnisimatiCMi  and  the  workings  of  the 
kamiic  law  are  ntggested  in  the  following  <p.  343) : 
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"And  ihe  rulers  give  cominandment  lo  the  workmen  saying, 
'This  is  the  ty|Je  which  yc  shall  set  in  the  matter  of  the  world. 
Set  ye  the  compound  of  ihe  power  which  is  in  the  soul  within  all 
of  them,  that  they  may  hold  together,  for  il  is  their  support,  and 
outside  Ihe  sotil  pbcc  Ihe  counterfeit  of  the  spirit' 

"Following  this  plan  the  workmen  of  the  rulers  bring  the 
power,  the  soul,  and  the  counterfeit  of  the  spirit,  and  pour  ihem  all 
three  into  the  world  passing  through  the  world  of  the  rulers  of 
the  midst. 

"The  rulcr&  of  the  mtdst  also  inspect  the  counterfeit  of  the 
spirit  and  also  the  destiny.  The  latter,  whose  name  is  the 
destiny,  luadcth  on  a  man  until  it  hath  him  killed  by  the  death 
which  i.s  destined  for  him.  Thi«,  the  rulers  of  the  gre&l  fate  have 
bound  to  tlic  soul     .     ,     , 

"  .'Ml  this  i  will  tell  unto  you  and  the  cUus  of  every  soul,  and 
the  type  whereby  Ihcy  come  into  bodies,  cither  as  men,  or  birds, 
or  eattli:,  or  wild  heftnt-s,  or  reptiles  or  any  other  sjiecies  that 
existetli  in  the  world." 

The  method  of  tht;  workmen  ix  further  explained  !n  relation  to 
Kartnic  compukion  (p.  346}: 

**  Now,  therefore,  when  the  workmen  of  the  rulers  have  caai 
one  part  into  the  woman  and  the  other  into  the  man,  even  though 
ihe  pair  be  removed  a  great  distance  from  one  anoilicr.  the  work- 
men compel  them  secretly  to  be  united  together  in  the  union  of 
the  world.  .  .  .  And  forthwith  the  workmen  of  the  rvlen 
enter  into  her,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  her." 

Then  follows  a  description  of  ihc  way  in  which  the  workmen 
impress  the  organism,  and  build  the  different  mcmbcr:>  into  the 
body. 

Finally,  ihe  inriolability  of  the  karroic  law  is  most  dearly  set 
Foctb  in  the  following  remurkable  passage  (p,  350^  ■ 
'  '^Amen,  I  say  unto  you,  every  jot  that  is  set  down  in  the 
account  of  every  man  by  the  fate,  be  it  every  good  or  be  it  evei7i 
evil,  in  a  word  cwry  jol  that  hath  Ix^n  set  down  will  be  worked 
out." 

Many  otlier  pa«inge:i  could  be  adduced,  for  the  whole  of  the 
mystic   narmlivc  luma  on   Ihe    two  great   facta  of   Karma  and 

inounaiicn,  but  suDicient  has  been  quoted  In  give  the  reader 
idea  of  the  unequivocablc  statements  supplied  lo  us  by  the 

chers  of  the  Gnoui.     But  Bltakli  (devotion)  gained  the  upper 
d,  and  Gfiana  (gnoais,  wisdom)  was  condemned,  and  so  tha 
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Western  world  has  had  an  unintelligent  Taith  and  a  mdo  quia 

QUESTIOH    aj. 

Qiitttion  at  staffs  thai  ^thtre  are  appartnlly  no  rtftrtneti  ta 
the  doctrint  of  ReimarmtioK  in  the  writings  e/  tAe  earfy 
CAfrcA  Fathers  " :  surtij  ifds  is  a  vtry  4xaggerat(d  slatemttnl  f 
(1896.) 

G.  R.  S.  M. — This  ever-recurring  question  among  theocophical 
students  can  onlj-  be  wtiticd  by  the  prodtjcljon  of  evidence  Fiom 
tb«  writings  o(  the  Fathers  themselves.  In  order  to  show  ilie 
aste  of  aSuts  we  will  append  two  quotatioDS,  the  (ir^l  Tfom  the 
pen  gf  an  uniTamn>cUcd  inquirci  who  was  remaikabiy  Tree  from 
prejudice  for  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  and  the  second  froiu  the 
leciurcs  of  a  cleric  who  by  the  very  conditions  of  the  lecture  tnul, 
faad  to  defend  certain  dogmas.  Bcay>obre  and  Burton  werr  both 
vitbout  the  rainl»t  sympathy  for  the  doctrine  of  Rein  tarnation, 
and,  thcrdorc,  wc  cannot  expect  from  ihcm  a  really  inlelligcnt 
Ueatment  of  the  subject  itMlf,  but  they  are  useful  to  us  in  the 
psexnt  question,  since  the  fonncr  distinaly  assctts  with  rvjard 
to  Origcn  that  be  was  a  Rctncamntionisl,  while  the  latter  quo(e»  a 
mtniber  of  passages  to  show  that  this  wis  ruii  the  case. 

In  Beausobrc's  J/ittoirt  Critifut  de  Mamckit  tt  du  AfanieMsmr 
(AmstettUra,  1734).  we  read  in  volume  iL,  pp.  491  iqq.,  u 
fDlkws: 

"  It  is  certain  that  Orif^cn  bdieved  thai  soals  animate  iteveral 
bodies  SDCcesDveiy,  and  that  these  transmigrations  are  regulated 
aocordiBg  to  their  merits  or  demeriis.  If  we  IjcUere  the  anony- 
fM»t  author,  of  whom  PhotittK  has  ^ven  an  extract,  the  learned 
Oc^en  BDBSi  have  staivd  that  the  soul  of  the  Saviour  was  tbc  aamc 
w  the  soo]  of  Adant.  H«  had  appaiently  taken  ibis  idea  from 
Ae  Jews.  Howercr  that  maf  be,  (faere  is  no  doobl  ihtl  be 
adn^tted  fbe  tmuimgration  of  soula  The  only  qoeMkin  to 
deterauiie  is  whether  laliooal  90«l«  coold  be  w  (ir  debased  aa  to 
!■■  tuo  lbs  bodia  of  animah.  Soani  Jefocne  bean  wimeaa  (bat 
iUi  enor  was  to  be  (iraod  in  tbc  (Gfedc  oripnal  oflhc]  firsc  boolt 
of  Oofoft  Print^la;  but  it  is  00  longer  to  be  fband  ia  Ibe 
[LaiiD^  tnaalatMO  wiiicb  wc  powcii,  a  bet  wfaicb  riwwa  that  it  is 
one  d  tte  pnngK  which  the  ttaniitor  Ririfaoi  cai  OM.  Saint 
is  wortfay  of  our  credcace.    Oi^en,  wbo  aitn  kfidy 
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into  philosophical  questions  in  his  workit,  supposed  that  it  iras 
jioKNibic  Tot  tiic  snuls  of  great  sinners  to  bi;  liciit  tnio  the  bodies  of 
animaU,  there  to  expiate  their  crimes.  I  say  that  he  belie<%d 
that  that  was  fiossUilCf  for  he  doc*  not  affirm  it  ;is  a  dogma;  it  is 
only  a  probable  conjecture,  a.1  Saint  Jerome  agrees.  All  that  can 
b&  said  a  chat  Origon  did  not  believe  thai  this  opinion  would  in 
any  way  damage  the  foundation  of  the  Faith, 

"Several  other  Cliristlan  philosophers,  who  have  not  been 
treated  with  such  severity  as  Origen,  permitted  iheraselves  to  be 
led  astray  into  the  error  of  the  tmtisinigraiion  of  souls.  Nice- 
pboTus  Gregoras  was  right  in  attributing  it  to  SyncsiuB  It  is  to 
be  found  in  several  passages  of  the  works  of  this  Father,  and 
especially  in  the  following  prayer  which  he  addresses  to  God : 
*  Father,  gram  that  my  soul,  mingling  with  the  Light,  may  no  more 
he  plunged  in  the  delusion  of  Karih.'  l^i  us  add  lo  Synesius 
another  Cbrisri^n  phiiosopher  [Chalcidius],  «f  an  earlier  date,  who 
gives  his  unqualified  consent  to  the  same  error,  when  writing  :  'Souls 
who  have  failed  to  unite  ilicmselvcs  with  (iod,  arc  coni|K:lIcd,  by 
the  law  of  de^ttiny,  to  begin  :i  new  kind  of  life,  entirely  different 
from  thdr  former  [existence],  until  they  n;pent  of  their  sins,' 

"I  shijuld  h.-tve  imaf;ined  that  this  'new  kind  of  life,  entirely 
different  to  tlicir  former  [existence],'  means  that  victous  souls  pass 
into  the  bodies  of  animaU,  but  chat  cannot  be  the  idea  of  Chalci> 
dius,  for  J  have  already  remarked  that  he  endeavours  to  give  an 
{tll^utieal  interprcUlion  of  what  Plato  said  on  tlie  subject,  in 
order  to  rclie\'e  him  of  an  opinion  which  has  the  appearance  of 
too  great  absurdity. 

"I'hu.'i  tlicn  it  was  not  only  the  Sinionians,  Basilidians, 
Valentinians,  Marcionitcs,  etc.,  and  in  general  those  who  are 
called  (jnostics,  who  abandoned  thcnLsclves  to  the  error  of 
metempsychosis,  but  also  Chrixtian  phituso|>hers  of  great  merit 
and  high  virtue,  the  error  being  exceedingly  seductive  on  account 
of  its  antt(|iiity  and  universality,  and  betaus«  of  ttw  principles  of 
which  it  was  IteJieved  to  be  the  consequence." 

We  thus  see  that  in  the  case  of  Origcii,  Iteausobrc's  main 
evidence  de]iendh  on  a  ()uoialion  of  Jerome,  which  has  been 
apparently  removed  from  Origun's  PrindpUs  by  the  orthodoxy  of 
RulTinus,  and  in  aut>port  of  his  several  abi«nion>  he  refers  solely 
to  HuetiUB  (Origtniana,  L.  ii.  Qufct^t.  vi.  No.  17,  p.  loa). 

For  the  test  of  Scausobre's  quotations  in  support  of  his  other 
statements  1  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  work. 
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Burton,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures,  entitled  An  fHfuiry  into  thi 
Jitrcaa  ef  the  Ap^stolU  Agt  (Oscford,  1829),  traverses  tlic  opinion 
of  BeauM>bfc,  writing  »s  follows  on  |>p,  427,  -tiS: 

"It  lias  oflcii  been  said  lluc  sonic  Chri&lian miters,  and 
particularly  Origvj).  lielieved  in  .1  tmnsmiBntion  ofsoul^  Jerome 
fMserted  it  of  Ori^cn  ;  and  Huciius,  Beauaobrc  and  ollicrs,  havx; 
made  the  same  itAtemcnt.  Tlui  Ortgen  bdicved  in  tiu  pre- 
existCDce  or  soub  cannot  Ik  denied,  and  OTe^ory  of  Nysa  has 
,shoim  that  the  two  doctrines  arc  connected  together!  but  I  cannot 
'  help  doubling  whether  the  charge  was  not  brought  against  Origen 
by  inference  aitd  imi>licalion,  rather  than  bj  positive  {iroof.  There 
is  no  passage  in  his  existing  wrilif^^s  which  shows  a  Iwhef  in  the 
tiarumiioiuion  of  soul&  On  the  coiiuary  hcsccoistobcdtuidodly 
opjioscd  lo  it :  he  speaks  of  ii»ing  titc  doctriot^s  of  Christianity 
'10  heal  thocic  who  arc  suffering  from  the  foolish  notion  of  the 
mtUnsi>maioiit* :  he  nys  of  CeUus.  '  If  he  had  been  nware  what 
awaits  ihti  sou!  in  its  future  eternal  existence,  he  would  not  haw 
so  violently  attacked  the  nQtion  of  an  immortal  being  oooiir^ 
into  n  mortal  body ;  not  accoidii^  to  the  mttemomatosis  of  Flato, 
but  by  another  and  sublimertncthod.'  Speaking  of  those  words  in 
Matt.  xt.  14 :  ''I'his  is  Ciias,  which  was  for  to  come,'  he-  observes, 
•From  this  jNusagt;,  which  stands  almost  alone,  some  pcnton&Iuve 
introduced  a  meltnt^maiotis,  as  if  Jesus  himself  had  thus  conlirmcd 
the  [Kilion  :  but,  if  this  were  true,  we  ought  to  find  something  like 
it  io  many  paMutges  of  the  prophets  or  ci'attgclists.'  In  another 
pbce  he  speaks  of  persons,  '  «bo  arc  strangers  to  ibe  dorliinc  of 
the  church  Kuppoiting  that  soub  pass  frotn  human  bodies  to  the 
bodies  of  dogs  according  to  Ihvir  difTercm  crimes.'  Hut  the  most 
femarkaUc  {lassage  is  where  he  is  again  speaking  of  Klias,  as 
mcntiooed  in  Matt.  xvii.  lo,  an<l  say*,  '  In  these  words  it  a|>poin( 
to  me  that  £lias  does  not  mean  the  hjuI,  lest  I  should  fall  into  the 
doctrine  of  the  mtttmomahsis,  which  is  not  lidd  by  the  Church  of 
God,  nor  handed  down  by  the  apostles,  nor  does  it  appear 
anywhav  in  the  Scriptures.'  He  then  argues  at  considcrBbIc 
ler^th  against  the  notion;  and  upon  the  whole  1  cannot  but 
conclude  that  the  charge  which  has  been  brouj^ht  against  Origen 
n  entire)}'  gTuundlcii&  I'liii^  was  shown  formerly  by  Pampbilus  in 
his  D^ttut  fij  Ohgm  (c.  10)  -.  and  Huetius  professes  the  samu 
opinion  in  the  work  to  which  I  hove  already  lefenred  Q  19,  etc.), 
tfaoogb  Bcausobre  quotes  him  as  if  be  bad  charged  Origen  with 
•freeing  with  Pythagoras  and  I'lata" 
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For  the;  references  I  must  refer  the  student  lo  Durlon's  notc&H 

\Vc  ihm  sec  thai  (<i)  Bcausobre  anj  Burton  lake  a  diaiii«tTica11y^ 
opposile  view  of  the  passages  from  fhrigen's  works  ({uoied  by 
iluctius;  that  (^)  Kcausubrc  buses  him.sdf  u|i'in  a  paasagc  trhtch 
h«  asserts  han  hsen  in  translniion  wilfully  expunged  Trom  Origen's 
works;  lliai  (0  OriRcn  t«liev«d  in  prc-Lxistcncc.  but  denied 
mclcnsomillosis ;  that  (J)  Burlon  skilfiiU)-  lumfints  ha  arjjument 
to  Origen,  and  omits  all  reference  to  Synraitis  and  Cbalcidius,  and 
with  regard  to  Origen  passes  <yvcT  in  silence  llie  charge  of  mutilation 
of  (he  original  made  against  Kul^inus. 

With  refiard  to  Origen,  ilierefore,  the  question  resolves  itself 
into  {a)  whether  or  not  he  htdd  tho  rdva  of  Reincarnation  though 
denying  the  possibility  of  the  degradation  of  the  human  soul  to  the 
iinimii!  tiingdoin  ;  (b)  wheihti  his  idea  of  Rci  neat  nation  wn.s  that 
of  renewed  embodiment  on  earth  in  liumin  fortn,  or  re-embodi- 
ment in  some  ascending  Kale  of  spheres.  I'his  quisttion  b  sdll 
undecided,  and  will  remain  obscure  until  we  can  disoover  what 
differena:.  if  any,  Origen  made  between  the  terms  "  metenso- 
mato^is"  and  "metempsychosis." 

In  any  Cflsi-,  students  of  Theosophy,  from  their  fuller  informa- 
tion on  tlte  siibjci;!,  will  be  able  to  assign  each  scrap  of  informa- 
tion to  its  proper  place  in  the  psychological  scheme 

The  doctrine  is  that  rebirth  normally  takes  place  here  on  earth. 
It  Is  only  when  a  soul  Is  so  irretrievably  vicious  that  Reincarnation 
in  human  form  is  no  longer  possible,  that  it  may  pass  back  into  .in 
inferior  kingdom  ;  tlinugh  this  is  a  rctj'  rare  event  fortunately,  the 
terrible  possibility  has  been  exRggcratcd  into  a  frcciucnt  occurrence 
by  didactic  moralists  in  India  and  (Irecce  as  an  incentive  lo  virtue 
and  a  delrrrcnt  from  vice,  just  as  ihc  eternal  hell  doctrine  has 
been  ii>ed  in  (?hristianlly.  The  idea  of  Reincarnation,  not  on 
earth,  but  in  other  spheres,  is  n  dim  ixho  of  the  planetary  chain 
doctrine,  and  also  of  the  passage  of  the  soul  from  plane  to  plane 
in  the  fiast'MarUm  state. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  as  the  real  facts  were  giktrded  with 
jealfMis  secrecy  in  antiquity,  the  garbled  versions  of  Ihe  doctrine 
and  su[>cT»tiiKMift  glomes  ujion  it  that  were  in  public  circulation 
have  always  to  be  received  with  the  greatest  possible  caution. 
Christian  apologists  invariably  utte  the  term  "  mctcmpsj-chosis  "  toj 
mean  ihe  passage  of  the  soul  into  the  bodies  of  animals  and' 
nothing  dse,  thus  at  tlie  very  outset  exonerating  an  exceedinglj' 
;niie  detail  into  the  full  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  teaching. 
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QllHSTION   14. 

WktFt  art  the  aUe^d  passages  bearingon  RHn<arnatwn  fo  te/ound 
in  tht  tewAi  efOrisen  and  Syifttimt    <i896.) 

G.  K.  S.  M. — Although,  unfortunately,  [  have  not  the  whole  of 
Sjrncstus'  writings  on  my  shelves,  rtte  following  may  be  of  scnricc 
•s  t  conlrihulion  to  an  answer. 

Thomas  Taylor,  in  lirs  "  Rf:i.tonirion  of  the  Platonic  Theology  " 
{C^mmmt.  of  Pr^lut  an  tkt  Elfttrnli  0/  EutHd,  ii.  269,  n.),  Ie!ls 
m  that  Synesius  **  was  n  naii\-e  of  Cyrene  in  Africa  ;  travelled  into 
Egypt  for  improvement,  and  perfected  his  Mtidics  under  the 
edebratcd  Hypalin— a  woman  no  less  eminent  for  hvr  uncomioon 
abilities,  than  rcmarkabtcr  for  her  tragical  dealti.  .  .  .  Though 
Synesius  was  rduelantly  consecT:iled  Btiihop  of  Ptolcnuis  about 
the  year  410,  yet  we  may  collect  from  his  tenets  that  he  wias  not  a 
perfect  convctt  \m  CluisUanity,  and  from  hb  epistles  tliai  he 
lunented  hi*  epiKopal  station.  For  with  n^r*^*^'  ^*^  ^^  former, 
be  denied  the  immediate  creation  of  the  world,  its  linal  dcstraction, 
■nd  the  resuTrcctioii  of  the  dead  :  and  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
be  frequently  and  earnettly  begi  to  be  discharged  from  his  of!ice, 
and  dodarcs  that  as  he  was  by  education  a  heathen,  and  by 
pfofession  a  phi1o«opher,  he  had  met  with  no  soccess  since  he 
presumed  to  serve  at  the  alur.  Particularly  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Olympius  (Rpisl.  95)  he  declares  that  if  his  duty  u  n 
bishop  should  be  any  hindrance  to  liis  philosophy,  he  would 
rdinquiah  his  dioccse,  abjure  Ins  orders,  and  rentovc  into 
Greece." 

In  his  book  On  Dreams,  Synesitis  writes  as  follows  : 

*■  In  wl»l  the  diseaw  of  this  spirit  consists,  by  what  means  it 
lanftnshe^  and  is  dulled,  and  how  it  becocnes  purified  and 
deAeitcd.  and  restored  to  its  ari];tnal  simplicity  and  {>crfect>on, 
moM.  be  learned  from  the  arearu  of  philosophy  ;  from  whi<.-h  being 
pttnficd  by  the  lustraiions  of  mysteries  it  passes  into  a  Divine 
conditiot)  of  being.  But  it  is  requisite  to  banish  all  inSiutions 
extemally.  before  the  phantasiic  spirit  can  superinduce  the 
dirinily.  And  whoever  preserves  it  pore  by  a  life  according  to 
noRtre,  will  render  it  pTom[>i  for  this  most  eialted  etnploymenL 
For  this  tptrit  ondrrsiands  the  afTcction  of  the  soul,  and  is  not 
destiuHe  of  sympathy  lowuds  it,  like  its  tntoceous  vestment  the 
bodf,  which  has  a  condition  opposite  to  the  more  esccUcnt 
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uffsclions  of  the  Kotil.  But  the  primary  and  proper  vehicle  of  this 
plianlastic  spirit,  when  the  soul  is  in  a  flountitiing  condition,  is 
attenuated  and  etlitrreal ;  but  when  the  soul  is  hadly  alTcctcd, 
then  this  vehicle  is  dulled,  and  becomes  terrene  For  this 
{jtiantaslic  spirit  is  Hiliialed  in  the  conflnei  of  the  rational  &nd 
bnital  nature,  ts  of  an  incorporeal  and  corporeal  d^rec;  nnd  is 
th«  cumiiion  boundary  of  both,  and  the  medium  which  conjoins 
l>ivinc  natures  with  the  lowest  of  all.  On  this  account  it  is 
difticull  to  comprehend  its  nature  by  phtlosophy,  for  it  cullerrts 
that  which  accords  wilh  itwlf,  as  it  were,  from  things  separated 
by  to  great  nn  interval  from  its  own.  But  nature  extendi^  (lie 
latitude  of  a  phantastic  essence  through  many  conditions  of  things, 
for  it  descends  even  to  animals,  to  whom  intclltxt  i!>  not  pivsent 
In  this  awe,  however,  it  is  no  lott^cr  the  vehicle  of  »  diviner  iOuJ, 
but  presides  over  iLs  subject  powers,  lx:cQnies  the  reason  of  the 
unimai  wilh  which  it  is  connected,  and  is  tHe  occiuuon  of  its  ikct- 
iltg  with  much  wisdoni  and  propriety. 

"But  thiit  phanlMtic  spirit  may  be  uvoi  purified  in  brutes,  »o 
that  something  betier  may  be  induced  ;  and  all  the  (genera  of 
dasioous  difirc  their  caacncc  from  a  life  of  lliis  kind,  for  their 
wliole  essence  Is  composed  from  the  plianta&y  and  from  inward 
Imaginutions.  .  .  .  Hcnoe  this  animal  spirit,  which  Divine  men 
have  denominated  the  apirituiil  buul,  becomes  a  god,  and  iUi  ontui- 
form  daemon,  and  an  ima^e,  in  which  the  soul  suffers  the  punish- 
ment of  its  guilt.  And  in  txiniformity  with  ihi&  the  oracles  al&o 
compare  lite  life  uf  the  soul  in  this  animal  spirit  to  the  imagina- 
tions of  dreams.  Philosophy,  too,  agrees  in  asserting  that  pre- 
ceding lives  arc  certain  prc|}aratiQns  to  those  in  a  suliscqucnl  order, 
while  the  postession  of  the  best  hatut  in  souls  renders  this  spirit 
more  adapted  to  elevation,  and  wipes  nway  the  profound  htains  uf 
a  baser  alTection.  Hence  by  natural  allurcmcnis,  this  spirit  is 
either  elevated  on  high,  on  account  of  its  heat  and  dryness,  which 
Plato  signifies  by  the  wings  of  the  soul,  and  Heraciilus  when  he 
says,  /Aa/  a  dry  soul  is  t/u  wistst ;  or  l>ecoming  bulity  and  humid, 
it  merges  itself  in  the  Tcce».ies  of  the  cailh  by  a  natural  gravity  ; 
and  is  thus  cwiceak-d  tit  dorkness,  and  liurtcd  into  a  Nubturra- 
nean  rt:gion.  For  a  place  of  this  kiitd  iK  |>eculiarly  adapted  to 
humid  Xj>iriu  ;  and  the  life  (here  \*  unhappy,  and  ubnuxious  to 
punishiiumt.  It  is,  however,  possible  by  latx>ur  and  time,  and  a 
tlnuuition  mio  other  lives,  for  cJic  ioiuginativc  soul  when  purified, 
Ito  emerge  from  this  dark  abod«.\  fur  it  passe-s  it»  course  through 
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of  a  twofold  nature,  and  alternately  approaches  to  inferior  and 
subordinate  conditions  of  being- 

"  But  the  soul  in  its  tirst  doccnt  derives  this  spirit  Trom  the 
planetary  spheres,  and  entering  this  as  a  boat  a.tstKiatcs  itself 
with  the  corporeal  world,  earnestly  contending  that  it  may  either 
at  the  same  time  dnw  this  .tpint  after  it  in  itf  Hlght,  or  that  tlicy 
nuy  not  abide  in  conjunction.  Indc^id  it  is  rarely,  though 
possible  tu  Ik  accumplislicd,  that  tlie  one  deserts  the  other  in 
descending  to  the  earth,  for  it  is  unUvrful  not  to  believe  in 
myMcrics  of  known  ctedibilily  and  tiuili.  llut  the  soul's  regies' 
■ion  will  be  base,  if  ahe  neglects  to  restore  that  which  is  foreign 
from  her  nature,  and  leaves  about  the  eanh  what  she  had 
received  from  on  high,  and  this  indeed  one  or  two  may  obtain 
as  a  gift  nf  Divinity  and  Inttiatiori.  For  it  is  instituted  by  nature, 
that  the  soul,  once  seated  in  this  phantastic  spirit,  ahould  either 
follow,  or  draw,  or  be  drawn,  yet  so  M  to  remain  copulated  with 
this  spirit,  till  it  again  ascends  from  whence  it  catne.  Hence, 
when  on  account  of  its  depravity  diis  spirit  gro>vs  heavy,  at  the 
jtame  time  it  draws  down  the  soul,  which  had  yielded  to  its  gravila- 
tian.  And  tlie  dread  of  this  is  what  the  oradcs  announce  to 
QUI  intellectual  conceptions,  wheii  lliey  adme :  '  Nor  decline 
beneath  into  ilic  ohecure  world,  whuse  deptli  is  always  an 
unfaithful  bottuni,  aod  an  infernal  darkne^*^  squalid,  rcjoiciiig 
in  shadows,  and  ful^  of  stupidity  and  folly.'.  .  . 


"  No  place  would  be  left  for  the  soul  to  take  her  flight  from 
the  dominion  of  matter,  if  in  the  present  stale  die  lived  free  from 
ibc  incursions  of  evil,  and  hence  it  is  proper  to  believe,  that 
prefects  of  die  infernal  regions  have  invented  vulgar  proxperittcs 
as  the  snircs  uf  Ihc  soul.  It  may,  ihercfoie,  be  said  that  souls 
cmigraiini^  from  hence  drink  of  oblivion  ;  but  the  cup  of  oblivion 
u  extended  to  souls  entering  into  the  present  life,  by  pleasure 
and  dchghL  For  when  the  soul  descends  sjiontaneoutly  Co  its 
Conner  lifi^  with  mercenary  vtewc,  it  rl^ccivcs  servitude  as  the 
rtmud  of  its  mercenary  labours.  But  this  is  the  design  of 
detcent,  that  the  soul  may  aceoaiplisb  a  certain  8<-rvitude  to  the 
nattire  of  the  Universe,  prescribed  \yy  the  laws  of  Adrasjia,  or 
inevitable  fat&" 

G.— I  iiocstion  very  much  whether  any  positive  evidence  can 
be  obtained  Irom  Onsen's  works  slKnrir^  that  be  held  the 
doctrine  of  Keincamation  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  uf  the 
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word>  Thai  lie  regarded  tbc  pr(>c?ns(encc  of  the  souL  ma  a  fact 
is  well  known,  but  il  would  appear  from  many  pnssages  iliat  Ite 
conceived  ilic  soul  as  ai>pcar)ng  for  the  (irst  time  on  this  earth 
having,  from  lh(?  beginning  of  all  ihings,  pai^Kcd  lliroiigh  a  s«ries1 
of  States  in  su(wr-carthly  ri-gions.  The  soul  fdi  into  mancr,  or 
wu  born  in  a  ph)-sical  body,  for  one  of  two  reasons — first, 
becaoae  tjf  its  prcviuuK  sinful  actions,  or  second,  because  its 
presence  was  required  for  the  aid  of  those  who  were  lower  in  the 
scale  of  evolution,  for  Origen  clearly  recognised  ihe  growth  and 
dcvclopnicni  of  ilie  soul.  In  De  J*rimipiis,  Book  in.,  chap,  v., 
he  coinpnrtfs  (lie  future  of  the  soul  with  the  [xist,  and  arjjueti  that 
ti3  there  i^  no  finatity  tlier«  can  have  be«n  nu  tieginnin^, 

"I  am,  indeed,  of  opinion  that  as  the  end  and  consunimaiiort 
of  the  saints  will  be  in  those  [age-i]  wliich  an:  nr)t  seen,  tind  are 
eternal,  wc  must  conclude  (as  frcqucnity  [minted   out  in  the 
preceding  paget),   from  a  conleniplatioj-i  of  that  Y<ny  end,   thai 
rationnl  creatures  had  alsu  a  similar  beginning.    And  if  ihey  hadj 
a  licginning  auch  as  itie  end  for  which  they  hope,  they  cnstc 
undoubtedly  from  the  verj-  beginning  in  those  (a(;es]  which  are  nt 
seen  and  are  eternal.    And  if  this  is  so,  then  there  has  l>cen  i' 
descent,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  condition,  on  the  part  not  odI; 
of  those  souls  who  haw  dcsfrvitl  the-  change  by  the  variety   of 
theii  movement*,  but  also  on  that  of  ihosi;  who,  in  order  to  serve 
the  whole  world,   were   brouglit  down   from    Ihofte   higher  and 
invisible  spheres  lo  llitrsc  lower  and  visible  ones,  alihuugh  against 
(heir  will.     '  Because  llie  creature  vfaa   subjected   to   vanity,  not 
willingly,  but  becau«e  of  him  who  subjected  the  Hame  in  hope." 
.     ,     .     The  hope  indeed  of  freedom  is  enlertiuned  by  the  whole 
of  cieolion — of  being  liberated  from  the  corruption  of  slavery— J 
when  the  sons  of  God,  who  cither  fell  away  or  were  scaiteredl 
abroad,  shall  be  gathered  ti^cthcr  into  one.  or  when  they  shaH^ 
have  fulfilled  Ihetr  other  duties  in  this  world,  which  an*  known  to 
God  alone,  the  Disposer  of  all  Ihing!^." 

Origen  goes  on  to  remark  "that  it  was  owing  to  preceding 
cause,  originating  in  free-will,  that  this  variety  of  omuigemenl  had 
been  instituted  by  Ood."  The  whole  of  the  chapter  from  which 
these  <|uotfltions  have  been  taken  deals  with  the  subject. 

Origen,  in  common  with  all    Christian  nritcrs,  objects   perst^, 
lenity  to  the  Greek  conception  of  metempsychosis,  but  leaves  it 
open  to  doubt  whether  the  objection  includes  Reincarnation  in 
human  bodies  or  only  the  transmigration  into  animal  (arms. 
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In  Contra  Cflmm,  Boolt  i.,  chap,  xx.,  he  writes  :  "  Th*  Jew  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  Celsus  and  thoK  like  liiiii,  deemed  inferior  to 
him  who  degrades  the  Divinity,  not  only  to  the  level  of  ntionat 
and  moru1  nnimals,  but  tven  to  thai  of  irrational  aUoI — a  view 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  nij-thical  doctrine  of  traiisitiigration, 
according  to  which  the  soul  TaIIs  down  from  the  summit  of  heaven 
and  enters  into  the  body  of  hniic  beasts,  botli  tame  and  savage  I  " 
In  Houk  I.,  chap,  xxxiii.,  he  discuiiscs  the  birch  of  Jcsiu, 
defending  the  idea  of  immaciiUie  concepiion,  and  at  the  same 
tioK  introducing  us  to  the  doctrine  of  prc-cxistcncc 

"  Now  if  a  particular  soul,  for  certain  mystenous  reasons,  is  not 
deserrii^  nf  hctng  placed  in  the  hody  of  a  wholly  irrational  being, 
nor  yet  in  that  of  one  purely  ntion;il,  hut  is  clothc-d  with  a  mon- 
strous body,  io  that  reason  cinnol  discharge  its  functions  in  one 
so  fashioned,  which  has  the  head  dispropontoncd  to  thv  other  parts, 

:  and  altogetbiT  too  short,  and  another  receives  such  a  body  that 
the  soul  a  a  little  more  rational  than  the  other ;  and  anotticr  still 
more  so^  llw  nature  of  the  body  counteracting  to  n  greater  or  less 

\  ijegree  the  rvceplion  of  the  reasoning  principle  ;  why  should  there 
not  be  also  some  soul  which  receives  an  alio{^clK-r  miraculous 
body,  posMlsit^  some  riualitie.^  ci>mman  to  those  of  other  men, 
so  that  it  may  be  able  to  pa.ss  through  life  with  them,  but  pus- 

,  900X1%  also  some  quality  of  superiority,  so  tliat  the  soul  may  be  alile 

'  to  remain  untainted  by  sin  f  " 

The  other  references  wtiich  may  he  given  are  as  follows:  De 
J^imafiui,  Ilook  lit.,  chap  iii.,  giving  reasons  vhy  a  man  is  acted 
upon  by  jiood  or  bad  sptritst  "  the  grounds  of  which  I  suspect  to 
be  older  than  the  Itoilily  Ifiilk  of  the  individual "  :   Contra  Cehum, 

'  Book  I.,  chap,  xxxii.,  and  Book  it.,  cliap.  xvii.,  of  Cliri^t  and  His 
Incamution. 


DIVISION  VI 

ANALOGIES  TO   KEINCARNATION 

QURSTIOM  15. 

li  Ihert  anything  analogous  to  XtiimamalhH  atuoMg  btingi  who  art 
«W  inmrnaltH  vfi  Ms  flaw  1    ( 1 895.) 

G.  R.  S.  M. — I  have  alwAys  understood  thnt  "  Reincarnation  '" 
was  a  universal  proc<;s3,  or  rather  that  thu  process  of  nature  was  a 
perpetual  descent  of  spirit  into  matter  and  an  ai^cent  of  spirit  out 
of  matter.  I'hat  on  all  pianes  of  manifestation  this  polarity 
existed,  and  III nt,  thwt^re,  on  planet  more  stubtleilmn  the  phydca), 
there  w«rc  processes  an:iIiif>oiis  to.  though  naturally  not  identical 
will),  Rcincamatiun.  NuOouU,  however,  other  l^:riii3  stiouM  l>c 
used  for  such  pn>c:csses.  and  the  term  keincamation  retained  for 
the  process  on  this  -plane  uf  manifestation  or  in  this  slate  of 
existence. 

I'he  symbol  for  manifestt-d  existence;  among  the  Buddhists  was 
a  wheel,  and  ttitli  thi:  Creeks  a  circle ;  that  is  to  »ay,  that  e^'ery 
"cjrde  of  generation  "  was  a  line  of  successive  existences,  wbieh 
recurred  or  entered  into  Self,  life  so  Unitiing  itself  and  confining 
itself  in  a  "cycle"  or  "wheel  of  necessity."  Among  the  Greeks 
Rciricarnalioii  was  referred  to  as  the  "cycle  of  generation  "and 
nmonn  the  Buddhists  as  the  SamsSra  or  "  wheel  of  rebirth."  ?lato 
shows  how  ihc  symbol  of  a  tiide  fitly  represents  manifested 
existence,  and  how  it  is  gcnuralcd  from  the  three  primary  ideas  of 
"bound,"  "infinity  "  .-md  "mixed."  The  "boiuid"  is  the  central 
point  or  centripetal  force;  the  "infinity"  the  eircumference  or 
ccntifugal  force;  and  the  "mixed"  is  the  product  of  the  two  forces, 
the  manifold  exi.*lence  ftenerated  by  them.  Such,  then,  is  the 
existence  of  every  monad  in  the  Universe,  regarded  as  monad. 
Sut  monads  de^iend  on  other  monads,  and  subordinates  are  ruled 
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by  principals  Thus  a  planet  is  subordinate  to  its  sun,  and  the 
reincarnating  "soul"  to  itn  "parent  mind."  But  only  perfected 
esttlences  (and by  "perfected"  is  meant  " self-*-'xistent ")  follow 
ibe  perfect  path  of  tlie  circles.  Tlierc  are  also  imperfect  existences, 
and  these  follow  eUipttca),  parabolic^  or  hyperbolic  p3ths>  and  inay 
be  compared  to  comets,  ^fow  coniect  arc  the  kamic  cleinentais  of 
the  kosmoi.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  Keinoainjition  of 
an.animal  beat^  the  same  analogy  to  the  Reincarnation  of  a  human 
beir^asthccomettoaptaneL    t  do  not  mean  to  say  tliat  wc  should 

^-push  the  anofogyinto  an  identity,  but  that  we  may  perhaps  And 
rsotTM:  useful  hints  by  comparing  the  two  plicnoiiicna.     The  comet 

'  it  uid  to  be  InrKoale  and  nebulous ;  that  ii  to  say,  not  yet  scttk-d 
down  into  a  respectable  and  responsible  denizen  of  l)ie  celestial 
rtfflte — in  other  words,  not  entirely  individualised.  Its  "  seven 
skins  "are  not  on  iL  'I1ie  monad  of  an  animal  19  nelxiloiis  and 
inchoate  as  compared  with  the  more  individualucd  monads  of  men. 
.Theve  is,  therefore,  far  less  direct  connection  between  two  of  its 
soocessive  appearances,  ihim  lietwccn  two  sucossivc  incarnations 
of  a  human  being,  'ttien,  again,  does  an  nnimal  monad  manifest 
a  ceruin  number  of  times  in  soiih*  particular  species,  Hay  the  feline 
family,  and  then  pass  into  another  sfwcies,  or  doet  it  diange  about 
from  species  to  *pecies  within  certain  limiK?  The'iucstion  seems 
as  difficult  to  answer  as  ihe  question  t>f  racial  Reincarnation  in  the 
human  kingdom. 

OrK  thing,  howcrer.  is  certain,  vis.,  that  the  law  of  Karma 
obtains  everywhere  even  to  the  mmutest  detail.  It  is  a  /atf, 
absolute  and  urterring.  and  the  more  we  tty  to  work  it  out  in  every 
ptliaac,  the  neaiVT  wc  arc  to  comprehending  the  reason  of  every 
pbenomcnon.  The  law  of  Karma,  never  excuses  itself,  is  never 
late  or  out  of  time,  omits  nothing.  It  is  a  grand  thing  lu  realise 
thai  there  is  reason  in  cvcrjthin^  that  a  rcuonable  and  all- 
luffident  line  of  causation  lends  up  10  every  result.  We  should, 
Aerefore,  be  in  error  if  wc  allowed  our  limited  ideas  of  ju:tiice. 
confined  to  the  cycle  of  one  sluwt  life,  to  seek  exceptions  to  this 
unerrif^  law.  ;Vi  lamblichus  says,  men  often  aucusc  the  justice  of 
tbe  God*  became  ibeir  view  is  confined  to  the  present  life,  but  the 
Gods  see  all  the  lives  of  men  and  err  not  in  iheir  just  decrees. 
No  single  individual  wbo  suffcn  death  in  a  general  calamity,  such 
as  a  war  or  earthquake,  could  possibly  have  lost  his  life  unles  it 
had  been  so  decreed  by  his  past  Karma.  If  the  causes  bad  not 
been  set  in  motion  for  a  loss  of  body  at  that  panicuUr  tinkc,  no 
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OdMtropIie  <ohI^  haxt  the  ^atver  to  number  a  particular  individual 
among  its  victims.  Tlie  individual  would  have  what  is  i:all«d  a 
"miraculous  escape-"  This  Mlows  as  surely  rroiii  the  main  axiom 
liiXithf  Jaw  aj  JCarma  has  no  txctpUom.  Nevertheless,  wc  have  to 
seek  some  expUmaiion  for  cu)iei:tive  calastropbes,  and  we  may 
perhaps  find  a  useful  analogy  in  the  "  Urcs  "  of  ihc  physical  body 
which  sufTcr  tu^cther,  and  die  together,  when  some  part  of  the 
body  is  attacked  by  disease  or  is  cut  or  bruised-  For  the  earth 
fllso'is  an  animal,  and  its  "lives"  war  on  each  other  and  suffer 
death  together,  when  disease  arises  or  hurl  is  done  to  the  body  of 
tbcir  mother. 

Why  do  hereditary  diseues  declare  themselves  in  tlie  lives  of 
children  at  a  ceriain  ago?  So  again  with  fcven,  chills,  etc 
What  is  true  of  one  body  is  true  of  another  ;  what  happens  in  a 
short  period  to  the  human  frame  occurs,  or  may  ciccur,  to  the 
body  of  the  earth,  though,  of  course  on  a  much  vaster  scale, 
and  in  a  more  lengthy  period.  Perhaps  this  idea  may  aid  a 
comprehcnxian  of  national  calamitti:^  etc,  for  one  should  re- 
member chat  even  the  gre:tt&st  ealamitieit  of  which  we  have^ 
htttoricai  nxurd,  arc  small  finger  aches  for  mottici  caith  ;  mankind 
will  have  a  difTercnt  tak  to  tell  when  the  whole  of  her  body 
is  convul&cd  in  «ume  threat  throe  of  anguish. 

P.— .-\«  Reincarnation  is  but  a  particular  application  of  the  great 
law  of  cycles,  it  would  seem  that  the  Universe  is  pervaded,  on 
all  tlie  outer  planes,  by  processes  similar  to  human  Keincamaljon, 
all  springing  from  the  same  principle  of  cyclic  progreM^ion.  The 
mere  fact  of  Reincarnation  u(ion  this  earth  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that   it    ix    a   phenomenal  ex|iTcwion  of  phiisc^t  of  life  in  liighw 

worlds. 

C. — There  are  analogies  to  Reincarnation  on  every  plane  of 
nature.  Reincarnation,  strictly  speakinj;,  is  the  entry  of  the  same 
spiritual  entity  into  a  series  or  bodies  of  fle»h.  But  there  is 
an  analogy  to  the  process  wherever  wc  have  anything  which 
is  rehlively  permanent,  expressing  itself  in  a  scries  uf  temporary 
fonns  or  garments. 

Thu*,  as  Carlyle  says,  rtlt^ans  are  the  garments  of  Hftigiom^ 
The  universal  truth,  which  is  beyond  our  perception,  cloiJieSi 
itself  in  aomc  particular  form  of  teaching  for  each  cycle  and  race. 
These  different  religions  are  the  successive  bodiett  which  religion 
takes,  and  which  it  casts  aside  in  turn  when  they  become  unauitcd 
to  its  purpose. 
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Again,  the  spiritual  cntit)*,  of  which  our  earth  is  one  of  the 
bodies,  his  inhabited,  and  will  inhabit,  fi  «6iics  of  other  globes; 
and  the  souls  of  the  atoms  which  form  our  bodies  are  conlinually 
buitdiag  and  deUroj-ing  matcTisl  cxpit^ons  for  themselves. 

I'he  life  of  a  tree  is  relatively  permanent  as  compared  with  the 
leaves  which  it  puts  forth  year  by  year ;  and  a  river  ot  a  fountain 
is  relatively  peroiancnt  while  xhetn  is  confitojit  change  in  tlie 
water  of  which  it  is  competed. 

A.  M.  G. — If  an  entity  functions  on  any  plane  of  natur^  he 
requires  a  body  or  a  vehicle  corresponding  to  that  plane,  while 
the  being  himself  belongs  in  his  own  proper  nature  to  a  higher 
plane.  That  is,  in  the  case  of  man,  the  man  as  the  Self  does  not 
bck>ng  to  the  physical  plane  on  which  his  body  is,  nor  to  the 
psychic,  on  which  is  his  soul  body,  nor  to  the  spiriiuai,  whereon 
the  cauiol  t»ody  exists.  The  Selfacts  tii  all  these,  and  is  limited 
by  them,  the  range  of  action  depending;  on  the  perfection  of  the 
instnitnent.  But  the  instrument  is  not  the  worker.  It  it  always 
a  oooipicx  thing,  which  can  comcqucntly  be  disintegrated,  and  is 
didnt^nitcd  at  ihc  und  of  its  cycle  of  existence,  however  long 
that  may  be,  for  we  cannot  realise  a  corapleic  thing  whicii  in 
inca|»ble  of  being  dividvd.  It  can  only  be  the  Self,  the  conscious 
centre  or  unit  working  Ihiougli  the  complex  aggregate,  which  is 
iDdetstructiblc.  Thus  from  a  body  on  any  plane,  physical,  psychic 
oe  spiritual,  the  Self  may  be  detached,  and  following  out  the 
analogy  of  natun*  vc  must  assume  that  if  it  is  passing  through  an 
eiqterience  on  a  s|>ccial  {>lane  it  would  |xl-is  fn>in  body  to  body  as 
it  does  on  earth,  though  the  |)eriodi  of  incarnation  and  the  laws 
goreming  it  mi^t  be  very  different. 

£.  S.— The  Uni\i:rxality  of  Reincarnation  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  rundamento)  idea  undetlying  all  tbeoaophical  teachingf, 
properly  so  called.  Yet  ii  hat  l>een  kept  much  in  thebackgrouiKl 
wbeu  not  altogether  ignored.  The  universality  of  the  operation 
of  **  Kanna,"  at  least  on  external  planev  is  much  insisted  upon. 
Bat  the  "  the<^iM»phtcal "  idea  of  Kamia  u  indissolubly  knit  to 
repeated  appearances,  successive,  though  not  necessarily  continu- 
ouily  succcKiive,  as  in  physical  heredity,  of  a  governing  entity  on  a 
natural  plane.  .\tay  it  be  that  Wcissmann's  views  of  heredity, 
prepoiteious  as  they  seem  from  some  points  of  view,  owe  their 
acceptance  among  some  experts  to  a  glunmering  intuition  of  the 
penistence  of  the  germ  ?  And  this  notwithstanding  that  the  bypo- 
ihetical  gens  plasm  of  the  physiologist  is  a  very  different  concept 
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to  the  gcTtn  which  detcrmincB  the  confiux  of  the  Slundbas  of 
past  earth  liva!  when  an  individuM  is  about  to  reincnmnte. 

The  doctrine  of  Karma,  in  its  cruder  form,  is  harsh  indeed. 
Farysalis  contlemns  the  rfaycr  of  her  son  on  the  battle-field  to  the 
punishmi-nt  of  "  the  boat,"  and  (he  seventeen  days  of  torture 
suffered  1>y  the  victim  exacily  represent  his  destrts.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  millions  of  French  pea.san(£  before  the  great  Revolution 
were  their  destrts. 

The  harrying  of  Norlhumbriu  li)-  Willtnm,  the  devuiAtkin  of 
the  Palatinate  by  Ixuik,  the  pers*?cutic)n  ol'  Alva  in  tlie  Neiher- 
landii,  although  in  each  irrutc  invtilvin)i(  prolonj^ed  agonies  to 
tiiousaDds,  with  little  or  no  distinotjan  to  ses  or  :^e,  are  only 
specially  familiar  instances  of  greni  bodies  of  people  promiscuously 
subjected  to  cruel  wrong — which  might  be  tnuUiplied  almost 
indefinitely-  from  the  annals  of  history,  andent  or  modem.  It 
may  he  hard  to  say  what  any  individual  may  have  deserved, 
inking;  past  lives  into  account ;  but  surely,  when  vast  masses 
aic  tortured,  some  Incredulity  as  to  their  deserts  having  been 
given  must  be  c^ipericnced.  Further,  a  doctrine  of  Karma 
should  apply  not  only  lo  man,  but  to  all  anitnaii,  inclusive  of 
(he  victims  of  the  modem  Continental  viviscclor. 

Law  there  must  Iw  in  *pirituni  as  in  natural  things,  though 
it  is  haid  to  trace,  and  the  name  given  it,  whether  "Karma" 
or  the  "  Divine  Pnmdence,"  doc^  not  help  mwch — in  exposition 
of  the  stupendous  tragedy  of  life,  when  viewed  on  any  great  Kale. 

The  mind  wearies,  like  a  bir.1  with  tired  wing  at  sea,  far 
from  any  short',  in  contemplating  the  great  mystery  of  Being. 

I  can  unly  »upput>c  tbai  we  are  not  so  much  men  as  we  are  apt 
to  imagine  ourselves  to  tte — that  the  "  I  am  I  "  is  a  bllaey  ; 
that  the  interval  between  us  and  lower  unlnials  is  less  than 
ts  u!>ually  believed.  Thus,  that  our  Karma  is  more  or  less 
an  ajjgtvgate  Karma,  compounded  of  many  elements,  and  that 
our  consciousness  is  mote  of  a  common  consciousness  than  an 
individual  consciousness.  Roughly  speaking,  we  may  call  our- 
selvei  f*  men,  and  perhaiM  such  animals  as  dogs^  horses,  etc., 
41b  men.  But  I  know  this  will  not  pass  muster  as  orthodox 
Theosopliy. 

"Karma"  involves  rei)eated  Reincarnations,  and  the  aspects 
of  these  Rcincamatk>nfi,  especially  as  among  the  animals,  or 
tower  down  still,  greittly  need  exposition. 


DIVISION  VII 

A.NIMALS  .WD   REINCARNATION 


Question  26. 

If  thin  is  no  persisUni  indhiduai  ^iinsa'ousness  i»  animals,  Iukv  fan 
one  a((atinl /or  the  staiemtHt  in  t/te  I^iglil  of  A«ia  fhal  Bud4ha 
wai  ahleto  rtmtmhtr  kis  imartMlt^H  in  a  tiger's /arm  I    (iStS.) 

G.  R,  S.  M.— This  incident  probably  tjccnrs  in  (he  curious 
collection  of  fo!k-l(ire  and  moral  fahtts  called  Uie  Jalakx  Talw  or 
Birth  Stories.  The  ordinary  mortal  is  strongly  (cmptcd  to  believ« 
that  the  collectton  is  mainly  composed  of  genuine  p^(^Budlthistic 
folk-lore  and  Ituddhislic  monltish  academical  excrcists  mingled 
with  some  siijiht  tndilion  of  ihc  acmal  teaching  of  the  Tathigata. 
Such  follc-loie  tales  arc  not  the  proper  Geld  for  the  exposition  of 
subtle  psychological  mysteries,  and,  thereforv,  we  tihoutd  not  look 
fOf  more  than  a  umplc  substructure  of  graphic  idcaa  on  which  to 
bang  moral  precepts  suited  far  the  mott  put  to  the  compre- 
hension of  children  and  rural  audiences. 

C.  J. — Wc  do  not  require  the  theory  of  a  persistent  individual 
coniciougness  in  luiimals  10  ac^oimi  for  the  fact  thai  the  Buddha 
was  sUc  to  remember  what  he  did  in  a  tiger's  form.  Strictly 
speaVing  it  is  inaccurate  to  imagine  that  the  Buddlu  was  the 
tieer,  but  rather  that  out  of  the  monadic  essence  thai  was  then 
erolviiig  through  the  tiger's  form  iht^  human  ttcing  that  was  later  to 
develop  to  s  Uuddha  nasindividualisud.  In  this  lies  the  explana- 
tion. We  are  all  famitiar  with  the  fact  thai  it  is  possible  for 
Adepts  to  trace  all  iheir  past  incarnations  right  hack  to  the 
beginning  when  they  became  men;  and  though  previous  to  that 
there  was  noi  what  we  can  call  an  individual  {i.e.,  witli  the  higher 
principles)  to  trace  the  line  further  back,  yet  an  Adept's  conscious- 
ness would  And  no  difficulty  in  identifying  itself  with  the  oon- 
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sdousncss  of  the  block  of  monadic  cssenrc  oiil  of  which  he 
became  indivicJunliscd.  And  though  [h<M'e  is  no  persistent  itidi- 
viduil  consciousness  iti  animals,  yet  there  it  such  a  perstRtenl  con- 
sdousnees  in  the  anima)  monadic  essence;  hence  it  follows  that  the 
Buddha  was  able  to  say  that  he  rem<.'nibered  his  incarnation  in 
a  tiger's  form. 

C.  \V.  L. — First  of  all,  the  stalcmcnl  in  question  is  ricfcI)'  a 
repetition  of  an  exoteric  I^end,  which  may  or  may  not  have  some 
foundation  in  fact  Supposing,  howt-vcr,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  ■ 
that  it  rwilly  represents  a  saying  of  the  Buddh*,  it  must  be 
remembered  thai  in  his  case  wc  arc  not  dcalinj;  with  what  ia 
nrdinarily  called  an  Adept,  but  willi  a  Being  whose  powers  arc  far 
hiKher  even  than  IhelrH.  It  might  well  he  possible,  therefore,  that 
he  could  look  back  :ind  rtad  the  .ikashic  record  of  a  previous 
Manvontara,  when  that  monadic  essence  which  is  now  himself  was 
part  of  a  block  of  such  csaciicc  ensouling  the  bodies  of  many 
tigers,  of  one  of  whicJi  ihe  nlory  may  be  true.  Or  again,  the 
conditionKofindividtuhiation  might  possibly  have  been  diiTerent 
ia  that  lungiiast  age,  and  the  proccKt  o(  xIk  ^tubdivixion  of  the 
monadic  essence  into  masses  might  have  beun  carried  so  far  as  to 
produce  a  definite  fdncariiating  ciility  at  an  earlier  sU^e  of 
evolution  than  is  now  the  case.  But  it  is  little  use  sj>eculatiii{[ 
upon  the  meaning  of  what  may  after  all  be  merely  a  fairy  tale. 

Question  27. 

fn  fhe  Growth  of  the  Soul,  p.  64,  "lAt  immtnuiy  pmeerfui 
argtimtnt  "  /•»■  tntiirUual  Jftinwrnatioii  h  an  f.xfujntvtn  of  the 
Ota  of  the  injustict  ittvofvtd  if  then  it  no  Jieincarnafion, 
f>f>.  64-6,  In  wftat  xvtty  is  tht  grnerai  ttrgumeni  o«  t/tese  tArre 
fiagis  inappliiohit  A)  animals  f    (1897.) 

A.  P.  S. — The  reason  why  the  arjpiment  in  favour  of  individual 
Reincarnatitjn  iti  ibe  case  of  human  l^eings,  advanced  on  p.  64 
of  TAf  Gwvtolh  of  tAe  Sou/,  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  aninuJ 
Ulc,  wilt  be  found  on  ]).  446  of  the  same  book.  The  soul- 
c<inscir>u3neN«  gradually  evolving  through  the  animal  kingdom  is 
shared  at  each  stage  of  the  process  by  a  considerable  number 
0^  iinimnit-  "  F.ach  animal  it  (the  comroon  soul  of  that  Uivision 
of  the  animal  kingdom)  ensouts  draws  equally  on  the  common 
ttuck  of  knowledge  and  experience ;  one  cousctousness  shares 
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the  fresh  experience  of  eanh.  When  one  nnimal  of  a  Riven  fnmtlv, 
for  example,  sulTcis,  the  common  soul  suiTcni.  jusi  b.\  in  the 
case  of  a  human  being,  if  the  right  hiuid  is  injured  ihe  /nan 
soflers,  though  his  left  hand  or  foot  niaf  not  iic  sufTcring." 

We  are  Ktill  Dar  frum  understunding  the  whole  subject 
tboroughlf.  Why  it  should  bf  nt-cessary  that  any  suffering 
should  be  endured  by  ounsctotoneu  at  the  early  animal  stage  of 
its  evolation,  is  one  of  many  myaleries  concerning  the  design 
of  Ihe  ccBmos,  which  we  must  be  content  to  rcscrii-c  for  considera- 
tion nnlil  we  are  at  teasi  on  the  intelleotual  level  cif  the  Adepts. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  point  raised  that  in  the  least  degree 
impugns  the  coherence  of  the  teaching  we  have  ahvady  acquired, 
Mid  «re  already  able  to  understand.  The  pas9J4i;e  1  have  (|uoted 
deal:i  suthctenily  with  that.  A  brief  Trantattion  of  ihe  London 
T-^dgt,  issued  in  i8S^  explained  thai  point  quite  clearly,  and 
tbcn  for  the  fir&t  time-  Since  iheii,  though  the  phenomena  of 
animal  life  and  coiuciousaess  remain  a  vast  congeries  of  intricate 
mysteries,  they  do  r»l  any  longer  consiituto  a  stumblingbloci:  in 
the  way  of  oar  proper  oomprchenuon  uf  tlie  theosophical  leach- 
ing wliich  we  have  been  able  to  actjuire  concerning  human 
Rcincarnaiion  and  Karma. 


QuKsnoN  38. 

fliWD  art  tht  itrrii^t  sugirings  of  loou  anifnals  ta  be  txfilaintd? 
Does  ReiitMrniUio»  Mvjur  in  thf  animal  i/ngJt>m,  anj  if  so, 
wAat  is  it  that  is  ribom  f    ( 1 896.  j 

P.  3. — The  exceptional  suffcrmg  to  which  anttnah  are  un- 
fbnnmtely  5om<-dme«  subjc<;tcd  cannot  be  regarded  as  Icarmic  or 
deserrcd  by  the  partjcular  creature  afflicted,  for  Reincarnation  in 
the  sntnul  kingdom  docs  not  exist  in  the  sense  of  pcrMsteni, 
indiiidual  consciousness.  Vet  there  is  no  inju-ttire  in  the  hct 
that  animals  du  suffer  grievously  as  the  result  of  their  contact  with 
nun.  I>et  die  whole  anintal  kingdom  be  n^rdcd  as  the 
,  jntnilestations  of  one  gnat  entity  with  many  nimif>iiig  memhers 
Vkd  ovtijing  limbs,  the  nervous  cenim  in  vrmc  jiatts  of  its  wide- 
spread (Mjanism  bc)»(!;  much  more  sensitive  than  in  oUiers,  and 
then  let  m  draw  an  analogy  between  this  entity  and  the  body  of  a 
man.  \i  the  latter,  through  disease,  carelessness,  rice,  or  enmity, 
h  afflicted  by  pain  or  in)ury  in  one  of  the  numerous  organs  or 
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limbs  of  the  hodj,  we  do  not  either  think  or  speak  of  such  an 
organ  or  limb  as  an  individual  wortliy  uf  compassion,  as  some* 
thing  apart  from  the  wlioli;,  nor  if  U  has  through  disease  or  injur; 
to  b«  removed  altogether  from  the  body  do  w<i  take  it  ax  bearing 
Karnu  mi  iis  own  account.  The  pain,  discomfort,  and  loss  are 
borne  entirely  by  the  erility,  and  do  not  alTccl  the  organ  or  limb 
as  a  sepaiale  centie  of  consciousness. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  suffering  of  animals.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
of  their  evolution  ihey  are  but  expressioins  of  on«  great  entity, 
their  pain,  birth,  life,  and  death  arc  the  cxpcriL-nccs  that  slowly 
build  up  in  thu-  monadic  essrnce  of  that  entity  a  kind  of 
specialisation  that  niakca  for  more  contracted  and  concentrated 
niaiiifcKiaiion  through  morv  and  more  highly  or;gaitiKcd  forms,  till 
thv  limit  of  animal  fifrowth  in  that  direction  is  attained.  Then  one 
by  one  the  jjcrfccied  crwiturca  ba-ak  away  from  their  old  kingdom 
and  join  the  ranks  of  the  one  above. 

In  a  wild  sutc,  animal  suttcrmg,  in  the  true  meaning  of  ttiv 
word,  is  almost  n//,  and  development  is  correspondingly  »low,  but 
as  soon  as  any  rapport  wiili  the  human  kinndoin  arises,  p«in 
iDcreascs  enormvuslyt  as  dues  also  growth  tuwitrds  diffcieniiation. 
Exceptional  suffering,  therefore,  in  animals,  becomes  a  factor  in 
their  upward  dcveloptnem,  as  does  also  exceptional  happincu, 
both  causes  being  due  to  the  contact  wiih  humanity. 

F.  A.— Wehave  been  tnld  thai  animals  do  not  Reincarnate,  t>., 
that  there  is  no  continuity  of  the  individual  consciousness  of 
nnimaU,  but  this  statement  must  be  received  with  some  qualili- 
cations.  All  the  higher  animaU,  and  esiiecially  those  who  come  in 
contart  with  imm.  ate,  si>  lo  say,  on  the  threshold  of  the  human 
kingdom  \  they  are  awaiting  the  particular  spark  which  shall  draw 
ihcra  from  llicir  lower  evolution  to  unite  them  with  the  over- 
shadowing .\ttnd,  so  that  henceforth  they  may  become  living 
souls. 

In  the  wild  »tate,  animals  may,  and  do,  suffer  to  some  extent, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  ^aid  tliat  one  animal  siilTer.s  much  more  than 
another.  The  law  of  their  nature  is  death  at  some  time,  and  it 
makes  hut  very  little  difference  whether  a  wild  animal  is  killed  b>' 
another  uiiinial,  or  whether  it  succumbs  to  death  from  natuial 
causes.  Therv  ii  but  little  anticipation  uf  de^ith,  ahd,  a«  a  rul^ 
not  much  previous  suffering.  The  questioji  of  injustice  can 
hardly  be  -taid  to  apply,  because  the  fate  of  all  is  similar. 

With  the  animals  who  come  into  contact  with  man  the  case  is 
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very  dtfTercnt ;  there  wc  find  apparently  distinct  injustice.  Man, 
to  liis  shame,  has  caused  iKl-  aniiiinl  in  many  iiutnnceN  to  suffer 
horrible  tortures  from  his  greed  for  gain,  his  desire  to  obtain 
through  thcii  aulTcring  Hjnic  bcnclU  lu  himself,  or  throi^h  the 
brutalitjr  of  liix  lower  nature.  On  the  otlicr  haiid,  we  have  animals 
loved  and  cared  for  and  treated  as  the  pets  and  cuiii|uiiions  uf 
ibeir  matters.  How  arc  wc  to  reconcile  tltiH  ap[>arer)t  ii>jusucc 
with  our  knowledge  llut,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
laws  or  caiuc  and  eH^cct  ate  servants  of  aiiici  and  unerring  justice  ? 
Jt  is  not  so  impossible  as  it  appears  at  lirst  siglu. 

The  ammal  awaittitg  its  liuinAn  development  ia  boni  a^uiti  and 
again  as  tha  manifestation  of  the  highest  grade  of  the  informing 
essence  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  cannot  be  laid  thai  it  rein- 
carnates as  an  individual  consciousness,  but  yd  the  con^iousncss 
which  includes  the  whole  of  the  manifcstattors  of  that  plane  of 
developmenl  cannot  manifest  in  any  tnwcr  plane,  so  that  although 
ibere  is  no  RctnCdimatiun  in  the  individual  sense,  there  is  in  the 
colleaive  sense,  for  each  maniftstation  returns  lo  ihe  specialised 
^radc  the  experience  it  acquires  in  each  incarnation,  which 
experience  is  drawn  back  again  into  manifestation  as  instinct  In 
these  cases,  all  experience,  whether  of  suffL-rinji;  or  otherwise, 
develops  the  eswncc  of  which  that  animal  in  a  manifestation,  ami 
the  kingdom  as  a  whole  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  sufTciing 
and  en)oying  entity.  There  docs  not  seem  more  injustice  in  this 
than  in  the  bet  that  one  perionallty  has  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  a 
former  personality,  became  in  each  case  il  is  that  which  lies 
behind  which  is  the  informing  intelligence.  The  method  of 
developmenl  in  this  way  will  be  extremely  slow,  hut  just  as  the 
Manas  was  quickened  into  activity  in  the  human  kingdom  through 
the  contact  with  a  higher  development,  so  il  is  pof«ible  for  the 
animal  to  receive  its  human  reincarnating  quaUhcation  of  E^oship 
thraugl)  the  contact  with  itx  hitman  superior.  It  \*  this  quicken- 
ing which  is  the  special  result  of  tiie  action  of  man  on  the  higher 
animals.  Talte  the  animals  of  our  civilised  existence,  ihc  dogs, 
cats,  horses,  etc.,  which  come  mere  directly  into  contact  with 
men.  In  some  instances  this  contact  results  in  the  affections  of 
tlic  animab  iicing  cultivated  and  siiniubiird,  and  thrmigh  thi.s 
aficction  the  animal  receives  the  impulse  which  allows  it  to  cross 
from  the  animal  10  the  human  kingdom.  In  other  in.ttances  we 
find  the  contact  with  humanity  lias  not  led  to  such  fortunate  re- 
sults on  thid  plane-     Ill-treatment  and  cruelly  have  been  the  only 
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gifts  which  it  has  received  from  the  ^idranced  kingdom,  but  vho 
will  SEiy  that  the  suffering  incurred  shall  not  have  as  potent  an 
effect  upon  the  development,  and  that  in  (pile  of  the  crimen  of 
men,  the  victim  shitll  have  the  measure  of  advance  he  is  requiring  ? 

Wial  will  be  ibc  difference  when  the  two  cnlittes  eommcncel 
their  human  progrcsii  we  do  not  It  now,  hut  this  at  lean  is  sure,  iii| 
the  one  ca^e  (hu  tics  set  up  by  the  human  being,  who  in  ju«tii:< 
and  kindnest  has  done  his  duty  to  the  animal  kingdom,  will 
very  different  to  those  set  up  in  the  other  case.     The  one  mani 
will  have  a  millstone  of  Kurriia  tu  work  off"  to  free  himitelf  fromj 
the  lie  engendered  by  cruelty,  white  the  other  will  have  good] 
influenccit  tliat  will  be  aid.i  in  bis  own  upward  path.    It  is  probable 
that  iht  debt  of  crticUy  will  have  to  he  paid  in  service.    Justice 
will  thcrcfofe  not  be  found  wanting  altogether,  and  Reincarnation i 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  rebirth  of  that  whtchJ 
has  passed  tlirough  the  previous  grades  of  evolution. 

I.  P.  H. — t'lrslly,  by  ibe  Tact  that  physical  action  produc 
physical  results,  Beasts  have  the  moral  sense  undeveloped, 
rudimentary;  they  a6i<^i  a  htilc  occasionally  from  man,  as  I] 
think ;  but  an  animal  can  do  physical  actions,  which  produce ' 
kannic  re-sults  physically.  Herein  motive  docs  not  cotne  into 
account.  WhetUet  I  cm  off  my  hand  from  a  good  or  a  bad 
motive,  the  pain  h  the  same.  Let  us  keep  clear  mental  divisions 
between  the  different  kinds  of  Karma  which  may  be  generated. 
An  animal  1.*  perfectly  capable  of  making  another  animal  suffer 
terribly;  and  they  use  their  capabilities  freely,  and  produce rcsulta 
T  should  •.ay  that  the  monad  of  a  beast,  containing  potential 
mind,  docs  reincarnate ;  its  nature  is  huilt  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
tlie  aamc  way,  and  by  the  same  methods,  as  that  of  a  man. 


Qt]ia<TiON  29. 

^  animals  do  mtl  tMkt  goud  at  enil  /Caruta,  wAal  is  the  rtasoH  /of 
tAf  v*ry  varied  degrtti  of  happiiuss  and  miury  experiemrd  fy 
IMm  fti  earth  t    {tStj;,) 

E.  5. — ^Thc  treatment  of  the  lubjecl  nf  Karma,  whether  human 
or  sub-human,  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  weak  side  of 
iheosophical  writings.  IVrsistently,  the  old  Jewish  notion  of 
material  rewards  for  well-doing  is  presented.  It  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  suffering  is  the  condition  of  spiritual  progress, 
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>Stdy   as   uerdse  is    the  condition   of  attaining   physical 

As  to  the  question.  "  Whst  has  one  do|t  done  to  Wiri/  a  liTe  of 

luxury  on  the  lap  of  an  adoring  mistrcsi  ?  "— ihe  nuticr  strikes  mc 

differently.     'I'o  my  mind  a  Udy's  pet  dog  is  a  mow  unforitinately 

placed  animal,  at  Ica^t  su  far  a.^  upward  progress  goes.     \V\\o  has 

not  watched  such  a  dog  day  by  day,  to  see  the  (|ualiti«(   most 

adminbte  in  dog-nature  effaced,  or  replaced  by  utter  egotism  and 

lov«  of  ea^  ?     Even  jdTcction  for  his  mistress  dwindles  in  tune  to 

carelessness  or   ijidiSerence.     If  he   Ix:   not  called  upon  to  do 

anything  disugreeahic  to  him,  he  may  show  a  Uking,  but  not 

loomporable  to  that  of  a  dog  trained  up  to  perform  some  duly, 

I  and  to  value  the  pfrfoimance  of  it  far  before  his  comfort.    Tho 

|>et  dog  is  /*ut  dafi,  and  in  his  ncM  incarnatiwn  (aisuming  that 

nich  animals  do  ru-incarnaie)  must  take  a  lower  place  and  work 

hboriously  up  to  the  position  from  which  he  was  d^atled  by 

:  tiic  life  assumed  to  be  won  by  his  past  "merit  "  I     Can  it  be  that 

-such  degrading  conditions  can  in  any  sense  be  considered  as  a 

reward  for  merit  ?     Of  course,  the  same  reasoning  applies  equally 

to  humans. 

Going  back,  however,  to  the  question,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 

hlhu  there  in  a  vast  amount  of  tufTcring  among  animals,  cspcciaUy 

^•inong  such  as  are  in  dose  contaa  with  men.    What  does  it 

mean  ?     [x)oking  at  the  matter  for  a  moment  as  a  qubsiton  of 

and  remembering  that,  with  every  rtew  Manvantam,  Egos 

PwbD  bad  anired  at  the  human  stage  in  the  previous  Manvantara, 

and  faiJed  iit  various  degrees  and  at  various  stages,  have  to  begin 

^Lheir  pilgrimage  anew,  perhaps  from  the  lowest  plane,  and  that  as 

cfa  reach  tlie  stage  of  higher  (hul  «till  suh-hum»n)  unimiils,  past 

na  begins  to  tell,  and  to  tell   more  and  more  with  each 

^Arvelopment   upwards ;  then,  is  this  not   on   all   fours  with  the 

ordinary  doctrine  of  Karma,  invulvin^;  a  system  of  reprisals  from 

ooe  eanh*life  to  the  next  siKcoedtng  eanh'life  ^ 

No !  it  may  be  sAi'd,  the  intervak  arc  so  different ;  in  the  taUer 
ease  some  1500  yenni  on  the  aTcrage,  artd  in  the  other,  almost 
countless  millions  of  years. 

But  what  matt«rx  the  length  of  interval  ?  If  a  man  must  reap 
to-day  the  fruits  of  seed  sown  1500  years  ago,  of  sowing  which 
he  has  absolutely  no  cognisance,  why  should  nox  an  animal 
reaping  what  it  sowed  as  a  man  millions  of  years  in  the  depths  of 
the  past  be  considered  as  justly  dealt  with  ? 
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1  ctnnot  sajr  that  this  view  pleases  mc,  or  reconciles  me  to  tl>e 
existence  of  so  much  apparently  undcsen-ed  suffering,  bul  at  least 
I  think  the  argumeiu  is  sound  aii  between  man  and  aiiiinab. 

C.  W.  L- — I  should  say  thftt  the  mnjonty  of  the  students  of 
Tbeosophjr  hiive  found  the  doctrine  or  Karma  one  or  the  most 
helpTuI  and  illuminative  of  its  teachings.  The  notion  that 
advanoenient  and  well-being  :ire  the  lesults  of  wclMoing  is  a 
true  one,  whether  Jcftish  or  not ;  but  there  should  be  no  mistake 
as  to  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the  well-doing  and  the  well-being 
respcctirely. 

The  object  of  the  entire  scheme  is,  so  far  as  wc  arc  concerned, 
the  Evolution  of  Humanity ;  and  oonscciiicnily  the  man  who  does 
best  is  he  who  doc*  most  to  helji  forwutd  ihc  evolution  of  others 
as  well  as  bis  own.  The  man  who  does  this  to  the  utmoct  extent 
of  his  power  and  opportunity  in  one  life  will  certainly  find  him- 
self in  the  next  in  jiosscssiion  of  greater  guwer  and  wider 
op{}onunittes.  These  are  not  unlikely  tu  l>t:  accompanied  by 
worldly  wealth  and  power,  because  tlie  very  pcMscssion  of  these 
usually  gives  the  opponunity  required,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
a  necc^saty  pari  of  the  Katma ;  and  it  is  iitipoitant  for  us  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  result  of  usefulness  is  always  (he  opiwrtunity 
for  funher  and  wider  usefulness,  and  we  must  not  considet  the 
occasioral  concomitants  of  that  oppoituniiy  as  tbcmndves  the 
"reward"  of  the  work  done  in  Che  last  incarnation. 

One  inatinctively  shrinks  from  ihc  use  of  such  words  as  reward 
and  punishment,  because  they  seem  to  imply  the  existence  some- 
where in  the  bnckgiound  of  an  irresponsible  being  who  deals 
out  both  at  will.  Wc  shall  get  a  truer  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
Karma  works,  if  we  think  of  it  as  a  necessary  readjustment  of 
equilibrium  disturbed  by  our  action— as  a  kind  of  illusuation 
of  the  law  that  action  and  reaction  are  alwa.y8  equal.  It  will  al-io 
help  vs  much  in  our  thinking,  if  wc  try  to  take  a  broader  view  of 
it — to  regard  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  administer 
its  laws  rather  than  from  our  own. 

Though  the  inevitable  law  iriuit  sooner  or  later  bring  to  each 
man  unerrini^ly  the  ri-sult  of  his  own  work,  there  is  no  immediate 
hurry  about  it ;  in  the  counsels  of  ilie  External  there  is  always 
time  enough,  nnd  tho  first  object  is  the  Evolution  of  Humanity. 
Therefore  it  is  that  one  who  shows  himself  a  willing  and  useful 
instrument  in  forwarding  that  cvolurion  always  rccet%'cs  as  his 
-reward"  the  opportunity  of  helping  it  still  further,  and  thus  in 
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df^ng  good  to  others  to  do  best  of  all  for  himself.  Of  counc,  if 
tlw  thought  of  Klf-fKh'anccnicnl  were  his  «ikV#<v  fo(  thus  arting, 
the  selfishness  of  the  idea  wotild  vitiate  tlie  action  and  narrow  it« 
rc«uiU;  but  if,  futgclting  himself  altUKCthcr,  he  devotes  his 
erKtgtes  to  the  sint^le  sum  of  helpi»){  iii  the  greut  work,  the  cdtxt 
upon  his  uwa  future  will  undoubtedly  t>c  as  stated. 

A  dc5nite  proieai  ought  i^iicfi  for  ttU  to  be  E^ntered  ^tiiitt  the 
theory  that  sufTerint*  is  the  condition  of  spiritual  progress.  Excrdse 
is  ilic  condition  ot  altftining  ph^rsical  strengtli,  but  it  iiccU  not  be 
painful  exercise  ;  if  a  man  is  willing  to  takv  a  walk  evety  diy  there 
is  no  need  to  torture  him  on  the  (rcAdmill  in  order  to  develop  the 
tnuscUsa  oThis  tegs,  t'oi  spiritual  progress  a  man  must  dcrcLop 
virtue,  unsellishnvss,  lidpfulnes* — ilul  ii  to  say,  he  must  learn  to 
movt:  in  luirmony  with  the  great  cosmic  law ;  and  if  he  does  this 
willingly  there  is  no  suffering  for  hint  but  that  which  comes  from 
sympathy  with  oiliers.  Granted  that  in  this  ksli  yiiga  most  meo 
le/use  to  do  this,  that  when  thcry  set  clivmsclvcs  in  opjiosilion  to 
the  great  law,  suffering  invariably  follows,  and  that  liie  eventual 
result  of  many  such  vxpcricnocs  is  to  convince  ihcm  that  the  path 
of  wicJiedness  and  selfishness  iit  nUo  the  path  of  folly ;  in  fiis 
sense  it  is  tnic  that  sufTenng  coniJuces  to  prngrcss  in  ilio.sc 
particular  ca«c^  But  because  we  wilfully  elect  to  offend  against 
the  lav,  and  theretiy  bring  down  suRerinit  upon  ourselves,  we  iave 
surely  no  i%ht  so  to  blaspheme  the  grcu  law  of  the  Universe  as  lo 
tOiy  that  if  has  ordered  matters  so  hadly  that  without  sneering  no 
progress  can  be  made.  Aa  a  nutter  of  tact,  if  man  unly  will,  he 
can  make  far  tnorc  rapid  proifrcss  without  suffering  at  all,  ^ 

Undoubtedly,  as  E.  S.  otneTVes,  the  pet  dog  with  the  foolish 
mistr«»  is  inoitt  unfortunately  placed  as  far  as  progress  is  con- 
cerned— almost  as  unfortunately  as  the  sportin|>  dog.  In  both 
these  oisuN  man  \i  criminally  abusing  his  trust  witli  regard  to  the 
atttmnl  kingdom,  and  is  deliberately  developing  the  lower,  instead 
of  the  higher,  instincts  of  the  acatiires  oimmitled  lo  his  care. 
Man'a  duty  towards  the  dog  i.t  clearly  to  evolve  in  him  devotion 
'  affection*  inlelligence  and  usefulness,  and  to  repress  kindly  but 
flnnty  every  manifestaiion  of  the  savage  and  cruel  vide  of  h<s  nature, 
wlueh  a  Uutolised  humanity  ha.t  fur  agei  so  sedulously  fostered. 

But  when  it  is  suggested  that  a  dog  receives  a  certain  incarna- 
tion as  a  "  reward  of  merit,"  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  arc 
not  as  yet  dealing  with  a  sefuuated  individuality,  and  chat  therefore 
there  is  nothing  to  generate  Karma  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
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word— not  liing  either  to  merit  or  to  receive  a  reward.  When  a 
particular  tilock  of  that  monadic  t^sence  which  u  evolving  nlong 
the  line  of  arim-il  tncarnaiion,  which  culminates  in  the  dog,  has 
reochcii  a  fairly  liigh  level,  the  sejiaratc  animals  which  form  its 
inanirc3tation  down  hprc  are  brought  into  contact  with  man,  in 
order  that  its  evolution  may  rec«ive  the  stimulus  which  that 
contact  alone  can  supply.  The  block  of  essence  ensouling  tJial 
group  of  (logs  has  no  Karma  in  the  matter,  other  than  that  of 
having  by  process  of  time  reached  the  level  where  such  aswcia- 
tion  IS  poBStWe.  When  people  ask  what  an  individual  clog  ciui 
have  done  to  merit  a  life  of  case  or  llie  reverse,  ihey  are  allowing 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  mAya  of  mete  outward 
appearances,  and  forgetting  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
indiridua.1  dog  cxrcpt  during  the  latter  part  of  that  final  incarnation 
in  which  Ihe  definite  breaking  away  of  a  fresh  soul  from  the  block 
has  occurred. 

Some  of  our  friends  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  realise  that  there 
may  be  such  a  thing  as  the  commencrmimt  of  an  entirely  new 
piece  of  Karm;!.  When  nn  injury  is  done  by  A  to  B,  they  always 
fall  back  upun  the  theory  that  at  some  prci'ious  time  B  must  have 
injured  A,  and  is  now  simply  naiping  what  he  has  sown.  Of 
course  that  may  be  so,  hut  also,  of  course,  such  a  chain  of  causation 
must  begin  somewhere,  and  it  is  (juiie  as  likely  that  this  may  be  a 
sponianeotis  act  of  injustice  on  A's  part  for  which  Karma  will 
assuredly  have  to  repay  him  in  the  future,  while  B's  undeserved 
suffering  will  also  be  made  up  to  him  in  a  future  life. 

In  the  case  of  the  ill-trealment  of  an  animal  by  a  man  this  h 
certainly  so ;  it  cannot  be  the  result  of  previous  Karma  on  the  part 
of  the  animal,  because  if  there  were  an  individuality  capable  of 
carry'ing  over  Karma,  it  could  not  have  l>een  again  incarnated  in 
animal  form.  But  most  emphatically  there  is  Karma,  artd  exceed- 
ingly hcav)'  Karma,  stored  up  for  himself  by  the  man  who  (bus 
abuses  the  power  to  help  which  has  been  placed  in  his  hands,  and 
in  many  and  many  a  life  to  come  he  will  suffer  the  just  reward  of 
his  abominable  brutality.  We  may  be  sure  also  that  ihe  injustice 
which  be  has  done  to  the  block  of  monadic  csscncc>  of  which  the 
ensouling  energj-  of  Ihe  ill-used  animal  formed  a  part,  will  in  some 
way  or  oihrr  be  atoned  for  in  the  working  of  the  vast  economy 
of  Nature,  though  in  the  |>reseni  state  of  our  knowledge  we  can , 
only  speculate  as  to  how  or  where  this  is  done. 

The  theory  contained  in  the  final  paragraphs  of  the  answer  hy ' 
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E.  S.  is  an  ingenious  one,  but  though  it  might  quite  conceivably  be 
ttwc  of  life  on  some  other  system  of  worlds,  it  does  not  seem  to 
apply  to  our  own  chain.  The  only  case  in  our  past  evolution,  in 
which  entities  already  individualised  and  human  passed  again 
through  the  aninul  kingdom,  was  that  of  the  third  class  of  the 
Lonai  Pitris,  who  in  the  fiTsc  round  had  to  work  up  from  the 
clcmentnl  to  the  human  kingdums  on  each  planet  in  turn,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  forms  for  the  lower  clas-ses  of  Pftrlt  which  followed 
them.  At  one  other  period  of  our  evolution,  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  1  relapie  into  the  animal  Icingdnm  under  vi^ry  terrible 
coaditions,  but  that  applied  in  any  case  to  a  very  small  number  of 
men  otily,  an<l  ia  now  happily  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past. 

If  one  takes  the  trouble  necessary  to  obtain  a  complete  grasp  uf 
NUch  knowledge  ax  in  already  ^ivailatik  in  iheoKophical  literature 
on  the  subjects  of  Karma  and  of  animal  Keinrarnation,  the  main 
principles  upon  which  their  laws  woik  will,  I  think,  be  found 
clear  and  readily  comprehensible.  At  tlie  sarnc  lime  t  nio>t  fully 
recognise  how  very  sinal)  and  general  such  knowledge  is,  and  I 
realise  that  many  cases  are  con^itantly  occurring  in  which  the 
details  of  the  method  in  which  the  Karma  worlu  itself  out  arc 
entirely  beyond  otir  ken ;  but  we  see  enough  10  show  us  that  what 
we  have  been  uughi  as  to  the  inevitability  and  the  absolute  justice 
of  the  great  law  is  une  of  the  (undamenial  truths  of  nature,  and, 
secure  in  that  certainty,  we  can  afford  to  wait  for  the  more  detailed 
comprehension  until  we  gain  tliosc  higlKT  faculties  which  alone 
will  give  us  Uic  power  (o  ecc  tbc  working  of  the  syatem  ae  a 
whole. 


DIVISION  VIII 
rsstinct  in  animals 

Question  30. 

TV  Vfdo/  prindpk  in  animals  and  birds  do  the  hig/itr  ftrms  ef 
Jnslinii  hfhng,  those  sfhiih  item  most  like  fmmai*  intuitian  t* 
Is  ihe  facuity  which  enal-Us  a  skyhrk  to  sing  an  asfitel 
Kdma  f     (1893.) 

\V.  R.  O. — To  the  monad  ensouling  theni.  This  monad  holds 
the  experience  of  all  degrees  of  differenlialcd  life  up  to  the  point 
reached  by  itic  particular  forms  in  vhich  tbe  lijgher  phases  of 
instinct  nre  uipablc  of  exiiression.  With  reKjard  to  the  singing  of 
the  slcylork,  whirh,  Accordinf;  to  the  pods,  is  tjut  "  the  OT-erflowing 
of  a  joy  intensified,"  naturalisiK  have  said  that  it  is  caused  from 
jealodiy,  and  that  one  lark  will  sing  ngainsl  anollier  from  sunrise 
to  sundown,  though  this  does  not  explain  why  oi>e  lark  should 
break  ihe  silence  at  the  outset.  I  thinb  we  may  conclude,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  soul  of  the  cbeetful 
creature,  thougti  whether  it  is  conlincd  to  Kl ma  (the  animal  soul) 
alune,  is  doubtful,  Wc  have  always  to  remember  thai  every  form 
of  life,  however  humble,  gains  all  iis  potentialities  from  the  inotiud 
"which  propels  towards  and  forces  evolution"  (Sefrft  Zhttrine,  ii. 
109),  and  these  potentialities  of  a  creature  find  expression  as  much 
ftoni  internal  as  from  external  stimulus.  This  seems  the  more 
certainly  true  from  a  consideration  of  the  strong  similarity  of  results 
proceeding  from  the  action  of  the  instinctive  faculty  in  the  lower 
forms  of  life,  and  of  Ihe  intuitive  fiiculty  in  man.  A  comparison  of 
these  tDitUlts  puinls  conclusively,  I  think,  to  the  action  of  the  monad 
e(|ually  ill  the  Rflpa  u  in  the  Atflpa  planes  of  existence,  in  which 
instinct  acems  to  depend  upon  the  responsiveness  of  the  organism 
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to  the  monadic  impulse,  and  intuition  upon  that  u(  the  Manasic 
vehicte  to  the  same  energy.  Tlie  monad  being  univ-cixally  one 
and  indivisible,  the  difference  of  function  denominated  "  instinct " 
and  "  intuition "  is  due  merely  to  difference  of  inalrumcnt,  the 
bculty  in  the  one  case  being  thereby  related  to  the  objective, 
phenomenal,  and  iwnsuous  cMstcncci  and  in  the  other  to  the 
ubfective,  noumenal,  and  spiritual. 


QUESTIOM  31. 

y  *Jtie  Atard  it  asserted  by  a  Vsi&ntin  student  that  what  we  eail 
iniHftii  in  anima/s  is  tht  aOioH  of  Buddhi  which  mp flics  the 
place  of  reason,  since  animah  are  not  p^sieised  of  Manas.  Is 
this  corrtit  T  ff  so  by  what  meant  icxi  Buddhi  fitnetion  t  fs 
it  not  raid  thai  this  potvtr  i&es  not  att  in  separation  from 
Manas!  The  animal,  imtrthtltss,  ktt^ws  its  emmy  more 
surely  than  the  man  hnews  his,    (1903.) 

G.  R-  S.  M.^I  should  say  that  the  Vcdintin  stndcnt  feTcrtcd  to 
,*as  a  U'esEemer  and  a  bold  .speculator.     As  far  as  my  reading 

es,  the  Buddhi  of  ihe  VedAnla  is  never  Assigned  to  animals.  Il 
is  the  tWin^  Itial  (iie  ordinary-  mxn  in  always  being  uiiged  to 
cultivate  Doubtless  Bmtdhi  and  all  that  transcends  BudeiAi  is 
kient  in  tlie  animal  and  in  everything  cUe  t>es!des,  but  it  would 
be  a  " deiangement  of  epitaphs"  to  asngn  the  instinct  or  the 
Animal  to  Snddki  in  the  technical  sense  in  which  ihis  term  is 
used  in  the  Upanisl^ada  or  Gill  Tiiat  there  is  a  strange  corre- 
spondence and  parallelism  between  Buddhi  an^  KAma  is  true,  but 
this  ia  not  Ihe  lame  as  an  identity.  The  animal  feels  a  good 
many  things  (hat  the  non-savage  man  has  long  cesLsed  to  feel,  but 
the  knowledge  of  fueling  and  the  knowledge  of  intellect  are  very 
diSevent  things;  one  is  confused,  chaotic  and  pritnitire,  the  other 
discriminating,  ordering  and  evolved.  As  the  mind  evolves,  ftftd 
man  rises  through  his  ancient  Self  to  higher  things,  be  i^ains 
ail  the  powerswhidi  are  represented  so  crudely  by  the  primitive 
fecHngs  of  the  animal,  but  whereas  he  was  as  animal  unconscious 
individually  and  mixed  with  the  mass,  now  he  is  conscious  and 
discri  mi  Dating,  he  can  dtoosc  and  will.  He  is  inaiier  and  no 
longer  slave.  Still  it  would  be  confttStng  to  say  that  instinct  was 
a  manifesution  of  Buddhi  Better  to  say  that  Buddhi  and  (he 
rest  tn  manifestations  of  the  nature  of  the  Self. 
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A.  H.  W.— The  writer  holds  thai "  BuddKi "  »  essentiaily  the  tie- 
incndous  stream  of  cretgy  which  reprcscnls  ihc  Logos  in  its  locality 
,  on  the  Buddhic  pJAne  of  space.     Omnipmcncc,  Omnipotence  and 
'Omnisdence  w  iliere  represented  as  the  "  Rtemal  Man." 

Thence  the  tliree  waves  ofUfcpouron  to  the  lower  planuaof  spacer  < 
and  form  &ni  the  atomic  worlds,  then  the  molecular  worlds,  and  then ' 
the  protoplasmic  organisms,  in  order.  The  Ka)-s  of  Ljfc  into  vhi'ch 
lIiclhirdwavedifrcrcmiatesinnnifcsnhcir[«)wersiliroU(jh  die  vehicles 
held  together  by  the  molecular  nitractions  of  the  second  wave,  and 
the  one  Force  playing  through  the  siit>pl«nes  of  matter  heats  upon 
those  vehicles  and  awakes  the  powers  of  the  indwelling  Ray. 

It  IK  in  this  i^eiuc  that  Dudtllii  functions  <jn  the  plane  of  instinct. 
It  is  the  Great  Creative  Energy  ever  stimulating  the  astral  vehicles 
in  Ihc  direction  o(  preserving  the  individual  body,  and  of  propagat- 
ing the  species.  It  stimulates  the  Ray  which  is  playing  through 
the  permanent  tnenial  and  nstral  aioitis  which  form  the  focus 
of  the  group  soul  to  which  animals  belong;  and  although  there 
11  little  action  on  the  menial  plane,  yet  all  animals,  of  the  vertebiate 
ly;K  At  le«.it,  luve  some  little  power  of  memory  and  anticipation, 
and  llirrefure  nooic  little  trace  of  a  mental  Sody. 

Tbe  Ufe  Ray  passes  from  the  permanent  Buddhic  atom  to  the ' 

permanent  menial  atom  as  the  finest  "llircadof  Fohat-"    Thence 

ll  paasoB  to  tlie  astral  and  physical  pernmncnt  atoms  through 

wliich  it  vivificH  the  nistial  and  pliysioil  hodiva  of  the  aniniBl 

gniu]).     The  experiences  consifrvi^i  in  tiic  astral  group  soul  ever 

im)icl  the  furnis  to  avoid  an«mies  and  seek  friends,  these  severally 

'being  physical  forms  which  past  experience  has  tthown  to  be  pain- 

Pful  or  pleasant.     A  man's  fncnds  and  enemies  art  gci»erally  oo  an 

[astro-maital  plane,  not  on  an  astro-ph^-sical,  the  opportunities  for 

error  are  hence  infinitely  greater  and  mislalccs  more  often  made, 

Bui  that  animals  inow  their  enemies  inor«  surely  than  a  maa 

I  knows  his,  ihc  wrilei'  profoundly  doubts ;  the  cases  do  not  appear 

f  to  hitn  to  be  in  any  may  comparable. 

S>C — The  Biiddhi  which  functions  through  Manas  is  the  intel- 
ctual  discrimiiialion  between  good  and  evil, a  (juality  and  an  attain* 
It  of  the  individual  man  ;  and  this  should  not  be  confused  with 
Ihc  universal  soul  of  Nature,  which  guides  evolution  in  all  the  loner 
kingdoms.  M  The  Stent  Di^trint  ptit^  it.  Buddhi  is  unconscious 
in  the  animal  so  far  as  this  plane  is  conccrrKid.  j\ii  infant  cajtied 
by  hii  mother  finds  His  way  more  surely  from  one  place  to  another 
aan  an  older  child  who  is  learning  to  guide  his  own  steps. 


DIVISION  IX 

CARNIVOROUS   AN1MAIJ 


QUSSTION    3J. 

Theasopkiail  Uoihtrt  state  that  the  cnri*ic«rous  anim/ih  arat/  fr»m 
the  arlifidat  Iree^mg  fy  man  of  am'ma/i  on  tht  AI/atilaiH 
Continent.  J/»TV  it  this  rteattdhhit  with  the  faet  that  J»tHl 
Camivora  have  teen  found  in  tht  Jjowtr  E«ant  of  North 
Amtrua — aptri«d  which  must  ^tY  antedated  that  qJ  the  mii- 
italion  of  Atlantic  f     ( t  S99.) 

C.  W.  U — Thete  are  two  points  here  to  which  exceiition  icAy 
be  taken.  Fint  "  theosophical  tcaclien "  bave  not,  »o  far  u  I 
am  aware,  made  the  suiement  above  attributed  lo  ibem  :  and, 
wcondlr,  what  ii  called  the  Eocene  pctiod  pttHtaHAy  did  nitf 
Miedltc  (hat  of  the  great  civiiisation  of  Atlatiiix.  The  dale* 
MMgned  hy  geologiats  to  ih«tr  ptriods  vary  widiin  very  wide  liiBtt*, 
SD  thai  it  is  scarcely  posubic  for  us  to  correlate  tlictn  to  the  gnat 
fata  of  tbe  world's  histoiy  ;  but  if  the  queHionci  will  look  ai  tbe 
table  oC  approxitnate  tima  given  at  tbe  end  of  tlie  Loodoo  Lodge 
TVanaictioB  on  The  Lunar  Pitrit  be  will  voe  thai  the  aMuni|Mwa 
wbkh  he  makes  is  Karceljr  justihed. 

With  rcgud  iQ  hii  other  statcmcnl,  il  may  be  nAocnt  to  qtiotc 
finxB  The  Andent  Wiidam,  ji.  370,  where  Hf*.  Boant  wntca; 
"Man,  m  tbe  part  he  baft  plajred  id  bciping  to  evolve  antmab  .  .  . 
baa  MTOigpbcaed  iaatcad  of  ifJiainiahirg  tbe  predMocy  iiwtipcn  of 
eamiTowia  ainiBala;  Mill,  be<&l  not  iaipliiU  IhcMe  bstuKti^  •  •  ■ 
and  iniiamnabte  vwieikf  of  amnaK  with  the  erolalioii  of  which 
HBB  has  had  direcily  nothiof  to  dc^  prey  v^fon  each  ocl^." 

Tboc  woe  eanOTorow  oaafrea  anong  ibe  p^^bc  rcptilia  of 
Iba  Leamian  period,  aod  nan  waa  ip  pp  w^y  diitctly  wwyged  m 
Am  evohrtkn ;  but  a  waa  in  part  fan  wotk  to  mm>  id  the 
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development  From  those  reptile  forms  of  the  mammalia  wbtch  plaj' 
so  prominent  a  pan  in  the  world  now.  Here  was  his  opportunity 
lo  improve  the  breeds  and  to  curb  the  undesirable  qualities  of 
the  crenturei  that  came  under  his  hands;  and  it  is  because  he 
failed  to  do  all  that  he  might  have  done  in  this  direction,  that  he  i$ 
to  some  extent  responsible  for  much  that  has  wnce  gotie  wrong 
in  the  world.  If  he  had  done  alt  his  duty,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  vrc  rnighl  have  had  no  <:arnivorou^  mammals,  but  for  earlier 
and  lower  forms  he  is  not  directly  responsible.  Reference  has 
been  made  to  these  facts  on  Hc\-cral  occasions  by  various  theo- 
LSOphical  writers,  i>ut  thuir  statements  have  necessarily  been  less 
Ijnreeping  titan  that  attributed  to  them  in  the  question. 


Question  jj. 

tt'^  an  then  s«  many  mid  animaij  in  the  itvrld^  living  i>y  tilling' 
«lh*r  animals  and  often  men  J     Whtit  purfiate  do  Ihey  serve  ' 
A  kumnHity  in  anv  way  respomihh  for  thair savage  nature  f 
■    <|B97-) 

Lt  LI. — W«  learn  from  theosophical  liteniturc  that  humanity  is 
illrtfclly  responsible  for  the  ferocity  of  wild  animals. 

Man  was  intended  to  c*3-opiTatc  with  the  direciors  of  the  infant 
Kaces  ill  the  evolution  of  animal  ty]>e.s  hy  \m  care  of  the  develop- 
ing ctcnttucs,  liis  attention  to  tticir  brecdinj;  and  training.     But 
with  man's  increasint;  «.elfixhness  grt-w  his  ne|(le4;t  of  his  younger 
broIluTs.     In  the  daysof  Ailantean  degeneration  men  refused  to 
further  the  evolution  of  animals  on  the  lines  laid  down  by   the 
Manu  of  the  Fourth  Race.    Not  only  did  they  omit  to  foster  iit 
the  beaat»  faculties  really  useful  to  humanity  and  lielpful  to  tlie 
animals  themselves ;  they  definitely  encouraged  impulses  desliuc- 
tire  to  the  creatures,  and,  in  the  end.  inimical  to  man.     By  train, 
aing  animals  to  hunt  for  ihem,  fur  example,  men  sowed  the  seed 
[of  (hose  camivorouK  instintrls,  which  to-day  are  rampant  in  the 
iBnimal  world,  and  which,  by  karmic  retribution,  are  now  turned 
""upon  their  authors. 

Again,  by  thdi  attitude  towards  animals,  of  l)Tanny,  ilaughter 

nd  destruction,  men  have  biod  in  the  creatures  that  diould  love 

Ptbem,  such  fi-dtngs  of  fear  and  hate,  as  tiatunilly  lind  expression  in 

instinctive  and  fierce. resistance.    Thus,  the  purpose  which  wild 

animals  were  intended  to  serve  has  miscarried  throui^h  the  selfish- 
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I  tnd  car^eMnesi  of  man.  The  "  wildness  "  was  fiat  dengned. 
Yet  we  may  hope  that  the  pain  and  miiwrjr  brought  by  man  to 
animalt  may  prove  a  gift  not  entirely  baneful,  iiltcr  all.  Keen 
emotion — painful  as  well  as  p'leasurable — hastens  the  growth  into 
*cIf-cunsctouitnc'S)i ;  and  the  more  ttrenuous  the  ex[>eHence!i,  the 
fewer  will  be  needed  by  the  monadic  usscncc  climbing  up  to 
tndividtuileatioi). 

A.  A.  W. — There  will  be  plenty  of  pundits  to  give  the  orthodox 
answer  to  this  tjuestion,  so  I  tnay  perhaps  be  allowed  to  look  at  it 
from  another  aide.  When  they  tetl  us  that  ic  was  hoI  the  inten- 
tion of  those  Powere,  whom  wc  may  for  this  purpose  sum  up  as 
Naluie,  that  there  should  be  savage  animals,  and  that  it  is  indeed 
■n  eatliec  race  of  humanity  which  should  have  taught  them  better 
and  did  not,  one  can  only  bow  to  their  knowletige.  But  I  ihink 
(A  one  thing  we  may  be  certain — that  matters  hating  thus  gone 
wn^ng.  Nature  did  not  confine  themselves  (one  mnsi  spoak  in  the 
plural)  to  lamenting  over  the  witkcdncss  of  Human  Nature  ;  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  event  was  somehow  worked  into  the  scheme 
of  dCTclopmcnt.  In  similar  manner,  we  are  told  that  the  present 
ntodc  of  reproduction  of  the  human  species  was  not  Intended  by 
Nature,  but  see  how  entirely  the  whole  framework  of  human  society 
is  now  settled  on  that  basis  !  Speaking  simply  as  a  student,  when 
I  find  that,  from  the  lowest  organisations  to  the  highest,  It  is  the 
rule  that  the  higher  actually  feeds  on  the  lower,  I  hare  so  much 
(luth  in  the  Order  of  Thing*  ax  to  be  certain,  that  this  is  "wc  (what- 
ever may  have  been  intended  at  a  prenotis  time)  the  established 
order  of  evolution,  and  that  the  tower  are,  in  some  way  which  we 
thall  learn  hyand-byc,  the  belter  for  being  eaten-  Vou  may  think 
that  the  existence  of  so  many  vegetarian  animals  is  enough  to  upset 
my  point ;  I  think  otherwise.  Vavt  cannot  in  thi*  way  rule  off 
antmak  from  vtgetaUes;  (me,  as  the  other,  is  made  up  of  hves  ; 
the  life  of  the  grsss  to  tbe  sanve  life  aa  that  of  the  cattle  which  feed 
oo  it — if  orte  b  delayed  in  its  progreas  by  Iteinj;  prematurely 
IctDed,  30  is  the  other.  There  are  regeublea  which  hvc  on 
antmab — what  of  them  ? 

^Ve  should  lose  ourwlres  in  mere  speculation,  if  we  were,  at  this 
Itage,  10  ask  what  is  the  progre«  thus  gained.  It  may  be  that 
the  particles  of  the  lower  body  are  refined  by  transmission  to  the 
bi^icr,  and  that  this  is  the  method  by  which  tfatf  world,  as  t  whole, 
r4se»  in  the  scale.  But  to  keep  to  what  we  know.  H  there  is  any 
real  tntth  in  ihift  view,  I  shall  be  at  once  asked :  "  Does  not  this 
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make  it  a  sort  of  dutir  foi  ui  to  feed  on  the  aninuls — to  advance 
them  in  the  scale  as  you  sxyf'    A  friend  with  whom  I  was  once 
talking  on  the  matter  replied  promptly  :  "But  wc  arc  not  animals!". 
— and  this  might  serve  .rs  an  attnwur.     But  1  am  ni)T«lf  inclined 
to  admit  the  charge,  and,  whilst  Tulty  allowing  the  many  and 
atrious  arguments  against  Aesli-eating  from  the  moral  and  ftoaal 
point  of  view,  to  doubt  whether  it  is  not  for  us  also  the  order  of  ~_ 
Nature.    No  moic  than  the  lion  and  the  tiger  arc  we  provided] 
with  the  requisite  apputatu»  for  eatin);  gran  "  like  tlte  ox  " ;  and  as- 
fO.  matter  of  obscTration  all  the  world  over,  tbc  cavrgy  and  puwcr 
of  a  race  itt  !n  ptoiwrtion  10  tlie  meat  it  eats.     'I'he  life  of  the ; 
Human  Race  is  not  amongst  the  vegetarians,  many  as  ihey  ara 
The  Buddhist  reverence  for  life — huii>in  and  animal — is  beautiful 
in  sentiment,  but  utterly  against  Nature,  to  whom  it  is  obviously 
a  mailer  of  perfect  indilference  whether  Ef;os  are  "in  manifesta-J 
lion"  or  out  of  it.     As  we  arc  told  in  Mr,  Sinnctt's  last  paper  on 
the  "  Beginnii^g  of  the  Fifth  Raw,"  it  occurred  to  Nature  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  new  sea  in  Asia;  and  with  the 
calm  philosophy  of  Krisbnn  himself,  she  made  it — drowntr^  itit 
tbc  process  throc-pnn^  of  the  wondrous  new  race  of  men  as  if  thejr ' 
were  Qies!     And  in  history  the  same  thing  presents  itself— the 
rw/Jt'wj  races  of  mankind  have  always  been  those  to  whom  their 
own  lives,  and  still  more  those  of  others,  have  been  utterly  in- 
different.    I>o  you  »ay  this  is  wifJud)     It  may  be  so  according 
to  the  morality  of  slaves  and  weaklings  (to  use  i*.  Nictzchc'9 
forcible  expression),  but  the  strong  Powers  who  nile  llie  world  do] 
not  judge  by  such  rules.     And  is  it  not  enr  faith  that  lives  art  of  | 
no  consequence^ 

I  should  thus  be  inclined  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
that  the  animals  who  live  by  killing;  others,  do  so  because  Nature 
has  fomitd  ihcm  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  it  is  the  business  of 
our  "friends  who  know  "  to  find  out  and  tell  us  what  good  end 
they  bring  about  by  doing  so.     For  good  I  am  sure  it  is. 

J.  M.— A.  A.  W.  answers  die  above  question  as  a  man  with  a 
hort  and  a  conscience,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  single  conclusion 
with  which  1  can  agree.  I  maintain  that  ever>thing  which  has 
existence  is  a  form  of  life ;  that  life  is  uncrute,  and  oomains  widuo 
itsdf  the  inherent  pi>wer  to  clothe  itself  in  form,  as  is  demonstrated 
by  its  self-reproductive  power.  Hence  to  ulk  aboul  uniiinSmniMg 
life  is  metaphysically  absurd. 

It  is  inferred  that  we  nay  owe  animals  the  duty  of  eating  then. 
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Up   foniranj   ibcir  evolution.     If  this   be  true,   ihc    higher 

kttcated  inimjls  have  no  doubt  a  prior  claim  to  our  iltention. 

Iter  claim  still  hare  out  half-bmlhcrs  the  inonk«>'s.     If  u-« 

only  eat  tiicm,  Itu;  hope  of  raising  thon  ciuickly  into  the 

,  kingdom  would  i.taiid  some  chanre  of  beittg  realiied  t 

!  further  told  thai  the  Buddhist  tcvcmtcc  for  life,  human 

though  beautiful  in  sentimeni,   is    utterly  agamst 

That  It  utounding.     It  means  (hat  Gautama  Buddha 

t  mewenger  of  the  powers  that  work  agaitut  Nature  1 

jtsuppott  of  the  writfT's  views,  lue  aic  icfcned  to  the  aciiofi  of 

irds  of  ICarma  in  hfir^ing  about  the  natural  crisiit  in  which 

milliom  uf  people  ate  suddenly  "  hunted  inia  eternity.'' 

finfnisnce   is,  that  lu    TA^  can  calmly  do  this,  so  tet  can 

iRtid  innocently  proceed  with  our  hutchpring  nf  nnimals  I 

Doc  iMTzIlel  casts  ?     No.     1'be  I»rds  uf  Karma  arc  kanua- 

and  tinperxortaL     Man  is  not  so.     I'he  tvOrd^t  of  Karma  aie 

by  their  oflkc  to  bring  about  such  "  natural  crises  "  upon 

people  as   haw   meritwi   them.     Man   la   under   r»o  such 

b&gatioiL    Tho<%  who  perish  in  a  "  natural  crisis,"  generally 

Jieaking,  merit  Miclt  a  death,  but  this  r:anni>l  be  »aid  of  the  tbou- 

It  of  animals  which  die  by  the  hand  of  man. 

If  it  were  nut  pathetic,  it  would  be  comical  to  read  "thni  it  is 

business   of   our    friends  who  know  to  find   out  and  tcU  ua 

^tM/pvttfnd"  is  brought  about  by  this  destruction  of  life,  ivben 

'friends  who  know"  have  Ijrsoi^ht  us  for  years  to  stop  the 

tjee  on  account  of  its  tvi/  end.     When  by  oui  malireatincnl 

'  wrimak  wc  uc  conslwitly  generating  in  Ihein  ftxlings  of  hatred 

nrvngc.  how  can  we  eicpecl  them  to  evolve  any  other  than 

ITBgc  propensities    to  which,  perhaps,  future  generations  may 

'potnl  as  being  the  expression  of  the  law  implanted  in  them  by 

Nature— Of  the  tircat  Powers — failing  entirely  to  see  thai  the 

OreM  Powcn  actually  emplo}'ed  were  the  butchers  and  Tivisectors 

of  to-dav ! 

I^  us  grant  that  it  is  fuUy  in  accord  with  Kature  at  present 
for  the  Idgheir  to  feed  on  the  lower,  l^t  us  su[^x)se  that  a  time 
arrives  when  Die  Great  Powers  think  proper  to  institute  a  new 
anier ;  what  course  would  they  pursue  ?  "  Men  must  be  per- 
waded.  not  forced,  to  bring  their  lives  and  will  into  hannony 
^j'h  the  Divii>e  purpose"  {7>rinsaffwHi  o//Av  Lrnd^n  Lodgt^  No. 
•  i>.  ti>.  To  do  this,  then,  great  teachers  must  be  sent.  This 
I  Uone,  that  Buddha  came  and  uoght  stKh  reverence  for  life, 
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humait  and  aninu],  is  A  proof  that  the  Graat  Powers  wuh  to 
Change  the  present  order  of  things.  I  would  apply  to  the  animals 
what  A.  A.  W.  Bays  ;ibout  our  "lost  sisters":  "If  we  will  fWt 
put  oursi-'lves  in  iheit  jilace  by  iympfltliy,  there  is  no  help  tot  it, 
Kv  must  be  pyi  thtrt  in  txttuai  iift;  and  a  bard  icliool  that  life 
may  be." 

E.  W.— The  main  conlcntion  involved  in  A.  A,  \V,'s  reply  is  that 
it  is  in  the  existing  order  of  things  for  the  higher  to  suhsist  upon 
the  lower,  trgo,  moral  and  social  considerations  notvrtthslariding. 
it  may  be  "for  us  also  ihe  order  of  Nature"  to  be  beasta  of  prey. 
I^t  us  examine  the  argument.  Certain  man-made  eonditions 
were  not  in  the  original  sclicRic  of  cvutulion.  Agreed.  The 
povrtrcs  who  3r«  ever  guidmg  the  woild  towards  the  good  have 
probably  dune  the  best  thai  could  be  done  to  convert  the  evil 
into  good.  Again  agreed.  It  is  the  rule  for  the  higher  to  feed 
upon  the  lovvr,  and  eventually  we  shall  learn  in  what  way  the 
lower  arc  the  better  for  the  process.  Here  I  must  Join  issue. 
Looked  at  more  closely  the  rule  of  life  rather  appears  one  of 
redpiocily.  Broadly  speaking  "all  flesh  it  grass."  but  if  the 
animal  kinf;dom  depends  va  a  whole  upon  the  life  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  no  less  truly  can  it  be  said  tliat  the  rcgctable  kingdom 
is  fed  and  sustained  by  the  animal  kingdom.  Surely  no  scientilic 
mith  is  more  widely  atle&lcd  than  tiie  fact  that  particles  of  matter 
are  in  a  constant  ttatc  of  ebb  and  flow  between  the  animal  and 
the  vcgeuble  worlds.  A.  A.  W.  asks,  what  of  the  vegeiables 
which  live  on  animals  ?  And  we  may  add,  what  of  the  host  of 
lower  parasitic  organisms  which  live  on  all  the  higher  form^  tn 
Ifolh  kingdoms?  I  think  fuller  con&ideration  of  these  points 
would  dispose  entirely  of  the  contention  thai  "it  may  be  that 
the  particles  of  the  lower  body  are  refined  by  trantuniuion  (o  the 
higher,  and  ihal  ik  the  mdhod  by  wliich  the  worM,  as  a  whole* 
rises  in  the  scale,"  and  that  altogether  apart  from  the  further 
question  .15  lo,  for  insUnce,  the  nature  of  the  "refinement"  to  be 
derived  by  the  panides  of,  say,  a  Higliland  lieifcr  from  being 
devoured  by  a  gin  Mjddco  discaM;<-aicn  human  being  in  Soho. 
Bui  even  if  wc  grant  a  l>cncfit  to  the  pariidet  of  the  lovfer  body 
devoorwl  by  the  higher,  where  i»  the  bcncAt  to  the  lower  organism 
itself,  the  (it  may  be)  developing  ahankAra,  whose  chances  of 
further  cxpcitence  ore  thus  prematurely  cut  off?  Surely  this 
would  lie  tlie  antithesis  of  A.  A.  W.'g  ronlcnlion  that  the  rule 
of  life  is  for  the  higtter  to  feed  on  the  lower,  since  the  cells  of  the 
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ly  would  be  benefiting  from  the  dcslniction  of  the  higher 
Um  of  which  tbcy  formed  only  n  jxuL 

A.  A.  W.  then  proceeds  to  say  that  if  there  be  truth  in  hil 
suggestion,  it  might  be  our  duty  to  cat  animais  and  is  "inclined 

iultnit  the  charge. "     If  so,  it  is  dearly  out  iKiundeii  duly  not 

draw  the  line  at  vi^etablc-fcedin^t  beasts  (some  do  not  airrudy), 

but    forthwttl)    to   aid    in    tlie    development    of   caiiion    crowi^ 

vultures,  hyenms,  dogs  tt  hoc  g^nus  omm.    Besides  which,  it  would 

.evidently  beeomc  iltc  correct  thing  (or  e^t:ry  pious  &nd  iniellcc- 

Europedii  tti  hasten  llie  development  of  Bushmen  and  oth<.-nt 

the  same  cannitmlistic  fashion,  a  {hxkxas  which  for  combined 
npidtly  and  economy  might  be  recommended  to  the  London 
Mi!>sionaiy  Society.  Such  considexaiioiis  soon  fihow  whither 
the  argument  would  lead  us. 

The  rKxt  contention,  which  1  had  hardly  expected  to  recognise 
away  from  the  pUtfonn  of  the  rery  average  debating  society,  in«y 

Ebc  dismissed  in  fen'  words.  It  is  true  we  have  rwi  tlic  digestive 
apparatus  of  Itie  nx,  but  equally  truly  we  have  not  the  digestive 
^paratus  of  ihc  tiger.  Our  structural  aflinitiea  tie  nearest  to  the 
fhigivnrous  op^  but  is  it  not  true  that  av  have  to  let  both  "ape 
«nd  tiger  die  "  ?  . 

Yet  again,  the  observation  of  A.  S.  W.  seentK  at  fault  when 
be  writes  that  "the  energy  and  power  of  a  race  are  in  proportion 
to  the  meat  it  cats.  The  iifi:  of  the  hunun  race  is  not  among 
TCfetaHans."  If  ibe  first  pn>posit>on  be  true,  it  ("the  H/e") 
BBK  be  among  those  cheerful  specimens  of  the  human  race  of 
whom  De  Wir>dt  htu  ju>t  brought  home  such  horrible  accounts. 
They,  the  Tschuktchis,  arc,  however,  exactly  what  wc  should 
have  expected  them  to  be  Irum  tticir  environment  and  their 
exeiusivefy  flesh  diet. 

The  last  point  laisod  by  A.  A.  W.  b  the  indifference  of 
Kalure  as  to  life  or  death.  How  often  have  wc  "who  Iru&ted 
God  was  love  indeed  "  heard  that  "  Nature  ted  in  tooth  and 
,  with  ravine,  shrieked  gainst  our  creed  **i  but  surely  we 
hare  in  the  T^ieosophtcal  Society  passed  out  of  the  stage  when 
it  b  necessary  for  us  to  justify  our  conduct  by  a  reference  to 
the  cocmic  piocess.  lnde<:d  this  last  argument  seemw,  more 
>ll,  U>  ^ow  that  A.  A.  W.  docs  not  mean  us  to  take  biin 
'sefioDsly;  be  must  be  pokittg  fun  at  us.  We  know  that  there 
is  a  duAl  aspect — creative  and  destructivo^in  cosmos ;  we  know 
Uiat  the  nricano  and  the  earthquake,  the  glacier  and  the  hurricane 
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krc  aficrtts  Tor  thi-  ulttmalc  good  u  ihey  work  the  present  evil, 
but  it  \i  shame  to  lu  if  we  do  not  also  know  (since  «e  have  been 
so  well  and  often  taught  it)  thst  we  have  reached  8  point  in 
evolution  when  vfe  rniglii  td  f<ittn  part  of  the  force  tonteiouriy 
working  towards  Divine  Harmony  and  Union,  and  not  (Kirt  of 
llie  out-going  and  dcstnictive  energy.  Huilcy,  (he  prophet  of 
cvciluoon,  has  shown  us  that  the  cosniio  proces*  is  not  compil- 
iliU:  witli  ethical  development,  and  is  not  the  very  raitan  ttttrt  of 
ihe  Tbeowiphical  Society  that  it  should  be,  as  it  were,  a  milestone 
and  lin(;cr-po<ii  on  Ibf  path  of  development,  showing  ut  that  we 
liave  |in.s»»t  the  turning  point,  lellinj'  us  that  wc  are  "going 
home,"  thai  we  have  rounded  the  furthest  flog  in  the  mce  of 
life,  tbat  our  cuurge  must  be  altered,  our  uiti  reset  to  meet  the 
altered  cotulition  of  things  which  th-it  fact  implies? 

U  in  our  uutwnrd  and  downward  oounie  one  law  held  good  for 
tm,  M  it  may  still  hold  good  for  those  who  are  following  in  our 
track — if  in  our  deepest  depths  we  were  compelled  lo  eat  of  the 
huik»with  thcHwinc,  wc  may  still  realiM;  that  the  old  order  has 
chsngcd  for  us,  that  the  swineherd's  ^annent  is  tr>  l)e  casl  ofT  for 
the  pur^)lc  robe,  and  that  "  man  having  evolved  lo  a  st^e  at  which 
the  infliction  of  pairvon  others  is  againiit  his  e^-oluiinn  towards  the 
Divirif  l^»ve,  wc  call  that  inflictitm  of  jain  a  •crime.'" 

(1.  G. — There  ii  a  statement  made  in  A.  A.  W.'s  answer  which 
may  have  strucl:  a  few  of  U3  with  someihiiift  like  dirniay.  The 
itatemeni  Is.  "The  lift  of  Ibe  human  race  is  not  aiDOngst  the 
vegetarians,  many  a&  they  are.  The  Buddhist  re\-<:rence  for  life- 
human  and  animal — is  beautiful  in  sentiment,  but  utterly  against 
Nature,  to  whom  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
whether  the  Egos  are  in  manifestation  or  out  of  it." 

Now,  if  the  writci  mrans  by  the  life  of  the  human  race,  the 
fighting  capoirily.  the  virility  which  forccH  a  nation  to  [he  top  when 
put  to  the  test,  he  may  some  day  find  reason  to  change  his  present 
conviction.  I  am  open  to  correction,  but  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  lower  classes  in  almost  all  countries 
live  chiefly  on  what  is  iiractically  a  vegetable  diet.  I  know  thai 
in  the  Eait  of  Kngbnd  amongst  the  agricultural  i:la«s  very  little 
meat  is  eaten.  In  the  towns  it  may  be  different,  but  are  the  better 
clasKi<s  <if  individiiats,  phyvioally  vet  tnoially,  fotmd  in  the  town  or 
rminiry?  In  Turkey,  the  Balkan  States,  India,  China  and  Japan, 
meat  is  seldom  eaten  by  the  lower  classes.  Only  lately,  in  the 
Standard,  there  appeared  a  paragraph  alluding  to  the   astonish' 
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em  of  the  Turkish  doctors  at  the  rapidily  witli  which  their 
tienis  recmcKd  from  wounds,  and  ihcy  ailributcd  Uiis  lo  the 
>en  tutving  lived  chiefly  on  vegetable  diet.  It  is  generally 
bed  that  the  Turkish  army  provides  fighlittg  inattfrial  as 
as  any  there  is,  and  it  was  so  recognised  many  years  before 
present  war  Nor  will  anybody  who  know^  Japan  question 
iC  hafdy  valoiir  which  lives  iti  the  equally  haidy  bodies  of  the 
tnlubttAnti  of  those  inlands. 
Now,  who  but  Ihc  lower  clnsses  of  a  country  win  hflttles?  Of 
rsG  the  mind  lo  pbn  mutit  be  in  the  general,  but  the  battle 
cannot  be  won — nor  even  fought — without  the  men. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  standing  armies  arc  mcal-fcd  men. 
TTiis  I  think  is  open  to  question ;  there  arc  some  whi<:K  are  iiOl, 
CKccpi  in  a  rety  small  degree — but  however  it  may  be,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  very  slror^  argument,  for  the  mass  of  the  (lopula- 
tion  is  very  soon  drjiwn  upon. 

But  docs  A.  A.  W.  really  mean  ijiy  the  /i/e  of  the  human  race  the 
capacity  of  one  nation  to  trample  on  another?  Surely  there  are 
lipw  of  a  lime  coming  when  nations  warring  afpiinst  nations  will  be 
enlya  memory  of  the  past.  T  have  just  re.id  a  lw)olt  on  llie  Polish 
Wats  of  the  1 7th  centory,  and  the  contrj.'jl  is  most  sinking  between 
the  ttKMi  awful  horrors  therein  described  and  war  as  it  is  conducted 
today.  Civilttatinn  hu  civiliwrd  even  war  ilsdf;  will  progress 
inuain  satisfied  with  this  and  not  slay  war? 
Id  ha**e  attributed  a  wrong  meaning  to  A.  A,  W.,  1  beg  he 
ill  excuse  me,  hut  1  can  see  no  other. 

Therein  one  other  point.  A.  A.W.  asks  muwiion,  "Isitnotour 
ith  thai  live*  are  of  no  con«eiiuei\ce  ?  "  Will  he  answer  another  ? 
If  our  particular  life  is  of  no  consequence  when  compared  with 
our  work,  does  that  mean  that  the  life  of  another  is  of  no  con- 
icquence?  If  you  cannot  give  lifr,  what  right  \\»ye  you  to  take  it 
away?     Ilwcnii  to  mc  to  be  theft- 

In  conclusion,  1  should  like  to  add  that,  amongst  many  things  I 
have  discovered  the  truth  nf,  in  thcosophicat  writings,  there  b  one 
that  stands  out  conspicuously,  and  thai  is  a  statement  in  one  ef 
Mrs.  Besam's  books  to  the  effect  that  it  does  not  much  matter  rt-iaf 
]roa  give  tbc  body  u  long  as  you  give  it  enough  to  maintain  life. 
A.  P.  S.— The  letter  signed  "J.  M."  tempts  me  to  follow  up 
question  raised.  I  cordially  approve  of"  A.  A.  W.'s"  remark*, 
I  wish  to  expbin  why,  because  it  is  easy  to  misunderstand 
their  drift. 
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Whenever  wc  sec  any  feet  of  stupendous  oiognttude  o|>erative 
throiighout  Nature,  wc  may  be  sure  ihat  ii  fits  into  the  design  of 
tbiogs  and  is  not  a  mere  undesirable  confusion  introduced  into  the 
Kbeme  by  human  wickedness  or  Totly,  I'hc  tendency  of  the 
more  powerful  animal  life  to  prey  on  the  less  powerful  is  just  such 
a  slujKndous  fact,  and  pertonitlly  I  do  nut  believe  that  the  ferocity 
of  n-ild  beasts  is  the  outcome  of  any  failure  on  the  put  of  man  al 
an  earlier  stage  of  his  progress  tu  guide  animul  evolution  aright. 
Not  do  I  think  the  slaughter  of  jmimalK  for  food  by  man  has  been 
a  piece  of  wickedne»  un  hts  pari  at  which  Nature  has  looked  on 
sorrowfully.  And  yet  I  fully  s.yinpatht»e  with  the  Buddhbt  "  rever- ' 
ence  for  life,"  and  abhor  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food,  and  behove 
that  everyone  who  finds  it  compatible  with  the  pres€r*-alion  of  hts 
■-lieallh  and  capacity  to  discharge  his  duties  in  life,  whatever  they 
'  may  be,  to  live  on  vegetable  food,  is  setting  a  good  example  and 
foreshadowing  the  kind  of  life  we  shall  all  be  leading  eventually. 
How  are  these  ap|Kirenl  contradictions  to  be  reconciled  ? 

By  a  proper  appreciation,  I  thinki  of  ihe  diJTcrcncc  between  the 
downward  and  the  upward  arc  of  evolution.  Thcosophical  students 
often  forgot  that  ciiolution  does  not  proceed  in  a  suaight  line 
from  start  to  finish.  Wish  unity  as  its  starting-point  and  an  im- 
proved kind  of  unity  as  its  goal,  evnlulion  begins  by  setting  ali  its 
energies  in  mution  to  accomplish  diversity.  The  whole  first  half 
of  the  Manvantara  —  the  downward  arc  —  is  directed  towards 
aocomplishinf^  diversity,  towards  bringing  about  the  individualisa- 
lion  of  consciousjiess,  the  nensc  of  xepamtencss  which  is  declined 
eventually  to  be  merKed  in  something  higher,  but  with  which 
Nature — sensibly  doing  one  thing  at  a  time — concerns  hcrsetf 
exclusively  at  lirsl,  and  for  a  ver]'  long  "first."  Not  merely  up 
to  the  stage  of  human  development— up  to  the  half-way  period  of 
human  development — the  Law  of  sdlidiness  is  in  operation  to 
accomplish  Nature's  purpose.  On  this  earth  in  the  Third  Round, 
unselfishness,  strange  as  the  thought  may  appear  to  people  who 
will  only  think,  so  to  speak,  in  straight  lines  and  not  in  cycles- 
was  if<tt  a.  duly.  Nobody  had  risen  to  the  height  of  having  any 
duly  at  ali  at  that  time.  Tlie  struggle  for  self  was  innocent  and 
instinctive,  blit)dly  aixomplishing  Nature's  imrposc.  The  anintals 
preyed  on  one  another,  and  unconsciously  tended  towards 
individualisation  in  that  way. 

Uut,  it  may  be  said,  we  have  long  passed  the  middle  point  of 
the  whole  proi<esi ;  wc  live  now  in  the  reign  of  duty      l^uitc  so  ; 
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some  of  us  dou  But  the  ncHnenluai  oS  the  downward  arc  is  very 
greu,  and  moreover  the  middle  period  of  evolution  is  not  a  fixed 
date  for  all  alike.  Human  Egos  nre  not  all  of  the  same  age  by  a 
£r«tt  di-aK  All  nnimal  life  is  sril!  Dianifeiiting  in  forms  belongiitg 
to  the  downward  arc.  A.  A.  W.  puts  the  idua  in  a  humorous  way 
when  he  says  the  lower  animaU  may  be  liie  belter  for  being  eaten, 
but  none  rhe  less  is  it  plainly  true  tliat  the  policy  of  Nature  has  , 
been  worked  out  through  Immeasurabte  aeons  in  the  past  by  the 
cystem  that  includes  their  being  eaten. 

Does  that  Justify  us  Theosophista  in  shooting  partridges  or 
dtaing  off  roast  mutton?  My  answer  would  be:  wc  are  in  a 
tnosilion  period,  wiicn  the  relatively  few  of  us,  who  undcrsUnd  the 
design  of  Mature  on  the  upward  arc,  are  in  tlie  midst  of  myriads 
whose  lives  are  still  based  upon  an  ignorant  misunderstanding  of  it. 
From  sonic  of  the  old  liabits  we  can  Oeuisively  and  ut  once  vx- 
Iricale  oiir«;lves.  We  can  say  in  the  language  of  a  poet,  nlio  was 
to  tliat  extent  a  Tlieosophist  without  knoiring  it ; — we  will  never 
mix  our  pleasure  or  our  pride  with  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing 
that  lives.  We  can  abjure  the  old  barbarisms  of  hunting,  shoot- 
ing, and  fishing,  as  things  which  axe  necessarily  loattiaotne  to  us 
when  we  have  reached  ccilain  levels  of  thought.  Uut  we  can 
recognise  that  oiultiiudcs  of  our  contemporaries  in  time  still  take 
pleasure  in  these  old-worlil  pursuits,  because  ihcy  arc  still  Ijofuc 
OQ  by  the  momentum  of  the  downward  arc.  And  many  amung 
those  of  us  who  would  like  to  l^avc  no  couch  at  all  with  downward 
arc  habits,  may  be  incarnated  in  bodies  still  so  saturated  by 
hcret^ly  with  downward  arc  habits,  thai  the  tiresome  things  would 
get  out  of  order  if  not  given  some  downward  arc  food.  Therefore, 
itjrould  be  childish  to  make  ri{^  rules  for  all,  in  the  matter  of 
food  ;  worse  than  childish  it  seems  to  me  to  prescribe,  as  duties, 
for  people  merely  beginning  their  interior  theosophic  culture,  the 
ibiu  that  become  nutters  of  course  fujjicuple  far  enough  on  to  find 
"a  duty  (o  cultivate  their  psychic  faculties  attJ  invested  with  a  ^/^ 
&;^nque  which  thai  kind  of  life  suits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  indeed, 
sycbic  faculties  have  not  much  lu  do  with  food  (in  my  opinion} ; 
kve  known  them  to  get  into  VLty  fine  order  on  beef  and  claret, 
ad  to  rctnain  absolutely  unresponsive  to  fjfieen  yean  of  earnest 
gctarianism  and  dieoeophical  study.  Of  course^  iu  reality, 
sydiic  faculties  depend  on  the  cotiditicm  of  tlie  nerve  centres  of  the  ' 
ricdoubhc,  and  their  conditiom — on  the  Karma  of  the  last  life:. 
One  could  sajp  a  great  deal  more  on  fruitful  ramifications  of  this 
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subject,  but  I  have  merely  aimed  at  offering  lome  defence  of  sound 
views  incompletely  developed  in  the  recent  answer  of  A.  A.  W. 

A.  A.  W.— There  arc  more  serious  matlcrs  concemec]  ihan  our 
friends  quite  |>ctreive. 

tn  itsrif  the  question  is  simplr  one  of  proporiian.  locally 
carticd  oat,  our  friends'  rievn  work  out  Into  what  I  usi:d  to  be; 
taught  AS  a  child — that  there  were  ocrtam  people  in  the  ICasE  whtf ' 
walk  about  wiih  cloths  oitr  tlicir  mouths  lest  ihcy  should 
inadverlcnti)'  inhale  an  insect  with  their  breath,  and  hroomK  in 
their  hands  to  brush  the  places  where  they  set  their  feet,  lesl  they 
should  tread  on  one.  niogically  (but  I  fear,  to  u*  We-siern*,  more 
naturally)  the  same  thing  lands  you  in  Dr.  Anna  Kingsford's 
position,  to  loTc  animals  and  hate  men. 

It  is  truv  that  it  h  our  duty  to  do  all  wc  can  lo  help  on  the 
evolution  of  mankind  (I  inienuonatly  avoid  the  ntgalwt  mode  of 
expression);  but  the  fact  of  tlic  matter  is  that  each  one  of  us, 
e*ery  day  of  our  lii-es,  Joes  and  ssjrs  (and  still  more  emphatically 
leaves  undone  and  uasaid)  to  htx  human  neighbours  things  which 
arc  of  vastly  morecomequenceio  that  evolution  than  the  premature 
death  of  all  Ihc  animal  kingdom  together.  This  exaggerated  sensi- 
-tiveness  to  physical  auffering  and  death  is,  in  ur,  simply  a  product 
of  our  decaying:  Western  ctrilisatiun — our  degeneration,  as  NordAu 
would  say  ;  and  is  no  wise  justified  oi  encouraged  by  anything  the 
Lord  Buddha  tat^ht  his  Indian  herdsmen  three  thousand  years  ago. 
If  our  friends  haw  made  their  ovrn  the  teachings  of  only  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Bhagavad  GItS,  they  will  not  be  scandalised  when 
I  say  that  there  are  hundreds  of  things  we  can — and  do — do  to  our 
fdiowmai  worse  than  to  kill  ihcm  I  And  this  applies  with  added 
force  to  animals,  who  are  not  even  individuals  at  all. 

1  am  not  aware  of  any  actual  authMty  for  the  assum|>tion  that 
the  evolution  of  what  has  been  called  a  "  hli>ck  "  of  animal  essence 
is  delayed  or  hindered  hy  the  death  of  any  siriKfe  one  of  the  bodies 
through  which  it  manifests. 

Our  friends  arc  full  of  Ihc  tnost  beautiful  arguments  lo  show 
that  the  Older  of  Things  is  wrong,  and  should  be  set  right ;  my 
more  humble  la^k  is  to  recognise  what  ilic  Order  actually  »>,  and  to 
find  out  what  Nature  means  by  it.  I  am  inclined,  for  my  part,  to 
suspect  that  Nature  knows  what  she  is  about  belter  than  I,  or  even 
ihey.  But  for  this  discussion  Ihr- columns  of  the  "Inquirer"  arc 
not  the  plac&  Perhaps  some  day  iMdftr  may  permit  me  to  have 
tny  say  thereon  at  somewhat  greater  length. 
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QURSTION  34. 

Is  (here  any  /uff  thai  there  may  be  omttNuity  0/  identisal  nmsdous- 
tutt  a/tf^  dtath,  in  a  sialt  similar  la  the  D<%iiehanic,  far  ike 
touif  0/  tJiau  /el  animals  teftifh  htnx  bttn  closefy  in  sympat/ielit 
and  mpamivt  conia^l  virh  the  %auh  of  human  beings  in  this 
lift  ?  And  is  thtre  kopi  for  su(h  human  s«uls  that  in  Dwachan 
tftty  may  renew  thtir  Jvrmer  laving  wnvirse  with  such  animal 
souls  t    f  1S99.) 

C  W.  L. — ^The  i|uestioiier  should  remember  that  for  lhos«  who 
grasp  thcosoptiical  doi;trinc  in  its  cnurcty  the  tondiliun:}  of  life 
Aflcr  dcalfa  are  nutters,  not  of  hope  at  all,  b;il  of  fact 

If  the  pet  animal  rcfcncd  to  bas  been  iiidividiuUised,  as  seems 
not  iinpruljablo  from  what  is  said,  tlien  the  identical  coiiadouuincss 
will  certainly  cunttnue  perinaneinly  after  ileatb.  There  will  be  a 
bappy  astral  life  of  considerable  lengUi,  followed  by  a  still  liappict 
penod  of  what  has  sometimes  been  called  '*  dozing  consciousness," 
whicb  will  last  until  in  some  future  world  the  human  fotra  \s 
assumed. 

Every  human  soul  will  have  in  Devachan  everything  that  is 
necessary  to  its  perfect  felicity,  and  if  it  liaii  during  earth-life 
had  de^^p  and  true  atTection  even  for  an  animal,  then  assuredly 
that  anininl  will  he  there  among  the  images  which  the  soul  cicated 
for  itself  (sec  Manual  No.  vi,).  And  the  man  who  has  no  far 
evoked  affection  attd  intelligence  in  any  .tninial  as  to  individualise 
tl,  may  also  console  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  he  hM  created 
a  link  with  it  which  cannot  be  broken — a  force  which  in  some 
future  age  will  bring  his  humble  frier^d,  once  an  animal,  but  now  a 
buaian  being,  undei  his  care  and  guidance  once  mure. 
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Question  35. 

'  happy  astral  life  of  iM  individiiaiised  animal  sml  is  Ihert 
nramusnas  asof  tht  spiritual  prtseiut  of  (he  Aumati  wmrade 
formerly  lotftd  -.vilh  su<h  trust  and  dtvetiott  during  the  earth- 
life  in  wfd<h  that  friend  and  proiettor  is  still  bodily  Ifjt  t 
Or  if  not  present  intercourse,  at  least  memory  of  the  fast  I 
(1899-) 

C.  W.  L. — This  (]ue$tion  seems  to  sliow  some  confusion  of 
thought  as  (o  the  qtuUities  of  the  floral  and  mental  planes  le- 
spectirely.  nuring  the  astral  life  f>(  the  indmdualbed  animal, 
lie  will  in  all  probability  rcniain  in  tliu  icnoK^diatc  neighbourhood 
of  his  earthly  home,  and  in  the  closest  touch  wiih  hii  friend 
and  pTOtcct«"-«We  to  sec  and  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friend  in 
the  fl«sh  as  fully  as  vver,  though  himsctf  invisible  to  the  latter. 
His  ui[;iiioTy  ol  the  past  will,  of  course,  be  jusi  as  perfect  as  it  was 
on  outh. 

In  the  long  period  of  rest  on  the  mental  plane  that  follows  this, 
he  will  be  in  a  state  analogous  to  that  of  a  human  being  in 
Devadun,  though  ni  a  somewhat  lower  level.  He  will  create  bis 
own  surroundings,  even  though  he  may  be  but  drowsily  conscious 
of  tliem,  nnd  thty  will  undoubtedly  include  the  presence  of  his 
earth-friend  in  his  very  best  and  most  sympathetic  mood.  It 
should  bs  rcmcnibcred  th.it  for  every  entity  which  comes  into 
connection  with  it,  whether  only  just  enterinR  upon  human 
evolution  or  |>rc|)ajing  to  pass  beyond  it,  Devachan  means  the 
hi)!hesi  b)i»  of  wliich  that  entity  is  at  its  level  capable. 

QuisnoN  36. 

IVAeH  an  animal  beiomts  so  Jar  individualised  as  to  be  ready 
fa  reeehie  the  Divine  Sfttri,  dots  it  aase  to  inearnate  and 
gointiia  staff  of  rest  (ill  it  reappears  as  a  rudimentary  man 
in  jowc  fittitrr  agel  If  to,  what  is  the  advantage  to  the 
animal  in  hastening  his  evolution  fy  domtstieation,  if  ht  is  not 
SoiN£  to  assist  hisftllows  in  their  oioludon  ?    (1899.) 

B,  K.— When  an  animal  receives  the  Divine  Spark,  it  ipso  factf 
ceases  to  be  an  animal  in  its  inner  nature,  though,  of  course,  the 
outer  animal  Iwdy  may  live  on  for  some  years,  and  in  that  case 
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ve  have  a  rudimentary  human  Ego  working  through  a  body  ^ 
of  a  nonhiiinan  type.  When  that  body  dies,  however,  the  now 
bucnan  Ego  wilt  \ot  again  incarnate  in  inimal  form,  bui  if  a 
suitably  low  and  uncvolvcd  type  or  human  body  to  nttxi  its  needs 
b  available,  it  will  rorthwith  inctmnte  therein,  whileif  no>uch  body 
n  at  tbe  time  aTai1ab!c  it  will  wait  in  a  state  Qr^waj/'-iJcvanhanic, 
rest  till  a  suitable  IxHJy  oAcrit  itself.  'I'liix  is  oluit  in  liap[)<;nin§; 
at  the  presenl  limv.  There  is  no  type  of  human  form  at 
{iresent  exisitin^^  on  our  earth  sufficiently  rudimttntary  to  aUTord 
a  suitable  whicle  for  ab^o  just  individualiwKl  from  tlic  animal 
Kingdom.  Hence  such  Egos  hare  to  wait  in  a  kind  of  Devachiinic 
rest  until  a  suitable  body  appears,  either  on  the  next  globe  of  our 
ciiain,  in-  in  some  subn-quent  cy(?e. 

The  advantage  that  the  animal  gains  (at  the  present  time) 
by  domesttoition  and  consL-quenl  early  individual Uation  ts,lhat' 
just  as  our  on-n  Egos  "ripen,"  as  it  were,  during  our  stay  in 
0«vachan  and  emerge  stronger,  more  developed,  with  added 
qualities  arul  powers  ready  for  use  in' the  new  incjtmalion,  so  in  a 
similar  manner  do  these  newly-iiidtv! dualised  human  Egus,  which 
have  just  crossed  over  the  boundary  between  the  human  and 
animal  kingdoms,  grow  riper,  fuller,  and  fit  for  a  better  huniaji 
type,  suitable  to  ihcii  more  developed  powers,  through  ilie  long 
period  of  assimilation  and  inocf  growtti.  which  they  now  have 
to  pass  ihroi^h,  before  a  suitable  human  body  will  b«  available 
for  their  use. 

H-t^  lujLt it-***i' :ti- .  tit    «*»wA^  i^,  *^i.  t«^ou£— 
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QufcTiOK  57.  /      / 


Ifc  anf  A'/i/  rtfl^  /Ar  <7tW  (/  murder  eemmtttd  it  ptrha^  tome- 
/imet  the  aul-f^aU  of  a  long  serUi  if  ikoug^/s  or  ttHdenats  m 
that  Median,  and  that  tu(A  aett  are  almoit  involuntary.  JVino 
wlierr  is  tAe  explatathn  for  any  other  KamU  images  vnakly 
indulged  in  in  the  ntai  ere/et,  aadw/tiek  may  find  an  outlet  in 
action,  the  agent  diuovering  a  violent  distaste  in  the  rtaliiation, 
yet  driving  himsdf  eonsei'msfy  to  experienee  it  in  the  et»uTtte 
m'iA  a  etrtain  iniwIeJge  that  the  anticipated  pleasure  had  its 
sent  in  the  mind  nlont  f  Britfty  p^ity  niay  rvi  not  suppose  that 
ei  tt'tong  cfimmitted  whieh  brings  na  sort  0/  pleasure  in  its 
totntnission  is  in  itself  half  the  debt  paid  far  fhat  act  1     (i!|oo.> 

A.  A.  W.— The  querist  lias  in  hia  mind  one  of  th(*  com- 
monest — yet  deepest — mystt-rics  of  life ;  a  case  (like  Sydiicy  Canon, 

ji  tite  Tale  of  7)to  Cities)  in  wliich  a  man  feels  liimsclf  doddcn 
rn-tn  a  hopeless   struggle  wiih  the   monslerihe  liimsvlf  bas 

'iMdo — into  which,  as  G.  R.  S.  M.  has  said,  he  has  put  so  mAfit 
of  liimsclf  Uiai  there  is  not  enough  of  him  left  even  lo  resist  the 
horror.  If  stich  a  one  believes  in  "  Proridcncc,"  many  hard 
thoughts  will  arise  in  his  mind  ;  he  vill  look  back  and  see  himself 
bom  with  the  fatal  wFaknc^s — tnosi  likely  inherited :  he  n-ill 
remember  the  circumstances  (which  might  well  have  beeh  other- 
wise) wbidi  brought  it  out — the  yielding,  time  after  time,  to  the 

.  pleasure  t  nnd  the  sudden  conKiousness  onelcrribte  day  that  the 

■  pleasure  was  over,  and  the  stern  necessity  left  in  its  place — that 
he  bad  by  degrees  shaiwd  for  himtelf  an  incubus  he  could  no 
longer  shake  off,  for  whoiie  pleasure  he  must  go  on  doing  the  thing 
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he  had  l«trat  lo  hate — aiid  he  will  think,  "  Can  there  be  a  God 
who  carvs  Tut  us  at  all }  " 

^Vhw  can  wvMy  to  him?  First,  we  can  dignify  his  »truggle. 
Itu  not,  as  he  thinks,  merely  a  shameful  weakness,  which  puts 
him  bemslti  ihc  level  of  mankind  /ii'x^kis  fuini  of  Die  great  hghx 
whteh  all  have  to  wage,  and  which,  in  one  shape  ur  aciothet,  inust 
last  until  we  stand  on  the  fartlk-i  shore ;  nur  itt  his  true  Self  a 
hairsbnaOth  lowered  by  all  the  roulne»  ihrou);)i  which  the  struj^lc 
may  drag  him.  Who  shall  say  how  many  lives  bade  it  hntt 
began— how  often  he  has  failed,  incurring  thereby  the  karmic 
penalties  of  teraptation,  hereditary  and  otherwise — or  how  many 
more  bodies  he  must  take,  one  alter  anuther,  fur  llie  fight,  before 
kii  Satan  shall  tuid  his  strength  equAl  to  his  own,  and,  a^  In 
B.  Carpenter's  apologue,  say  "  I  lore  thee,"  and  spread  his  wings 
and  bear  him  to  the  joy  above  ? 

itettci  still — the  very  pain  and  shame  of  it  make  it  more 
elk-ctive  for  our  true  welfare — we  grow  all  the  quicker  for  il.  Not 
for  Ds  the  pride  of  virtue,  the  peace  of  the  soul ;  neither  is  there 
for  Its  the  dull  repose  of  the  Eclf-satisficd,  dreaming  through  life 
afterlife  without  lakinga  titep  on  the  way.  And  for  ud  Iheadvnnce 
lies  here,  tliai  we  have  to  meet  the  temptation,  time  after  time, 
upon  higher  planes-  1  think  the  querist  is  mistaken  in  writing  of  a 
wrong  which  brings  no  son  of  pleasure  !n  irs  commission.  What 
could  make  us  commit  it?  1  am  spieaking  with  very  insuHicieni 
knowledge  upon  very  abstruse  matters ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  say 
that  when  we  find  (as  some  of  us  du  find)  thai  instead  of  the 
temptation  seeming  to  be  more  and  more  confined  to  the  physical 
body  by  ourcffona  to  gain  self-control,  the  contrary  xecms  to  come 
about — that  the  infection  seems  to  spread  ever  higher  up,  or  (in 
the  querist's  words)  that  the  anticipated  pleasure  scetns  more  and 
more  to  hare  its  seat  in  the  tniiiil  alone — that  we  should  not  be 
distressed  or  discouraged-  I  think  (with  all  due  humility)  tliat  it 
ruber  means  that  wc  have  not  been  such  total  failures  00  the 
lower  plarte  as  we  think,  and  arc  now  trusted  to  undertake  a 
higher  trial. 

Anyway,  one  thing  is  certain — ^thal  the  main  point  is  that  nothing 
thoidd  distress  or  discourage  us.  As  many  lives— as  many 
millions  of  years — ax  we  need  for  victory  wc  shall  have— what  else 
is  time  made  fur  ? 

As  regards  karmic  pcnalties-^no  doubt  all  our  weaknesses  and 
suflerings  are  stich ;  and,  as  tltey  are  used,  eillier  jmy  off  old  debts 
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Tet  t  does  weem  strange  that  our  qncrist  cannot  see  (hat  \f  tt 
vcK  ^MwUr  foe  Kim  (or  hex)  to  be  "ux  innocent  \-tctim," 
tefc  would  be  no  censintjr  oi  th«  op«nttion  of  the  greiil  law  (if 
auae  and  effect  snywhcre  in  the  Universe,  which  would  Iw  K  for 
mote  terrible  thing  Tor  tis  than  liavinf;  lo  work  nut  the  resiilts  of 
ny  amount  of  sin  committed  in  former  lives.  Again,  in  the 
iatCKsts  of  correct  thinking  wc  must  protest  against  the  uae  of  a 
tens  so  misleadiiig  as  "reprisal."  It  con  never  be  too  strongly 
empluased  that  the  law  oT  Karma  is  not  the  vindictive  vengra.nc<; 
oTsoiDe  ar^ry  deity,  but  simply  an  effect  nAturally  and  inevitably 
roitowii^  upon  its  cause  in  obedience  lo  the  action  of  universal  law. 

Onc«  more,  vhat  extraordinary  looseness  of  thought  is  implied 
in  the  suggestion  that  the  rtimeinbrancc  of  a  past  of  evil 
lives  CDuId  be  s  comfort  to  anybody  I  Obviously  one  could 
never  look  back  tipon  evil  deeds  except  with  regret;  yei  a 
man  might  welt  find  it  easier  lo  benr  pain  or  Korrov  when  he 
Tcalised  that  he  had  (as  we  all  must  have)  a  certain  debt  oul- 
sunding  for  evil  done,  which  would  inevitably  have  to  be  piiid 
•ome  day,  and  that  by  hi«  present  suffering  he  was  clearing  thi» 
ol^  so  that  a  freer  and  happier  life  might  be  his  in  the  fulurr. 

VV^th  regard  lo  the  last  paragraph  of  the  (jticstion,  if,  as  seenu 
probable,  the  teacher  referred  to  is  the  ('hrisi,  ia  it  |)os»ible  that 
the  ()uestiorteT  is  still  ignorant  that  the  RilJical  criticism  hat  tong 
ago  condosJTely  shown  that  the  title  "  a  man  of  torrows,"  quoted 
from  the  writings  attributed  to  Isaiah,  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  Christ,  and  could  by  no  possibility  have  been  intended 
for  bim?  The  point  of  this  last  part  of  the  questioa  b  not  ctear, 
fat  it  ia,  of  course,  obvious  that  any  teacher,  however  high  above 
na  be  rnay  stand  now,  must  at  some  iwriod  or  other  \an  risen 
from  the  depths  tike  the  mt  of  \t%,  and  must  consequently  have 
behind  hira  many  Ihcs,  which  in  the  light  of  his  present  know- 
ledge he  would  wish  to  have  spent  otherwise. 

A.  A.  W. — 1  don't  know  if  the  querist  is  aciuaitited  with  a 
Enle  piece  at  Adelaide  Proctiys,  "  A  Cotnfoncr,"  which  pots  this 
tetiio^  very  datntily  and  truly: 

^U  JIM  bnalt  >oai  fdajtUag  jraondf,  dou, 
Dod-[  jun  oy  far  i(  in  ttr  mc? 
k  I  iotft  iMafc  il  is  toA  ■  c^lm. 

F  OwctMady  MMitftotkit. 

(1  h  qnte  tnc  that  "to  be  ao  taDOceni  vfctira  *  is  a  very  en- 
joyable fiMfing.    To  an  voawB,  I  tbit^  and  to  a  good  may  ncn. 
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or  make  new  ones :  bul  after  »ll  the  reign  of  Karraa  is  at  limited 
one,  and  lliese  questions  of  the  life  of  the  higher  Kgo  are  rather 
beyond  and  above  ii.  Dare  I  say  it  ?  Yes,  I  will— I  ihink  we  do 
not  deal  generously  enough  with  our  KArma ;  we  are  meanly 
avaricious  abotit  it,  as  if  it  were  monty,  It  is  of  vast  importance 
to  the  comrort  of  our  physical  selves— that  is  true ;  but  we  our- 
selves should  grow  lititer  if  wc  were  as  careless  of  one  as  the 
other.  Ii  is  but  a  mailer  of  ihc  "  opposiies ''  which  we  have  lo 
transcend  1 

Qt;S3TtON  38. 

Tlttrt  it  e»  idta  (ontinaally  rtptattd  in  tluosofikic  ttathiHgt — 
l^al  wAen  syj^f'''S  "x^f^^  anguish  or  phjtiml  fiatn,  v>e  nuiy 
luke  (t'Mjort  fram  knxving  that  all  ftnl  is  simuAow  or  «tker 
deserved.  Te  me  it  has  ever  seemed  the  reverse  ^  umfarting 
10  suppose  my  mfftringi  deitrved.  Tfie  infliction  af  sufferimg 
$mmt  a  light  thing  compared  with  iht  infliction  of  a  tapadty 
fffr  Stuh  sin  or  jviekettness  as  might  detenie  sui:h  reprisal. 
Surtfy  ta  he  an  inn^tnt  vietim  must  be  prt/erabU  beymd  tscft/s- 
ti»H  to  being  a  gmlfy  one  t  There  is  em  great  teaeher  who  hat 
been  tailed  "a  man  of  sorrojfs  " — had  he  also  a  fnxit  of  evil  \ 
lives,  the remtmbranee  fffwhickwas  a  mmfort  to  him)    (1S99.) 

C.  W.  L. — Whether  it  is  comforting  or  the  reverse  to  krvow 
that  one's  sulTeringf  are  deserved  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but 
thxt  in  no  way  alters  the  undoubted  fact  that,  unless  they  had] 
been  so  deserved,  ihey  could  not  possibly  come  lo  us.  It 
lamcniflble  that  students  should  adopt  the  unphilosopliical  and, 
indeed,  childish  attitude  which  leads  them  to  assume  that  any 
idea  which  does  not  fall  in  with  their  particular  sectarian  precon- 
ceptions cannot  possibly  be  true.  Unintelligent  people  constantly'; 
say,  "the  iheosopUieal  teaching  about  Karma  does  not  seem  to 
me  so  comfortable  as  the  Christian  idea  of  forgiveness  of  sins,"  or, 
"the  ihcnvipliiiral  De^-achan  does  not  seem  so  real  and  beautiful 
as  the  Christian  heaven,  and  so  I  ivill  not  believe  in  it."  They 
evidently  think,  poor  creatures,  thai  their  likes  and  dislikes  are 
p<iwerful  etiough  to  alter  ilie  Ijws  of  the  Universe,  and  that 
nothing  of  which  they  do  not  approve  can  possibly  bt,  nn  any 
pliinc.  We,  however,  arc  engaged  in  studying  the  fiicts  of 
existence,  which,  after  all,  are  not  modified  because  Mr,  nnd  Mrs. 
So-and-So  woulil  rather  believe  Ihem  to  be  otherwise  than  they  arc. 
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Yet  it  doet  seem  strange  that  our  querist  cannot  m«  thai  l(  it 
were  fiMtiWf  for  him  (or  her)  to  be  "aii  innocent  victim," 
there  would  be  no  certainly  of  the  operation  of  the  gr«t  la*  of 
cause  and  effect  anywhere  in  the  Univenc,  which  would  be  a  far 
more  terrible  thing  for  us  than  having  to  work  out  the  icsalts  of 
any  atnoont  of  sin  commuted  in  fonner  lives.  Again,  in  the 
iaterests  of  correct  thinking  irc  must  protest  a^^ninst  thu  use  of  a 
ttrm  so  ttisleading  as  "  reprisal."  It  can  never  be  too  strongly 
emphasised  that  the  bw  of  Karma  is  not  the  vindictive  vengeance 
of  some  angry  deily,  but  tiinply  an  ctTect  nntiitally  and  inevitably 
following  upon  its  cause  in  obedience  to  the  action  of  universal  law. 

Oac«  more,  what  extraordinary  loOKcnen  of  diought  !•  implietl 
in  the  suggestion  that  die  remembrance  of  a  past  of  evil 
B»es  could  be  a  comfoit  to  anybody!  Obviously  one  could 
never  looll  back  upon  evil  deeds  except  with  regret:  yet  a 
Okan  might  well  6nd  it  easier  to  bear  pain  or  sorrow  when  ho 
realtKd  that  he  had  {us  we  all  tiiust  have)  a  certain  debt  out- 
ttmding  for  ciil  done,  which  would  inevitably  have  to  be  paid 
stMDC  day,  and  that  by  hit  present  sulTenng  he  was  clcarii^  this 
ofl^  so  thu  a  freer  and  happier  life  might  be  hia  in  the  future. 

'V^'ilb  ftinid  to  the  la:»t  paragraph  of  ^e  queacion,  if,  as  seems 
pvotMble,  the  teacher  referred  to  is  the  Christ,  is  it  |m«^il>tc  that 
tbe  (jaeaioneT  is  still  ignorant  that  the  Biblical  criticism  has  long 
afo  coochaively  shown  that  the  title  "  a  man  of  sorrows,"  qttoted 
lirflflB  ifae  WTitii^  attributed  to  Isaiah,  was  in  no  way  connected 
vftfc  Cbnst,  and  could  by  no  possibility  have  been  iiuended 
tar  Ub)  ?  The  point  of  this  last  part  of  (be  question  is  not  cUar, 
for  it  is,  of  oooise,  obvious  that  any  teacher,  however  hiffh  above 
■a  be  tiay  suad  now,  must  at  some  pcnod  or  other  have  risen 
the  depths  like  the  rie«t  of  us,  and  mtist  consequently  have 
:  bin  maay  lives,  whidi  in  the  light  of  hia  prcaeot  knoV' 
lM%e  be  wtnild  wish  to  hare  apcnt  otherwiae. 

A.  A.  W. — I  don't  know  if  the  qnervt  is  aafutiaced  vtlb  a 
fttfe  piece  of  Adelaide  Prt]Ct<ys,  "  A  Comfccter  *  wMcb  p«u  this 
wy  daiotilraBd  trQly; 

Ojaa. tiiii  a\  j^ai  plaitUag  jauiiM,  icar. 

Oaaft  yov  ay  far  it  an  ^  «■•? 
1  «0B-t  mtk  il  ii  IDA  a  0Da««t. 

Om  hM  o^  oattf  U  UiBi^ 

Crae  that  "  to  be  an  innocoil  vietia)  *  'm  t  Very  cn- 
Tod  wooKn,  1  think,  and  to  ft  good  BOny  meo. 


^DIVISION  XII 

"INTBRFEBI^'^.  "  WITH   KARMA 


Question  39. 

SurtJy  ««  must  athuit  that  in  /*k  life  H  it  a  fact  thai  ffirmgh  uij- 
satrifia  nv  dv  inttrftre  with  ih<  Justice  of  Karma.  If  a 
s/^ndthrift  gas  Ait  4ibts  ^idfar  Mm,  is  not  that  portion  ^  fas 
Karma  rtmovedt 

Again,  w/urt  Karma  comes  in  thef^rm  af  luffering  iamtd  ia  us  fy 
Others — art  iktst  not  fulfilling  Law  hy  causing  the  sufering, 
OMd  yet  ifKurring  Karma  for  tkemseloii  I  It  it  like  "  it  mmt 
netdt  in  that  offenets  eamt,  but  wm  to  Aim  ty  tvh»m  they 
come."    (1899,) 

A.  A.  W. — The  distinction  the  querist  misseii  is,  that  though  in 
the  supposed  case  wc  do  interfere  vfith  the  actioH  of  Kama,  wc  do 
not  (in  his  words)  intcifcre  with  its  justice.  If  we  pay  your  spend- 
thrift's debts,  tlicn  of  iwt)  tilings  one  hapjicns^-cithcr  his  debt  to 
Karma  has  been  already  exhausted,  and  you  are  the  karmic  agent 
lu  rcmuve  the  inllictiun — no  more ;  ur  else  it  has  not,  in  which  case 
you  take  away  the  meuiiH  by  which  hv  wii.s  paying  it,  and  the 
Lords  of  Karma  will  have  tu  find  a  new  rnHiction  to  replace  that 
you  have  prcniatutely  removed.  Von  have  not,  in  this  last  case, 
paid  his  ilubl  to  Karma,  only  that  tu  his  creditors,  which  is  quite 
■nothcr  thing,  don't  you  see  ?  And  don't  fancy  you  have  helped 
him  to  cheat  Knrma;  the  debt  must  be  |Kiid, — here  or  htirettftet. 
You  have  done  a  kind  action  iiiid  will  ha^c  your  karmic  reward 
for  thai;  but  he  Btands  just  where  he  was — ytiu  have  done  nothing 
for  him. 

Similarly,  we  may  put  your  second  «ue  «vcn  more  focctbly- 
Vou  may  caiue  a  man  sulTciing,  and  thereby  do  him  good — all 
the  good  possible  to  him— get  his  evil  Kaima  fully  cleared  away. 
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:  yet  have  no  reward — rather  incur  a  h«U|^  cvQ  Karma  of  yon 

Vou  locant  to  hurt  him  and  did  bort  hiai|  and  that  is  all 
you  are  concerned  mth.  You  were  the  agent  of  Karma  for  his 
good,  but  Kanna  did  not  maJie  you  liun  tiiiu.  If  j'ou  had  not 
done  it,  you  would  bavu  saved  your  soul,  and  Karma  vrouM  not  have 
failed  in  its  [lurpuse  by  )'oui  default — ii  would  have  bevD  done 
some  other  way,  that  is  all.  I  don't  sec  any  puulcruent  about  all 
this — it  scen»  to  me  quite  dear,  and  quite  Just. 


QirssTiON  40. 

a<V  fffftring  ttarmk  t  IJ  Iht  furfifst  of  tufferinf  be  /Ac  (niiiMg 
«ti/  from  tJti  Ego  {ftt  (afmdty  Jar  imtsUrj'  of  iJu  Ihru  wtrldt, 
it  ttMmiJ  appear  that  to  cen^uer  sufftrii^  wouJd  6t  a  means  of 
fariiaUy  attaining  thai  rtsuit  ;  bvt  thtH  yVH  tnterffrt  mtk 
Karma  and  push  the  suffrring  on  t^a  future  ituamatioH.  Js 
tt  m>t  Mier  to  nmni-  fasmt  ami  injure  f  But  thii  tj  the 
oftitMit  af  despair,  vthicb  tamtot  he  a  good  Aah'l  of  mind. 

A.  P.  S. — Probably  all  suffering  is  kam^ic  in  the  scn»:  that  it 
d  IK>I  com«  about  unless  there  were  some  kamiic  causes 

leading  up  to  it  somewhere  in  the  background  of  the  sufferer's 
ronnct  lives.  But  tliough  nut  puqiotcly  engendered  by  higher 
powers  with  that  end  in  view,  it  may  become  the  ageiKy  of  moral 
development  when  peo)>lc  bear  it  in  a  courageous  spirit,  not  in 
"the  altitude  of  despair"  bui  with  the  idea  that  even  sulTering 
shall  not  destroy  their  conviction  that  on  the  whole  the  world 
nnut  be  governed  by  a  just  Providence,  and  that  Evil  1$  the 
^jnonulou'^  condition  of  thing!! — tkjod  the  condition  towards 
^H^tkb  all  things  even  temporary  evils,  ore  teDding.  It  is  not 
^BKeauury  to  assume  that  per  se  there  is  any  purpose  io  suffering, 
^theoretically  evolution  might  be  wurkciJ  out  without  it,  but  the 
cutKlibons  under  which  the  authors  of  the  system  to  which  wc 
bdoi^  have  had  to  work,  have  been  such  that  they  have  not  been 
able  Io  arrange  things  so  that  ^ufTering  shall  t>e  entirely  evJudcd 
from  the  cxpericnu:  of  munkini). 

B.  K. — The  difficulties  raised  in  this  (juestlon  are  instances,  I 
ik.  of  that  coDfusioD  of  thought  which  is  apt  to  result  from  the 

uking  of  questions  without  a  clear  conception  of  the  standpuint 
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from  which  (he  question  is  put,  or  a  definite  recogoitioa  of  Uie 
point  of  view  from  which  an  answer  i<t  giwn. 

Thus  ihc  question  :  Is  nil  sulTcnng  karmic?  may  be  askcrl  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  individual,  or  from  the  wider  and  more 
tbstract  poini  of  riew  of  Mature  as  a  whole.  And  the  answer 
must  depend  on  the  siandnoim.  In  the  case  of  the  individual, 
one  n*oii]d  first  (joint  out  tbnt  there  are  several  oihvr  points  to 
be  made  clear  before  any  definite  answej  is  practicable.  For 
instance,  does  the  question  refer  to  actual  Buffering  felt  as  ^uch, 
or  does  it  refer  to  conditions  and  environment  which  to  the  mind 
of  the  questioner  seem  tu  involve  suffering  ?  f.g.,  the  conditions  of 
life  of  an  Esquimaux  would  seem  to  us  to  involve  much  suffering, 
but  as  a  matter  of  liict  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  to  a  normal 
Esquimaux  they  bring  nnything  like  the  same  amount  of  felt 
suffering  as  ordimiy  middlc'closs  life  decs  to  a  European, 

Now,  as  regards  cnTironmcnt  and  conditions,  these  are  certainly 
delinitely  in  all  cases  the  results  of  Karma :  individual  and 
collectivi.'.  But  how  much  actual  suffering  the  individual  will 
fee!  as  the  result  thereof  is  not  firimtnfy  a  question  of  Karma  as 
determining  that  cnriionment,  but  involves  aUo  the  karmic 
elements  expreued  in  the  ctiaracter  which  the  individual  has 
built  up  for  himself,  and  also— a  most  important  factor— the  way 
he  uses  his  will,  which  is  certainly  free  within  limits,  in  relation 
to  his  own  character  a.t  well  as  to  his  gurroiindingf.  Thus 
Karma  may  iiring  tvo  Egos  into  almost  identical  circumstances 
and  lurroimdings ;  but  the  one  will  suffer  keenly  thereunder, 
the  other  very  little.  Or  again,  under  circumstances  which  press 
equally  painfully  on  each  of  two  Egos,  the  one  may  so  use  his 
own  (limited)  freewill  upon  his  own  mind  and  nature,  that  he 
will  ai-iual!y  feel  much  les*  suffering  than  the  other,  who  uses  his 
will  differently. 

'  'faking  now  (he  other  side  of  the  problem,  the  broader, 
philosophical  side,  wc  should  hai-e  to  say  that  since  suffering  is 
certainly  an  effect,  and  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  therefore 
all  mffcring  must  have  a  cause,  which  is  the  same  as  sayir^  that 
all  suffering  is  karmic,  since  Karma  is  simply  the  law  of  causation 
or  sequence. 

To  pass  now  to  the  latter  part  of  the  question.  To  "conquer 
suffering"  may  be  taken  in  either  of  two  senses:  <r>  as  meaning 
to  render  oneself  insensitive,  so  hard  and  unresponsive  that 
DOtliing  is  felt  at  all.    And  orw  school  of  asceticism,  at  least  in 
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tBe  East,  works  on  these  lines.  But  that  means  becoming  dead 
to  aii  fc«lmg,  joy  or  pmin  a)itce;  And,  indeed,  if  pushed  tO  its 
logtca)  condtuion,  this  view  will  leid  to  the  efEort  to  reach  btank 
onooiuckKiiKeM,  when  it  is  round  thai  the  old  oppoAitlon  of  pain 
and  pleaBure  re-appeara  3u;ain  and  Again  in  ever  nibtler  forms  on 
CKb  plane  of  consciousness,  (x)  Or  again  we  can  "  conquer 
suflering"  in  the  sense  not  of  ceiuttn^  to  feel  it,  Init  in  the  stnsc 
of  growing  strong  and  balanced  enough  to  remain  unnrajred  and 
oruiffecced  hy  it.  And  ihat  is  the  tnn,-  way  to  "<.ioftiiucr  suffer- 
ing." It  is  not  a  merety  passive  altitude,  a  simjite  enduring  ^^f 
pain,  but  a  gaining  of  such  power  over  oor  cortsdousnus,  over 
oar  attention,  over  the  mind,  that  tve  ourselves,  the  inner  centre 
of  comciouBtiess  whicli  is  ourselves,  can  Teitnin  perfectly  calm, 
aitd  Ao  ferfatfy  every  duty,  perform  every  operation  of  consciotis- 
ness  unaffected  by  the  pain  which  may  be  raging  in  one  or 
another  of  its  vehicles. 

Nor  is  this  an  attitude  of  despair.  For  we  know  that  the 
snfferiag  U  only  temporary;  wc  can  sec  and  understand  its 
beneficent  purpose  and  w«  Assimilate  its  message,  accept  the 
gift  it  brings  tis,  with  the  »)me  welcome  readiness  and  alacrity 
wiUi  which  we  receive  its  ojiposite. 

But  all  this  meana  that  we  have  "let  go"  of  our  personaltlips 
a  great  citent,  that  we  [io  longer  identify  "ourselves"  with  the 
separated  consciousness  which  ever  oscillates  between  the  pairs 

ll     of  oppoaitCB,  btu  are  learning,  however  slowly,   to  live  in  the 

^^temaL 

I 


QuisnoH  41. 

&«  fkt  light  of  rtSributxvc  Karma^  haw  shtrntd  out  viae  (ht  oiixon 
«f  the  Sixitly  far  the  Prevrnthn  vf  Crutlty  hi  Chiidrtn,  in 
eaitt  vhert  the  <hi!4rtm  are  taken  atoay  fn^m  Ihttr  parents  t 
(1896.) 


A.  B. — One  of  the  lim  things  the  student  should  grasp  as  to 
Karma  Is  that  it  is  a  Law  of  Mature,  and  that  "  a  lurmic  result "  is 
iKe  outcome  of  aJi  the  forces  which  bring  it  about  Karma  does 
not  dictate  a  oourie  of  action  to  ttte  B^o,  hut  marks  out  tlic 
oooditions  ufKler  which  Ite  mustact ;  anything  hci^n  do  is  within 
his  Karma,  and  he  may  modify  by  fresh  outpourings  of  energy  any 
result  which  is  r>ot  at  tiie  «tage  oi  complete  ripeness.  The  person 
who  Steps  in  and  saves  a  child  from  torture  is  ns  much  an  agent  of 
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Karma  as  is  the  parent  who  ill-uses  it,  and  tlie  very  Tuct  cf  the 
iiucc«SErul  interference  shorn  that  that  j)arliculaT  "retributive 
Karma"  is  exhausted,  As  Karma  delivered  the  child  to  the 
lornienlor,  m>  does  Karma  set  him  free,  and  one  way  or  another 
must  be  found  through  which  that  la«r  can  work  on  the  ph>'sical 
plane.  We  need  no  more  concern  ourselves  with  the  result  of 
our  acdon  on  "  relribulive  Karma  "  th^tn  vre  need  trouble  ourselves 
as  to  the  effect  on  "  the  law  of  grxvitatioD  "  of  our  catching  a  cup 
as  il  is  falling  off  a  table.  If  we  nie  able  to  catch  it  we  may  do 
80  feaikssly;  there  is  no  danger  that  our  interference  will  disturb 
the  equilibrium  of  the  Vni^XTSc. 

C.  W.  L. — This  question  raises  a  point  upon  which  there  seems 
10  be  much  misapprehension.  Nothing  could  be  more  wildly 
absurd  than  the  idea  that  anything  wc  can  do  can  prevent  (he 
working  out  of  Karma.  If  a  child  is  born  under  circumstances 
which  lead  to  its  being  cruelly  treated,  no  doubt  such  iFcatmcnt  n 
in  accordance  with  its  Karma;  but  if  kindly  intervention  delivers 
it  from  the  demons  in  human  form  who  loiineni  it,  then  that 
intervention  also  h  in  accordance  witli  its  Karma.  If  it  were  not, 
ihen  the  well-intentioned  effort  to  rescue  it  would  faiJ,  na  we  know 
it  sometimes  docs.  Our  obvious  duty  is  lo  do  all  the  good  wc 
can,  and  to  render  all  the  help  within  our  pover  in  every  direction ; 
and  wc  need  have  no  haunting  fear  that  in  doing  so  wc  arc 
intetfenr^  with  the  work  of  the  great  kannic  duties  who  are 
assuredly  (lerfectly  capable  of  maruging  their  business  with 
absolute  exactitude  without  help  from  us. 


Question  «>. 

^  rk  btiter  fufusinf,  rtc.,  of  air  pa^rtst  twrluHg  c/tuus  WQvId 
attract  mtn  highly  evalwd  Egos  t«  inmrnalt  in  our  largt 
tnentf  tthat  ttvutd  beeome  of  Iht  Itss  advarued  souU  t  CAarity 
is,  /Minyf,  httttr  6tgaHhtd  on  Iht  Conttnent,  hut  this  itation 
'  is  npulfi  to  be  tpeaally  symjtat/utie  toivards  the  poor  and 
tv^rmg^  xvkieh  if  a  quality  they  may  stand  in  rtetd  of,  fnn 
mttre  tfinn  of  the  mere  fact  of  eharitahit  relief.  SkmJd  w&  net, 
ihereftrt,  h<siitife  tffore  tpt  furnish  iondiiions  which  may  drive 
SMts  into  an  fimri>nmeiit  in  whiik  th^  nay  Ar  /frt  htlffutly 
atfd sympatkftiaiUy  dealt  with  f    (tgoj.) 

B   K.— Tile  due  to  the  difikulty  which  seems  to  exercise  the 
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r**  BHid  BBF  poliaps  be  fomtA~~m  indeed  also  the 
at  aangqiB  odter  socifti  sod  potiliod  pntskma—ia  a 
oenridrtition  of  tbc  bezn:^  on  individual  life  of  "conectrre 
Knno.'  It  is  qvcc  trot  tfati  of  cbe  actio]  ocdiod  sod  mode  of 
wwkii^  of  kaeriDk  imw  we  know  liitle  or  (MMtun^ ;  And  henc«  lo 
wA  lor  the  sohitioa  of  a  ptoblem  in  the  still  more  Kcondite  oon- 
ccptioo  of  "odkctm"  Kamu,  may  seem  a  vatn  anempt  lo 
expbio  qnvAt"  J*""  ^"mAw.  Bm  our  teochcrs  h**e  not  infre- 
qaently  spokco  of  adedive  Kanaa,  and  to  we  are  Jostifitd  in 
believing  thai  U>e  tenn  corresponds  to  some  actual  reality,  and 
Ihal  the  sense  of  the  words  used  in  socne  measure  conveys  m 
ootioa,  bowever  dim  and  impccfoci,  of  what  13  intended.  It  may, 
tbefefbte,  b«  useful  to  attempt — at  loa.st  speculatiTcly — to  work 
om  the  DDtion  a  tittle  and  to  endeavour  to  see  its  b^ng  upon 
ibe  life  aroond  us. 

If  we  compare  two  weil-maited  and  clearly  localised  civilisations 
— for  example  Imperial  Rooe  undei  the  early  Cssanand  London 
at  the  present  day — we  iihali  obvioml)'  find  a  number  of  |>oints 
of  resemblance  and  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  poinU  of 
contrast  Taking  ihusi  the  general  en%-imnnient  only,  and  putting 
•tide  all  those  questions  of  retalirc.  social,  pecuniary  or  civil 
9taias  which  beloog  more  patticulaily  to  the  narrower  environ- 
ment of  any  particular  E^o,  we  shall  readily  see  that  all  the  ICgos 
laktng  birth  in  RonK;  say  between  50  and  too  yean  A.D..  wiH 
cofne  under  the  influence  of  one  type  of  gen«al  environment, 
while  those  bom  in  London  between  1850  and  1900  a.d.  would 
find  th«m9clT«s  subjected  to  general  environmental  inlluencva  In 
some  respects  resembling,  but  in  other  respects  widely  diflering, 
front  those  of  Iiiipcriul  Rome.  And  we  may  roughly  class  these 
diflerencea  under  the  two  heads  of  difTercnce  in  external,  material 
surroundings  and  different  in  the  prevailing  feeling  or  "spirit" 
of  the  age.  As  a  simple  illusQatiori  of  each  clau,  consider  the 
multiplicity  of  hospitals,  asylums,  and  <.imilnr  institution.i  intended 
to  alleviate  human  auflering  which  exisled  in  London  during  the 
last  half-century,  as  contrasted  with  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  such  in  Imperial  Rome,  itlufttrating  the  contrast  on  tlu'  material 
side;  white  on  the  more  subjective  or  inner  side  we  mi|;ht 
compare  the  sympathetic  feeling,  to  which  reference  it  made  in 
the  (iiiestion,  which  has  called  these  institutions  into  emtence 
with  the  spirit  in  Imperial  Rome  which  found  expression  in  the 
gUuliatorial  ahows  of  the  Coliseum. 
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Now  Uiis  general  crvironment,  whether  materud  or  aubjcctivc, 
is  obviougl}'  not  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Karma  ur  any  single 
individual,  nor  indeed  immrMatefy  the  outcome  even  of  the 
presciil  action  of  those  ^o»  who  are  bom  into  il.  Clearly  we 
ttre  here  in  presence  of  the  working  of  the  law  of  collective  Karma. 
'  ll  is  quite  true  that  it  is  the  individual  Karma  of  a  ^ven  Ego 
which  brings  Jiim  to  birlh  in  thai  environment,  and  under  the 
sweep  of  that  special  phase  of  collective  Karma.  But  it  seems  to 
inc  that  wc  can  here  trace  two  distinct  Icarmic  factors :  one  which 
brings  a  given  Kgo  to  birth  in  association  with  n  number  of 
DthciK,  at  such  and  such  a  time  and  place ;  the  second  which 
determines  the  depth  of  colouring,  so  to  speak,  both  on  the 
material  and  the  subjective  sides,  of  the  environment  into  which 
those  associated  Egos  are  bom. 

For  instance— to  elaborate  the  above  illustration — ve  can  see 
that  both  on  the  material  and  the  subjective  sides,  in  Teq>ect  of 
indilTcrencc  to  luiman  Kunering  and  its  alleviation  or  inHictlon, 
there  has  been  a  marked  change  from  the  lime  of  Jmpeiial  Rome 
to  our  own  day.  But  chia  implies  that  the  collective  Karma,  in 
that  special  direction,  has  been  largely  lightened;  and  if  we  look 
ahead  instead  of  behind  us,  wc  may,  I  think,  infer,  that  when  tite 
karmic  whed  has  again  revolved,  the  progress  in  this  same 
diiection  will  be  still  greater. 

If  now  we  generalise  these  inferences,  it  appears  that  what  may 
be  called  philanthropic  elTort  operates  not  only  on  the  Karma  of 
the  individuals  cunccincd,  but  that  it  also  tends,  as  it  were,  to 
lessen  tlie  total  momentum  of  the  forces  at  work  to  produce 
sulfcring.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  that  while  all  thedifferences 
of  individual  Karma  would  still  have  their  full  operation  and 
manifestation,  the  average  weight  of  suffering  would  be  diminished 
fCH"  all  Egos  alike. 

To  deal  now  directly  with  the  question  as  put,  I  should  inclitK 
lo  say  that  our  efforts  to  provide  belter  housing,  etc.,  for  the  poor 
would  not  result  in  attracting  a  difTcrcnl  class  or  level  of  Egos  into 
incariialion,  but  in  the  imjirovement  of  the  general  average 
environment  into  which  arc  b(jr»,  all  those  Egos  whose  collective 
karmic  tics  unite  Ihem  vrilh  our  own  nation  oi  race  For  we 
must  retncmba  that  it  is  the  ties  existing  between  the  Ggos  and 
groups  of  £go$  from  the  past  which  link  them  into  those  larger 
collections  called  nations  and  races,  so  that  the  effect  of  a  general 
all-round  rat.iing  and  tmpro^-einent  of  environing  conditions  will 
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Operate  to  assist  and  hasten  their  evolution,  rather  than  to  cause 
them  to  be  bora  elsewhere. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  largely  by  this  all-round  improvement 
that  the  growth  of  the  less  developed  is  aided,  and  it  is  in  this 
direction,  it  would  seem,  that,  in  the  words  of  lAghi  on  tfu  Path, 
we  are  one  and  all  called  upon  to  strive  "  to  lighten  tlie  iieavy 
Kanna  of  the  world." 


DIVISION  Xill 

KARMA  AND  THE  ATLANTBAN5 


^ 


X 


QUESTJOK   43. 

It  is  said  (hat  lendtnd*s  in  ont  life  ^cotne  inUmifitd  in  the  next. 
If  this  h  sc,  what  happened  tvhtn  the  miUiom  of  Alfantean 
Egos,  whu  had  ht<H  addUKd  to  black  magie  and  the  grvssrst 
S4iuuai practioj,  reineamatedt     (1897.) 

A.  P.  S.— This  is  a  pretty  problem  which  has  occurrtd  to  other 
inquiren  before  now.  The  tendency  of  the  Atlantean  black 
iiuigidan  undoubtedly  lurks  in  Kis  Kanno,  but  owring  to  the  sudden 
and  complete  extinction  of  the  physical  plane  knowledge  on  the 
subject  when  the  whole  Continent  was  finally  destroyed,  the 
entires  in  question  have  no  means  of  recovering  (he  lost  arts  by 
means  of  which  their  tendencies  might  have  been  transliited  into 
action.  This  ricw  of  the  matter  has,  to  b^n  with,  the  advantage 
of  justifying  the  ucmcndous  destruction  of  life  which  took  place  at 
the  submergence  of  Poscidonis.  Without  that,  the  human  family 
would  have  continued  under  the  influence  of  the  "downw-aid 
tendency,"  and  the  fifth  race  would  have  been  infected  with  the 
diseases  of  its  old  pcedecas^or.  As  regards  the  individual  entities, 
the  tendency,  during  the  gTOHih  of  the  fifth  race,  has  a  chance  of 
wearing  off  under  the  influence  of  new  tendencies.  Our  cn-olution 
it  the  product  of  the  aggregate  tendencies  in  our  nature.  These  do 
tiotaU  press  in  the  same  direction,  but  ilie  predominant  tendencies 
sweep  away  the  others,  some  suffering  attending  the  process  when 
good  ones  sweep  away  the  evil,  so  that  the  karmic  law  is  justified 
even  if  the  evil  Tendenc>'  rtever  again  comet  into  manifestation. 

The  Atlantean  black  magician  problem  has  ramifications,  of 
course,  on  (.•hlcIi  side,  .so  to  speak,  of  this  explanation.  A  good 
deal  of  mischievous  sorcery  and  witchcraft  in  the  Middle  Ages 
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might  probably  be  traced  to  Atlantean  tendencies,  manifesting 
themselves  in  spite  of  the  impediments  put  in  their  way  by  the 
genera)  ignorance  of  the  world  at  lai^e  in  reference  to  Occult  arts. 
That  ignorance,  however,  prevented  the  general  dilTusion  of  black 
magic  in  the  intellectual  classes,  who  are  now  turning  their 
attention  to  other  matters.  Then  it  is  possible  that  the  aptitudes 
for  magic  arts  that  may  be  thought  of  as  lurking  in  the  Karma 
of  a  good  many  people  at  the  present  day — a  bequest  from  the 
Adantean  period — may  not  be  so  much  extinguished  by  their 
incarnations  in  the  fifth  race,  as  ennobled  and  deified  by  the 
acquisition  of  new  motives  as  their  spiritual  evolution  advances.  In 
this  way  it  is  conceivable  that  some  entities  who  shared  the  destruc- 
tion of  Poseidonis  in  a.  moral  condition  which  would  then  have  'x. 
rendered  their  free  development  a  source  of  danger  to  tliemselves 
and  others,  may  by  the  time  they  recover,  in  new  incarnations, 
touch  on  the  physical  plane  with  the  arts  they  have  lost,  be  especi- 
ally well  qualified  to  exercise  Occult  power  in  the  service  of 
true  pr<^e3s. 


DIVISION  XIV 

THE  KARMA  OF  RACBS 


QUKSTION   44. 

PfAtn  umiviHsed  pB>pIe  auffer  great  H>rongs  from  sfrangfr  rant — 
as  VfaS,/t>r  iniianec,  the  atr  in  ffayti,  tvlun  iht  Hoiivts  vtrt 
tHsiavfd  and  Ifun  extir^ted  ty  cruil  nfifirtSsioH — are  ve  tO 
MHtkrstand  that  mcA  sufferingt  are  Aamaf,  cemajtient  on 
farmer  mroHg-doing iy  such  raetst     (1901.) 

A.  A.  W. — It  does  not  seem,  at  first  sight,  quite  easy  to  give  a 
simjile  answer  to  this  qucsiinn. 

It  may  be  said  that  everything  is  a  grcst  deal  more  comjilicated 
than  we  have  stty  idea  of,  and  chat  a.  sinfiie  explanation  must  be 
wrong.  Modern  Chri»t!anity  and  modem  science  have  both 
demoralised  us  in  this  res]>ect ;  science  is  slowly  recovering  from 
the  illusion  that  a  "few  simple  principles,"  as  Austin  said,  vi\]  give 
all  we  need,  and  Christianity  will  have  to  follow,  or  give  up  the 
game  altogether. 

For  my  own  pan,  1  think  the  key  to  the  dilTiculty  put  by  the 
quvrent  lies  in  the  statement  by  Mrs.  Besant  that  the  undeveloped 
mind  requires  only  sentatiens — no  matter  whether  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  st>  long  a£  they  are  strong  enough  to  touch  and  stir  the  blunt 
and  homy  perceptions.  In  the  ordinary  sense  these  Indians  had 
not  JrserTJcd  their  fate,  because  to  have  incuncd  such  karmic 
penalty  by  their  own  evil  doing  was  not  possible  for  Ihem — Ihey 
were  not  de%clopcO  enough  to  sin  in  such  a  way,  But  ihcy  wcrc^l 
as  I  t&ke  it,  children  in  the  lowest  class,  and  of  the  two  —pain  and 
pleasure— pain  is  Tar  the  most  clToctivc  stimulus  to  progress,  and 
the  most  appropriate  to  the  lower  sute.  For  us,  it  is  a  sliame  if 
we  have  to  be  taught  by  |>ain  ;  we  ought  to  be  awake  enough  to 
leant  without  by  this  tinie  ;  but  for  auch  as  these,  and  tlie  count- 
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rictnns  of  the  great  Eutcni  conquerors,  Genghis  Khan, 
TunerUne,  etc.,  agony  and  death  were,  I  think,  the  .ipur  to  pn>- 
gitfss  which  would  bring  them  back  to  Uicii  next  life  better 
{Hovidcd,  nioic  aJK-e  and  intelligent  tlian  il*  they  lixd  lived  out  n 
long  bfe,  but  little  above  that  of  the  beasts  that  perish. 

Of  Knimo,  or  rij^ht  or  wrong,  is  not  here  Utc  (luotion  at  all  at 
this  stage,  i:i  I  look  at  it.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  them  that  their 
souls  should  be  stirred  up— even  by  pain — and  that  thdr  forms 
should  perish  to  make  way  for  others  more  adapted  for  the  life 
of  the  intellecL  1  am  inclined  to  carry  this  view  far,  even  in 
answer  to  toany  of  the  difficulties  of  our  own  day,  as  to  tlie  condi- 
tion of  the  lowest  classes  in  oui  great  towns,  etc.  There  are  a  vast 
number  of  personalities  amongst  us  who  aie  not  yet  beyond  these 
most  elem«Qiary  lessons,  and  these  tuust  have  ihc  bodies  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  to  receive  ihcm.  If  there  were  not,  such 
bodies  could  not  be  theic,  wc  may  be  certain. 

When  we  arc  quite  cleat  thai  theobjoct  of  the  Univcjse  is  tot 
that  everybody  shall  be  happy  and  coiitforcable,  but  that  everyone 
shall  be  stirred  up  lo  aJvanee,  we  shall  not  be  so  hwrificd  at  the 
whip  and  spur.  As  1  say.  the  shame  to  us  is  Ihai  even  wi  can't  do 
writhout  thcml 


DIVISION  XV 
roRtoifSHevT  or  kauu 


Qvwmou  45. 

CoMMuUtm  beMndtomtdiiatreiMi  J^rmi.imtkmsdrwmlrmmn, 
mmritr,  tU-,  yW-  ttvrrai  imcarmatitm^  mud  fdhm  a  Smr  *f 
rUvaJiiii  IAmg*t  amd  waHt,  mmd  Aem.  ptriaf«,im  m  ii^  tk^  it 
TtatMiakfy  ptrftd,  U  oiitr  »  ^mmkari  «r  «  mmtdvrr,  arh  it 
Iwuf  iiai  ujAat  it  m^  tem^taHam  in  ttit  ^  wt  mtgr  amsUtr  at 
briHg  rtaify  <nenome  t    { 1900.) 

A.  P.  S.— In  regaid  to  the  voAmg  of  Kama,  then  b  pncticatlr 
fMauihoritative  teacfair^  at  pnut  aifiii  of  tbeouphical  students  be-, 
yoiu)  tlut  geneial  new  of  the  subject  embodied  in  the  cailiesi  bocdu. 
OiM  can  wee  thsi  good  reasons  may  justify  the  reverse  of  the  high 
Occult  ttlhotities  in  this  matter.  Exact  knowledge  as  to  how  the 
Uw  worki  in  the  details  of  physical  life  would  suggest  selfish  cfTom 
to  ■ecore  agreefiUc  conditions,  rather  than  the  nobler  striving  for 
spiritual  growth  ihai  shoitid  engage  the  attention  of  candidates  for 
Occnll  teaching.  All  aach  questions,  ihercforc,  as  the  one  be6>ie 
US,  may  be  bat  dbcusied  from  the  point  of  vtew  of  pure  reason, 
rather  than  from  that  of  any  fragmcntaiy  information  received- 
Ai  a  queition  ihui  ap|>ealmf;  to  general  iotdligertce,  the  problem 
ptu  forward  t>  well  worth  attention. 

Kirvt,  however,  there  i!i  a  strat^e  confusion  of  ideas  iu  the 
phrate,  "  disagreeable  Kanna  sucfa  as  drunkenness,  murder,  etc." 
Do  not  let  UB  lose  sight  of  the  enormous  gulf  that  separates 
bad  habhi  ofa  self-regarding  nature  from  crimes  that  involve  other 
IMsraona  in  niffering.  Drunkenness  is  so  bad  a  babit,  and  so  apt  to 
yivfl  rise  to  acU  which  cause  suffering  to  othen^  that  one  does 
not  want  to  apologise  for  it  exactly,  .^iid.  of  course,  it  cannot  but 
act  as  a  terrible  impediment  to  spiritual  progress.     But  its  Karma 

ns 
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tffldinf;  to  iu  extincdon  u  a  haint  in  physical  incarnation,  is  not 
likdy  to  be  very  terrible,  Mnd  still  less  likely  u>  be  long  postponed. 
The  Karma  of  the  kind  liable  la  long  {lostponement  is  evidently 
that  wbkb  can  only  be  worked  out  with  reTcrcncc  to  some  parti- 
culai  penon.  For  inch  amngements  Nature  must  vtait  till  holb 
persons  arc  in  incarnatian  together.  Tlwrc  might,  for  cxampliz,  be 
a  murder  that  would  be  of  so  simple  a  character  Icarmically,  tbat 
it  tvould  be  disposed  of  by  an  inrersion  of  the  parts  tUayed  liB 
soother  life.  T\k  victim  in  the  one  casu  might  be  the  ntuiderer 
in  the  second  act  of  the  drama,  and  the  first  muiderei  the  victiiiu 
But  that  wuuld  be  rather  an  elemeotoiy  case,  though  it  suggests 
the  possibility  that  a  person  with  the  Karoia  of  a  committed 
murder  Itanging  over  hini  iitight  meanwhile  live  a  '*  reasunably 
perfect "  life. 

Dividing  the  more  or  Icis  evil  tendencies  of  a  nature  into  those 
which  merely  provoke  bad  habits  of  a  scLf-rcgarding  kind,  and 
ihusu  (much  worse)  tendencies  which  cause  suiTcring  to  others, 
ihe  first  will  obviously  be  operative  life  after  life  until  they  are 
overcome,  and  wben  no  temptation  in  thai  diriKtion  is  fell  any 
mofe  they  niay  be  regarded  as  overcome.  J'he  Karma,  however, 
of  specifically  evil  deed)  aHecting  others  may  be  held  over  per- 
bapi  for  many  lives  tmtil  the  conditions  nriae  in  which  it  can  be 
accuiately  worked  out. 

J.  M. — A-  P.  S.  mnkcf  skitcmcnls  which  seem  to  me  to  require 
further  elucidation. 

He  myjk :  ' '  Ttic  Karnu  of  the  kind  liable  to  long  postponement 
M  evideolly  that  which  can  only  be  worked  out  with  reference  to 
some  partictilar  penon.  For  such  arrangemeota  Nature  must 
wait  till  both  parlies  are  in  Incaiiiation  together.  There  might 
...  be  a  murder  that  would  be  .  .  .  disposed  of  by  an 
inrcruon  of  tfaepoiLi  played  in  anotbet  life;.  The  victim  in  the 
one  case  might  be  the  murderer  in  the  second  act  of  the  drama, 
and  the  first  murderer  the  victim." 

This  seems  to  me  e<{uai  to  saying  that  two  wrongs  might  make 
one  righL  'r> ' ' 

My  own  idea  ia,  that,  instead  of  being  indebted  to  each  other, 
we  are  karmically  indi.-btcd  o/iJv  to  thr  Law.     This  it  the  Teason 

ay  we  are  not  ^owed  to  lake  the  law  into  our  own  hands,  but 
Cnust  bring  the  o^ending  party  before  the  impartial  judge. 

Being  d^tots  only  to  the  "  Law  '  we  may  regard  tbe  Lords  of 
Kama  as  receiving  officers,     If  A  docs  wrong  to  B,  They  set  » 
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down  in  A's  ledger,  as  a  debt  due  froni  him  to  Tliem  j  in  BS 
book  They  set  it  down  as  so  mucK  due  from  Them  to  him-  It  C 
comes  aloiiK  nnd  does  B  3  kind  action,  'I'bvy  credit  C  with  having 
paid  that  amount  to  Them,  and  tttcdit  Themselves  as  having  ]»«) 
it  to  B.  But  surely  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  B  if  thil 
same  action  had  been  done  to  \i.  or  V.  An  long  as  B  is  wanting 
help  and  gels  it,  it  ii>  of  no  conseijtience  to  him  whether  the  I^onb 
of  Karma  send  it  through  a  man,  a  woman,  a  chiJd,  or  2  dog. 

This  view  of  the  subjeict  cnahles  me,  wlicn  I  recognise  my  debt, 
to  b^in  11/  otut  to  pay  it  oCT.  Perhaps,  for  instance,  I  did  not 
show  due  respect  to  my  father.  Have  1  to  wait  150  or  more 
years  before  I  can  pay  that  debt  off?  Decidedly  not.  Recognis- 
ir%  it  as  a  debt  due  to  "  fatherhood  "  rather  than  to  a  "  father,"  I 
begin  at  once  to  pay  special  dderence,  reii{>ect  and  altenttiMi  to 
every  old  man  (or  woman)  1  come  in  contact  with.  Under  this 
system,  then,  I  can  make  infinitely  greater  pro(;rcss  than  under 
the  "  invenion  "  system,  and  for  (hat  rea.ion  it  is  the  more  cheeifi]], 
and  therefore  the  more  likely  to  be  true. 

The  sninc  holds  good  witli  re!t[ieet  to  any  man  I  meet  in  the 
street,  who  appeals  to  me  for  help.  Regarding  it  as  a  call  from  tlie 
Lords  of  Karnia,  1  tender  the  help  asked  for,  without  inquiring 
or  caring  whether  1  am  personally  indebted  to  that  man  or  not. 

Says  the  Gifd :  "  Whatsoever  ihou  doest,  whatsoever  thou 
oSierest    .     .     .     oHer  it  as  nnio  Me." 

A.  P.  S.— T^ere  is  a  feeling  here  with  which  I  sympathise,  but 
J.  M.  has  not  quite  correctly  appreciated  my  poinl.  The  murder 
karmically  dealt  with  by  an  inversion  of  the  parts  was  described 
in  my  former  note  as  a  very  elementary  case,  and  was  meidy 
imagined  to  show  how  sometimes  K.arma  might  be  held  over.  In 
such  a  case  the  two  wrongs  would  not  have  made  a  right.  1*he 
penalty  of  the  first  murderer  would  have  been  incurred,  but  the 
second  would  get  into  trouble  later  on.  The  bad  Kanna  in  such 
a  case  could  only  be  extinguished  if  the  original  victim,  having  thw 
opportunity  of  vengeance,  returned  good  for  evil  (however  uncon- 
sciously). Then  the  hrsl  evil  doer  would  still  have  to  incut  suffer- 
ing, but  this  necessity  accomplished,  the  whole  transaction  {or 
account)  would  be  closed. 

Often,  no  doubt,  the  leiaiion^  of  the  good  or  evil  doer  arc  with 
the  Law  generally,  rather  tlian  with  individuals,  bat  the  e%-ident 
tendency  of  the  Law  a  to  maintain  the  individual  relationship  in 
the  working  out  of  Kartna  as  long  as  that  ts  reasonably  possible. 
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In  the  case  of  the  bad  son  whose  repentance  leads  him  to  develop 
respect  for  age,  etc.,  that  is  so  much  fiesh  good  Kanna  engendered. 
If  in  another  life  he  meets  the  father  to  whom  he  behaved  badly, 
the  subsequently  acquired  habit  will  naturally  lead  to  specially 
amiable  behaviour,  and  so  the  old  bad  Karma  is  individually 
adjusted  in  the  most  satisfactory  way.  Should  it  never  have  been 
repented  of^  it  might  have  led — as  in  the  rough  case  I  imagined 
— to  an  inversion  of  the  parts,  and  then  the  oscillation  of  suffering 
would  have  gone  on  for  a  bit  longer. 


DIVISION  XVI 

QUICKENING  OF  KARMA. 


QuKsrroN  ^6 

Sinof  tht  ^Uifning  af  Karma  in  tht  life  of  a  Htitipk  eamtat  but 
aged  near  relatiws,  fww  tan  it  Ik  rigAt  to  eali  down  tufferiag 
uf&n  OH^s  seifxvhick  may  cause  tuffering  to  ot^tf     (1899.} 

C.  W.  L. — It  might  perhaps  be  suggested  to  th«  qucstioiwr 
that  the  aspirant  docs  ml  "call  dowa  sui^criog  upon  himself." 
All  that  he  docs  is  to  take  his  own  evolution  eaineslly  m  hand, 
and  to  endeavour  as  rapidly  as  may  be  to  eradicate  the  evil  and 
develop  the  good  within  hiniaelf  in  order  thai  he  may  become 
ever  a  more  and  more  perfect  living  channel  of  the  Divine  Love. 
True,  :iuch  action  will  assuredly  .itirnct  the  attention  of  the  great 
Lords  of  Karma,  and  while  their  response  will  be  to  give  him 
greater  opportunity,  it  may  (and  t^ten  does)  also  involve  a 
considcrahle  increa.se  of  suffering  in  various  ways. 

But  if  we  think  carefully,  we  shall  see  that  this  is  exactly  what 
might  be  expected.  All  of  us  have  more  or  leas  of  evil  Kamia 
behind  us,  and  until  that  in  dlspotied  of  it  wilt  he  a  pctjictuai 
hindrance  to  us  in  our  liigher  work.  One  of  the  earliest  steps 
in  the  direction  of  serious  progresM  is,  therefore,  the  working  out 
of  whatever  of  this  evil  still  remains  to  us,  and  so  the  first  respoose 
of  the  Great  Ones  to  our  upward  striving  is  frequently  to  give  us 
the  opportunity  of  paying  off  a  little  mote  of  this  debt  (since  we 
liave  now  made  ourselves  strong  enough  to  do  so)  in  order  that 
it  may  be  cleared  out  of  the  way  of  our  future  work. 

The  manner  in  whidi  this  debt  shall  be  paid  is  a  matter  which 
is  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  not  In  ours;  surely  wc  am  trust 
ihcm  to  oUnage  it  without  inflicting  additional  suffering  upon 
others— unless  of  course,  those  other*  liave  also  some  outstanding 
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karmic  debt  which  can  be  discharged  in  this  way.  In  any  case 
the  great  karmic  Deities  cannot  act  otherwise  than  with  absolute 
justice  to  every  person  concerned,  whether  direcdy  or  remotely ; 
and  all  such  questions  as  imply  a  doubt  of  that  fundamental  fact 
show  a  strange  lack  of  comprehension  of  their  nature  and  their 
powers. 


DIVISION  xvir 

KARMA  AND  LIBERATION 


QU«3T10H  4  J. 

iVkat  Aiitd  af  Karma  should  be  generated  iv  a  *««,  if  he  aspires  to 
the  attainment, if  Muktif    (1898), 

A.  A.  W. — Allhougli  ihe  particular  question  «sked  would 
be  sufficieotly  anEwercd  by  referring  the  qutKst  to  alanoGt  wiy 
page  of  almost  any  book  on  ihe  subject  of  1'heosophy,  the 
question  of  Mukti — the  Deliverance — is  one  whirh  is  so  apart 
from  the  ordinary  European  ideas  that  it  will  repay  a  somcwhal 
more  delailcd  consideration,  The  assumption  that  at  death 
every  good  person  is  talcen  from  everything  which  has  made 
life  dear  to  him,  and  set  down  in  some  heaven  of  ahiitract 
nature  to  find  his  happiness  Jn  what  is  called  the  Vision 
of  God,  is  demanded  by  every  form  of  Christianity,  but  is 
one  which  the  public  opinion  of  all  Christian  people  unani- 
mously repudiates.  "Enlightened"  Christians  speak  comemptu- 
ously  of  the  "golden  streets,"  the  "barps  and  crowns"  of 
the  New  Testament  heaven,  and  would  have  u.t  think  tJiey  are  not 
sufficiently  spiritual  for  them.  If  they  dared  confess  the  truth 
they  would  lay  plainly  ihey  are  not  sufticiently  carnal  for  tVicm  I 
In  America  people  are  mote  outspoken;  and  a  "Scientific 
OemoDstralion  of  a  Future  Lif«  "  is  not  complete  without  a  chapter 
to  show  that  that  future  life  will  not  be  worth  livinft  williout 
roanying  nnd  giving  in  marriage,  schools,  museums,  Iccluics  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  Spiritualists'  "Sommerland." 

Do  vre  Theosophists  despise  this  }  By  no  means — it  is  quite 
natural  at  this  particular  stage  of  development  But  it  jhowi 
forcibly  how  true  it  is  that  every  "good  Karma"  (if  one  must  use 
that  very  objectionable  phrase)  holds  back — binds — ooc  wbo  desires 
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Hbeiaiwa.  'these  souls  have  done  good  nnd  been  happy  an  l\m 
physical  plane  ;  they  luvc  (probably)  made  little  ui  no  Karma 
which  binds  them  to  come  back  to  earth  to  suffer.  And  yet. 
jmt  as  certainly  as  if  they  had,  they  must  come  hack,  because  all 
their  wishes,  desires  and  hci|»t;i  are  set  upturn  things  purely  of  the 
eanh— earthy.  It  has  been  forcibly  said  that  as  long  as  earth  has 
anything  which  c«n  attract  you,  you  must  come  back  to  it.  And 
the  evtl  of  coming  back,  for  hovrercr  good  a  purpose^  is,  of  course, 
the  danger  of  il ;  to  make  only  good  Karma  ts  a  task  even  more 
dilficalt  than  that  which  the  aspirant  to  DcUvcrancc  sets  before 
himself— to  make  none  at  all. 

It  would  be  easy  to  moralise  over  this — to  bid  everyone  ask 
tumsdf  whether  in  actual  fact  the  prospect  of  Deliverance  frotn 
e^'cry  tic  to  caith — from  all  that  he  has  loved  and  enjoyed  here,  the 
giring  up  of  every  hope  of  future  happiness,  as  »v  call  happiness, 
is  rtaUy  desired  by  him.  For  most  of  us  such  a  future  prcscnu 
itself  xt  colder  and  less  destral>Ie  than  the  Chmiian  heaven  itself. 
It  is  well  that  it  should  do  so*:  for  we  liave  no  businets  in 
Niiv4tu  as  long  as  the  wortd  bas  anything  to  teach  us.  Wc  are 
here  to  learn  our  IcssonK — to  make  ourselves  worth  reuniting  wiUi 
the  All ;  and  for  most  of  us  the  only  way  is  the  steady  pcrmsience, 
li/e  after  life,  as  of  successive  day&  of  school,  until  all  is  learnt  j 
and  not  to  hanker  after  holidays  which  will  only  leavu  us  far 
b«:hind  our  fellows  in  the  race.  At  present  aartb  has  much  which 
ts  delightful — needful  for  our  experience  ;  let  us  honestly  confess 
it,  only  lifting  our  hearts  in  rare  hours  of  conleoiplation  to  the 
time  when  the  power  within  us  shall  grow  strong  enough  to 
break  through  all  which  holds  us  back,  and  we  sbnil  pass 
triumphant  to  the  new  life  of  the  new  world  which  awaits  us. 
Do  you  think  you  will  stop  to  count  up  how  many  earlh-hves 
have  gone  to  gain  ynti  the  power,  when  the  (ioidcn  liatcs 
once  open  for  you? 

QocsnoN  4S. 

ffOtv  (anmi  JCarmi  gtneraiti  in  out  lift  be  worktd  out  wheUy  in 
that  liftt  or  in  ofh4r  wordf,  trhy  lU  not  tfftets  imnttdiatety 
/tfliaw  eaiuts  instiad  of  waiting /or  several  lives  f    ( i  S9S.) 


A.  A.  W. — ^The  foundation  of  the  difficulty  the  (luerist  6nds,  in 
the  vast  space  of  time  Kaitna  may  require  for  its  complete  working 
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oat,  is  the  veiy  cominon  misconceptiQn  of  Kama  as  a  sjrstem  of 
rewards  uid  punlshmoiU.  Few  who  axe  or  have  been  Chfislians 
can  ever  entirely  get  over  the  habit  of  mind  which  look«  for  an 
cxtctnal  )ti<!(^  who  puni.she9  crime  and  rewaids  virtue  ;  and  if  you 
tell  them  there  ii:  none  such,  they  feci  as  if  all  the  tonctions  of 
morality  were  being  destroyed.  The  conception  that  the  eSects 
of  evrry  action,  good  or  bad,  radiate  through  the  Universe  as  part 
of  Ibc  vait  system  of  cautiation  which  is  Karma,  and  rciuni  as 
reflected  vibrations  to  the  point  whence  they  started,  and  to  the 
person  who  sent  them  out — bleuings  as  well  as  curses  "coming 
hoQie  to  roost ' — is  not  at  first  easy  to  grasp.  Unprejudiced 
obiervalion  shows,  that  the  facts  of  the  world  an  so  that  a  man 
suffers  often  for  his  gnod  actions,  and  makes  a  profit  by  evil  ones  ; 
but  wc  have  been  so  long  used,  in  ihi:  interests  of  what  we  call 
our  morality,  to  force  our  observation  and  even  our  very  sen:i«s  to 
lie  to  us,  habitually  and  at  Ibmi  unconsciously,  that  to  be  obliged* 
to  admit  the  unquesnonable  fact  that  the  world  is  w/  governed  b; 
our  moral  laws  (3s  ne  call  them — apparently  because  ihcy  don't 
rule),  IS  a  very  unpleasant  cold  water  "dotichc,"  and  raises  much  oat- 
cry.  The  real  ditBculty  is  to  say  how  Karma  (thus  defined)  can 
ever  come  to  an  end  exoe))!  with  the  UnivcrM;  wc  have  by  our  act 
disturbed,  at  what  point  the  vibrations  are  ho  faint  oa  to  be  pracliciilly 
lost ;  for  it  is  cvidcnl  itial,  tktorrtitaiiy,  the  Universe,  as  the  sura  of 
all  actions  which  have  ever  taken  place,  can  ncner  neoxe  to  be 
alTected  lo  sow*  extent  by  it  If  we  keep  in  mind  that  not  only  our 
droimi/anees,  but  a  very  considerable  part  of  our  cAaraeier,  is  the 
Karroic  result  of  our  prc%'ioUB  actions,  wc  may  find  llie  matter 
easier.  Tht:  nalunl  weakness  which  makes  it  su  specially  hard  to 
refrain  from  some  injurious  indu^cnce  may  very  well  Itave  taken 
its  rise  many  lives  ago,  and  been  pampered  by  indul|;ence  since. 
As  we  come  to  understand  the  hiirm  of  it,  we  shall  work  against  it  \ 
but  every  one  of  lu  must  be  familiar  with  cases  in  which  one  life 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  );ain  freedom,  however  desperate  the 
straggle  may  liave  liecn.  The  vulgar  religion  regards  such  souls 
as  "  lost "  for  ever  by  reason  of  thdr  failure  ;  the  Wisdom  knows 
ttiat  every  such  effort  will  have  its  reward  in  new  strength  for  the 
next  battle  aiid  thai  "  no  soul  which  holds  ont  right  desire  goeth 
the  road  of  loss."  Tjlk  of  "comfort  I"  What  comfort 
popular  religion  to  offer  for  ourselves  and  our  beloved  ones  equall 
to  the  certainty  that  Karma  lias  /wV  to  be  exhausted  in  the  one  life, 
but  that  each  one  will  have  as  many  new  chances  as  he  needs — 
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that  the  world  will  endure  for  him  until,  at  last,  he  does  stand 
victor  in  the  fight  ? 

As  lot^  as  our  life  lies  in  the  pleasures  of  this  lower  world,  over 
which  Karma  rules,  so  long,  by  the  nature  of  things,  must  we  be 
subject  to  its  great  Law,  But  all  the  time  we  have  a  life  which 
is  beyond  "the  opposites" — to  which  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  the 
kannic  evolution  are  equally  unknown :  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
When  a  man's  higher  Ego  gains  full  control  over  the  lower  self — 
when  nothing  which  Karma  can  bring  has  power  to  gladden  him, 
and  nothing  which  Karma  takes  away  can  grieve  him — 

Then  toriow  ends,  foi  life  and  death  have  ceased. 

What  is  there  in  all  the  three  worlds  which  could  bring  it  to  an 
end  before  this  point  of  deliverance  is  reached  ? 
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QuEsnoN  49. 

Are  pnUitks,  tmh  at  pf^sicai  aff<arantt  and  miiwr 

(kanuteristUs,  wkuM  da  mot  ingress  tAemsxfBet  w»  /A«   taustU 
body,  transmitied  from  life  tv  Nfe^    (1896.) 

B.  K. — I  believe  it  to  be  the  fact,  th^  pcctiliaritka  of  phjrsicall 
Appearance  and  tnmor  pcr&onal  characteristics  do  sometimes 
rea]>pcar  in  sutMcquent  lives.  But  they  can  hanllj  be  s»id  to  be 
"  tnnsiained "  from  life  to  life.  It  would  tatber  seeio  as  if, 
where  socb  peculiuities  were  the  expre»ion  of  soroethtiig  in  the 
Ego,  the)-  would  be  reproduced,  moic  or  less  definitely,  by  the 
L^ka  in  their  successive  designs  for  the  Ego's  new  physical 
bodies  until  such  time  as  the  Karma  connected  with  them  was 
erfmisted.  It  has,  I  think,  been  observed  that  a  cenain  gcarral^ 
rescmblaoce  in  face  and  feature  can  be  traced  tn  successive  binbs, 
imles>  the  growth  of  the  Ego  has  been  so  rapid,  that  the  vchkle  it 
merits  in  its  rtew  binh  no  longer  resembles  the  one  which  suited 
U  in  the  last. 

C  VV.  L. — Physical  appearance  and  persoiul  charactcitstka'l 
could  not  be  said  to  be  transmitted  from  life  to  life,  precisely 
because,  at  the  <iueKtioner  rcmarkit,  tliej-  do  not  impress  ihem- 
•dves  upon  the  caiual  body.  But  we  have  to  tcmember,  that  the , 
penonality  is  after  all  an  cxpresuon,  even  though  it  may  be  a  very 
imperficct  one,  of  the  permanent  individuality,  aixl  the  physical 
body  in  turn  is  an  expression  upon  this  plai>c  of  the  personality 
within  it;  »o  that  although  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  uy  that 
pfayncal  characteristics  were  transmi  tied,  the  virtues  or  defects  in 
tbe  Ego  which  give  rat  to  Ibem,  undoubtedly  do  pass  over  (mm 
hfe  to  life,  and  consequently  it  is  hy  no  means  unlikely  that  in 
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numjr  «»«« the  pSy»icaI  body  of  one  life  might  bear  a  fairly  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Iam,  allnwin^,  of  course,  for  the  pTX>- 
bable  difTercncc  of  race  and  physical  heredity. 


Question  5a. 

Can  lie  ordinary  view  of  Jt^rtdily,  wkhh  regards  haiiiy  an  J  other 
qualities  at  (Uptndtnt  on  Ike  partnls,  l>€  rsfOnHUd  with  ihe 
coiMf/ii^H  of  Karma  1    ( 1 8«;6.) 

B.  K. — I  see  no  reason  «hy  wc  should  not  r^«rd  the  parents 
AS,  at  second  hand,  the  agents  of  the  Lipika.  The  Mahikrdjahs 
forin  ihe  model  for  the  future  body  of  an  Ego  accordinjj  10 
the  "idea"  thereof  given  to  them  hy  the  Lipika,  and  also  select 
the  race,  nation,  family  and  parent,  which  will  supply  Ibc  nearest 
atailxhte  conditions  for  the  working  out  of  the  Karma  allotted 
for  that  life  The  law  of  heredity  (which  is  a  phrase  summing 
up  in  reality  an  extremely  complex  nexus  of  causes  on  the 
three  lower  planes)  simply  denotes  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  r^cedftil  conditions  arc  provided  for  the  working  out  of  the 
Ego's  Karma.  But  il  must  be  remembered  that  a  quite  con- 
sideiable  number  of  "small"  things  (things  which  do  nut  seriously 
afliect  the  Ego's  life)  are  incidental  rather  than  consc^^uent  on 
the  individual  Karma  of  the  Ego.  Thus  colour  of  liaii  and 
eyes,  mannerisms,  little  tricks  and  hatnts,  complexion  and  so 
on,  when  thcj*  do  not  play  any  marked  part  in  llic  subsequent 
life  of  the  Ego,  are  o(\en  rather  merely  i|icidental  results  of  race, 
nationality-  and  family,  which  accrue  to  the  Ego  as  a  consct]uent 
of  his  being  born  in  that  family  and  of  those  special  parenu, 
than  direct  consequences  of  particular  actions  or  tendencies  of 
bis  own ;  also  it  must  be  rememherud  that  the  d^ree  of 
development  of  the  l-^u  itself  is  important.  A  baby  Ego,  i.e., 
OOG  of  the  undeveI(>|K;d  niiijority  of  our  present  mankind,  is  on 
its  Qvn  plane  so  vague  and  unrharacterised  that  it  is  almost  indis- 
tinguiKliaUe  from  hundreds  of  others,  and  scores  of  suitable 
bodies  can  be  found  at  any  time,  any  one  of  which  would  equally 
suit  the  necUi  and  Karma  of  such  an  Egu,  because  neither  thc 
Bgo  nor  its  Karma  is  sjKcialised  or  individttaliscd  to  any  marietl 
clcgrec.  But  the  Iiigl>cr  tht:  development  of  the  Kgo.  the  more 
both  iuelf  and  its  Karma  become  :<|>eciati3cd,  and  consequently 
the  mote  restiitted  becomes  the  possible  field  of  selection,  wherein 
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to  find  a  suitable  binh ;  and,  of  course,  in  sucb  a  case,  it  is  tbe 
grcai  and  important  lines  of  its  Karma  which  have  to  be  provided 
for,  those  which  will  really  mould  and  inaueoce  the  lire  and 
shape  its  destinies.  Mencc  in  such  a  ca^  there  may  be,  and 
often  are,  not  a  few  "  incidental "  dements  in  the  make  up  of  the 
body,  which  have  no  direct  relation  to  that  particuUr  Ego  or  its 
Kanno.  The  total  Karma  of  an  Ego  may  be  divided  into  two 
main  lines:  (a)  that  which  is  embodied  in  tbe  Ego  itself,  con- 
stituting its  individual  character,  tendencies,  Eaculties,  etc^  in 
short  the  actual  nature  and  character  of  the  Ego  itself;  (^)  that 
which  is  dealt  vriili  by  tbe  Lipika  and  thctr  agents,  and  which 
determines  the  circumstances  and  i^urroundings  of  the  birth  and 
the  model  of  Uie  body.  The  first  of  these  shows  itsdf  in  the 
moulding  work  of  the  Ego  itself,  and  that  becomes  more  apparent 
naturally  a»  tbe  child  gron-s,  and  the  astral  body  develops.  It 
is  the  Lipika  and  their  agents  who  build  the  houses  using  the 
patents  as  instruments.  The  Ego  only  arranges  the  furniture 
and  (in  the  case  of  a  highly-dcvdopcd  Ego)  sometimes  adds  to 
or  alters  the  building. 


QuksnON  ;i. 

//irsp  can  moral  heredity — Ike  hertJUy  t/  ehanuttr  wifi  alf  iupuvH- 
arilits,  often  mamjeit  amang  members  (/  a  /amify  even  xchen 
tdumHon  in  eemmen  hat  httn  iaeking — harmonise  xeitk  the 
Ihtory  of  rrifuamati&M,  whieh  attributts  a  difftrent  origin  fa 
tvffy  mtm&tr  e^  a  fffmify  f     (1900.) 

A.  A.  W. — In  answering  this  question  we  must  first  put  a?iido 
the  needless  intrndurtion  of  "education."  The  querist's  point  is 
the  peculiarities  of  the  body  and  mind  wi;  bring  with  us  into 
the  world  ;  what  modifications  may  be  made  in  ihem  anerwards 
have  nothing  to  do  with  reincarnation  or  with  heredity.  Now  what 
are  the  observed  fact^  a^  to  this  last  ?  In  any  fairly  large  family, 
bom  of  parents  who  liave  themselves  a  lolombly  dintinguishable 
individuahty,  wc  sfull  most  hkely  find  the  children  differing  much 
one  fiom  the  other,  iiome  (usually  the  daughters)  as  is  said, "  uke 
after "  ihc  father ;  others  <most  frequently  the  sons)  take  after  the 
mother;  others  again  will  more  or  less  faithfully  reproduce  the 
traits  of  a  more  remote  ancestor,  of  which,  very  possiblT.  tbe 
actual  father  or  mother  may  show  nothing.     Besides  this,  there  ia 
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often  mcoble  a  classi5cfttion  of  another  kind— that  th<  vital 
energy  and  the  pwruliar  hatnU  and  taateh  ol  the  ciiild  saeia  to 
come  rather  from  the  father,  wliilai  the  ch^uacier  of  tlic  mind  i> 
the  mother's — thus  suggesting  the  explanation  of  the  W£ll-known 
fact  thjil  great  men  have  usually  h«d  icinaikablc  mothers,  and, 
olruosi  never,  remarkable  sons. 

But  still  more  noticeable  than  tliU  heredity  is  the  strange 
capnciovsness  with  which  it  Mxms  to  act.  I  ihinic  I  may  venture 
to  sajr  ^t  in  the  majority  of  coses  it  tian't  act — that  the  children 
might,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  have  jusi  as  well  have  been  produced 
by  any  other  pair  as  by  their  actual  pnruiits.  The  supporters  of 
the  various  physical  theories  of  heredity  arc  accustomed  by  way 
of  explaining  this  to  assume  that  they  rcjiroduce  cvltor  ajid 
unknown  ancestors.  This  sounds  well  enough,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  is  a  pure  assumption,  and  neither  an  explana- 
tion nor  a  oonfinnation  of  the  theorj-. 

The  tbeosophical  view  is  (sec  Afaa  and  His  Bodies)  that  the  reign 
of  li«redity  front  the  physical  parents  extends  to  the  physical  and 
etheric  bodies  only.  "The  eihcric  dotjble"  (in  Mrs,  Besant's 
words) "  is  built  after  the  mould  given  by  the  Lords  of  Karma, 
and  t£  not  brought  with  him  hy  the  Ego,  but  awaits  him  with  the 
physical  body  formed  upon  i)."  The  parents  of  the  child  are 
cliosenfor  him  by  the  Lords  of  Knrma,  precisely  in  order  that  the 
law  of  heredity  may  furnish  a  portion  of  the  influences  by  which 
the  body  is  to  be  formed  for  him-  I  say  a  portion  only  ;  Soi  no 
two  Egos  can  require  preci-^ely  the  same  body,  and  hence  what 
seems  the  caprice  by  which  the  law  acts.  There  is  an  actual, 
living  will  which  choosw  what  portion  of  the  ancestral  character- 
istics shall  in  this  particular  cjse  be  reproduced,  and  bow  these 
shall  be  modified  to  make  the  fit  dwelling  for  th«  £go  which  is  to 
inhabit  that  body. 

The  rKxt  point  to  be  made  clear  is,  that  the  result  of  this 
action — the  physical  and  etheric  body  and  brain,  with  all  their 
liereditary  peculiarities — is  only,  when  complete,  an  instnijtunt 
for  the  thought  ,-ind  iiciinn  of  the  Ego  itself,  which  conies  down 
ioto  it,  clad  in  iu  mental  and  desire  bodies,  to  do  what  it  can 
with  it  in  the  physical  world.  Nor  is  it  even  the  irutrunient  of  its 
own  choice.  At  best  a  aheath  in  which  the  Ego  is  hidden  from 
view,  it  is  frequently  a  dark  and  noisome  prison  by  whicli  its  action 
is  prevented — a  foul  and  shamcfut  mask  which  utterly  misre- 
presents to  the  world  the  pure  spirit  behind  it.     It  is  true  it  is 
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olwAys  llie  fate  which  the  Ego  has  made  for  itsvlf  in  past  lives, 
and  which  must  he  lived  through;  but  it  is  oficn  a  hud  faie^ 
for  all  that 

With  this  explanation,  it  will,  1  think,  be  easy  to  see,  that  if 
two  Egos  have  much  in  common  and  have  possibly  passed  one  or 
more  than  one  previous  life  togetlicr,  ihcie  is  nothing  more 
likely  from  the  tlicosophical  imint  of  view  than  that  their  very 
similar  organisation  and  closely  reiemhling  Karma  should  bring 
them  into  incarnation  together  as  members  of  the  same  family, 
■ad  even  as  twins ;  Dor  could  the  very  close  correspondence  some- 
ttnerfeund  in  ihc  lives  of  twins  be  any  difficulty.  At  the  same 
tune  the  marked  differtints  also  not  unfrequencly  noticed  are 
equally  easy  of  citplanaiion.  'flie  karmic  body  is,  in  mathematical 
language,  the  "  resultant  "  of  many  dilfereni  forces  ;  and  two  very 
different  Egos  may  have  incurred  kaimic  rewards  and  penalties, 
which  may  work  out  in  similar  bodies  set  in  the  «ime  family  circle. 
Bi]I  the  lives  will  H6t  correspond ;  you  may  have  the  "  Flcur  de 
Marie"  in  thenlnt  surroundings,  or  the  "black  sheep"  io  the 
holiest  and  purest  Our  claim  a.s  regards  these  matters iii— against 
the  Ordinary  religious  views— Law,  not  capricious  Grace;  whilst 
where  the  ordinary  scientific  man  says  Blind  \av — Chance — we 
nay  Intelligent  I-aw,  working  out  consciously  the  purpose  of  the 
Universe. 


DIVISION  X7X 
KARMA  AND  "UNDESERVKP"   EXPERIKN'CES 


QUESTtOK   53. 

Jt  is  said  thai  an  tuddeni  cannof  <K£tir.      In  tvhat  sense  is  (his 
meant,  ait  J  why  should  an  luddeml  ht  itu^siblei     (1S96.) 

G. — We  are  <!onfronted  with  two  oonception<i  of  Karma,  accord- 
ing lo  one  of  which  every  cicnl  happening  to  a  person  is  directly 
due  10  his  orni  p;ist,  and  could  lie  predicled  from  a  complete 
knowledge  of  it  alone.  Aceoriling  to  the  other,  while  llie  man 
builds  his  cliartcter  and  also  regulates  to  some  extent  the  circum- 
snnces  of  hi*  life,  cverj-  incident  in  that  life  docs  not  depend 
directly  on  hii  own  past.  In  the  fonier  conception,  an  accident 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  is  impossible ;  in  the  latter  one  may  use 
itw  term  for  those  events  which  are  not  due  to  the  man's  own 
individual  past. 

The  former  view  is  a  mechanical  one,  and  requires  machinery 
of  an  inconceivably  complicated  order.  The  second  is  more 
einstic.  For  the  one  to  he  possible,  every  detail  in  the  live*  of 
each  individual  would  have  to  be  rigidly  regulated,  so  that  the 
**  Karma  "  of  the  one  should  not  interfere  with  that  of  the  others. 
Freedom  in  any  sense  of  the  word  would  be  impoaable.  The 
»«»nd  scheme  would  allow  for  "  accidents,"  using  that  term  in 
the  ordinary  and  otily  possible  manner,  the  law  of  Karma  being  a 
perpetual  adjuster  or  compensator. 

There  is  a  view  which  looVs  upon  an  U(-cid«nt  as  a  violation  of 
tew,  but  this  is  straining  Che  term  altogether  out  Of  its  right 
neaning.  If  a  slate  falls  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  kills  a  man 
who  IS  passing,  that  is  an  accident.  Each  incidwit  in  itsdf,  the 
All  of  the  slate  or  the  passing  by  of  the  man,  could  not  be 
properly  so  called,  but   the  coirK:idef>cc  of  the  two  forma  the 
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accident.  Of  course,  «  being  wiih  absolute  knowledge  miglit 
have  known  the  exact  point  in  time  nt  which  the  slate  would  fall 
and  the  man  would  pass,  bul  ihal  would  not  alter  the  case.  If, 
however,  an  intelligence  deliberaiely  interfered  with,  or  so  regulated 
the  ordinary  process,  that  the  stale  and  the  man  should  meet,  it 
could  no  longer  be  called  an  accident.  It  may  (ie  a  question  as 
to  whtther  this  is  or  is  not  the  real  process,  but  it  is  only  by  sul*Ii 
a  conception  that  one  can  really  work  out  the  idea  of  a  rigid 
Karma,  which  makes  every  event  happening  to  a  man  Ibo  exact 
cr|uiva1eni  of  his  own  past  actions.  This  would  bring  us  to  a 
strange  conception  of  the  world  and  its  government.  The  world 
fts  it  is  <ieem<i  fjuile  complicated  enough  for  our  compreheasion, 
without  multiplying  its  puzzles.  Not  holding  chat  view,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  can  reaitoitahly  sjKalc  uf  an  "accident,"  in  ji[»te  of 
the  possibility  of  its  being  foreseen  by  bring!^  with  extended  range 
of  virion  and  wider  knowledge  than  wc  possess. 


QOKsnoH  53. 

7/  a/i  uw/tg  Tw  art  su^tTt'nf/rom  olfitrs  in  ali  casti  the  efftet  and 
coHSt^utmt  of  OUT  mt'n  Karma,  i.e.,  u  it  a/ways  eaustd  f>y  our- 
Sflvts  in  afarwtr  or  present  lift,  or  is  it  p&tsible  that  rometimet 
aw  an  pvH  tkt  ttmtt  t    (1898.) 

C  W.  L.— Assuredly  nothing  can  happen  to  a  itian  which  is  not 
in  his  Karma,  bul  it  seems  probable  that  many  people  who  glibly 
use  that  expression  have  not  quite  understood  how  very  far  reach- 
ing it  is. 

Every  man,  in  the  course  of  his  long  development  through  the 
ages,  has  accumuhted  a  vast  store  of  Karma,  all  of  which  mus;i 
Eatthfully  and  exactly  WQck  itself  out  before  he  will  be  finally  free. 
As  soon  as  the  man  b^ins  to  understand  life  at  all,  it  is  towards  that 
final  liberation  that  all  his  efforts  arc  directed,  and  tbc  great  Lords 
of  Karma  hk  more  tlian  wilting  lo  give  him  whatever  a.isistance 
those  cfToits  deserve.  But  such  assistance  usually  presents  itself 
in  a  fomi  which  only  the  man  who  is  lliotoughly  in  earnest  is 
able  to  a|ipreciaie.  for  it  consists  in  increasing  the  amount  of  evil 
Kamiu  to  be  worked  olT  in  the  present  life,  in  order  to  leave  hint 
freer  in  tlie  future. 

Of  course,  in  the  Interests  of  evolution,  the  object  is  to  work  olT 
the  va&t  karmic  store  as  soon  as  may  be,  but  since  it  is  usually 
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Tar  too  great  and  complex  to  be  exhausted  m  any  vne  life,  it  has 
to  be  taken  in  instalments,  and  when  a  man  d«McncU  into  any 
putkutar  incarnation,  such  portion  of  it  is  selorted.  a«  he  might 
reuoittbl]'  be  supposed  (o  be  able  to  dispose  o(  during  that  birth. 

To  the  ordinary  man  that  jmall  rra^menl  of  Kurmn  appears  as 
bis  iifmtf — the  fate  from  which  he  cannot  escape,  however  much 
he  ma^  try.  The  more  adranced  Ego  acccpu  it  with  grAtitudc 
and  dcTOIcs  himself  intdligcntlf  to  the  attcmpt^not  to  escape  it, 
but— so  to  work  it  out  as  to  make  it  of  the  greatest  possible  une  to 
his  development 

Thia  portion  of  Karma  U  to  >onic  extent  indicated  by  the 
conditions  under  whicb  a  man  is  bom,  and  much  of  it  can  there- 
fore be  foreseen  by  astrologcTs,  palmists  and  others,  who  from 
ibeir  vanous  points  of  view  make  a  *itudy  of  the  iodicatioiii  of 
tbose  conditions.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  always  possible  accur- 
ately to  predict  the  whole  course  of  life  :  for  any  man  of  strong  will 
i&  constantly  setting  up  new  causes  and  generating  fresh  Kama, 
which  may  considerably  modify  the  action  of  lite  old. 

la  addition  to  this,  it  seems  certain  that  modiBcations  ate 
occuionally  brought  about  or  pemutied  by  the  karmic  deities 
thenaelyes,  as  for  example  in  the  case  above-mentioned  of  the 
etm  mass  of  evil  K.-irffla  which  may  be  apportioned  to  a  man 
in  recognition  of  his  earnest  desire  to  have  it  at  once  and  get  it 
oal  of  Ibe  way  of  his  future  progress,  and  also  sometimea  in  the 
cMe  of  what  we  call  accidents. 

Most  assuredly  no  man  could  be  killed  to,  let  us  aajr,  a  railwaj- 
•eddent  or  a  shipwreck,  unless  there  were  somewhere  in  the  vast 
store  of  his  entire  Kanna  a  portion  which  could  be  worked  off  by 
soch  a  death.  But  if  we  attempt  for  a  moment  to  realise  what  a 
luie  and  varied  selection  of  evil  Karma  most  of  u»  have  made  tn 
the  ooursc  v(  ibc  ogets^  we  shall  sec  iKai  in  the  case  of  any  ordi- 
nary BUD  it  woold  be  exceedingly  unlikely,  that  Mnocig  saeh  an 
assottmeal  there  ^oold  be  tMXhing  which  ooukl  opRas  itsrif 
in  that  fORD. 

If  lucb  a  portion  were  found,  then  it  is  quite  possiUc  that  the 
man  m>|^t  be  allowed  to  perish  in  the  acddcni,  and  so  di^xiae 
of  that  portioa.  evca  tfaou^  it  oufihi  not  have  fonneri  port  of  the 
plan  originally  made  for  this  pvticalar  incarnation-  If  no  mcb 
portkM  existed,  he  could  not  so  perish,  bol  would  Atmiah  octe 
more  of  those  uutances  of  ninctiloua  escape  of  which  one  to 
at|BeMly  mdi. 
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One  can  readily  imagine,  that  under  such  ctrcumstances  a  man's 
life  would  often  hav«  to  be  saved,  not  becaute  of  any  virtue  of 
his  own,  but  on  accooni  ai  the  effioct  of  his  death  upon  others 
dependent  on  biin,  lest  sulTering  not  adjudged  by  fAet'r  past 
Karma  should  thus  faU  upon  thetn. 

Undouhtcdl),  ihcfeforo,  wc  may  aay  (n  reply  to  this  (^estion 
that  every  wroni;  which  we  nilfer  is  entirely  the  effect  and  con- 
sequence of  our  own  action  at  some  period  or  other  of  the  long 
life  story  which  lies  behind  vs;  for  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  simply 
could  not  tiappcn  to  us. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  all  such  cases  we  have  on 
some  pfevious  oceaaon  done  an  encily  similar  wrong  to  the 
very  Mine  person  who  now  treats  us  so  cnielly.  Certainly  where 
&  person  has  vcr)-  largely  influenced  the  life  of  a  friend  or  an 
ettemy  by  his  action,  definite  blocks  of  Karma  arc  thus  carried 
over  from  one  time  of  mevting  to  another,  perhjips  thousands  of 
year*  later,  and  definitely  worked  out  between  those  who  originally 
participated  in  the  actions  which  caused  them.  But  there  is  also 
a  kind  of  geneml  i.tore  of  Karma,  so  that  wu  are  able  (o  refnay 
help  given  to  us  long  ago  by  those  far  greater  than  ourselves,  by 
in  turn  helping  those  who  are  below  us,  and  thus  in  the  end  the 
Great  I  Jiw  is  vindicated,  and  eicmal  justice  is  done  to  all. 

S.  S. — May  1  ak  Uie  favour  of  a  few  words  fromC-  W.  L.  to 
clear  up  a  mailer  that  has  been  a  great  pu^trJc  to  me?  He  has 
assured  u;;  zbuvc  that  "every  wrong  which  we  suffer  is  entirely 
Ibe  effect  and  conset|ncnce  of  our  own  action  at  some  period  or 
tnlief  of  the  long  life-Mory  which  lies  behind  os;  for.  if  it  were 
otherwise  it  simply  could  not  happen  to  us,"  and  it  has  troubled 
me  considerably  to  And  that,  in  one  case  at  least,  be  admits 
tlie  possibility  of  our  sulTering  undeservedly.  See  answer  to 
Question  19,  where,  t^pcaking  of  an  injury  done  by  A  to  B, 
he  says:  "Thit  may  be  a  sponuneous  act  of  injustice  on 
A's  part,  for  which  Karnia  will  assuredly  hnt-e  to  repay  him 
in  the  future,  while  R's  undetetved  KutTering  will  also  be  made  up 
10  him  in  a  future  life."  Now,  I  can  easily  sec  how  A's  action 
may,  on  his  jxirl,  be  the  commcnoement  of  new  Karma,  but  I 
fail  to  see  how  that  action  can  aJfect  B,  unless  in  res]X>n5e  to  B's 
own  doings  somewhere  in  the  juxt,  and,  aocofdingly,  I  should 
ette«!n  it  a  very  great  favour  if  V,.  W.  L.  would  kindly  explain 
the  apparent  contradiction  (1903). 

C.  ^V.  L — 1  am  quite  [irepared  to  adhere   to  the  statement 
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which  is  quoted  from  the  V'akan,  tliuc  every  wivn};  whtcli  wc  suflcr 
is  entirely  the  effect  and  consequence  of  our  own  action  at  some 
period  or  other  of  the  lung  life  iitory  whicli  lies  behind  us.  At 
the  same  time,  it  does  sc«ni  to  nii:  that  there  must  he  :i  commcntc- 
inent  to  each  chain  of  kamiic  causition.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
see  bow  at  out  preseut  uage  of  development  clial  nuy  Le ;  because, 
allhoagb  someone  whom  I  have  never  mt-t  before-  m:i)-  do  me  an 
injury  which  I  h^vc  not  merited  by  any  action  in  connection  with 
^'m,  yet  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  aomcwhcte  in  my  pa»  Karma 
there  will  be  actium  for  which  this  will  be  a  fitting  lesult. 

A  fresh  compltcatiou  is,  however,  introduced  when  we  jjo  back 
to  the  very  beginning  of  human  life.  If  wv  picture  to  ourselves 
two  primitive  men,  each  ju^t  bom  out  of  the  animal  kii^dom  into 
humanity,  wc  seem  hardly  justified  in  saying  that  they  can  have 
anything  like  what  we  mean  now  by  individual  Karma  behind 
them,  excepting,  perhaps,  whatever  ihcy  may  have  made  during 
tbe  latter  part  of  their  last  animal  life,  after  the  moment  of 
individualiiiaiion ;  yet,  if  one  of  those  strikes  tbu  other  down 
io  battle  there  is  an  apparent  injustice  done  to  the  one  who  is 
injured.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  tlic  will  to  injure  hia 
enemy  was  present  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  U  tlain,  and  it 
may  be  possible  to  regard  what  befalls  him  as  the  Karma  of 
that  oiurdcious  desiic. 

\Vc  know  so  very  little  on  thiN  great  subject  as  yet,  that  it  is 
impouible  to  say,  from  the  evidence  at  our  command,  whether  we 
ore  justified  in  ascribing  anyiliing  thai  we  should  call  Karma  10  the 
grcMip-souI  which  stands  behind  a  certain  number  of  animals.  If 
upon  further  examination  wc  find  tliat  we  are  justified  in  suppos< 
ing  tbe  existence  of  this  animal  Karma,  then  that  would  clear 
up  many  difhcullies  for  ui^  or  at  any  rate  it  would  shift  them 
further  back. 

If  tbe  questioner  will  examine  the  context  of  tbe  second  passage 
quoted  from  the  VAhan,  he  will  »ee  that  it  was  In  relation  to  the 
subject  of  tbe  suffering  of  animals  that  the  example  which  he  gives 
was  adduced.  Tbe  attempt  there  was  to  explain  that  when  a  man 
was  guilty  of  cruelly  towards  an  animal,  he  undoubtedly  set  up  for 
himself  nil  Kamia  of  a  most  pronounced  character.  If  wears 
uoable  to  conceive  of  the  animal  as  sufficiently  responsible  to  have 
doite  anything  which  could  merit  thit  suffering,  then  there  appears, 
from  our  point  of  view,  to  be  a  temporary  injustice  done  to  the 
group-soul  which  animates  that  creature;  and  if  such  be  the  case, 
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then  most  assuredly  the  law  or  justice  demands  that  the  group- 
sotil  shall  somehow  be  compensated  in  the  future.  It  was  as  an 
illustiation  of  this  sup)X)sed  case  that  the  sentence  under  considera- 
tion was  written,  and  it  is  only  with  regard  to  life  at  that  very 
undeveloped  level  that  such  an  argument  could  evct  be  used. 
The  faci  is,  that  wc  do  not  yet  know  t^nough  of  the  obscure  con- 
ditions of  these  lower  states  of  life,  lo  Iw  able  to  give  a  complete 
and  satisfactorily  rendered  answer  to  some  of  the  questions  con- 
nected with  them.  In  the  case  in  question,  the  endeavour  was  to 
slate,  as  clearly  as  possible,  what  little  we  do  know,  in  order  Ici 
remove  some  difficulties  which  had  been  raised  by  a  correspondent, 
but  we  should  certainly  never  pretend  that  the  question  wa«;  as 
yet  thoroughly  disposed  of.  More  advanced  knowledge  wiQ 
certainly  shed  light  upon  this,  among  many  other  subjects;  but, 
meitntinie,  our  inability  to  sec  the  whole  of  its  action  must  not  be 
allowed  to  blind  us  to  the  absolute  cciUiinty  which  wc  gain  in 
other  ways,  thai  this  law  of  eternal  justice  cannot  be  contravened, 
and  that  it  is  invariably  in  operation,  however  difficult  it  may  be 
for  us  to  discern  its  work  in  certain  conditions.  Even  were  it  not 
an  intellectual  necessity,  an  integral  part  of  our  teaching,  we  have 
bad  in  our  own  investigations  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  make 
us  absolutely  rertain  of  the  exisience  of  this  great  law  of  Karma, 
and  it  is  only  because  wc  arc  as  yet  ignoiunt  of  someof  the  factors 
which  enter  into  these  cases  of  animal  evolution,  that  we  are 
unable  to  sec  how  the  law  applies  in  some  few  instances. 

Assuredly  as  wc  progress  the  Divine  Light  will  illumine  for  us 
many  comers  that  as  yet  remain  in  shadow,  and  we  shall  gradually 
but  surely  grow  towards  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Divine  truth, 
which  eren  now  is  enfolding  us,  guarding  and  ^tiding;  us.  All 
those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  studying  these  subjects  under 
the  guidance  and  with  the  help  of  the  great  Mii^ten  of  Wiiidom 
are  so  fully  persuaded  of  this,  that  even  when;  al  present  they  do 
not  see  fully,  they  are  more  than  willing  and  ready  to  trust  to  itiat 
great  Power  of  which  as  yet  only  dim  glimpses  can  be  vouchsafed 
to  human  eye.  In  the  meantime  it  is  hoped  that  these  few  pointa 
which  have  been  oflTered  fur  the  queslioiicr's  consideration,  may 
help  somewhat  lo  guide  his  feet  in  the  right  direction,  even  though 
at  ihta  early  stage  enough  may  not  be  said  tocoiistilulean  entJrdy 
satiifiwtofy  reply.    ( 1 903.) 
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QUKSTION   54. 

tt'^  dots  a  good  man  kaot  to  suffer  pffynenl  misfty  fy  nUstaJttn 
aeti»M  done  from  a  good  tnativt  f  Fhr  inttartfe :  /  desirt  to 
make  fome  (hildrtn  haf^  hy  taMng  llum  an  a  pitme.  J 
take  tAtia  and  there  is  a  seritms  acddent.  Ph^sieai  misery 
is  tie  remit  where  hap^'ntss  was  InteHded,  Should  I  /lavt 
ia  suffer  in  a  fttturt  intarnation  for  this  t  If  so,  why  f 
{Set  Andcni  Wisdom,^.  338.)     (1903.) 

B.  K. — Whether  the  good  man  in  the  cited  ca&c  would  hare  to 
tufler  or  noi  must.  11  teems  to  me,  depend  on  whether  or  not  he 
wa5  in  anf  vay  a  contributor,  through  neghgcnoe  or  ignorancci  to 
the  bringing  about  of  the  accident. 

If  wc  suppose  that  he  was  in  no  vmy  contributonr  to  the 
accident  and  had  taken  all  proper  care  uid  precnution,  then  he  is 
in  no  icnsc  the  caua  of  the  accident  and  its  results  cannot  afTect 
hiitfitture  Kannn,  though  since  he  will  inevitably  suffer,  cncntall)' 
at  the  least,  in  the  present  under  the  shock,  it  followt  that  he  is 
thocbjr,  in  the  foct  of  his  own  present  sufTering,  working  olT  some 
fiiu/  Karma. 

If,  on  Che  other  hand,  the  good  man  was  guiltf  of  what  the  Uw 
would  call  "  contributory  negligence " — as,  for  instarKC,  by 
ne^ecting  to  take  due  precautions,  or  make  proper  inquiries — 
Uko  to  thai  extent  he  wilJ  be  generating  or  creating  fiesh  Kamu, 
and  irill  have  to  pay  his  debt  in  suffering,  either  in  this  life  or  the 
future^ 

The  whole  question  turns  upon  whether  tlte  suflVring  ix  sauted 
*V  the  "good  man" — whether  through  iftnorance  or  carelessness, 
or  whether  he  bos  no  share  in  ita  causing,  but  only  is  drawn  into 
oonrwction  with  it  by  his  own  past  Karma,  simply  as  an 
inslrument. 

A  better  illustration,  perhaps,  may  be  found  in  "unwise" 
charity.  Suppose  by  unwisdom  in  charity  we  weaken  the 
character,  or  destroy  the  self-reliance  of  ihc  people  we  desire  to 
heip.  It  is  our  own  lack  of  wisdom  which  is  the  cause  of  harm  to 
others,  our  yielding  to  an  emotional  impuJse  of  charitable  feeling 
without  proper  thought,  or  with  inadequate  kriowled)jc  as  to  haw 
we  can  really  help  those  who  excite  our  pity.  The  motive  is  all 
right,  but  our  action  in  not  wisely  uken.      The   results  of  our 
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unwisdom  return  to  us  in  the  shape  of  sufTering  in  order  that 
we  may  learn  to  be  wise,  in  order  to  teach  us  to  act  only  after 
consideration  and  thought,  and  with  due  regard  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. We  thus  develop  the  power  of  really  doing  good 
and  not  harm ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  leam 
this  great  lesson,  and  gain  that  true  wisdom  which  alone  is  of 
lasting  and  permanent  value. 


DIVISION  XX 


KARU^V  AND  roRGITENKSS  OF  SIJTS 


QUEKTIOM  55- 

Is  Karma  traniferadle  from  ont  person  h  anolfxr !  It  no/  the 
fransftrability  of  Karma  the  eioterie  truth  Mniierlyt«K  tie 
Chriiiiati  doctrine  efvkarwm  atontrntittl    (1899,) 

A.  A.  W. — The  querist  lias  iioi  Ihoroughly  graiijKd  (he  idea  of 

rhat  tCarma.  really  is.     Th*  Christian  idea  of  "punishment  for 

'  sin,"  which  is  what  the  querist  has  in  his  mind,  has  no  (ilace 

whatever  in  the  Wisdom.     The  words  in  Book  vi.  of  The  Light 

of  Ada  will  at  once  answer  his  question  t 

^^Jl  iha  tum  ai  cn^od  life — 
The  Karma— tl^  lluu  toUJ  of  11  Mul 
Which  is  ihf  things  ii  did.  ihf  thnoehis  it  hiul, 
The  "Self  "il  wij** — with  woofof  viewlcn  lime. 
Craned  on  ihc  waip  inritiblc  of  acW— 
The  outccuiie  of  him  ou  tlie  Univco^— 

"  Karma"  is  in  Inilli  himself— his  pentonol  identity:  what  he  has 
Ljnadc  himself.  So  completely  is  this  the  case,  that  Southern 
Vuddhiun  has  no  other  wotd  to  exprew  what  ii  is  which  pux.ies 
from  one  Ufe  to  another.  Judge  then  whether  Karma  is  "trans- 
ferable from  one  person  to  another ! "  No  one  can  eat  your  food 
for  you^ — ^nor  live  your  life  for  you — nor  bear  your  K-irma  for  you, 
without  simply  annihilating  you. 

But  it  is  true  that  a  portion  of  that  fCarroa  niay  be  to  endure 
s  certain  suffering.  We  may  hnve  made  others  sufTer,  and  this 
may  recoil  upon  ouisch-i;*.  Can  anyone  bear  it  for  us  ?  Let  me 
Answer  the  question  by  two  others.  Kirst,  is  it  possible  that 
anyone  can,  by  any  exercise  of  freewill,  bring  upon  himself  a 
raffering  which  is   not  due  to  his  tntm  Karma?    Second,  is  it 
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pocrible  that  vtyone  whote  Kuma  reqiures  him  to  suffer,  can  by 
any  iction  of  another  be  relieved  from  it  t  To  sajr  yes  to  eiih»  of 
these  qiKstkms  is  to  assume  a  Itreacli  of  the  highest  I<sw  of  the 
Universe — a.  miracle;  and  the  Wisdom  knows  no  miracle.  Of 
course  (on  (he  physical  plane)  one  man  may  subniit  himself  to  a 
punishraeni  destined  for  another  ;  that  may  satisfy  human  justice, 
but  never  the  \av.  Whatever  comes  of  it  is  a  maner  of  the 
suflcrcr's  own  Karma  and  no  one  ebe'a ;  it  is.  and  can  be,  no 
satisfaction  of  (he  ordinal  Varmic  debt,  which  stilt  remains  to  be 
paid,  to  the  ulnio&t  farthing,  by  the  soul  which  incurred  it 
**  Vicarious  atonement "  is  unlikely,  unieasonable,  unmoral,  to  ihe 
eooieric  philosopher ;  to  the  ancient  Wisdom  it  b  absolutely 
impossible^  to  God  or  man.  Nor  b  there  anything  in  the  recoT<Jcd 
woixls  of  Ihe  Christ  which  clashes  with  this  view.  He.  like  evtry 
other  Adept  in  similar  ciTcumstances,  came  to  "save  the  world  " 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Law.  By  His  Dinnc  power  He  "  forgave 
sin"  by  the  very  fact  that  He  gave  slrcnglh  lo  "go  and  sin  no 
more."  There  is  no  other  test,  no  other  manifestation  of  ft 
Saviour's  power  than  this ;  a  Crod  fmni  whom  virtue  does  (Wit  flow 
foTtlt  lo  strengthen  and  enltghltn  His  disciples  (o  rise  above  un 
tn  iHs  Life  can  make  no  atonement  for  sin  in  any  other,  though  Hin 
blood  were  shed  daily  on  millions  of  altars  all  the  world  over. 
Tlut  is  distinctly  laid  down  in  numberless  pavuigeii  of  the  New 
Testament,  wherein  it  is  said  in  so  many  words  that  one  tnily 
"  forgiven,"  can  sin  no  more ;  for  if  this  be  so,  "  forgiveness  "  must 
be  something  diflerent  indeed  from  the  mere  release  from  punish- 
ment, which  is  all  the  docuine  of  Vicarious  Atonement  contem- 
plates. It  is  to  the  esoteric  doctrine  wc  must  go  to  Icam  the 
ime  Christian  teaching— not  txa  vend ;  and  this  is  a  uuth 
seriously  to  be  laid  to  heart  by  all. 

O.  (^— If  it  be  permitted  to  vary  the  wording  of  this  question 
and  diminatc  Ihe  word  Karma,  it  is  possible  that  not  only  shall 
we  be  able  lo  a)>proach  nearer  to  the  idea  in  Uie  mind  of  the 
cjuestioner,  but  at  any  rate  we  sliall  escape  from  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  employment  of  half-understood  terms,  and  profitless 
discussions  arising  (herefrom. 

The  idea,  put  broadly,  seems  to  bb,  "  Is  it  possible  to  fulfil  the 
injunction.  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  or  is  ^ia  precept  based 
on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  I-iw?  " 

If  it  be  granted  that  there  is  such  a  pu9«ibili(y,  then,  "  docs  not 
that  iiWa  form  the  basis  of  ilie  doctrine  of  \'icarious  .Atonemeci  f" 
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Nov  if  WQ  take  tlie  most  n^d  view  of  the  law  o{  cause  and  effect, 
ami  uy  thai  nothing  befalls  any  individiul  except  prectiely  that 
for  whidi  lie  is  personally  responsible — then  seemingly  the  possi- 
bility of  "  bearing  another's  burden  "  i»  c:hiniruitL-<.l,  but  unfortuo- 
^tely  for  this  cut-and-dried  theory,  the  bets  seem  to  be  gtherwiu; : 
,  certainly  it  i$  not  so  on  the  physical  plane,  and  ihvrrc  does  not 
toaa  any  reason  to  presume  that  the  saini;  rule  does  not  hold 
good  on  otbcr  planes  of  being — also  there  ia  on  instinct  deep 
down  in  the  human  hv:irt  wliich  loudly  proclaims  the  posMlitlity, 
an  instincc  which  lies  at  the  root  ufall  altruistic  eflbit  and  cndeav- 
our^  and  which  msy  aainiy  be  counted  on  to  resist  any  purely 
intellectual  tutaclu  frotn  n-ithouL 

May  it  not  be  that  our  way  of  regaiding  all  things  from  the  ua- 
teal  standpoint,  from  bdow,  introduces  «n  clement  of  falsity  inio 
all  OUT  specuUliunj^  when  dealing  with  the  operations  of  ihc  Law 
ia  its  iDnemiost  workings  ? 

IlieoTvticalty  we  admit  in  oiir  philosophy  as  lying  at  the  back 
of  all  things,  this  conception  uf  Unity,  of  the  Munad,  call  ii  wlut 
jrou  will,  but  in  our  thinking  wc  are  very  apt  lo  lottc  sight  of  this 
side  of  things.  If  wc  pause  and  consider,  wc  At  once  recognitie 
that  we  cannot  in  reality  sepArote  ourselves  off  from  others.  Id 
our  dividing  walls  be  buitt  ne^-er  so  solidly,  nu  man  livech  and  no 
man  dieth  to  himself,  in  every  thought  and  act  wc  arc  cither 
adding  to  or  diminishing  the  burden  oi  our  neighbour. 

If  thb  be  the  actual  fact  with  all  of  us,  »uiely  something  analo- 
gous but  on  a  far  grander  scale  may  be  possible,  with  absolute 
4itectaess,  for  tiiose  who,  having  eonsciouJy  become  one  with  the 
tauij,  «ct  as  the  saviours  of  the  race  ihcmscK-cs  bearing  mudi 
of  that  burden  nf  darkneis  and  of  suffering — "vicariously,"  if 
looked  at  from  ttclnw,  but  as  one  with  others,  as  regarded  from 
above — which  wuuld  othciwise  delay  and  hamper  the  progress  of 
humanity. 

Who  shall  limit  the  possibilities  which  lie  before  one  who  has 
attained  this  level  ? — certainly  we  cannot. 

Tbe  inner  spiritual  life  of  Christianity  baa  centred  round  this 
idea  of  vicarious  atonement  for  ccftluries — may  it  not  be  pussiblc 
that  there  is  more  in  this  doctrine  than  some  may  think — that 
it  has  not  all  sprung  from  the  base  desire  lo  palm  off  the  payment 
of  our  just  debts  on  aiir>tlter — but  that,  materialised  and  debased 
as  the  conception  has  become,  it  does  in  tealit)-  enshrine  a  very  vital 
esoteric  truth  ? 
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In  TV  fWr  ^the  Silttee,  m  catch  the  fiuat  edio  of  the  satnc 
idea,  vtten  bnrards  the  doK  ot  tfae  portion  oBed  'The  Seven 
PWbli,*  ire  read  of  tiie  GasrdtaD  WaSX  "  boflt  bjr  the  hands  of 
nunjr  Masters  of  Coinpassioii  .  .  .  dueldii^  nnnkiDd  from 
still  grextef  mxrj  xnd  tornnr."  And  ^itin  ve  «ean  to  ratch 
X  ^nler  echo,  coming  doo'n  to  us  (irotn  stiR  IoAict-  hrights,  where 
we  lead  in  The  Secret  Doctrine  (vol  i.  p.  ss8)  of  that  Great  One, 
ouncd  the  Silent  Watcher,  or  the  Great  Sacrifice  and  his  sdf- 
inqxwed  task. 

S.  M.  S. — The  gradually  videntn^  knowing  which  comes  with 
the  passage  of  ^me  should  i«ach  us  at  least  one  important  Icsacm 
— lo  be  very  careful  in  the  use  of  the  word  impossibteL  It  is  so 
easy  lo  re)cct  theories  and  statements,  and  to  stamp  them  as  alto- 
gether false-,  lo  far  more  difficult  to  dear  our  minds  from  prejudice 
and  from  our  ovm  misconceptions  of  the  mtraninj;  ccrtaiD  words 
and  |)hra»cK,  which  do  rtot  appeal  to  us,  may  bear  to  another.  And 
yet,  after  all.  we  are  only  llVe  children,  and  i>e«rd  lo  be  led  on  step 
by  step.  A  child  plays  with  its  box  of  bricks,  and  we  also  build 
our  toy  houses.  The  child's  idea?  arc  very  elementary,  and  the 
defects  of  hii  building  iire  obvious;  but  if  an  impatient  person 
comes  along,  and  jKilU  down  the  whole  stntcttire,  the  result  will 
be  Mwxia  grief  and  disappointment,  and  even  if  the  destroyer 
build  up  in  the  place  of  the  original  building  one  which  is  pcrfea 
in  every  detail,  the  child  will  takt^  no  interest  in  it,  because  he 
cannot  see  iis  beauty,  and  because  it  is  not  his  own. 

So  it  is  willi  children  of  a  larger  ^owlh.  To  those  in  advance 
of  us  the  siructuies  which  we  build  must  appear  lop-sided  and 
top-heavy,  and  altogether  out  of  proportion  j  but  they  are  at  least 
our  own,  they  do  represent  our  ideas  at  each  particular  stage  of 
our  growth,  and  if  they  be  condemned  or  destroyed  berorc  wc 
have  realtted  their  imperfections,  or  found  a  temporary  shelter,  we 
shall  be  \vS\  destitute  and  homeless. 

It  will  be  clear  to  all  of  us  that  so  long  as  a  man  is  satisfied 
with  his  own  particular  fhtm  of  laith,  he  will  not  need  help  from 
us,  who  have  had  opportunities  of  gaining  wider  viewi  But  as 
soon  aa  ht-  begin*  lo  realise  iu  inadequacy,  and  to  feel  that  it 
cannot  give  him  all  he  wants,  then  is  the  time  that  we,  as  'FHieoso- 
phista,  ought  lo  he  ablt;  to  step  in  and  help  him.  VVc  shall  only 
hdp  him,  however,  in  so  far  as  we  arc  able  to  see  things  from  his 
point  of  view,  and  therefore  to  judge  exactly  how  much  and  in 
whai  way  liis  bricks  may  be  improved  in  quality.     It  does  not,  it 
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cannot,  help  a  man  to  teU  him  that  his  house  \s  built  upon  the 
sand,  and  therefore  utteiLy  worthless,  and  tliac  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  beliefs  which  he  has  held  oiosl  sjicred  ;  and,  moreover, 
it  in  unlikely  that  any  conception  wbicb  has  influcncud  large 
numbers  of  people  and  has  been  by  them  held  in  the  utmo&t 
reverence^  should  have  no  foundation  of  truth. 

The  question  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Aloucmunt  i»  one  of  those 
which  are  continually  rtxurring,  and  its  origin  has  of  laie  been 
most  beautifully  and  convincingly  traced  Iiack  for  us  to  ih<!  eternal 
sacrifice  of  the  Logos.  But  in  addition  to  this  highest  inception 
of  ail,  there  would  seem  to  \x}  a  special  teaas  in  which  the  Atone- 
ment U  true,  a  sense,  moreover,  in  which  it  is  conoeclcd,  in  some 
way  beyond  our  understanding,  with  vicarious  sulTeitng.  It  may 
be  dial  the  Saviours  of  the  world  do,  for  a  special  purpose  and  for 
n  certain  time,  uite  upon  themselve):  definite  limitations  of  con- 
scJoiuncss;  and  that  He  whom  w«  call  the  Christ  thus  "led  by 
the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,"  as  it  is  so  suggestively  written, 
stood — not  between  an  avcnj^ing  God  and  His  criing  crcuiutca — 
but  between  mankind  and  those  opposing  forces,  those  pi>wer»  of 
darkness,  50  often  spoken  of,  and  symbolized  under  various 
names  by  various  peoples. 

If  there  be  any  hint  of  truth  in  this  i<ica,  then  surely  even  a 
Eaini  realisation  of  all  that  it  involves  would  m^ike  clear  many 
tlungs  now  obscure,  and  would  put  a  world  of  meaning  into 
pasBages  in  the  Gospel  8lor>'  which  are  now  too  lightly  cast  aside 
because  the  words  are  taken  literally.  Taken  so,  it  is  true  that 
they  appear  blasphemous  and  terrible,  and  sometimes  even 
childish ',  but  lead  symbolically,  though  of  rioccasity  impcrfcctlyi 
ibcy  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  that  wondrous  chain  of  sacrifice, 
in  which  any  one  of  u^,  even  here,  might  become  a  tiny  link,  if 
only  wc  could  understand- 

'And,  through  all,  the  eternal  truth  remainit,  that  what  to  the 
lowet  consciousness  seems  to  be  darkness,  to  the  c)'cs  of  the  spirit 
is  dasling  light  j  what  to  the  [lerishing  form  U  a  cry  of  anguish 
and  desolation,  is  to  the  hfe,  the  Divir>e  life  which  is  our  life,  an 
ever  cumpleler  and  more  glorious  song  of  triumph. 

A.  A.  W- — In  reiiding  the  .-in^wers  given  by  ().  C.  and  S.  M.  S. 
to  this  (question,  it  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  useful  10  add  a  few 
words  to  mine.  It  is  beyond  all  {[uestion  that,  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  was  using  the  words,  no  one  eaa  bear  another's  burden. 
Oui  frierul,  O.  C,  is  thinking  of  the  old  »yii)|;  o(  the  "  few  strong 
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lands  which  hold  back  Ibe  burden  of  the  world's  Karma"— qaite 
another  matter  from  ih«  mdividual  Karma  to  which  the  question 
refers.  What  wc  fan  do  for  anolhL-r  is  lo  help  iim  to  bear  it — a 
much  belter  service  llian  would  be  the  taking  ftoin  him  of  the 
appointed  muiis  for  his  adrancc.  Such  is  oui  weakness,  that  time 
after  time  the  burden  liiid  upon  us  seems  greater  than  wc  can 
bear.  I  well  remember  once  quoting  lo  an  intimate  friend  the 
grim  old  legal  directions  for  pressing  a  refractory  prisoner  to 
death,  "tliat  there  shall  be  laid  upon  him  as  great  a  weight  of 
iron  as  he  can  bear,  and  mom,"  as  an  exact  description  of  my 
feelings  at  the  time  I  did  not  in  so  many  words  ask  for  help, 
but  I  K[)ok«  lo  ont  who  I'ould  give  it,  and  the  help  came  not  aa 
rcmo«l  of  the  burden,  but  as  new  life  infused  into  the  (airting 
■  soul  to  eiidtire.  I  w.-w  able  lo  stand  up  as  a  man  inrtead  of  being 
cru-shed  under  it  aa  the  hapless  and  helpless  prisoner  of  whom  I 
spoke.  There  is  no  other  kind  of  help  that  a  self-respecting  soul 
can  ptccive  without  humiliation  and  shame. 

Our  friends  leem  to  think  of  sulfi;ring  is  the  (me  tiling  to  be 
dreaded — the  horror  lo  be  cscajied  at  all  hazards — that  the  one 
sermce  a  friend,  a  God.  can  render  them  is  to  save  them  pain. 
Not  so ;  the  "  saviours  of  the  race  "  of  whom  O.  C.  spc^s,  have 
no  more  m  common  with  the  popular  Christian  "Sariour"  who 
"saves"  his  followers  from  the  fire  than  they  haTC  with  the 
Chri»lian  "  God "  who  desires  to  cast  them  into  h.  Solk  ere 
matters  of  this  world  of  illusion,  and  of  this  world  only  ;  the  true 
Saviours  tec  with  other  eyes,  live  in  higher  worlds,  and  think  quite 
other  thoughts  of  the  souls  whose  life  they  wat^h. 

Our  business  in  the  world,  our  one  means  of  growing  beyond 
tlie  world,  'mi  <iieadriist,  manly  endurance;  our  path  is,  and  must 
be,  a  ■'  path  of  woe  "  as  completely  as  it  is,  if  rightly  borne,  also 
a  path  of  true  and  jierfect  peace.  He  would  l)e  no  bctiefactor, 
but  an  enemy,  who  would  deprive  tM  of  a  single  one  of  the 
sotTOWs  which  ace  to  form  our  future  bliss  :  and,  if  wc  understood 
OUT  own  interests,  we  should  regard  a  suggestion  that  a  friend 
should  "bear  our  burden"  as  an  insult — an  insiiiuaiion  that  we 
were  too  soft,  too  childish,  loo  cowardly  to  fight  in  the  ranks  with 
our  brothers— not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  sword.  But  cvi-rf  kind 
word  and  cncouragcmciil,  crery  thought  of  help  for  those  wc  sec 
in  trouble  around  us,  is,  in  truth,  nimething  far  better  than  making 
"vtearious  atonement "  for  them  ;  it  is  real  help  and  strength  for 
dtem ;  and,  many  lives  hence,  wc  may  meet  with  those  (pertbancc 
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then  far  (►cyond  ourtelrcs)  who  still  remember  with  gratitude  thai 
wh«n  tbdr  slren|];th  vns  exhausted  and  courage  failing  th«m  a 
cheering  look  or  word  of  ours  refreshed  their  fainting  spiriis  to 
continue  the  light  i»  victory.  In  the  Egyptiiin  dtsteit,  Christians 
knew  ihis  well,  though  il  is  now  neatly  forgotten,  An  old  man's 
ftorice  Was  long  troubled  with  temptation,  and  his  niasiteT  said  to 
him,  "  Shall  1  pray  God  to  take  avny  this  temptation  from  thee  i  " 
ijvi  he  answered,  "No,  l-'athcr;  it  is  a  hard  struggle,  but  I  sec 
that  I  gain  by  it — only  pray  tliat  t  may  have  strength  to  endure." 
And  ihc  old  man  said  solemnly,  "Now  know  I  that  thuu  hast 
made  much  progress  luid  art  far  beyond  mc." 


QUESnoK  56. 

tVft  knaof  ikai  fy  the  Law  0/  Karma  uv  suffer  for  our  sins,  in 
&rder  Ma/  our  e/taratttrs  may  bt  graduaJly  ptrftcttd  tktrtty. 
Is  the  case  of  an  AJept  wAa  ias  a/reaJy  altaintd  ftrftdk-^,  and 
who  may  endurt  suffering  for  the  sake  «J  humanity,  an  tJcnfilion 
lotM's  Lmvf  J-or  tHsfance,  Christ,  whawas  at  host  a  Master, 
and  same  wnsider  an  iHiornafion,  ensured  agony  far  the  race., 
fuih  thai  emn  he  frayed  to  6e  spared  it,  yet  ht  fould  not  in 
any  sense  haw  deserved  it.  In  what  way  is  this  vicarious 
tufftring  (OHsisltHt  with  the  law  T    ( 1 81)8.) 

A.  A.  W. — I  (hick,  as  I  have  said  here  before,  llial  the  qtterist 
would  see  things  more  clearly  if  he  would  avoid  not  only  the 
ward,  but  the  thought  of  sin  in  discuuing  questions  of  Karma. 
In  simple  f«t,  we  know  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  no  power 
whkh  makes  us  suffer  for  our  sins,  in  order  to  perfect  our 
cfairacten.  It  cannot  he  sufficiently  insisted  on,  that  the  I^aw  of 
Karma  ix  no  "  Divine  Providcni:c  "  to  take  charge  of  our  chnractcis 
and  save  us  the  trouble  oF  attending  to  thetn,  for  this  point 
is  the  kc}-  to  OUT  whole  rlhical  KyNleni. 

In  the  course  of  the  gradual  difvelopmenl  of  our  mental  powers 
we  come,  one  by  one,  upon  certain  Law^  of  Nature,  as  we  call 
them.  Wc  soon  finil  that  however  often,  aiid  with  whatever 
motive,  we  touch  fire,  il  will  burn  us.  In  the  qtierist's  words,  to 
touch  fire  W  a  sin  ugain.M  it,  and  the  penalty  inevitably  follows. 
As  wc  grow  up,  we  find  out  more  and  higher  ciu^es  in  which 
traiitftresdion  is  followed,  accuiaicly  and  invariably,  by  certain 
imifonn  results,  on  which  wc  auy  always  safely  calculate.    These 
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in  anothei  aod  more  treponw  oo^  oat  nesos  t^  ac^oa — of 
a^nace.  Wc  sajr  there  b  a  bs  tbat  wasar  lands  to  find  iu  lc*el  i 
and  joM  itoMu  a  does  hi,  «e  can  da«i  it  o|i,  aod  maJce  it  rise 
intQ  tna  hotm*,  and  turn  crat  nill^  aod  any  oar  thips.  It  will 
do  an  that  for  at,  ihapiy  beeauM  n  canoot  nu  np  hiU.  Now  the 
r.aw  of  Kamu  is  onljr  the  uiiofmabot]  that  this  ttmfonnit)'  of 
tank  itf  action  ran*  ioto  every  detail  at  the  Unaversc,  pbjrsical, 
noittl  and  tfitriiual ;  that  the  world  is  novins  ftvwardst  aod  that 
«fKr7  action  which  ac<*  itielf  acaimt  that  movcnem  must,  by 
iron  aeaaaty,  bring  ut  pain.  The  de«cIo[nng  of  our  characler 
ii,  and  rouxt  ix,  our  own  work.  Wc  do  sonietbing,  and  suffer  fur 
it;  we  draw  bacic,  and  do  it  no  more.  This  is  the  first  step 
in  the  forrnatlun  of  character;  and  from  this  we  more  forwards, 
learning  u>  lubordinaie  first  ilie  })h}-sical  comfort  to  the  mental 
advance,  and  iwxl  that  to  our  spiritual  lift.  The  »hare  in  our 
progrcci,  which  our  faith  in  Karma  claims,  U  simply  that  wc  ate 
finding  out  on  ever  new  and  higher  planes  that  "God  is  nut 
nwKltcd,"  that  "whatioever  a  man  soweth,  fiat  he  shall  reap" 
— n  i»>n»oliilion  in  limes  of  trouble^  that  no  faintest  nfion  for  good 
bvt  vhall  have  its  full  reward,  or  rather  <to  speak  more  correctly) 
its  dtlc  cUcct  of  help  in  our  stn^lc  ;  but  also  a  stern  warning, 
that  if  we  lire  idly,  iind  sow  no  good  seed,  there  is  no  man 
or  God  who  can  bring  for  us  a  ban'cst  out  uf  our  wasted  life. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  that  our  perfeaien  of  character  should 
be  gained  by  sulTering.  I'here  is  no  virtue  in  suflering.  On  the 
lower  plancfi  of  life  it  ia  iiecvsaary,  because  senution  is  so  clumsy 
and  blunt  that  nothing  less  can  be  felt;  but  nv  should  be  beyor>d 
tliat  by  UiiH  linie.  The  gteal  onos  who  have  ituJTcred  for  humanity 
have  done  no  in  their  lowet  nature  only — all  the  nliil<;  rcmaimng 
in  thoir  true  telves  in  tlie  bliss  ol  the  Godhead.  This  is  the 
Christian  doctrine  concerning  tlic  death  of  Chrisl,  and  a  Uuth 
beyiind  hM  (|ur«lion.  But,  as  to  this,  it  is  not  seemly  to  "darken 
Mactitiea  with  "—commonplace^  whcro  Mrs.  Besant  tas  recently 
S|>oltcn  su  fully  and  so  boautifully  in  her  late  lectures  on  Eiotcric 
Clirislinnity.  In  (heie  the  quenst  will  Iind,  I  think,  the  Mlis- 
(action  he  desires  upon  the  latter  part  of  his  quci}'. 
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QXTESTIOK  57- 

Itthfrt  any  fargivtitts  9/  tins  f  Out  manfQT^ivet  ai*  injury  dsne 
kim  by  a  Jtll&tf  trfalttre.  and  surtly  what  is  rtf^nistd  at 
tirttktui  imd  ntAle  in  an  inihudHal  (nwv  At  loiktdfar  as  a  lata 
in  Mr  Univtrse-  It  stems  re^UonoNf.m-  rigkt  that  a  man  should 
su^ir  pment  puinfu^  pmt  injurits  infiittti  oh  other i,  tmt  after 
At  has  itarned  the  lestfi*  itf  hannltunets,  surety  there  is  no  nted 
ffr/urther  suffirin^.  .httiy  not  any  haiame  of  tvH  Karma  whitk 
stands  agaiatt  Aim  be  regarded  in  siuh  a  mss  at  "/orgioen"  I 
(1899) 

S.  M.  S. — The  diflicuit)'  that  is  «ometinies  felt  regarding  the 
pouibilily  of  the  forgiveness  o(  sins  is  portly  due,  I  tiiink,  to  tiK 
idea  wliicti  those  who  tuc  [he  word  <>itt:n  Invc  in  their  iniiuls. 
It  iscooDcctcd  usually  with  the  conception  of  punishnicnlor  retalia- 
tion in  sofiic  foTtn,  inflicted  ciiliur  by  lite  )>cr(on  wlio  lias  been 
injured  or  by  orx:  in  the  pueitiun  of  monitor  ur  tiaclier.     In  the 

>  caaeof  1  child,  if  it  lransgrv»e»,  it  i^  threatened  with  puiitshinent  of 
some  definite  kind;  if  it  is  "  forgiven,"  it  means  that  it  is  let  oS 
the  tlireaicncd  ^unishnicot.  In  tlic  caac  u(  »  ^uvtn  ^cisou, 
howtfrcr,  the  punishment  takes  die  forov  of  injured  or  a^rieved 
feeling,  with,  perhaps  a  definite  wish  for  reveo^e  in  some  degrue 
on  the  port  of  the  person  directly  or  indirectly  affected  by  the 
tnmigr«ssion.  If  he  be  "forgiven,"  it  will  mc-an  tiu(,  nominally 
U  l<!ast,  the  oiTcnoc  is  no  longer  felt,  that  liic  injured  pcr»in  is  no 
longer  aggrieved.  This,  put  very  crudely,  is,  1  think,  the  idea  tliat 
most  people  have  when  they  talk  of  forgiveness 

In  tliis  Kcnse  the  power  lo  lor^ivc  is  c«uinly  a  noble  quality  in 

b'inari;  but  the  Law  which  ^uidei:  the  Univc-tse  ii>  infinicely  nobler 
than  man,  and  knows  not  forgiveness  because  it  ki)ow&  nut  tliut 
which  atone  ntakes  forgivenc&s  pu^ible.     "  It  knowit  not  wrathnor 

.pardon";  if  it  were  capable  of  either,  it  wuuld  nu  longer  be 
absolutely  just,  abeoluioly  mvari^tble,  and  therefore  in  every  cir- 
Cttinstaiice  absolutely  to  be  irusled.  If  we  injure  a  person,  oi 
tnn^rcss  in  any  wa>',  we  oppoi»e  our^lvcs  to  liie  Law ;  we  break 
it.     In  (be  pajn  that  follows  oilhcr  quickly,  or  it  may  be  lon}^- 

I  delayed,  lies  our  only  ho{ie ;  for  it  is  only  by  repeated  blows  and 

[builcts — the  natural  resultsof  oui  mistakes — that  in  the  courite  of 
;  ages  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  eximence  of  the  biw  and,  later, 
a  knowledge  of  its  workings,     there  ia  no  other  road  to  wiadom,  tto 
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other  meani  by  which  progress  can  be  nude ;  and  progrcfis  which 
ends  in  wisdom  is  the  object  of  croltition. 

But  ss  soon  as  a  man  has  gained  some  faint  idea  o(  the  existence 
of  the  Law  at  something  stronger  ttian  himself,  a  great  Ucf>  tia» 
been  made ;  and  when,  after  a  loni{  time  and  much  expeiience, 
he  letrru  that  it  is  bcltrr  he  ihoulil  oot  oppose  it,  bot  &houid 
work  with  it  rather  than  a^inst  it,  hi&  attitude  totnids  any  sufferinj; 
that  nuy  hereafter  come  to  him  will  be  of  a  rery  different  nature 
from  his  former  one.  While  in  earlier  lives  he  inelii  wiih  rebellion 
— adding  thereby  much  to  its  bitterness— calmness,  enduranoc  and 
patience  will  now  seem  to  him  to  be  ideals  worth  striving  after. 
As  be  goes  on,  he  will  took  with  more  and  more  indiflcrcncc  u|x>n 
the  drcuiDstances  and  events  of  his  outer  life,  as  they  aflect  his 
own  h>|)pinf^s,  nnd  will  turn  his  attention  more  ai>dtnorc  earnestly 
towards  the  training  and  perfecting  of  his  own  character.  Then  he 
will  presently  realise,  very  dimly  at  rmt,  that  there  is  that  in  htm 
which  is  one  with  the  Law ;  and  at  this  sla^e  suRierin^  as 
we  know  it.  will  no  longer  eiti&l  for  him. 

The  whole  idea  of  punishment  for  sin  is  man-made,  and,  carried 
to  its  extreme  point,  leads  to  the  most  terrible  blasptiemy.  The 
process  of  human  evolution  is  the  gaining  of  wisdom,  and  we 
might  just  as  well  say  that  a  child  who  is  learning  to  walk  is 
punished  by  his  many  fails,  as  say  that  a  man  is  being  punished 
when  he  reaps  the  result  of  his  igrwrance  ar>d  his  mistakes.  If 
be  could  be  shielded  from  these  resulu,  it  is  not  possible  that  be 
should  gtow  strong,  and  after  nil  strength  is  what,  in  our  l>cst 
moments  at  least,  we  each  of  us  desire  to  gain. 

Can  wc  imagine,  then,  that  a  man  who  is  approaching  the  goal 
of  human  ei-olution,  supposing  that  he  still  have  any  bad  K.anna 
to  work  out — can  we  imagine  that  he  should  wish  that  Karma 
"  forgiven  "  hira  ?  He  will  rather  desire  to  pay  every  debt  to  the 
attcmost  fatlhing,  caring  only,  that,  at  whatever  cost,  he  be 
moulded  into  a  more  and  more  perfect  instrument  of  the  Divine. 

Bur  even  before  this  pnint  of  suflTenng,  of  which  there  are  ao 
many  phaitn.  becomes  incomiirehensible  tn  us;  sufKce  it  to 
remember  thai  jiain  of  c^-ery  kind,  a»d  at  whatever  stage  we  may 
meet  it,  may  hv  made  a  means  of  purification,  becoming  infinitely 
more  so  as  wc  use  it  consciously  a.<i  such.  Furthermore,  wc  suffer 
only  because  we  arc  tinnblc  to  s«c  that  which  lies  on  the  other 
side,  l-'or  if,  having  conquered  all  the  earlier  Kiages  of  growth,  it 
were  possible  to  live,  as  it  were,  always  in  the  light,  it  would  not 
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kb^  Oue  as  we  some  of  us  believe  it  to  he,  thai  the  "  kingdom  of 

'  Btftivn  "  must  be  taken  by  riulmcc. 

A.  A.  W.— I^  me  fim  congratuUlc  our  quenitt  that  it  hu 
occurred  to  him  to  raise  the  question.  Is  there  any  forgiveness  of 
sins?  ThiK  alone  is  a  great  advance;  if  he  will  prticeed  to  ask 
himself  the  next — "  .\re  there  any  tins  to  forgive?"  he  will  be  on 
the  right  track  to  lindan  answer  lo  both.  The  conception  of  "sin" 
be{o«ig8  to  the  degraded  idea  of  God  which  we  find  widely  spread 
in  what  19th  century  science  caiK  caily  society.  This  looks  ufton 
the  Deity  as  a  hmitcd  being  raised  above  men  by  superior  power, 
but  in  all  respects  "of  like  passions  "  with  the  men  He  rules.  He 
is  limited  in  the  extent  of  his  iiilcj  to  take  the  most  familiar 
example  of  the  "  tribal  god,"  as  sucli  a  being  is  often  designated. 
He  is  the  Ood  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  ffn/y,  a  "jealous 
God"— "visiting  the  stn.1  of  the  falhers  Ti|Wn  the  children,"  and 
the  like.  "Sins"  against  such  a  god  arc  transgressions  of  his 
arbitrary  commands  ;  and  as  ihe«e  may  be  imp<>se<l  without  reason, 
so  "sins"  against  them  may  be  "forgiven."  for  the  immutable 
laws  of  the  Universe  arc  in  no  way  concerned.  For  stich  a  god  to 
forgire  would  be,  as  our  querist  rightly  judges,  as  virtuous  and 
noble  as  for  a  man  to  do  so ;  though  the  admission  makes  "  root 
and  branch  "  work  with  all  modem  theologies. 

But  when  you  come  to  speak  of  Karma,  the  case  is  otherwise. 
Wc  do  not  expect  the  '"  Laws  of  Nature  '*  lo  foigivc.  A  man  falls 
into  the  fire  or  under  the  wheels  of  a  w.iggon.  He  has  "learnt 
his  lesson,"  as  the  (lucrisl  puts  it,  in  half  a  second,  and  this 
completely.  No  further  sufTering  eould  make  htm  understand 
more  fully  his  transgressinrt,  but  neither  pmyer  nor  repentance  wilt 
prevent  his  scotched  body  or  shattered  limbs  from  reminding  hini 
of  it,  possibly  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  Knowing  this,  we  do  not 
habttiully  speak  of  "iins"  against  these  laws,  and  we  Theo- 
sopbists  would  avoid  much  confusion  if  we  would  altogether  drop 
the  word,  along  with  thoic  other  much  misleadmg  expressions 
" good "  and  '■  c*il  Kaima."  The  essence  of  our  doctrine  of 
Karma  'u  that  alt  which  happens  to  us,  good  and  evil  alike,  is  the 
unavoidable  result  of  the  causes  we  have  set  in  motion.  If 
suffering  comes  to  us  as  one  of  the^c  results,  we  must  bear  il.  It 
is  not  a  punishment  for  our  sin  to  be  forgiven  by  a  God  wlto 
ordered  it,  nor  is  it  even,  as  ihc  query  suggests,  an  arrangement 
of  Bonoe  Divine  Providence  to  teach  us  the  lesson  of  hatmlesmess. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  any  blind,  unintelligible  iron  fate, 
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Ar'ATw,  xxi.  495),  "  I  bdicvc  in  the  cmandpiition  from  sins,  an4 
the  life  of  the  conung  age." 


Question  $&. 

JHf  deooul  Chrisltan  grii  (omfofi  from  the  iita  that  h  is  persanaUy 
tBat(h£d  avtr  and  guUtd  by  God.  The  usuai  idea  of  Karma 
witkdraws  Iftis  su^/^rt,  and  many  ftei  on  lottHg  faith  in  a 
ptrsonat  deity  that  they  art  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  and  arc 
UahU  to  disfiair.      What  consofalion  eon  Tkeotaphy  afford  stifk 

pt9fU)      (189;.) 

A.  A.  W. — ^Thc  (lucrist  has  raisci  a  vciy  wide  suhjecr,  on 
which  much  may  be  and  thould  he  said.  The  crj-  of  the  man  in 
the  Bible,  "  Ve  have  taken  away  my  gods,  arn!  what  have  I  left  1 " 
is  one  wc  cannot  but  sympathise  with  most  deeply.  It  is  quite 
true  that  many  are  thus  too  weak  to  Bland  alone ;  it  is  no  use  to 
tcll  them  that  Ittey  must  leam  to  stand  alone,  and  The  sooner  the)- 
begin  the  better.  But  what  is  not  so  generally  recognised  is,  Ihai 
it  is  their  religion  that  has  madt  them  thus,  as  it  were,  bedridden 
and  helj^ess.  To  the  majority  of  those  around  us,  religion  has 
never  been  anything  but  a  comrortablc  cushion  to  sleep  on. 
Every  attcoipt  of  the  Higher  Ego  lo  rouse  them  to  action  has  lieen 
at  onoe  put  down  as  "sclf-rightcousncss" ;  evrry  fear  of  con- 
sequences checked  as  "want  of  reliance  on  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer  " ;  the  "Sacrifiee  of  the  Cross  "  ha*  been  made,  instead 
of  an  enoouracement  to  them  to  take  up  their  cross  as  He  bade 
them,  a  mere  opiate  to  lull  them  asleep  in  the  bdirf  that  by  it 
they  arc  "  saved."  And  when  'I'heoaophy  comet  with  the  cry  whirh 
Religion  ought  to  have  uttered.  "Awake  thou  that  steepest  and 
arise  from  the  dead  !**  tliey  naturally  find  it  hard  to  be  diKiurhcd 
in  their  peaceful  slumbers.  What  can  wc  say  to  them?  If  any 
one  is  foolish  enough  to  look  back  over  his  life,  and  leriously 
believe  it  could  not  have  been  much  hMter  watched  o\'er  and 
guided  than  it  has  been,  or  weak  enough  tn  have  hei^n  bullied  into 
admitting  thai  it  is  his  own  sins  which  have  done  ol!  the  mischief, 
or  soft  enough  10  imagine  that  all  which  has  gone  wrong  can  be  set 
.  yight  by  some  mystic  "washini'  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,"  as  the 
))hrase  goes  ;  what  >>  there  in  Theosophy  which  can  make  him  M 
perfectly  comfortable?  l*or  my  part,  I  don't  know  what  consola- 
tion, to  use  the  querist's  words,  Theosophy  tan  afford  suchpeojJe. 
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It  is  a  mam't  Kligioni  and  docs  not  deal  id  soothing  powders  and 
lollyi>ops.  I  have  b«en  used  to  aay  that  1  would  never  try  to 
inWrferc  with  these  simple  folk  who  were  thus  Happy  in  their 
childish  irajr ;  but  I  am  not  <\\Mv  •smik  if  this  is  right.  For  aiXet 
all,  wc  too  look  forward  to  a  judgment  to  come;  and  we  must 
not  blink  the  truth,  that  to  pass  at  that  judgment  it  cannot  be 
enough  that  wc  have  lived  lives  of  happiness,  or  even  of  goodness. 
The  question  then  will  bf ,  and  can  only  be,  "  Are  we  alive,  awake, 
enough  to  pass  onwards?"  It  is  a  wide  gulf  which  only  strong 
souls  can  spring  over;  and,  alas,  ev«^  a  tung  life  as  a  devout 
Christian  (except  in  rate  instances),  leaves  the  soul  weaker  than 
it  began,  not  stronger,  I  am  afraid  our  duty  is  to  tr)*  to  wake 
these  good  souls,  even  though  we  make  them  unhappy ;  to  tell 
then),  with  alt  loving  sympathy,  that  their  limbs  arc  numbed 
with  long  lyin^,  and  tiiat  they  will  have  a  long  and  bard  lime  before 
they  arc  able  to  Dtand  alone  wiili  any  comfort;  that  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  and  (hat  wc  will  do  all  we  can  to  make  the  suffering 
endurable  But  it  is  an  almost  hopeless  usk,  for  the  consolations 
which  Thcosophy  has  to  give,  arc  just  what  they  have  been  trained 
all  thvir  livee  to  look  upon  as  "the  devices  of  Satan."  The  real 
hope,  to  be,  some  lime  in  the  course  of  ages,  u.vrth  God's  taking 
to  Himself,  is  something  cvciy  devout  Christiaii  would  repudiate 
with  horror, 

It  is,  however,  quite  true  that  those  who  embrace  the  hopes  of 
t)ie  Theosuphist  with  full  belief  may  often  find  it  hard  for  a  long 
lime  to  change  (heir  habit  of  thought,  so  many  years  accustomed 
at  i-ViL-ry  lifting  of  llie  heart  to  say  affectionately  "  My  God !  '*  and 
that  the  attempt  to  do  so  is  a  tioublc,  not  entire])'  unlike  despair. 
Wcjl  why  should  «t:  make  itt  U.  Heine  has  a  story  uf  a  Paris 
Socialist  of  ihc  '4B  who  said  to  him,  "  Oh,  no,  wc  don't  want  to 
abolish  property;  we  only  want  to  give  it  a  new  definition  1" 
This,  too,  is  all  we  need  for  our  purpose.  We  have  been  used  to 
look  up  to  ttie  Logos,  the  manifestation  of  the  ever  invi.'uble, 
infinite  God.  and  to  call  Him  Jesus  Christ.  All  that  Thcosophy 
iUik»  of  ua  is  10  understand  that  other  nations  have  othei  nanies 
for  Hun — that  Wc  muU  not  limit  Him  to  the  existence  of  the  man 
who  bore  that  name  in  tiyria  two  thousand  years  ago.  He  said  to 
Hb  disciptcf,  "Before  AlinJuiin  was,  I  am,"  and  wc  do  not 
i^hily  worship  Him  unless  vc  know  Him  to  be  also  the  Indian 
Krishna  and  many  another  name  beside.  But  our  '■  |>crtunal  God  " 
He  remaias  stUl,  unchanged.     He  spoke  to  us  of  His  and  our 
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Fftlher  in  Heaven  ;  and  our  Father  in  Huven,  oui  Higher  Self, 
atill  reoiaina  (or  our  love  <iO(l  wutatiip  as  before  Not  a  thought  or 
(Ircain  of  His  H.-atchful  care  and  love  for  un.  His  lower  selves,  can 
be  ovetdrawn.  'I'hc  uld  puzzle  of  Chtistianit)-,  haw  He  could 
need  us  and  what  good  w«  could  do  Hun,  liiu  its  volution  in  the 
oe*  doctrine;  for  we  arc  in  truth  a  part  of  Him — He  needs 
ibe  cxpcriviicc  wc  bring  tack  lioiu  out  earth  lives  to  Him,  atKl  He 
it  inco«i|)letc,  till  at  the  end  of  the  Manvantara  the  sparlcs  are 
all  reunited  to  the  I'lamc  for  angels  wc  have  the  vast  company  of 
those  who  stand  above  ux  though  below  the  Dtvtne  level,  all 
occupied  in  our  wrvice,  in  helping  us  on  our  upward  way.  I  do 
not  uoderttand  how  anyone  who  rcaliao  all  this  can  fe«l  lliat  lie  » 
Manding  aloite  or  be  tempted  to  despair.  If  such  there  be,  the  only 
explanalioo  that  I  can  suggest  is  that  be  has  not  yet  got  rid  o( 
the  fatal  (wiMMi  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Grace,  and  cannot 
undertUnd  how  he  am  live  unless  there  be  some  "  pcrtonal  God  " 
to  love  liiai  undeserredly.  to  give  him  |>owcrs  lie  has  not  merited, 
and  rewards  h«  has  nut  carncd^one  wtwoi  he  may  thanlt  as  Dr. 
WaLUs  "  that  I  liave  food  while  others  sian-e,  Or  beg  from  door  lo 
door."  And  tut  him.  I  repeat,  Theosopby  has  no  consolation, 
only  stem  wamiag  and  rebuke. 


Question  59. 

Ve  rrad in  "Spiritual  Darkness"  that  ^ififiits  ^tnring  no  mmvt 
Karma  ej  their  ttvn,  btar  a  part  of  the  ^atn  Karma  of  tht 
waorU.     I/oct  this  mean  that  thrvu^h  thifu  ditdpUi  part  of 
mtr  Karma  it  tahtn  awayi     (]900l) 
*  ■ 

J.  \'an  M. — At  the  first  glance  ttw  sentence  that  one  miglit  be 
abk  "to  Ifcar  a  {nrt  of  the  heavy  Karma  ul  the  world,"  scums 
to  contain  a  statement  contradicting  the  strict  and  rigorous  justice 
of  Karaiic  law. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  secins  to  me  as  follows : 
If  the  evolution  of  the  soul  is  the  purpose  of  life,  and  if  this 
evolution  is  cffixted  by  experience,  then  the  whole  Univeisc  may 
be  compared  to  a  vast  school,  in  which  an  unending  wries  of 
classes — each  varying  in  degree  of  perfection  of  teaching,  teacher 
and  pupils  alike,  but  all  resenihlii^^  each  other  closely  in  the 
oauire  and  essence  of  the  insUnction  imparted. 

If  now  one  of  the  pupils  should  assimilate  all  the  leaching 
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of  a  single  truth?  The  many  think  the  Truth  is  manirested  in 
one  way  (»ily,  and  can  never  learn  the  great  kosmic  lesson,  that 
She  is  manirest  in  a//  ways,  and  yet  never  really  seen.  Truth  is 
the  something  else  than  what  we  can  grasp,  the  beyond,  the  goal, ' 
the  ever-desirable.  The  wise  man  will  find  "  Karma "  in 
"vicarious  atonement,"  and  "  vicarious  atonement "  in  "  Karma," 
good  in  evil,  and  evil  in  good,  light  in  darkness,  and  darkness  in 
light  "  Not  this ;  not  this  "  will  be  his  eternal  cry  as  he  seeks 
for  God.  And  if  this  be  so,  is  it  not  foolish  to  think  when  we 
are  looking  at  a  problem  simply  from  another  standpoint  that 
we  have  solved  it  ?  It  is  true  that  we  have  seen  more  of  it  from 
outside ;  but  to  solve  it  we  must  consciously  become  it.  And  in 
this  becoming,  and  in  this  alone,  will  the  spirit  of  its  being 
illumine  us ;  and  that  light  is  in  life  alone  and  not  in  the  creeds, 
''  theosophic  "  or  otherwise. 
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DIVISION  XXI 
KARMA    AND    SELFISIINISS 


QUHSTION   6<t. 

Hox  it  a  stifisk  man  pHmiked  in  hit  Mxt  Ji/tl    hlu  drawm  by 
trinity  into  the  fvcie/y  of  selfish  ptaplti    (1898.) 

C  W.  L. — Wcarc  not  in  a  position  to  furnish  information  atxiut 
the  working  out  of  Karma  with  the  wealth  of  detail  to  l)c  foiirifJ  in 
some  Oriental  books,  which  sjiedfy  toactty  what  sin  a  man  must 
commit  in  order  to  iniiin^  hi*  hcing  Vxirn  rcxt  time  blind  of  the 
right  eye  or  crippled  in  the  left  1^. 

I  do  not  even  think  myself  that  the  anangcmenis  work  in  tlut 
inelastic  way  at  nil,  and  should  rather  $u])[)Ose  th^t  though  the 
same  sin,  committed  under  ibe  same  circumstances  by  two  irxactly 
similar  people,  would  prubably  renuk  in  the  same  amount  of  suffer- 
ing, yet  the  kind  of  suffering  might  he  almost  infinitely  varied.  I 
feel  alsu  that  we  shall  do  belter  to  avoid  the  idea  or  even  tlie  very 
nameof  jiunishment,  and  int'anably  substitute  for  it  the  thought 
of  effect  following  ino-itably  froni  cause  by  the  working  of  natural 
laws. 

With  regard  to  the  probable  effect  of  jelHshness,  one  might 
perhaps  speculate  somewhat  in  this  way.  Scliishness  is  primarily 
a  mental  attitude  or  condition,  so  its  immediate  result  must  be 
looked  for  on  the  mental  plane-  It  is  undoubtedly  an  tntcnMlica- 
lion  of  the  lower  personality  at  the  expense  of  the  individuality, 
and  one  of  its  results  would  therefore  cerLiinly  be  the  acoentuaiiorj 
of  that  lower  personality,  so  that  selBshncss  would  lend  to  re- 
produce itself  in  aggravated  form,  and  to  grow  steadily  stronger. 

Thus  more  and  more  of  the  higher  would  be  lost  in  each  life 
through  entanglement  with  the  lower,  and  persistence  in  this  sin 
would  be  a  fatal  bar  to  progress.     For  we  must  remember  that 
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Nature's  sgvcccsI  penality  it  alvray^t  deprivation  of  the  opportunity 
for  progress,  jttst  as  her  highest  reward  ib  Ihc  olTcnng  of  such  an 
<fiponunit>-. 

So  that  hen:  we  have  already  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in  which 
iclfiihne»  might  itself  bring  ibout  its  own  worst  result,  in  so 
hardening  the  man  as  to  nuke  him  insensible  to  all  good  influence^ 
and  to  render  his  further  progress  Inkpos^ble  until  he  had  con- 
quered it  Of  course  there  would  also  be  ihc  Karma  on  the 
physical  plane  of  all  Ihc  unjust  or  unkind  ads  which  the  man's 
selfishness  might  lead  him  10  commit ;  but  the  worst  penally  that 
those  could  bring  upon  him  would  be  trivial  and  evanescent  beside 
the  eSect  upon  his  own  mental  condition. 

It  is  possible  that  one  result  mij;ht  sometimes  be,  as  suf^gcstcd, 
that  he  would  be  drawn  b>*  a/fmity  into  the  tociely  of  iielfLih 
peopk^  and  so,  tliiough  su^cring  from  this  vice  in  others,  learn  huvr 
heinous  it  was  in  himself;  but  !t  scenis  probable  that  the 
ffODuices  t>f  tlw  law  are  endless,  and  that  we  should  be  iguile 
miatalten  in  imagining  it  as  cramped  down  10  tlie  line  of  action  on 
which  we  in  our  ignorance  think  it  ought  to  be  administered. 


QUBSnoK  61. 

Jf  faOmtmbU  draimstanas  depend  an  iht  happiness  we  Aave  ion- 
ftrred  OH  others  in  past  livfS,  how  it  if  that  there  reems  to  Ix 
no  order  in  tommon  ii/e,  good  people  suffering  on  the  whoU  as 
much  as.  and  perhaps  ervn  more  than,  evi/  and  stifish  peopU  I 
Snrefy  they  mutt  as  a  ruU  hare  been  the  means  of  spreading 
mart  happintis  than  the  tetfisk  ones,  and  if  so,  our  conditions 
do  not  appear  to  defend  on  our  aetions  in  pan  lives,     (189$.) 

A.  A.  W.— The  kc)-  to  this  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Karma 

a  much  widet  system  of  retribution  than  the  mere  repaying 

'goodness  in  one  life  by  iMppineu  in  the  next.     Wc  shall  never 

ondentand  the  seriousness  uf  our  own  lives  until  we  realise  that 

wc  arc  now  laying  down  the  cause,  whose  results,  fur  good  and 

fur  evil,    may  tuke  many  subtiequent  lives   tu  exhauHt.     And   it 

would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  causes  which  have 

Lsuch    far-tcachiiig    rcsului  are    iieceutanly   what   nw   are    used    to 

Fcoftsider  as  great  acts  of  virtue  or  of  vice-     A  single  thought  sent 

otit  io  solitude  to  do  mischief  on  the  higher  planes,  may  bring 

back  more  evil  Kanna  for  us  wlicn,  as  curses  will  do,  \\  "comes 
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home  to  nxMtl,"  than  our  most  brilliant  good  deeds  cjm  counter* 
balance.  Not  only  what  wc  buve  done  to  otiKni,  but  what  we 
h&ve  wished  to  do  is  all  Ini<l  up  !n  store  for  lu  lien^ter.  So  that 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  know  who  dturnts  10  suffer  in  this  life. 
If  we  could  look  back  into  our  past  lives  we  should  understand  it 
bdter,  but  even  then  the  complication  would  be  hard  to  unravd. 
For  the  due  consequences  of  oui  acts  may  be  long  di:laycd  by 
other  more  prcs&tng  lequtremenu,  or  hastened  hjr  the  occurrence 
of  convenient  opportuiiitics :  or,  as  we  are  told  is  the  case  with 
tlioK  who  enter  on  the  Path,  may  be  inlentiooally  heaped  up  all 
al  once,  to  be  the  sooner  exhaastcd  Then  there  are  the  results 
of  family,  national  and  race  Kanna  to  be  reckoned  with  ;  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  wc  shall  Rnd  it  best  to  take  the  conafort  of  knowing 
that  all  evil  is,  somehow  or  other,  desert'ed,  and  in  truth  n  means 
of  good  to  thosi;  who  suflcr,  mthout  troubling  our  limited  in- 
telligence as  to  the  deUiK 

llut  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Law  of  Katnut  exists,  like 
«vetytliing  else,  not  foe  hum.-ir]  pleasure,  but  to  aid  in  the  task  of 
raiidni;  mortals  to  the  Gods.  To  the  Lards  of  Karni:i,  who  have 
the  settling  of  our  fate:*,  our  happitif-sj  or  sufTcHng  is  a  mailer  o^ 
as  total  indifTcrcnce  as  it  must,  sooner  or  tater,  come  to  t>e  to 
ourselves;  and  when  we  see  a  good  man  suffering,  flfe  must  feci 
that  in  all  probability  his  suffering  is  tlie  best  reward  of  hU  virtue, 
and  i-s  ieadinj;  him  on  the  upward  path  far  mure  quickly  than  the 
encf^'aiing  sunshine  of  worldly  pros|)erity  could  do.  There  are 
but  few  who  are  beyond  the  actual  need  of  such  a  spur  ;  for  most 
of  us  the  true  new  of  auifcring  should  be  thai  of  the  saint  of  old 
who  used  y*.-arl)'  at  a  certain  season  to  have  a  serious  illness. 
One  ytar  his  sickness  did  not  come;  whereupon  he  wept  and 
lamented,  saying,  "The  I-ord  is  anj^ry  with  mc,  for  this  yuar  He 
has  not  visited  me." 


DIVISION  XXII 

KARMA  AKh   DREAMS 


Question  62. 

Do  attiotts  performtd  m  dreams  affect  tht  Karma  ^  the 
indh-idua!  on  tht  physical  plant  *    ( 1 895,)    '   ' 

G.  R.  &  M.— Tliat  wliict)  we  usually  call  "  dienmland "  is 
distmctly  a  plane  of  result,  and  no  karmic  causes  can  be  aiartcd 
in  sod)  a  state.  Ordinary  dreams  are  a  mere  n;:grou|>iiig  ur 
menioncs.  With  regard  to  so-called  visions,  which  arc  iiot 
Rgcoupings  of  memories,  they  are  presumably  karmic.     iMI  attral 

'  experiences,  during  tbc  slocp  of  the  body,  undoubtedly  aflcct 
the  Karma  of  the  individu*!,  and  reacl  on  all  planci. 

C.  W.  L. — ^Tbe  answer  to  this  question  depends  entirely  u()on 
the  sense  attached  to  (lie  word  "dream."  If  it  be  intended  to 
include  under  this  head  real  a.itral  experiences,  in  whicb  the 
more  dcTclopcd  Kgo  in  his  astral  vehicle  wanders  away  from  tlie 
spot  where  his  physical  body  is  sleejiing,  and  performs  actiorts 
of  various  kinds— speaks  with  his  friends,  for  example,  and  gives 
them  advice  or  aK^ixtanct; — then  assuredly  the  reply  musl  bo 
in  the  nffirmaiive,  for  the  individual  is  making  Karma  for  himself 
during  tbe  whole  of  his  conscious  existcoce  either  on  the  physical 
Of  astal  planer  and  is  nghtly  held  responsible  for  whatever  he 
does  with  dehiiite  will  and  intention.  But  if  the  u^  of  the  word 
"dream"  is  restricted  to  the  dramas  constructed  hy  tlie  ordinarj 

l«indeveloped  Ego,  and  tlie  pictures  called  up  before  his  physical 

[aod  etheri«  brain,  of  course  no  Kornia  can  be  generated,  for  no 
real  actiork  talies  place.  The  whole  subject  of  dreams  is  an 
interesting  one,  but  spftce  forbids  its  full  discussion  here;  an 

^article  in  the  cuneol  number  of  Ztiti/er  goes  into  the  nuttlei  at 
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somewhat  greater  length,  and  to  that  those  who  wbh  for  further 
information  are  Teferrcd. 

A.  B. — The  answer  must  depend  on  the  meanings  connoted' 
by  the  words  "action"  and  "dream."  If  the  ''action"  be  a 
mere  mental  image  floating  through  tb«  gross  and  etheric  brains, 
then  the  only  ctTcct  cut  be  a  deepening  of  some  thought-channel 
already  in  existence,  thiu  rendering  il  a  little  casi«r  than  it  was 
before  for  the  thought  of  the  Ego  to  crystallise  into  action 
on  the  physicaj  plane.  His  Karma  would  thus  be  very  slightly 
afTected  indirectly,  rather  than  directly.  Similarly  if  the  Ego 
contemplate  its  own  thought  foims,  or  any  impicssioRE  made 
upon  its  (Itarmic)  astral  body,  it  is  by  such  contemplation 
rendering  these,  forms  more  likely  to  recur  and  to  pass  into  the 
stage  of  action  on  the  physical  plane.  The  cAect  produced  by 
real  action  on  the  astral  plane  while  the  loner  bodies  are  sleepir^; 
— and  this  may  be  meant  by  the  questioner— ii  direct,  at>d 
certainly  forms  a  IcaTmic  caus«.  For  the  indtndual  may  then 
affcctfor  good  or  evil  the  lives  of  others,  and  h«  is  more  actively 
and  more  jiowerfully  at  work  on  the  astral  plane  than  he  is  when 
he  is  working  un  the  physical  plane,  weighted  with  and  hampered 
by  his  bodi>.>3.  If  he  be  not  nufficiently  developed  to  be  aware 
in  his  waking  physical  comciousness  of  the  work  he  docs  on 
the  astral  plane,  and  if  he  bring  bade  only  confused  remembrances 
of  it,  he  would  certainly  imagine  that  hb  actions  were  performed 
in  dreams  of  a  very  vivid  nature. 

t^UKSTIOM  63. 

Cati  tht  drmm-tife  be  <ontrolltd  \  J/so,  what  is  the  bcit  method  to 
pursue  heyOttd  the  practice  aj  ordinary  coneenlratian  and  mtS 
tatien  t    (189s-) 

C.  W.  L.— When  a  man  is  sufticiently  developed  10  function 
comciously  in  an  astral  vehicle  away  from  his  physical  body, 
his  control  over  his  actions  will  be  ju<it  as  complete  as  it  is  down 
here :  but  if,  as  seems  probable,  the  dream-life  of  the  entitely 
undeveloped  person  it  meant  in  this  question,  the  answer  is  that  it 
can  indirtiily  be  controlled  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  though 
the  dreamer  cannot  change  the  course  of  his  dream  while  it  is  going 
on.  If  a  man's  thoughts  be  pure  and  high  while  waking,  his 
dreams   will  be  pure  and  good  abo ;  and  a  specially  important 
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point  is  that  hii  hsl  thought  as  he  dnks  to  sleep  should  be  a 
noble  and  elevating  one,  since  that  strikes  the  keynote  which 
largely  determines  Ihe  nature  of  the  melodieR  to  follow.  An  evil 
or  impure  thought  draws  round  the  thinker  evil  and  impure 
influences — attracts  lo  him  all  the  grcss  and  lontlisomc  uieuttireit 
who  come  neai  him;  these  will  in  lum  react  upon  his  mind  and  bis 
klmic  hody,  and  disturb  hi&  rest  b}*  awukcning  all  kin<U  of  Iciw 
and  earthly  desires.  If,  on  the  other  band,  a  man  enters  thu 
portals  of  sleep  with  his  mind  fixed  upon  high  and  holy  things, 
he  thereby  draws  round  hitn  the  eletnentats  created  by  like  thought 
in  othcts ;  his  rest  is  peaceful,  his  mind  open  to  impressions  rtoui 
above  and  closed  to  those  from  below,  for  he  has  set  it  working  in 
the  right  direction. 

A.  B. — The  drtMm -life  can  best  be  controlled  by  means  adopted 
daring  the  waking  life,  for  when  3  man  has  developed  his  con. 
sciousTvess  sufficiently  for  it  to  control  the  dream-life  from  outside, 
he  will  c«a<ie  to  dream,  having  no  longer  time  to  waste  in  such 
trivialities.  One  cannot  write  an  essay  in  answer  to  a  question, 
so  it  can  only  be  here  stated  that  dreams  ariite  in  the  grunt 
((diyncal)  brain,  the  ethcric  (Linga  Sharita)  brain,  and  the  astral  - 
(kiinic)  brain.  They  may  arise  from  any  of  these;— (i)  repeating 
automatically  vibrations  previously  set  up,  or  (ii)  from  impressions 
made  from  without,  thought  and  desire-fonns  (generated  toothers) 
floating  through  (hem,  or  (iii)  from  impressions  made  on  them  by 
the  Ego  to  which  they  belong,  Now  Cause  I.  may  be  controlled 
by  a  deliberate  choice  of  the  thoughts  permitted  to  come  into  wak- 
ing consciousness :  but  this  would  not  prevent  the  automatic 
repetition  of  vibrations  originally  set  up  by  beautiful  or  hideous 
sights  and  soimdi!  coming  casually  from  without ;  nor  would  it 
prevent  jumbles  of  incoitgruitieii  caused  by  physiological  in-egu- 
taiitics.  Cause  II.  may  be  controlled  by  so  training  the  waking  con- 
■ciousrwss  to  admit  only  pure  thou)(hts,  that  all  good  ones  will  be 
automatically  absorbed  and  all  evil  ones  will  be  automatically 
rcpeUed  ;  thus  the  dreams  from  the  stream  of  thought-forms  would 
be  of  a  pure  type.  Cause  HI.  is  obviously  under  the  control  of 
the  Ego,  and  the  fuller  its  consciousness  the  better  will  be  the 
impressions  it  throws  down.  Another  method  of  controlling 
Cause  !!■,  not  so  ellicacious  as  Ihe  one  given,  but  still  not  to  be 
neglected,  is  the  purification  of  the  lower  bodies,  so  that  the 
particles  which  readily  vibrate  to  the  giusser  impulses  may  be 
absent.     Lastly,  strilting  the  lieynotc  of  a  pure  and  lofty  thought 
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as  the  bodies  are  composed  to  sleep  will  do  mach  to  guard  them 
from  evil  impacts.  An  ^ort  of  the  will  may,  of  course,  shut  out 
Cause  II.  completely  by  making  an  auric  sbdl  round  the  bodies,' 
and  this  elementary  act  of  "magic"  might  well  be  performed 
by  all  Theosophists. 


DivrsiON  xxni 

KARMA  AND   fREE-WILL 


Question  64. 

H^W  relaiMH  dots  frt»-imU  bear  U  a  man's  Karma  t    { 1898.) 

A.  A.  W.— It  is  wen  enough  known  that  in  Ihe  gieat  contro- 
Tcrey  »£  to  Free-will  the  thcosophical  doctrine  agrees  wilh  MA 
parties.  To  have  developed  a  Will  which  shall  be  ,A*'i  '^^^  '*■ 
shall  be  detennincd  wholly  or  chiefly  Troro  the  interior,  and  not 
by  the  surrounding  circumstAnccs,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
course  at  our  preserc  stage,  and  (u  Mr.  I.«adbeater  says)  very  few 
people  have  anylhinn  worth  calling  a  Will  at  all.  As  long  as 
this  is  the  cxx  they  simply  live  bliitdly  amongst  the  karniic  i^fTeets 
of  their  Ktioos,  which  to  tliem  nrc  do  more  thaa  blind  chance. 
Karnta  to  Uiem  is  not  a  matter  of  reward  or  punbhmcnt,  but 
merely  the  result  uT  causes  they  have  set  In  motion;  as  a  child 
might  open  an  animal's  cage,  all  unknowing  whether  the  creature 
were  a  toy  to  play  with  or  a  tiger  to  devour  him.  But  as  the  person- 
ality conies  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  tlic  Higher 
Ego,  which  in  it&cif  is  free  in  the  fullest  sense,  living  as  it  does  on 
a  plane,  where  what  we  down  here  call  motives  and  circumstances, 
do  not  exist  at  all ;  it  comes  to  understand  what  it  ia  dotitg,  and 
is  able  to  mould  its  Karma  according  to  its  Free-will.  We  arc  told 
that  in  proportion  as  a  soul  develops  it  becomes  less  and  less 
pos»bte  to  predict  its  actions.  For  the  common  herd  the  law  of 
aTCiiges  will  seldom  fail  to  guide  our  expectations  aright ;  the 
Adept  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  is  thus  able  to  free  himself 
completely  from  all  Karma,  good  and  bad  alike.  For  we  must 
never  forget  tliat,  oftct  all,  the  great  Law  of  Karma,  and  everything 
with  which  it  deals,  are  but  a  portion  of  the  great  Illusion— the 
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MSyi  which    defends  our  weak  eyes  hx)m    the   overpowering 
radiance  of  the  Divine  glory. 

G.  R.  S.  M. — Seft  the  quotntion  from  Thi  Hook  of  tfu  Laws  of 
Countries  in  ihu  Match  number  of  The  Tkeasofiatl  Review  (pp, 
13-16),  art  "  Bardnisan  the  Gnostic." 

Bortlaisan  makes  rrcc-vrill,  late,  and  Nature  ihe  three  grettj 
factors  uf  the  karmic  luw,  all  tlircc  lidn^  ultimately  in  the  hand' 
of  God.     Each  reacts  on  each,  rone  is  absulutc     Nature  lias  to 
do  wrilh  Ixjdy,  Fate  or  Fortune  with  soul,  ami  Free-will  with  sjuril. 
None  of  them  is  absolute  ;  the  abtiolute  being  in  God  alone. 


QlTESTlON  65. 

Ewry  tatfte  has  an  effeajusi  as  evety  tfftit  has  a  atuse.  Consider 
Iht  ease  of  an  aid  men.  At  twt^y-five  he  wtu  tkt  tompirx 
resultant  of  a  vast  number  of  muses.  This  resultant  n/mi 
6<4<itnes  a  set  of  causes  the  fxad  effetis  of  which  art  tkeartti- 
tally  knowable.  After  twenty-five  he  cannot  be  master  of  his 
tUsHay  siitct  that  drsfiny  is  prtdttfrminfd,  and,  fy  a  simfifd 
extension  of  Ihe  premises,  he  is  never  master  of  his  destiny. 
Thtrt  it  apparently  a  failacy  tomewhtre^  hut  it  is  a  /ittie 
difficult  to  set  where.     Can  any  suggestion  he  madef    (1901.) 

A.  H.  W. — A  rundamcntal  axiom  of  the  Esoktic  Philosophy 
statesthat  "The  principle  which  gives  life  dwells  in  us  and  withnut 
us,  is  undying  and  eternally  beneficent."  This  is  the  One  I-rcc> 
Wll,  and  man  att.itm  free-will  when  he  has  disciplined  bisi 
emotions  and  desires  into  harmony  with  It.  It  dwells  within  him* 
and  K  directed  to  the  Hole  end  of  evolving  hioi  into  a  centre  of  | 
oondouimess,  energy  and  existence,  Hlte  unto  Itsell.  'I'he  greal 
scheme  of  evolution  is  imperfect,  truly,  at  present,  but  the  Eternally 
Betve6cent  WiU  works  ever  by  making  the  best  of  every  detail  as 
it  evolves.  So  a  man  in  whom  It  dwclhi,  evolves  most  i^uickly  by 
making  the  beat  of  thcdctailsof  his  destiny,  as  they  arrive.  When 
be  )ia^  brought  himself  to  accept  his  dcstiiny,  to  welcome  ii  and 
make  the  best  of  it,  he  has  harmonised  his  personal  will  with  the 
Great  Will  within  and  u-ithout.  Free  from  attraction  and  repulsion, 
free  from  anger,  envy  and  desire,  that  man  becomes  a  Witness  of 
the  Great  Creation,  a  player  of  the  Great  Game. 

Hence,  the  writer  thinks,  the  fallacy  suggested  in  the  question 
,  liea  in  forgetting,  that  though  a  man  has  fixed  his  destiny  in  the 
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yet  he  is  still  Tree  to  make  (he  best  or  the  worst  of  it  now. 
He  cannot  avoid  it,  but  be  can  modiry  the  mental  attitude  with 
which  he  tn«ets  it  A  Masler  does  what  he  wills,  a  slave  does 
what  he  muat;  wiU  your  destiny,  and  you  become  its  master; 
quairel  with  it,  and  you  stay  its  sbve. 

G.  R.  S.  M. — This  is  the  old  stiutrrd-ca^c  problem  of  free-will 
and  determinism.  There  i^^  no  solution  as  long  as  you  make  one 
or  other  of  the  "pair"  absolute.  If  j-ou  refuse  to  do  so,  you 
iscount  their  values  and  look  for  a  solution  to  that  of  which  thvy 
both  l)ie  appearances,  to  that  where  ti:iie  is  not  and  when 
cauKe  and  effect  cease.  This  is  out  of  the  lield  of  practical 
politics,  no  doubt  the  tjuestioner  will  say,  but  that  is  just  what  it 
is  not,  fof  it  is  one  of  the  elementary  fallacic<i  conceniing  the  Self 
to  exclude  it  from  any  Vd\a%. 

S,  C, — Yes,  there  is  a  fallacy,  because  a  man  la  something  more 
than  A  set  of  causes  and  elfects  ;  he  is  these,  plus  a  free-will  of  his 
own,  which  ceaselessly  niodilics  them.  The  causes  and  e0ects 
form  a  system  wliitli  swnis  complete  in  ilself.  )r«  it  is  not  so ;  the 
life  behind  acts  through  the  causes  and  effects,  and  enables  them 
to  continue  in  operation.  If  it  should  ceas<:,  they  also  would 
cease  instantly.  The  existence  of  free-will  and  its  woik.  in  modi- 
fying conditions  at  any  moment  cannot  be  logically  proved.  1 1  is 
an  ultimate  fact  of  consciousness,  and  belongs  to  the  region  of 
metaphysics.  But  logic  comes  to  our  aid  in  reminding  us  that 
the  absence  of  freewill  involves  the  absence  of  moral  responsibility 
in  human  beings,  and  although  such  ab^'uce  has  sometimes  been 
propounded  as  a  theory,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  man  ever 
lived  who  really  belie\'ed  in  it. 


FREE-WILL 


Question  66, 
^^^oM^Mt  wwoneiie  firtvishn  mitA/ree-wilil    (1901.) 

G.  R.  S.  M. — If  it  he  tnie,  ns  lus  been  asserted  by  All 
mystical  philosophers,  that  there  is  a  state  of  consctousnrss  in 
whicK  ihe  thre«  m(}c!es  uf  time — paM,  preieni,  and  fuiure — *rc 
siinultaneous,  and  chat  there  is  also  a  slate  of  consciousness 
where  here  xm\  there  and  otherwhere  ate  identical  in  space,  then 
il  ii  very  evident  that  (he  ideas  of  succession  in  time  and  extension 
in  space  vary  according  to  the  intensity  of  consdousDcas  of 
any  entity — that  is,  of  any  will. 

The  problem  of  free-will  and  determinism  is  usually  dismsied 
siroply  from  this  st^indpoint  of  ngrnul  cowsdousness ;  but  im- 
mcdiiitely  vm  extend  our  consctoiitness  in  time  or  spnoe,  tit  once 
the  sharp  opposition  of  rrce-will  and  necessity  assumes  fainter  out- 
lines. As  coruciouini'-ss  extends  it  becomes  evident  thstt  the  hArd 
and  solid  earth  shakes  itself  free  from  the  lx>nds  of  its  solidity, 
that  past  nnd  present  and  fuiure  thinga  refuse  to  be  determined 
a>i  they  were  previously  by  the  banicrs  of  the  physical  time  instru* 
ment :  as  cunsciousnc»  expands  Nature  ^ins  freedom  instead  of 
havii^  stronger  shacklet  foirged  for  tt. 

Along  this  line  of  thought,  it  may  be  seen  that  prevision,  or 
seeing  the  future  in  the  present,  is  really  a  greater  freedom  of  the 
will ;  although  apparency,  as  far  as  the  happening  in  matter 
is  concerned,  it  is  a  proof  of  a  greater  determinism.  But 
thin  apparently  increased  determinism  is  a  fallacy  due  to  our 
translating  the  true  nature  of  (he  intensified  consdousticss 
back  into  terms  of  ordinary  pasl-prcBent-futurc  time  and  three- 
ditnensional  space. 
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The  "fourth  dimension"  scxalled  is  not  a  siate  oT  malter  oF 
tliree-dimcnsional  prppcriics  f/tu  some  other  propetty  of  a  tike 
nature ;  it  is  a  state  of  nuiiter  (iiiiie  other  than  any  matter  we  can 
OKUUfti  by  height  and  breadth  and  dqith,  So  likewise  the 
conespoiidin^  phase  of  lime  is  not  an  "ctcmal  now" — the 
etcmiaiog  of  unc  phase  of  ph)-sical  time ;  but  a  stale  which  is  neither 
pan  nor  future,  n»r  yet  prtunt. 

Now  if  such  status  of  cotuciouiinesF!  are  possible  for  the  human 
mil,  il  is  evident  that  llie  ordinary  determining  factors  that 
arc  brought  forward  in  the  usual  arguui«»U  and  riassed  as 
"neceaiuty,"  are  \n  reality  phantasmal  ^hadou-s  and  oo  mie 
shackles  of  the  will. 

It  must,  hoveA-ttr,  Ik  understood  that  the  "  will "  here  stands  for 
the  ground  of  a  man's  bcin^,  and  not  the  false  will  <«hich  is 
_desirc,  and  which  is  determined  because  it  seeks  after  the  three- 
itsional  iliadow  that  dances  on  tlic  triple  screen  of  lime. 

A. —  By  recognising  that  there  is  no  conflict.  Taking  the 
meaning  of  "free-will"  to  be:  "the  faculty  of  choosing,  from 
aittong  several,  one  course  of  action,  and  oan^'ing  out  the 
choice,"  we  hare  only  to  exercise  this  foculiy  of  a  few  dmes 
tn  order  to  know  that  wu  have  it  When  an  omniscient  being  has 
foreknowledge  of  the  choice,  Um  choice  still  is  a  choice^  It  is 
not  the  omniscient  being  makinj^  the  choice,  he  is  only  Ituowing 
that  the  choice  will  lie  made.  He  i^  the  knower,  not  the  diooter. 
('boices  can  be  made  in  certain  circumstances,  and  they  wilt 
be  in  aceordance  with  the  nature  of  the  chooser;  hia  choice  is 
part  cause  of  the  event ;  the  circuiOEtances  are  the  other  cause. 
The  nature  of  the  individual  being  what  it  is,  and  the  drcum- 
stances  being  as  ihcy  arc,  these  facts  do  not  take  away  the  choosing 
faculty  from  the  individual. 


QUESTIOS  fi?. 

As  my  verr  tUaretl  Mid  kigktst  tonetptien  of  Cad  tu  tht  Aimigkty, 
aU-pertaiUag,  first  atusf  arul  only  soura  of  all,  is  always  met 
witA  lh(  oistrtion  that  man  has  "fret"  will,  I  ask  :  On  what 
plane  does  man's  will  tttrl ! 

I  am  awan  (liat  the  s^utioH  must  (V  found  in  the  coHsutemtion 
that  man  tu  a  f*ttrt  of  Gad  mutt  fartake  xf  Hit  free-will,  mttti 
eoen  ^  tAe  r*prtienler  im  some  Tvay  of  litis  wilt,  but  I  do  twt 
kttoiv  fme  to  ex/rets  this. 
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FirtfwiU  in  th«  tommon  stnst  nvwA/  pla<*  man  outtidt  God. 
think  it  is  the  firm  "fiw"  that  htwiUirt.     (1903) 


A.  A.  W, — Our  querist  has  hold  of  the  right  idea,  that  numV 
free-will  must,  somehow  or  oUier,  be  tiod's  free-will,  to  be  possible 
at  all.  HU  difficulty  lies  hen; — ihal  he  bsM  not  made  hi.i  own  (he 
theosophical  doctrine  of  the  double  mind:  the  Huddhi-Majias, 
whereby  the  higher  powers  communicate  witli  him,  and  the 
Kim  a- Manas,  whereby  the  attractions  of  the  phy&ical  vrarld  play 
upon  him.  It  is  a  fundamental  defect  of  the  older  preseniation 
of  ihe  doi-trinc  of  die  Seven  Principles  that  it  takes  no  account  of 
this  division,  the  most  important  of  nil.  The  phy«ica)  body,  the 
desire  body  which  feels  the  impressioa  made  on  the  pby&ical 
senses  by  the  objects  around  it,  and  the  )Cnniu-Mana» — the 
portion  of  ttic  true  Mind  which  is  [>ut  down  into  these  lower 
vehicles  to  gain  experience  by  them,  which  thinks  and  reasons 
over  the  perceptions  given  it,  form  together  a  whole,  as  to  which 
the  word  "free-will"  ts  altugcttLcr  inappropriate.  If  you  go  no 
furlhr-r  than  ihts  (and  modern  psychology  goei  no  further  than 
this)  there  can  lie  no  sucli  thing  aa  free-will.  An  actioD  of  this 
determined  by  anything  but  motives  ultimately  of  the  physical 
plane,  is  impossible;  for  Kitma-Manas  ktwuit  nothing  but  what 
the  senses  give  it. 

But,  to  the  'I'hcosophist,  all  this  is  not  the  Man  at  all.  It  is 
only,  so  to  apeak,  a  reflection  of  the  real  Monad,  AimA-Buddhi 
and  the  Higher  Manas,  whereby  the  sparit  of  what  the  querist 
would  call  God  is  individtialised — one  man  separated  (forihe  time) 
from  his  fellows.  And  the  lower  self  which  is  incapable  of  free- 
will is  only  the  true  Man's  means  of  learning  from  the  vorld  and 
of  acting  upon  it.  Now  this  Higher  Man  is  free  in  the  fullest 
•eoK — the  ultcactioiK  of  the  physical  world  have  for  him  no 
meaning  whatever — he  does  not  need  to  resist  them;  for  him 
they  liave  nt>  cxisience.  He  knows  only  tlip  needs  of  the  true 
soul;  and  when  he  succeeds  in  iinpre.>ising  Wm  will  on  the  lower 
self,  this  is  quite  legardlus  of  ibis  lower  selfs  pleasure  or  pain. 

The  point  of  this  view  is  tiiat  we  no  longer  regard  free-will  as 
an  innate  power  or  a  "gift"  received  from  outside.  It  has  to  be 
developed,  life  al^cr  lifc^  by  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Higher  Bgo 
to  rule  ibe  lower.  As  Mi.  Lcadbeater  very  rightly  says,  the 
majority  of  raaakiDd  have  as  yet  developed  almost  no  will  M  all. 

A  good  example  was  t^iven  in  a  question  in  the  Vaiiak  n  few 
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months  bock,  where  the  qucnst  deechbcd  hinuelf  as  hafirtf;  been 
dnvcn,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  by  a.  force  outside  himseir  to  »%«  Uu: 
life  of  a  penon  be  panicularly  hated,  and  who  fully  redpnxiated 
the  feeling.  I  then  r<^lic<l  to  him  tliat  that  action,  which  seemed  — i- 
tft  him  a^^nst  his  will,  was  very  probably  the  only  time  in  his  life 
be  hod  ever  exercised  his  real  will  at  all. 

I'he  querist  will,  acoordiHglj,  5nd  that  we  Tbcosopbtsts  do  tut/ 
tavet  him  with  the  assertion  that  man  Aas  free-will.  On  the 
contnry,  I  would  say  that  this  is  (he  goal  of  his  evolution.  Hu 
will  iemmts  free  in  proportion  as  be  guci^wnU  in  making  his  lower 
mind  and  body  obcdknt  to  lltc  Higher  Vjgo  which  IransmiU  to 
hin  the  Divine  Will ;  entirely  regardless  of  Iht^  "  motiv-es  "  with 
which  aiodem  science  concerns  itself.  And  when  this  freedom— 
from  the  wants  and  desires  of  his  lower  self— is  complcie,  bis  re- 
union with  (^nd  is  ao(»mplished,  and  his  long  pilgrimage  ended. 
Of  the  bearing  of  this  doctrine  on  theology  thi.t  is  not  the  place 
to  ipeak  ;  we  will  only  folly  agree  with  the  querist  that  free-will  in 
the  cnmmon  sense  wtmid  place  man  outside  God,  which  is 
impossible  But  when  our  will  is  finally  one  with  (Jod's  will  wc 
shall  (hen,  and  only  then,  realise  ftilly  Ibat  "His  service  is 
perfect  freedom." 

S.  C — Vcs.  "  Free-will  in  the  common  senfe  would  place  man 
outside  God."  Free-will  in  the  common  scn6e  is  obseued  witli 
the  idea  of  separation.  Bui  what  is  it  to  be  free  ?  Is  it  not  to  be 
ourstrlves,  to  fullil  our  uwn  nature  ?  And  what  arc  we  ?  We  arc 
God.  "Thou  an  That," ai  the  Upcuiixltads  [nit  iL  Free-will  is 
the  opportunity  to  do  that  which  is  for  our  own  interest.  What 
bnd  of  actiotu  arc  for  our  own  interest  ?  Precisely  those  wfaicli 
ate  fur  the  interest  of  others.  The  true  purpose  of  life  is  tieithcr 
(o  gnsp  nor  to  gi»t,  but  to  do  that  which  is  for  die  Iwnefil  of  all. 
So  loag  as  tim  \^  i>ot  seen,  wu  are  in  the  posilioii  of  the  IcUten  llut 
pursues  its  own  tail,  or  of  the  infant  that  benevolenily  uffiers  a 
btscuii  to  its  foot.  Actions  which  are  performed  with  the  idea 
of  giring  in  the  background  of  the  miiid  prevent  a.  man  from 
kamiilg  the  true  nature  of  free-will. 

Free-will  in  man  starts  from  the  time  when  be  becomes  a  man, 
and  no  longer  a  mere  animal ;  but  the  whole  of  the  human  stage  of 
e\-olution  is  rvquirc-i  for  him  to  Icatn  what  his  freedom  m«ns.  It 
is  not  leant  by  argument,  but  by  experience  and  action,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  pot  forw»rd  any  theory  on  the  subject  which 
is  tKit  misleading  from  Home  point  of  view. 
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A.  H.  W, — The  vn-iler  tliinks  ihat  "free-will"  starts  fniin  ihe 
plane  of  Eternal  Ego,  iKe  man  lor  wlium  the  hour  ncvur  strilee%^ 
who  liv(.-3  in  the  Eienial  now  and  the  EveilasiJn^  bete,  bcyoi 
the  tunc  and  place  of  the  three  worlds.  When  the  consdoufll^ 
"I"  in  a  man  ceases  to  identity  itself  with  the  personality  aixl 
realises  itself  as  the  Eternal  roan,  the  reincarnating  pilgrim,  he 
attAiiiH  the  point  of  view  whi^nce  the  tliings-thnl-are  are  seen  as 
they  really  are,  he  begins  lo  grasp  the  great  scheme  of  evolution, 
and  to  understand  the  way  to  help  it  on.  So  "  frce-wiU  "  comes  to 
him,  the  will  to  help  the  world,  and  to  be  perfect;  He  beginK  to 
be  free  to  inhibit  his  ]>emonalily  from  responding  to  the  stimuli  of 
the  three  worlds  by  which  it  is  condiiioiiod.  Physics,  physiology, 
and  psychology  all  unilo  in  demonstrating  that  in  their  realms — 
the  three  worlds — tbere  i-i  m)  room  for  either  free- will,  immortality, 
or  the  God  of  theology.  Here  causes  and  effect.'*  run  in  a 
continuous  stream,  and  the  personality  is  absolutely  conditioned 
by  its  envircminent.  There  seems  no  getting  away  from  thst 
Free-will  appears  to  be  the  power  of  self-restraint,  "the  Self  neither 
acts  nor  cau.tc^  lo  act,  nature  however  cnerjjisclh."  Free-will 
thus  restrains  all  actions  which  the  experience  of  the  lower  worlds 
promplA,  exccjit  those  which  hamioniKe  witli  personal  perfection 
and  the  evolution  of  the  raoe ;  these  are  not  restrained,  hence  the 
individuid  ■'  becomes  a  mere  force  for  yood  in  the  world." 

Free-wil)  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  power  of  doing  as  you 
like;  this  is  the  peisonsii  illusion,  it  i»  really  yielding  to  the 
Mrongcst  impulse  of  pergonal  thought,  emouon  or  desire,  it  h  being 
goaded  by  the  outer  worlds^neeessiiy.  Really  there  it  one  Free- 
will in  the  Universe  which  causes  all  things,  it  welb  up  within  a 
man  through  his  Ego,  and  beats  upon  his  personality  from  without 
in  the  guise  of  experience.  The  force  within  we  call  "free-will," 
the  force  without  we  call  necessity.  \Vhen  a  man  is  harmonised 
the  inner  energy-  controls  his  personality  and  reproduces  itself 
harmonically  in  his  tower  vehicles ;  in  this  way  they  arc  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  outer  enei^,  which  is  identical  with  the 
inner,  and  «>  the  individual  is  at  peace  with  his  cnvirtmrnent, 
whatever  it  is,  and  recognises  the  Eternal  Beneficence  beneath  the 
idorm  and  stress  of  the  great  process  of  evolution. 

In  thi*  way  it  seems  possible  to  rci-joncile  the  finding  of  science^ 
with  mystic  religion.     There  is  no  free-will  in  the  three  worlds'' 
and  the  vdiictes  conditioned  by  them.    The  personality  is  not 
immortal,   for  it  has  to  he  elinitnated,  only   Ihe  memory  of  it 
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remains.  The  God  of  popular  theology,  extra-cosmic  and 
anthropomorphic,  becomes  the  Immanent  One,  That  of  which 
the  totality  of  things  is  the  Manifestation.  So  it  is  said :  "  The 
principle  which  gives  life  dwells  within  us  and  without  us,  is 
undying  and  eternally  beneficent,  is  not  heard  nor  seen  nor  smelt, 
but  is  perceived  by  the  man  who  desires  perception." 

That  perception  is  the  one  thing  needful,  the  pearl  of  great  price ; 
to  buy  it  a  man  must  go  and  sell  all  that  he  has,  all  his  prejudices, 
powers,  preconceptions,  personal  loves  and  hates,  the  whole 
personal  illusion  in  fact,  for  "He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose 
it,  and  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto 
life  eternal." 


I! 
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praver  to  god 

Question  68. 

A  Penan  who  has  betn  (nvug/U  up  in  (he  orihodex  PrHettani 
ChrisfioM  Ckyrth,  but  who  Ikrtt  peart  ago  betamt  a  the«so- 
phttal  studrni  anil  Mi'evfr,  Aat  fa  tiruggh  against  and  to 
ovtrewnt  srrious  temptation.  Wfutt  a  Christian  hr  ustti  to 
pray  muih,  and,  Iting  a  firm  bt^toer  in  the  Gospe/t,  he  founi^ 
strength  and  hclp^ 

Bting  HOW  tonmneed  o/  the  absointe  error  «f  tht  Christian  Churth 
teachings,  he  misses  the  ptrsenat  God  to  pray  te,  mtssts  the 
helPf  and  wants  to  Mnoto  how  Theoxephy  <an  help  Mm,  At  ht 
has  bitn  trying  ta  conttntraie  Mis  will  against  that  temptation 
and  has  found  that  in  himst/f  he  has  no  strength,  he  is  getting 
more  and  more  disgusted  at  himself,  ditevuraged,  and  losing 
(onfidetut  of  any  good  Mng  in  Aim. 

IVho  will  be  so  hind  as  to  enlighten  Mm  t    (1901.) 

A.  A.  W.— This  difficulty  is  one  vhicK  is  not  conBned  to  those 
who  liave  lost  confidence  in  the  ordinary  Christian  teaching.  The 
querist  assures  us  that  in  prayer  to  Jcsua  Christ  be,  in  old  tiroe^l 
found  strent;th  and  help.  There  are  many  devout  Clirislians^ 
wbo  cannot  say  bo  much  for  themselves.  In  my  experience  ^uid 
this  has  been  a  wide  one)  the  discouragetncni  which  the  querist 
describes  is  a  very  common  one  amongsi  intcllii^ent  Christians. 
They,  too,  pray  much  ;  they,  too,  find  they  have  no  strength  in 
themselves  ;  but  neither  prayer  nor  concentration  brings  them  the 
power  to  jjcl  rid  of  their  incubus,  and  they  come  at  last  to  Oopair, 
not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  their  religion.  When  the  Wisdom 
is  presented  to  them,  its  charm — the  hope  it  holds  out—is  not  of 
any  ddivcfunce  from  error  in  Ciinstian   teaehing,  but  the  much 
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more  pnctical  on^  of  deliverance  Trom  actual  sin.  Wjlb  St  Paul, 
their  aj  is.  "The  things  I  awWrf  noi,  these  1  do."  It  is  ft 
question  of  action,  not  of  bt^licf. 

Now  if  1  were  dcnLing  with  ihc  querist  in  private  conr«rfatton, 
instead  of  in  print,  I  should  say  to  hitn  that  if  he  realty  did  find 
in  his  Christianity  the  means  of  vanquishing  his  tempter,  he  had 
ntffercti  s  great  misfortune  in  allowing  himself  to  be  dnwn  away 
from  it ;  thiit  he  had  unhappily  gained  freedom  before  he  was 
ready  for  it ;  and  I  should  do  my  best  to  stiuw  him  the  higher 
and  deeper  meanini^s  of  the  Christian  faitli,  unknown  to  its  pro- 
fcsstonal  defenders,  which  might  enable  him  to  return,  for  the 
time,  lo  his  abandoned  creed.  Jjut  (1  hope  he  will  pardon  my 
incredulit)- !)  I  do  not  believe  that  ibis  is  what  he  means ;  and,  at 
oil  events,  my  answer  will  be  more  useful  to  my  readers  if  I  lak<; 
it  thai  his  complaini  is  thai  of  so  many  of  us,  ttiai  our  better 
knowledge  of  ibc  Truth  docs  not  bring  us  the  slreiigth  against 
temptation  we  hoped  to  obtain  from  it.  But  the  fault  is  not  in 
the  Wisdona. 

Modem  Christianity  regards  human  Hfe  as  a  cotupetitive 
examination.  If  at  its  close  wc  can  show  so  many  years  clear  of 
the  transgression  of  a  certain  limited  number  of  rules  Laid  down 
by  theologians  as  expressing  the  arbitrary  Will  of  a  God,  to  be 
read  in  a  colleetion  of  books,  not  ver)'  old  lx>oks,  known  as  the 
Bible,  we  ''/tut"  into  an  eternal  Hciiven.  If  we  have  not  this 
record  to  show,  wc  fail,  and  suffer  for  ever  in  Hell  for  our  failure. 
Further,  the  popular  »Hcw  is  that  a  blotted  record  may  be 
cleansed,  and  our  "  jxuising  "  secured  hy  a  process  called  "  Knith 
in  the  atonement  made  by  the  blood  of  jcsus  " ;  and  this  without 
any  improvement  in  our  charaeter  or  habits.  Now,  as  I  have  so 
often  said  here  and  elsewhere,  this  is  not  a  view  which  can  possibly 
commend  itself  to  the  conscience  of  an  enltglitci>cd  man  or  woman 
of  the  twentieth  century ;  and  the  profession  of  it  by  such  an  one 
b  as  much  an  act  of  "  blind  faith,"  of  "subjection  of  the  intellect," 
as  anything  ever  required  by  the  (grossest  superstition  of  the  dark 
ages.  A  conscientious  Chiistian  of  the  present  day  cannot  be 
Estisiicd  with  any  "taking  hold  of  the  merits  of  Christ"— -he  is 
not  satisfied  with  some  ideal  purity  to  be  received  in  artother 
world;  Religion  is  to  him  vain  if  it  cannot  purify  him  and  strengthen 
him  for  his  actual  rtruggle  vrith  his  known  vices ;  and  when  he 
finds  it  cannot  do  that  he  despairs  For  Ihcre  arc  hut  a  few  years 
left  him  to  obtain  the  victory,  and  each  of  these  yeartt  will  see  him 
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weaker,  not  stronger,  in  body  and  Kml  alik«,  until  death  ends  oil, 
and  "  arter  ttul  the  judgrtKnt," 

Now,  ilic  essence  of  the  qucriKt*s  trouble  is  that  he  is  bringing 
this  view  over  into  his  new  life.  He  has  learned  the  Christian 
error,  but  be  has  not  attained  the  truth  oftbe  Wbdom.  He  must 
learn  that  he — ^his  Higher  Ego.  his  true  Self — lives  even  now,  in 
the  Eternal,  not  in  the  tcmixiral.  It  is  pcrfealjr  possible — nay, 
even  prabablc,  that  bis  struggle  with  tlic  templet  may  last,  not 
one  life  only,  but  many  lives  ;  for  when  that  is  ended  he  will  be 
nvorc  than  man.  He  has — it  may  be  in  this  life,  or  it  may  have 
begun  thousands  of  years  ago — shaped  for  himself  a  tcmptinft 
devil ;  and  year  aAcr  year  he  has  put  more  and  more  of  iiis  life 
into  the  elemental  he  has  roamed,  until  it  is  far  stronger  than  him- 
self. Thai  life  should  have  gone  to  talc  the  beast,  Ixit  instead  of 
that  he  has  spent  his  nholc  strength  in  feeding  and  cherishing  it 
till  he  is  its  slave  insiead  of  its  mastei.  Now  what  the  querist,  as 
a  student  of  the  Wisdom  has  to  do,  is  to  realise  that  this  is  so,  and 
ycl  wtf/to  despair.  He  is  "disgusted  at  himself  and  losing  c!on- 
fidencc  nf  any  good  being  in  him."  That  simply  means  thai  he 
docs  not  yet  realise  that  tlic  beast  is  not "  him."  I'hcre  it  no  good 
in  the  animal  nature  ;  that  is  not  under  the  sway  of  motives  and 
considerations  at  all — murality  ts  a  word  of  no  meaning  to  it 
And  he  has  let  his  mind,  which  knows  right  and  wrong,  beconw 
the  slave  of  this  .soullew  monster^  a  horrible  degradation,  but 
still  only  an  extreme  case  of  the  condition  of  every  soul  imprisoned 
in  the  flesh,  iiis  struggle  is  no  exceptional  one ;  it  is  the  same 
fight  which,  on  a  higher  plane,  the  highest  .saint  has  to  wage. 
And  it  is  just  the  one  thing  for  which  he  came  into  the  world,  his 
meant  of  growth  upwards.  Me  is  yet  a  ehitd,  and  his  disgust  with 
himself  is  simply  that  he  cannot  yet  do  a  strong  man's  task. 
His  defence  against  despair  is  that  he  is  quite  certain  10  grow 
stronger,  life  alter  life,  till  he  does  gain  his  viclofy.  He  himself, 
in  his  Hue  Self,  i»  the  Warrior  of  IJg^  en  ike  Paik,  who  cannot 
{with  exceptions  which  do  not  practically  concern  him)  finally  be 
defeated.  Hi^  one  duty  is  to  keep  tip  the  stniggle,  undismayed 
by  his  ilcfesu  however  many  ;  every  effort  will  come  back  to  him 
as  renewed  etre-ngth  hereafter.  It  is,  even,  not  wise  lo  wish  for 
the  shortening  of  the  stmggk; — to  desire  immediate  victory,  even 
were  it  possible ;  far  less  to  be  impatient  because  we  see  no  pro- 
spect of  it  in  this  shott  life.  For  it  is  the  efforts  we  make  in  ihii 
struggle  which   form   our   treasure   for   the  liereafter ;  our  cJaim 
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for  AiTther  advance  is  that  we  have  greatly  dared  and  nobly 
fought ;  the  physicat<plane  result  of  our  fight  means  nothing  for 
the  souL 

It  is  true  there  have  been  (and  are)  abundance  of  holy  souls  in 
all  religions  who  have  passed  through  our  stage  of  the  Sght  and 
now  hardly  feel  the  temptations  which  are  too  much  for  us ;  but 
this  is  not  because-they  believe  this  or  that.  It  is  that  they  are 
before  us  in  the  scale  of  evolution.  Such  chosen  souls  have  been 
in  previous  lives  as  we  are  now ;  and  as  they  are  now,  so  shall  we 
be  in  our  turn.  As  is  said  of  the  Christ  in  the  New  Testament, 
they  are  the  "  first  fruits  "  of  the  human  race,  and  pledges  of  the 
time  when  we  too  shall  "  tread  Satan  under  our  feet," 

For  practical  assistance  refer  to  Mrs.  Besant's  papers  "On  Some 
DifScutties  of  the  Religious  Life,"  pp.  360  and  308  in  Vol.  xxiv, 
of  the  Theosophiatl  Review,  May  I  venture  to  add  a  reference  to 
one  of  my  own,  Vol.  xxiii.,  p.  531,  where  I  have  spoken  on  this 
matter  at  greater  length  than  is  allowable  here  ? 
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Question  69. 

*'  /  kapt  Ixen  very  HI  and  suffering,  ami  as  I  lay  in  my  itJ  emtunng 
pain,  I  thought  ik<  theot^phical  dogma  of  Ktiwarnntitui  a 
korribl*  otH,  end  I  did  hug  /w  a  reiigion  Ita/fdng  utter 
aaniAi/aficn,  ixlimtion.  Ta  tease  to  fie  setmed  to  mt  tfu  one 
and  only  thing  to  he  desired.  One  night,  in  which  /  wat 
rather  Itghl-headtd,  J  Jound  myuJf,  first  in  heaven  {the  aid- 
fashiciud  tfualdgitai  heiwexi),  very  e«ld,  wry  trhiff  andgrven, 
afi  icides  and  itr,  and  very,  very  told:  the  tingels  half  dad  and 
shivering  I  Then  I  ivas  in  heU,  when  it  was  warm  and  t/ost, 
and  very  Math  and  dirty ,-  /he  devils  si/ting  round  a  stove  (in 
the  dnders) — it  nias  all  most  vivid.  I  wishtd  to  stay  in  suUlur 
ffeet,  nw  did  I  wish  t«  e&me  here  again^  {Extract  Irom 
private  l«ter.)    (1898.) 

A.  A.  W. — or  course  you  arc  very  tired  of  the  sick  body,  and 
the  worried  mind  which  bollicrs  you,  and  you  don't  like  the  chilly 
bca^-cn  nor  the  ditty  hell  any  better;  that  is  all  quite  natural. 
Well,  our  doctrine  ^otrs  with  you  so  far ;  nil  thai  you  arc  so  tired 
of  will  be  annihilated,  never  fear.  It  is  hard  (o  realise  that  all 
thai  will  rcKjIvc  into  the  dements,  and  yet  that  you  will  be  left 
alire,  very  much  alive,  and  all  the  worry  gone  with  the  brain  you 
have  IcTt  behind  you ;  and  it  is  especially  hard  in  sickness. 
'Mien  you  will  lutve  yotir  rcxt,  a  good  long  rest.  If  yfM  don't 
fanqr  the  popular  (.'hristian  heaven  (I  don't)  you  can  make  your- 
MJf  one  which  does  please  you,  and  find  the  oompaiiy  you  like. 
Ta  wish  is  to  have  in  the  world  where  thought  u  the  only  reality. 

And  you  will  stay  in  heaven  just  as  lon^  as  you  want  to  stay. 
Don't  fancy  any  capricious  power  will  turn  you  out  and  shut  the 
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door  upon  you  apimt  your  will.  Rut  if  there  is  any  seed  of  im- 
tnorulitf  in  yvu,  there  will  come  a  time  when  you  *re  tired  of  that 
tool  Vou  wi]l  have  studied  over  this  put  life  till  you  have 
k&med  all  it  has  to  teach,  and  begin  to  foci  there  arc  possibilities 
within  your  soul  of  itotncthin^  more  and  better  than  the  mere 
"  golden  streets  "  and  "  maosions  "  which  any  Heaven  can  give — 
to  take  your  own  image,  you  will  begin  to  feel  it  chilly  there,  and 
long  for  the  warm  carth'life  once  more.  It  is  on  earth,  not  in 
Heaven,  itiat  the  ligbt  goei  on  which  gains  us  itnmunaUly ;  and 
when  you  feel  you  cannot  keep  out  of  it  any  longer — that  you 
mim  snatch  up  another  body  and  mind  to  "  have  another  go  at 
it  "  {to  use  a  vulgar  but  expresnre  phrase),  (hen,  and  not  before, 
■rill  the  time  come  to  return. 

Bui  you  will  not  come  back  to  the  "mi'j^re"  which  has  so 
wearied  you  iji  your  present  life.  Whilst  you  have  been  resting, 
ibc  world  will  have  moved  on — the  new  race  of  men  developed. 
The  new  body  will  not  only  be  fresh,  young  and  strong,  but  of  far 
Uncr  tnatcrial,  and  with  far  more  delicate  senses  ;  the  tKw  brain 
alive  through  and  through  to  the  promptings  of  the  higher  soul. 
Vou  will  undcrsUnd  then  what  a  pity  it  would  have  been  to  have 
missed  the  glory  and  the  power  of  the  new  life,  the  company  of 
the  new  men  around  you,  and  the  new  and  vigorous  growth  up- 
wards which  comes  of  it  all. 

Annihilabon  ii  possible — in  A  tense — but  most  undesirable. 
There  are  plenty  of  people  about  us  vho  have  contrived  to  put  out 
the  (park  t>(  the  Divine  life  in  them,  and  for  whom  (sorrowful 
thought  1)  the  popular  Christian  Heaven,  or  whatever  correspond- 
ing place  of  enjoyment  the  enlightened  follovrcrs  of  the  Higher 
(Jrit)cif.m  may  invent  for  themselves,  is  completely  sufficing.  If 
this  be  »o ;  if  they  have  not  one  single  desire  to  aid  in  the  growth 
of  humanity  into  Divinity — if  they  have  not  one  sir^le  aspiration 
for  such  growth  in  themKelves,  but  are  perfectly  suislied  with  their 
■elfiali  bliss ;  what  can  come  of  ihetn,  but  that,  as  the  life  they  have 
brought  with  them  from  this  world  slowly  fades  out,  itiey  thetn- 
•elves  shall  slowly  fade  with  it  into  a  blank  unconsciousness  which 
is  anniliilattCHi  for  the  almost  countless  seom  of  this  human  period 
— their  place  lost,  their  diance  ended  I  But,  as  long  as  we  have 
our  hope  left  of  something  belter  to  come  of  us  hereafter,  i  think 
we  can  hardly,  ci'en  in  time  of  sickness  or  suffering,  seriously 
desire  this  1 
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QUBTTIOM    70. 

/  tvish'  to  atk  if  you  mU  UH  mt  l)te  caust  of  great  dtfinssiOM  that 
tiftitcAt  mt  fretfuently  1  It  is  not  nctictd  by  others ;  i  pan  for 
bein^  always  in  good  ipirits.  It  this  Karma  from  a  past  lift? 
Jsitpcssihh  logtt  riiof  this  deprtsaon  t    (1902.) 

A.  B,  C — It  is  impossible  to  give  definite  answers  to  purely 
pencknal  questions  without  knowing  the  t^ircumntinces  of  the 
particular  case,  and  those  who  send  such  queries  to  the  VAhan 
must  fain  be  content  with  the  tame  kind  uf  vague  generalities  as 
the  people  who  send  medical  questions  to  the  inquiry  columns  of 
a  weekly  newspaper,  *.g.,  the  questioner  may  be  suffering  from 
disease  of  the  liver,  or  perhnpit  some  other  unsuspected  bodily 
w^a.  On  the  other  hand,  his  astral  body  may  transmit 
melancholy  JcnpreMions  received  on  the  astral  |>lane,  without  any 
particulars  as  to  the  cause  thereof,  and  goodnen  knows  there  must 
be  horrors  enough  on  that  plane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
seething  mass  of  cruelty  and  corruption  which  wc  call  a  civilised 
community-  Yet  again,  the  qiieieni  may  havt;  reiuton,  as  most  of 
UR  have,  for  being  very  dissatisfied  with  his  conscious  eiToits  at 
sdf-iraprovcmcnt,  and  his  disapproving  ivgo  may  endeavour  to  im- 
press hi.i  ph)'^ical  con.i<^)ou,>tncs$-  Well,  the  cure  would  depend 
upon  the  cause.  In  the  first  possilnlity  it  m^ht  be  a  blue  pill,  or 
a  rhange<l  diet,  or  the  slojiping  of  a  gas  escape,  or  more  fresh  air, 
or  a  score  of  other  things  on  the  purdy  physical  plane  which  react 
prejudicially  on  the  consciou8ness>  In  the  second  po^ibility  a 
resolute  attitude  of  real  sympathy  and  helpfulness  and  a  constant 
remembrance  that  "God's  in  His  heaven,  all's  well  with  the  world" 
might  work  a  cure.  Lastly,  if  the  cau«  be  as  last  suggested,  the 
recolleciioii  thai  all  onward  progress  is  made  up  of  ebbs  and  Sows, 
that  wc  cannot  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds,  or  grow,  like  mush> 
rooms,  in  a  single  night,  but  nuisi  "make  hasi«  slowly,"  and  take 
ihc  seasons  of  light  and  joy,  of  darkness  and  gloom,  with  equal 
equanimity  when  they  come,  9a  come  they  must,  might  be  the 
most  helpful  mcdtcine.  On  this  the  questioner  might  see  Mrs. 
Besant's  Somt  DiffieuUitt  of  l/ie  Inner  Life. 

E.  L. — The  depression  which  the  quetticnier  is  subject  to  may 
arbe  from  one  or  more  causec,  or  sc^-cral  operating  together.  To 
gain  the  true  vision  of  its  source  would  be  only  possible  for  one 
who  could  see  the  inner  life  and  read  the  past.     It  is  sometimes 


the  rMuh  of  a  burden  of  unrtmemhertd  wrong-doing— (hat  is  to 
say,  wroog-iIoinK  which  is  on  the  verge  of  being  expiated,  of  is 
being  to,  putly  in  th«  very  depression  felt — a  burden  which  is 
really  remembered  in  the  Higher  Self,  but  is  rxX  cleariy  n^cognised 
in  the  pre*ent  life,  through  the  media  of  tftis  phyitical  brain.  Or 
ihe  person  may  be  extremely  sensiiiTC  to  ihoughi-waves  of  this 
description  coming  from  others.  His  suriuundings  may  luve 
something  to  do  with  it.  lU-health  ag^in  is  another  cauac.  But  is 
he  quite  correct  in  lerminj^  it  "depression"?  There  comes  to 
earnest-minded  {reople  at  a  certain  si^e  of  evolution  a  sensation 
of  greftt  lonelinefls,a  hun}>LT  which  noiiiing  hitherto  known  or  found 
can  satiny.  Such  may  chafe  under  Ihi^i  ^nse  of  gloom,  and 
imagine  that,  b^'  hlling  the  void  with  some  old  delight,  (hey  will 
escape.  But  if  it  is  the  voice  of  the  awaking  &oul  which  calls, 
then  I  ca.n  wish  nothing  better  for  such  than  that  it  should 
continue  to  pietre  into  the  everyday  consciousness.  If  il  is  merely 
a  passing  emotion  it  will  be  salisRvd — Ibr  the  time  being — or 
drowned  in  the  neit  ware  of  an  oppwile  rumre  which  rushes  over 
the  life.  It  it  Kiid  that  those  who  seek  the  heights  arc  very  lonely. 
But  It  B  only  that  emptinew  which  can  he  filled  wilh  the  Greatest 
and  Best.  Again,  when  we  come  into  contact  with  some  life 
greater  than  our  own,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  sense  of  depre»> 
sion  may  be  more  felt,  and  that  wc  should  rather  rejoice  that 
we  arc  able  to  sense  it  than  strive  lo  avoid  it.  There  b  always 
a  world  burden  which  the  servants  of  the  Good  I^w  are  seeking 
to  ticar.  Il  may  be  that  we  can  in  this  way  play  our  little  part 
»nA  let  some  ctoud  vS  the  darkness  re«  on  us  who  tttv  growing 
stronger.  If  we  drive  it  away,  it  may  fall  on  those  wcikcr,  who 
would  be  almost  overwhelmed  by  it.  It  ts  true  that  wc  arc  not  to 
indulge  in  pessimism  of  a  morbid  nature,  nor  brood  over  our 
persona]  grievances.  We  have  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
Wiy  different  causes. 

Whiehsocrer  of  the  abov«  sources  may  account  for  the  dcprcs- 
fion  spoken  of,  the  safe  and  wise  plan  is  to  meet  il  with  strength, 
confidence  and  paiicnce,  believing  that  il  is  in  the  dark  that  we 
gain  our  truest  strength,  and  that  whether  it  be  the  smaller  or 
Greater  Shadow  that  falls  on  tn,  it  must  alternate  with  the  Light 

A.  H.  W. — On  reading  the  exhaustive  replies  to  this  question  it 
Mfike*  the  writer  that  in  the  rery  wealth  of  suggestions  may  lie 
nore  piuslement  than  help.  He  believes  that  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  cause  of  the  depression  is  physical  rather  than  astral. 
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mental,  or  motnl.  Evciyonc  who  is  ill  experiences  more  or  le» 
depression.  Has  the  quesiionei  performed  the  Yoga  that  is  pain- 
dcsiroytng  wiih  respect  to  his  physical  vehicle?  Are  tliere  no 
littie  excesses  which  might  account  Tor  hie  condition?  It  must 
be  remembered  thai  too  Hitk  is  just  u  must  excess  as  toa  mi^h, 
oikI  that  the  {perfect  -nvLf  lies  along  the  rasoi-edge  betwu«n,  just  2S 
much  in  the  case  of  the  pbysioil  manifestation  of  ilic  Self  as  ia 
any  other. 

The  futile  asceticisms  of  centuries  have  at  least  servtid  to 
demoiutratc  tlwt  if  you  want  a  sane  mind  free  from  ^pression, 
you  Muit  h&ve  a  healthy  brain.  Do  you  obey  tbc  gospel  of 
physiological  righteousness?  Have  yo\i  atlAiiied  itie  perfect 
harmony  in  action  which  that  gospel  i»culcat«a  ?  Wben  you  have 
done  this,  it  is  a  huiidn-U  to  one  thai  your  depression  will  cease  to 
exist.  It  may  be  the  Katiita  of  a  past  life,  but  it  is  much  more 
likely  lo  be  the  ignorance  of  the  present.  Nature  do«s  not  often 
wait  so  long  lo  chastise  hiai  who  is  so  foolish  as  to  Bout  her,  for 
as  a,  man  sows  from  day  to  day  so  must  he  also  reap.  Unless  you 
have  been  laburiously  tmined  fur  the  work,  you  will  not  be  your 
best  adviser  and  physiciun,  btcauit  you  caniuf/  Anarv.  Your  beat 
chancels  to  consult  a  common-sense  doctor  and  do  as  he  tells  you. 


Question  71. 

/JShJ  a/J  my  <0orts  at  leading  tke  higher  lift — and  /key  AaVe  Seen 
eamrtt  and  hHg-ofniinued—inadf  vain  by  an  axl  habit, 
tOHlracUd  many  y^tirs  dgit,  itiJ  frotn  ivhieh,  da  what  I  3(fii/, 
/  eannotfrti  mystlj.  I  am  married  and  have  had  cMldren, 
but  they  hope  ali  ditd ;  1  had  not  the  nttdftd  iife  ta  transmit  to 
thtm.  Sinti  1  have  sei  myulj  an  the  Patk,  and  dant  my  best 
to  saw  good  sud^  J^nd  this  "giani  weed,"  imtead of  Jmunnh- 
lug,  grojfing  stronger  and  stranger.  In  every  other  rttpeet  J 
Stem  to  myself  lo  have  gained  a  certain  amount  a/Jreedom:  / 
tan  go  on  rny  way  carelttt  o/fiieasHre  or  pain,  hut  here  I  am 
htlpUss.  I  knoai  well  the  ruin  of  body  and  soul  U  Mugs — tdl 
tfu  wrtik  I  have  to  expect  in  the  remaining  years  of  my  lije  for 
my uJf  and  my  family  aliJu,  but  all  (onsidtratiams  are  ujtUts 
^  gJBKme  the  victory,  is  there  no  keif  fur  me  I  I  have  not 
yet  lost  all  hope,  but  eiult  failure  weakens  my  confidinfe  and 
brings  me  nearer  lo  the  abyss.  P'or  if  J  lost  that,  what  is  left 
for  me  I     (1901.) 
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A.  A.W. — All  these  "crazes"— the  drink  craze,  the  opium  cruci 

And  tlu;  many  more  of  the  kind — have.  I  believe,  a  single  cause, 

ind  that  issentially  a  physical  one.     They  arc  all  illi^itimate  ways 

oT  obtaining  relief  from  a  condition  of  congestion  of  the  capillaries 

of  the  brain  and  its  consequent  malnutrition.    The  drink-cranng, 

J  the  comnioncst  of  all,  has  most  evidently  this  Toundntion,  as  the 

^  'recognised  working  of  alcohol  is  the  very  relaxation  of  the  MpiUaries 

ct  which  1  spcik.     For  the  time,  the  circulation  in  the  brain  is 

■jtalond  tu  its  normal  c:ondilioii  by  it,  or  even  enhanced;    and 

Ankss  you  can  furnish  the  drunkard  with  some  better  means  of 

attaining  the  same  r«:stilt,  you  cannot  cure  him.     When  a  man,  as 

b  said.  "  takes  (o  dnnk,"  it  is  almost  invariably,  as  doctors  have 

lotig  recognised,  not  the  cause  but  a  tjmptom  of  sooietlilng  wrong 

with  the  brain  :  and  this  is,  I  belie^^e,  where  the  mischief  lies.     In 

this  connection  Dr.  Haig's  book  on  "  Uric  Acid  "  will  be  found 

most  interesting  as  stiggeslii^  a  new  cause  for  tbe  sluggiahneas  of 

circulation  to  vrhtch   I  refer,   as  well  as  a  promisini;  mode  of 

treatment. 

We  have  then  in  such  a  case  as  the  querist  laj-s  before  us  a 
physical  body  in  which  (most  pn>b3bly  by  inheritance)  the  life 
force  is  scanty  and  the  blood-circulation  defective.  It  is  on  such 
an  of);anisaiiun  that  the  temptatiCKi  fastens;  no  one  in  perfect 
bcaltb  con  understa)id  the  fasciruition  of  the  eril  habit,  and  this  is 
qitiie  [Utara]~haw  Kbould  be?  And  the  vanity  of  attempting  lo 
cure  it  by  exhortations  or  denunciations  is  etjually  clear ;  for  to  be 
able  to  prevent  the  body's  indulgence  in  what  it  finds  not  only 
pleasurable  but  actually  profitable  for  the  time,  simply  because  of 
future  evil  conscquenci-s,  implies  a  power  of  the  mind  over  the 
body  which  is  not  to  be  exjiected  at  this  ^tagi-  of  development. 
Now  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  one  who  finds  himself  in  this 
melancholy  condition  may  resolve  to  take  it  a*  his  life's  work,  or 
tbe  work  of  many  lives,  to  conquer  this  by  his  own  strength, 
and  deny  himself  all  assistance  from  outside.  He  must  come 
to  this  sooner  or  later;  he  cannot  pa.ss  forwards  by  any  power 
but  that  of  his  own  soul.  But  one  who  hax  undertaken  duties 
to  others,  is  (as  it  seems  to  nic)  bound  tu  do  everjihing  in 
his  power  to  gain  relief  at  once,  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  these  duties. 
To  him  I  would  say :  It  is  your  duty  not  only  to  strive  for 
delivciaocc  by  meditation  and  prayer,  but  to  use  all  the  physical 
means  which  metbcal  science  can  afford.  It  is  (aa  I  have  said) 
nuinly  a  physical  matter  ;  and,  as  you  would  call  in  the  doctor  if 
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yoi  veic  pgrroied  (ram  work  by  a  broken  arm  or  1^  so  you 

^Hy  ahoold  da  now.     Of  coorsc  it  would  be  much  grander  and  more 

>C  J^paifcit  tn  do  it  aQ  aloae.  but  you  cant,  and  there  is  an  end! 

Aad  Ac  doctor  can  do   much    for   you;    far   more    tlum   the 


,v 


Eadl  Unc  iboidd  not  weaken  our  conriclcncc.  Every  c^ort. 
cwca  ttwgh  tt  ends  in  bUurc  on  this  plane,  btin^s  us  new  strength 
far  aett  tisie.  We  onisi  bdievc  in  oursdTea— that  the  Divine 
^■(k,  vkicb  19  oar  Efe,  can  never  be  destrojred  or  dt^feitled  ;  our 
HOBKf  9  ctmin,  howciti  king  it  may  be  ddaycd.  But  when  ihe 
tdb  «s  that  ihh  struggle  seems  to  him  to  be  tbe  lost — 
he  has  canqaered  pleasure  and  pain  save  only  this  one 
I  fed  nidiiKd  to  say  something  for  which  I  can  produce 
■0  aXhorily  bol  which  seems  to  me  to  be  true,  I  thtnk  he  m.iy 
mKf  jnhaiitf  be  cotncL  In  all  himories  of  initiations,  this  in 
altnp  1^  *e(]r  hsi  trial.  Evm  on  Dante's  Mount  of  Pui^tory, 
■WdhiithsVHtfdioC  Inilianon  most  fiimiliar  to  many  of  us,  the 
kcwMck  tMnsoBt  ifaia  bonun  weakness  is  the  entrance  porch 
lolbthmitM.  Only  when  he  thinks  all  is  done,  he  will  Gnd 
tiMt  it  is  only  ttK  eotrance  to  new  trials  on  a  higher  plane ;  it  is 
[^riiiMr  veH  tot  OS  thit  wc  hB«-c  rto  idea,  no  dream,  of  tbe  purity 
««  MM  amiD  before  the  gates  actually  open  to  u%. 

May  1  ton  (vand  from  the  st-ige,  and  for  a  moment  address 
Ike  MtlMve*?  If  «wry  one  of  my  readers  would  add  to  their 
MrdrracicMsa  tbo«Blu—«  prayer Jf  they  prefer  tbe  word—ibr 
^  two  Gw  ^ree  who  bavc  asked  our  help,  and  the  many  thousands 
•tR»  med  il  for  tbe  aaune  re«son,  they  would  do  more  (or  the 
«iieUft  wvMM*  tkon  tbejr  have  any  idea  ot  For  of  all  shapes  of 
lt»  VMlManow,  Ait  is  pertiaps  the  most  common ;  tbe  most 
InyvllWk  lif  ttvatcd  only  on  the  World- plane,  and  at  the  same  time 
lib*  «W  in  wlArh  a  thoqght  of  encouragement,  a  breath  of  ^c«  air 
i^Ml  tlk»  WBts  of  the  xmit  has  most  power  to  help.  What  such 
fMl*  W<^  ^  *K>t  vaibottatiun  or  warning  —that  you  cannot  give— 
M  lyiHUwl  tfrMflth,  whirt)  is  just  what  your  loving  interest  ts 
iMt  t^  il'*'*  (^  llK*n  ftm  tbe  Sun  of  righteousness. 
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QvBsnoH  72. 

A  person  J  am  iK^uainM  with  has  thi  hightst  atfiiralums  and 
bt$l  tkiirts  to  Ntk  1  fure  and  Hohit  /^,  and  la  he  tAffr»ugh  in 
hit  daily  work,  hut  has  a  very  uvak  tvHI.  7>W  aj/tr  lime  hi 
ttiis  me  he  has  jormed  rtsoiHtivns  (0  live  purtty  and  start  a  tew 
l^,  and  shortly  after  has  falUn.  He  is  hef^nning  /o  IhitA 
thai  it  is  no  use  tryit^  ordy  la  /ait,  and  ash  for  advite, 
What  is  the  test  method  by  which  sm^h  a  fersom  can  sfrtngthen 
aweahwiUt    <i84>6.) 

A.  A.  W. — ll  nifty  perhaps  be  a  comfort  to  your  friend  to  know 
thai  bis  case  is  pretty  nearly  the  universal  one  All  who  ha<rc 
had  anylhing  to  do  willi  the  true  "cure  of  souts"— ihe  mow 
divine  of  all  huntnn  occupations — Jtnow  thai  it  is  liiietly  a  nifttter 
of  degree.  But  few  of  the  souls  now  i»  manifestatjun  have  been 
so  cxtraordinaiily  diligent  in  past  lives  us  to  have  bn>uji;bt  to  this 
one  a  will  *'  strong  "  in  the  iietuc  iii  which  Occulti&ts  usi;  the  n'ord, 
and  even  the  highest  of  these  hiirc  hud  to  begin  from  the 
beginning  jusi  tike  ountelret,  and  luive  liad  life  after  life  to  struggle, 
and  at  times  been  tempted  like  us  to  despair.  For  immediate 
t»c  the  lesson  of  Ml  old  Egyptian  story  will  do  well  enough. 
**  A  j-oong  brother  came  to  an  elder,  saying,  '  Kaiher,  I  have 
hUen  I '  '  Very  well,  my  son  \  get  up  again  I '  And  the  next 
day,  and  tlte  next,  and  dny  after  day  he  came  again,  and  the 
rather  never  ceased  to  say,  'Get  up  again,'  until  the  youiig  man 
grew  weary  .mil  jaid,  '  Father,  how  Inng  is  this  to  go  on  ? '  And 
the  old  man  answered  solemnly,  'Until  death  comes  and  finds 
you  standing — or  laUai ! '  "  But  the  ctoteric  doctrine  has  some- 
thing better  still  to  teach.  It  is  not  true  (believe  me !)  that  God 
waits  as  it  were  to  trap  you  at  the  hour  of  death — that  is  a  dcvil^ 
work,  not  a  God's !  To  train,  to  strengthen  your  weak  will  is  a 
work  of  many  lives,  and  the  many  lives  in  which  to  do  it  will 
not  fail  you — it  is  just  for  that  that  the  worlds  were  made  and 
the  almost  countless  centuries  of  the  Manvantara  roll  on  their 
way  I  From  all  time  the  great  souU  of  ihe  earth  have  known  and 
Uught  that  "No  soul  that  holds  or>v  right  desire  gocth  the  road 
of  loss."  Do  nut  be  imiwtient  i  your  ellons  may  not  bring  you 
in  this  life  the  feeling  of  virtue  triumphant  which  would  make 
you  happy  and  proud  of  yourself — it  is  often  better  ihey  should 
not  i  but  not  one  moment's  rc»staoce  will  fail  to  return  to  you  in 
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your  Dcxt  birth  as  new  /t>avr  for  tb«  great  "  Sf(bt  between  tlie 
living  and  Uie  dead."  Only  do  not  wasite  time  in  rc^et, 
still  less  worse  than  waste  it  in  despair,  ir  so  much  time 
has  been  iI1-u.sed,  it  is  onl}-  the  more  needful  at  aace,  without 
stopping  to  look  back,  to  push  forward.  Spite  of  all  falls, 
you  ^iiA  make  the  prdgrcis  permilied  you  lij-  the  Karma  i>f  your 
past  lives  if  you  only  keq)  your  steady  resolution.  Take  St. 
Frands  de  Sates'  lesson.  You  perliap«  thitik  <hc  says)  virtue  is 
to  be;  liad  ready  made,  and  that  you  have  itnly  to  [Hit  it  on  like  a 
top<:oat  I  Not  so ;  you  have  to  make  it  yourself,  stitch  by  stitch  ; 
and  you  may  be  very  glad  if  you  get  your  gatinent  ready  to  put 
Of)  five  ntinultis  before  you  die. 

Bui  in  speaking  of  strong  will,  the  word  ii  often  misunderstood. 
A  person  who&e  klraic  nature  is  strong  and  unregulated  by  his 
higher  self — who,  as  is  said,  kiruws  what  he  wants  attd  means  to 
have  it,  is  often  called  a  man  of  strong  will.  An  Occultist  would 
say  he  had  developed  no  wili  at  all,  spile  of  the  intense 
determination  to  )iavc  his  owit  way,  which  even  we  are  apt  to  look 
longingly  at,  as  tlie  gift  to  be  desired.  As  wc  ha\'e  been  lately 
reminded,  desire  only  becomes  will  when  turned  upwards  instead 
of  downtmrds,  and  tliis  radical  charge  is  not  to  be  effected  l^  a 
single  pull  at  the  teins  or  a  shil^  of  the  rudder.  Nor  is  a  strong 
will  a  "gift"  to  be  obtained  by  any  (tcUtively)  short  course  of 
training,  as  might  be  the  opening  of  the  astral  vision  or  the  like. 
"Pic  fnh  way  to  reach  it  is  patiently  to  take  up,  one  by  one,  our 
multitudinous  desires,  and  turn  them  in  the  right  direction  ;  and 
when  ihey  break  away,  time  al^r  time,  still  patiently  (like  Ilnicc's 
spider)  to  recommence.  At  first  glance  this  look&  a  mere 
provocation  to  despair,  but  it  is  not  so.  You  say  your  friend  has 
the  highest  aspirations  and  best  desires  to  live  a  pure  and  noble 
life — rery  well,  each  of  these  asinraiions  is  an  exercise  of  will,  and 
the  more  he  makes,  and  the  more  desperate  cnctgy  he  puts  into 
them,  the  more  the  true  will  grows.  The  temptation  to  despair 
comes  from  this — that  he  cannot  yvA  make  his  physical  organisa- 
tion obey  \\%*  will,  but  thb  is  a  matter  of  practice.  I.,ook  at  a  child 
learning  to  write,  trying  to  make  an  O,  say.  He  knaajs  what  he 
wants  to  do;  his  toUi  to  do  it  is  strong  enougli,  but  the  stiff 
muscles  have  not  yet  learnt  to  obt;y  his  will  and  it  goes  tretnutous 
and  blotted,  till  he,  in  his  small  way,  often  despairs  like  his  elders. 
If  your  friend  will  believe  nie,  who  luivc  cried  over  my  copy  book 
as  mudiasnvwt  gnjwn-up  children,  his  trouble  is  no  more  than 
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this.  The  teacher  does  not  spend  time  in  counting  up  the 
wriggles  and  the  blots,  knowing  that  time  and  patient  repetition 
will,  sooner  or  later,  make  the  little  hand  a  fit  tool  for  the  work. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  that  much  abused  passage  in  Light  on  the 
Path,  which  is  most  wholesome  doctrine  for  those  who  hatie  high 
aspirations  and  good  desires.  Such  an  one  may  "wait  with 
patience  the  time  when  the  temptation  shall  no  longer  affect  him," 
because  he  knows  that  his  stumbles  are  stumbles  in  running,  and 
that  in  spite  of  them  he  is  making  prc^ess  towards  his  goal. 
They  are  matters  of  sorrow,  of  shame,  but  they  are  not  fatal, 
unless  he  sits  down  by  the  wayside  to  regret  and  to  despair. 

As  long  as  we  are,  in  any  sense,  human,  we  cannot  escape 
something  of  this  feeling.  We  must  be  high  up  indeed  on  the 
Path  before  we  cease  to  feel  the  inadequacy  of  our  power  to 
express  our  good  will,  our  longing  for  service.  All  that  we  do 
must  still  be  less  than  what  we  would  do.  Perhaps  Robert 
Browning's  deepest  insight  is  in  the  two  lines : 

.    .    .     Dimly  I  discern 
Infinite  passion,  and  the  pain        x,^^^ 
Of  finite  hearti  Ihat  yeflm,  J"^^^  ^,_ 
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QUESTIOX   7  J. 

fs  it  iMfifiostd  to  ht  a  fact  that  pert«n!  of  great  p<nv<rs  of  mt'td, 
perhaps  also  fomirintd  with  titvattd  thffttght  and  gtntdntss  of 
ttearit  must  have  a/rrieruui  eountUis  inatrnations  Itfort  arriv- 
in^  at  that  excdUnt  slate  t  Jfso.  haw  is  attothtrfaet  aeaninted 
/rr,  vii.,  tliai  toother  witk  thou  high  ^valitiet  tht  same  mtn 
not  seldom  potseti,  in  ame  o$-  another  farm,dtephas*nfttofiottiJ 
What  eatld  bt  the  ffriginat  slate  of  sneh  Eg»s ;  and  by  what 
protest  have  they  daaloped  to  airtousfy  I  What  wiU  be  their 
fntttre  aurte  ofprv^ession  or  relrograsxon  t     { 1 898.) 

B.  K. — Ail  high  development  along  any  line  is  ihe  fruit  of 
long  effort  snO  many  birlha;  but  it  is  not  an  absolute  Tact  that 
people  "of  derated  thou);ht  and  goodness  of  heart"  do  possetaj 
"  deep  baseness  of  soul."  People  of  great  intcllccttial  01  artistic 
dcvdopment  may,  of  course,  though  exceptionally,  be  very  unde- 
veloped morally,  and  so  exhibit  "baseness  of  soul"— or  what 
the  world  considers  as  such — but  to  imaj^ne  that  a  penon 
of  really  high  moral  development  should  do  so  is  absurd,  simply 
because  it  is  selfcontradicior)'.  For  if  a  mail  is  highly  developed 
morally,  be  cannot  ipso  faeta  act  otherwise  llian  nobly,  because  | 
Just  in  so  fat  as  he  docs  act  ignobly,  just  so  far,  and  in  such 
re3{}cct  is  his  moral  dcvclopntcnt  imperfect. 

As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  question,  since  in  the  lang  run  "all 
soub  develop   all   powers,"  each   must   make   up  and  devdopi 
whatever  is  lackir^  in  his  perfect  full  divinity— but  that  it  ia.^ 
"  tn&nitc "  titnc.    Speaking  iinitely,  a  man  may  go  a  very  long 
way  along  oive  hne — lay  the  intellectual — but  remain  very  bock*  j 
ward  on  another — say  tlK  artistic  01  moral.     But  the  conditiona , 
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of  human  evolution  arc  such  ihat  llw  tenctisncy  is  al«'a>-s  towardii 
equilibhuni,  and  the  laur  of  pain  may  aUnoit  be  said  to  ensure  bjr 
its  Jiction  a  fairly  rounded  &nd  harmonious  growth  for  th«  indi- 
vidual human  soul,  by  the  time  the  seven  rounds  of  his  pilgrimage 
are  camplctt.-d. 

QuEsnox  74. 

/n  tkt  tost  ofvtry  prominent  publU  men,  ^rtttl  Ofn^utrors  and  so  «H, 
art  sut^  inJiviJiiais  trated  ba<k  /*»  olhtr  charaelrrs  waifying 
corrtspondiHg  poiitiam  •>/ pamtr  and  infiutnct  in  tht  past.  Or 
is  it pouiblt  far  an  Ego,  hilhtria  working  in  an  unobsfniiivt 
Jaskian,  suddenly  to  spring  up  into  fame  and  poustrf    (1898.) 

B.  G. — Great  faculty  in  any  dq^arimi-nt  of  life  is  alvrays  a 
matter  of  growth,  and  [)resup[M>e«  attention  directed  (hereto 
ihiDi^h  a  series  of  hves.  A  "  prominein "  public  man  would 
hardly  l>egii)  by  beinj;  jtrominent,  but  would  gradually  work  hi^ 
way  into  the  position.  "  Aspirations  and  desires,"  we  are  told, 
"become  capadties;  repeated  thoughts,  tendencies)  and  wills 
to  perform,  actions,"  but  in  the  earthly  lives  between  those  of  de- 
vachanic  assimilation,  the  physical  body  would  need  training  and 
scope  (or  action  along  the  lines  un  which  ihe  Ego  was  advancing. 
In  order,  for  instance,  to  possess  the  powers  of  Of]ganisaiion, 
foresight  and  endurance  required  1>y  a  great  general,  there  would 
have  to  be  opportunities  on  the  physical  plane  for  the  exercise  and 
gradual  exteriialisaiion  of  such  powers.  But  Itie  training,  1 
suppose,  might  take  place  in  a  rclativ'cly  unobtrusive  fashion. 

So  aim  with  great  i^ilosophcrs,  great  artists,  etc.  But  here 
again,  as  the  evolution  of  faculty  proceeded,  a  certain  amount  of 
self-expretsion,  it  seems  lo  me,  would  always  make  itself  felt  in 
various  lines,  and  make  itself  felt  in  ever-widening  circles  in  pro- 
portion  lo  ihe  growing  power  within. 

A.  A.  W. — When  we  fully  realise  the  principle  that  powers  in 
tine  life  are  the  rciults  of  efforts  in  previous  ones,  wc  »hall  at  once 
see  that  it  is  nearly  certain  that  any  unc  who  displays  excraordt- 
nary  lalcnt,  or,  ax  we  call  it,  genius,  must  l>c  the  lumporary 
manifestation  of  a  soul  who  has  worked  at  his  subject  for  many 
livea,  though  possibly  this  may  be  the  first  time  he  luu  brought 
it  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  "spring  up  into  fame  and  power."  A 
great  tnathemacician,  who  sees  at  a  glance  what  an  ordinary  tnon 
would   take  volumes   of  calculation    to   prove — a    Moeart    wbo 
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can  play  Iwrfore  he  can  speak — a  port  who  "lisps  in  mimhen 
for  ihe  numbers  came,"  are  all  results  of  labour  spent,  ver^ 
possibly  for  many  thotuand  years,  upon  their  varioua  arte.  The 
same  aiiist  be  the  case  urith  a  man  like  Napoleon,  who  had  a  true 
geium  forthe  iirt  of  war.  But  there  arc  many  promirtent  public 
mwi,  and  even  great  conquerore,  of  whom  wc  need  not  think  sn 
highly ;  who  owe  ihdr  position  more  to  outward  circumstance  thao 
to  inward  power.  It  would,  for  example,  not  be  hard  to  recognise 
Napolconas  a  reincarnation  of  Julius  Cicsat,  if  we  were  so  informed, 
but  that  Ciwai  should  have  become  the  Duke  of  Wclbngton  (who 
was  on^  a  great  general,  and  n»f  a  great  man),  would  not  be  so 
easy  to  believe.  The  subject  (like  all  which  depend  upon  the  work- 
ings of  Karma),  is  of  almost  inconceivable  complexity.  We  all  know 
that  there  arc  "  spirits  "  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  assuring  all  tbt*ir 
friends  that  they  have  been  very  remarkable  personages  in  pAst  times, 
Buddha,  Socrates,  Plalo,  St  John  the  Erangclist,  Cassar— or  at 
least  Cieor^je  Wathinj^tun  or  Ben.  Franklin — hut  wt;  don'l  take 
these  ivry  seriously.  I  fancy  one  rule  might  be  laid  down  which 
would  put  aside  a  good  many  such  idcnttfkations  — once  a  great 
man,  always  a  great  man.  I  must  explain,  however.  To  take  an 
old  example,  Bacon  may  have  been  forced  by  his  cril  Karma  lo 
return  as  a  mere  money-lender;  but  if  socli  were  the  case,  we 
should  expect  him  to  be  a  very  remarkable  moncy-lcndcr^a  kind 
of  Ralph  Nickleby  at  the  least ;  wbalcvcr  his  citcum stances,  the 
innate  power  and  energy  of  the  E^o  must,  one  would  say.  somehow 
sbine  ouL  He  might  be  a  wicked  man,  n  miserable  man,  but 
never,  surely,  an  insignitkaat  one. 


Question  75. 

Sina  tpt  Mirve  Theoiophy  to  hi  tht  h^hist  goc^  hate  is  tfif  fact  fo 
he  cx/i/aintJ  that  we  st4  arouttd  ut  mart}'  hijgAiyiievchpeJ 
ptrsens,  of  greattr  tnteUi^Mce  or  grrater  dtzroiwn  than  tht 
average  members  of  our  Swiety,  wfv  ytt  setm  tntirely  intapaNt 
of  apprtaafiiij;  its  ttafhin^l    ('857.) 

C  VV.  I... — It  secois  to  mc  that  the  answer  to  this  (juesbon  is 
10  be  found  in  the  necessity  for  a  lialnnced  development.  The 
perfirct  man — the  .Adept,  as  we  call  him — is  esseniiallf  the 
wcllbalaiKed  man.  He  liai  all  the  magnificent  intellect  of  the 
scientifk  man.  and  all  the  heart-whole  devotion  of  the  best  ty|ie 
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~6f  reiigiou'i  man.  but  both  of  Diem  r.ii<ied  to  an  infinitdy  hiiihrr 
power ;  Hud  he  has  also  th«  discrimination  which  «ruljlc$  him  to 
direct  both  of  them  aright 

But  wc  down  here,  who  are  as  j-ct  so  Tar  from  being  Adepts, 

are  mostly  very  unc'iiially  (lrvdo|>e(l,  and  though  non«  of  thetc 

qualifications  is  so  strong  in  us  as  it  slvoutd  be,  we  shall  generally 

find  tliai  one  of  tlMm  has  grown   somewhat  in  advance  of  the 

othen.    It  is  almost  inevitable  tliat  tbis  should  be  so,  and  though 

thi.'i  inequality  i^  in  niany  ways  dangerous,  it  is  at  any  rate  better 

to  have  one  quality  in  excels  of  the  rest,  than  to  have  dc%'tfloped 

none  at  all,  which  is  the  posiiion  of  the  vast  majority  or  mankind. 

The  really  religious  man,  whose  noble  devotion  leads  him  to 

ve  a  life  of  beauliful  un<<eirishne3s,  has  developed  within  himself 

a  splendid  and  most    necessary  quality;  and  if  not  in  this  life, 

then  in  some  life  to  come,  he  will  certainly  learn  where  that 

devotion  is  really  due,  and   bow   the   wonderful   force  which  it 

generates  can  best  be  appli^-d.     MeAniime  as  far  as  that  quality 

^ffOCS  he  is  an  example  for  ua,  and  wc  may  Icam  from  him. 

^F  Equally    pecetsary   &ictors   arc   the    keen    intellect    and    the 

^mnwearied    pcrsc\-erancc  of  the  man  of  science,    and    equally 

^worthy  of  our   imitation ;  and   assuredly  be  will   one  day   learn 

in  what  direction   powers  so  transcendent  ran  most  profitably 

and   uselully   be  employed.     It   must    never  for   a   moment  be 

supposed  that  either  of  ihete  men  is  wasting  time  in  following  out 

bis  particular  line  of  development,  one-sided  though  it  may  be ; 

for  all  these  faculties  have  to  be  evolved,  and  if  wc  hiw  them 

at  present  only  in  3  lesser  degree,  most  cettninly  we  shall  some 

day  have  to  spend   time   in   acquiring   them. 

Sliil,  though  we  may  be  behind  many  in  both  these  respects, 

we  have  yet    learned  one  thittg,  for   lack  of  which  botli  the 

religious  man  and  live  scientilic  ntatt  progreu  less  definitely  than 

ihcy  inighL      Wc  have  learned    something  of  the    grand  old 

wtsdoni-cel^ion,  of  tbc  reality  which  lies  beliifid  all  outer  mani- 

^fntation ;  and  so  marvellous  is  the  result  of  this  knowledge,  that 

^Ht  enatilea  us  not  only  to   use  our  forces  to  the  best  adi>'antag^ 

^vbut  also  in  many  cases  to  grasp  at  once  the  real  meaning  of 

HoitKh  in  tlie  studicn  both  of  science  and  of  religion  which  still 

remains  dark  even  to  such  men  as  those  of  whom  we  liavc  bei:ii 

speaking.     And  this  wisdom   they  on  tlieir  |iarl  will  otte  day 

have  to  acquire. 

Another  way  of  putting  the  same  idea  is  to  tay  that  a  person's 
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power  of  as»mitating  Thcosophy  depends  upon  his  scquaint- 
ance  with  it  ot  ignorance  oI  it  in  his  Lost  incarnation.  If  he  has 
studied  along  these  lines  before,  his  higher  self — his  true  F.go — hag 
already  butlc  ihese  tiuihs  into  himself  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  j 
and  though  he  may  not  always  be  able  to  impress  them 
defirutely  on  ihe  personality  without  assistance,  when  they  a*v 
presented  to  that  personality  he  can  at  least  give  that  deifinite 
certainty  that  these  things  an:  so,  which  wc  call  an  intuitional 
iposp  of  Theoitophy. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  has  not  yet  met  with  the  facts 
underlying  life,  but  has  spent  Heveial  liv<3  mainly  in  devt:lopinj{ 
one  uf  the  other  sidcii  of  his  chnrarier,  I'heosophy  awakens  at 
first  no  special  response  in  him,  and  is  very  likely  to  be  hastily 
rejected  as  seeming  to  disagree  with  what  is  the  dominant  factor 
in  his  life.  Inequality  of  development  is  the  key  to  this  mysterj, 
as  it  is  to  so  many  others  in  the  world  around  us. 


Quss■no^  76. 

Can  tifej'iuigr  if  a  Sfiut  is  HndevelaftJ  as  a  fvMe  by  itt  tanduff  $» 
this  ituarnation  I  Is  murder,  vr  any  so-icMtd  heineui  crime, 
fraaj  ftfsitive  of  an  umtetjelepeJ  souH     (icjoo.) 

A.  A.  W. — 1^1  me  rather  suggest  to  the  querist  not  to  be  so 
curious  as  to  the  *'  development "  of  the  souh  he  may  meet.  And 
this,  not  only  on  lh«  general  pnnci[>le  all  great  Teachers  hnw  laid 
down  that  we  should  judge  no  one  but  oui^clves ;  his  question 
betrays  that  he  has  not  gra.-iped  the  true  meaning  of  "development," 
with  which  the  popular  standards  of  virtue  and  crime  have  but 
little  to  do.  The  cnidily  of  the  [lopul.ir  Christian  view,  that  every 
man,  whatever  his  state  of  development,  is  virtuous  if  he  retrains 
from  certain  actions  which  are  baptized  as  (in  our  querist's  words) 
'•  heinous  crimes,"  and  is  wicked  if  he  does  not  refrain  ftom  them, 
must  he  quite  laid  aside  tn  considering  things  frotn  tlie  standpoint 
of  the  Wisdom.  It  ia  not  the  action,  but  the  attitude  of  the  mind 
towards  it,  which  marks  the  doer's  spiritual  condition.  A  familiar 
exarapie  is  that  of  the  Australian  savage  who  killed  and  ste  his 
wife,  and  10  all  remonttraitces  that  iliii  action  was  "bad,''  replied 
cheerfully,  "No,  no;  she  is  very  good!"  Here  everyone,  J 
think,  wUl  see  that  the  mark  of  the  man's  savi^ery— of  his 
(inde\-elopcd  soul— is,  not  at  all  that  he  killed  his  wife  {many 
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lughly  "  developed  "  men  have  done  that) ;  not  even  that  he  ate 
her — that  a  tt  inalieT  of  tistc  onlj- ;  but  precisely  in  fiis — that 
barJDgdone  sn  he  had  no  feeling  about  it  except  thai  she  was 
good  to  vat ;  thai  he  had  killed  and  eaten  at  a  lion  or  tiger  might 
have  done,  and  that  all  the  va<it  array  nr  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
such  an  act  would  call  up  in  thctnindsofacivilisixl  man  simply  did 
not  exist  for  him — ^had  yet  to  be  dcreloped.  If  the  querist  «iLl 
follow  up  this  suggestion  as  to  what  dcvclopnicnt  realty  tncansi 
be  will  xee  ihiit  wliilst  a  mimtatly  and  spiritually  dcvduped  man 
could  not  have  murdered  in  the  way  the  savajtc  dtii,  withont  feet 
in);  or  conscierKe  iMdng  ttirrc^  to  action,  ni:vt:(ll)elei!t  his  de^-elop- 
titL-nt  givts  not  (he  slightest  security  against  his  commitiiDg 
murder  in  his  own  way.  Had  David  been  a  satagc  be  would  not 
liave  wanlod  to  kill  Uriah — true ;  but  having  done  it,  lie  would  Iiavc 
had  no  remorse  of  coosdenoe  for  it — it  was  yuA  his  "  dei'dopment " 
which  drove  him  to  tnurdcr  to  conceal  a  fault  of  which  the  savage 
would  have  had  no  consdousi>ess.  Our  answer  to  the  qucction 
then,  is  ilial  it  is  not  at  all  the  theological  hetHouinest  of  the  crime 
which  marks  it  as  done  by  t>ne  not  far  from  the  brute  ;  there  ore 
nnues  as  well  as  rices  which  bctoi^  to  the  undinreloped  stages. 
Many  well-meaning  suub  are  now  even  going  about  dtung  good, 
trampting  .u  with  iron-shod  booisover  the  tcndcrest  sensibilities  of 
ibe  unfortunate  objects  oflbeir  charity,  more  diatincily  marked  a.H 
" undeveloped  souls"  by  their  utter  want  of  feeling  and  ^m> 
pathy  with  those  they  desire  to  relieve'than  if  they  were  to  commit 
every  crime  in  the  Decalogue.  W'c  develop,  first  brain,  (hen 
mind  i  and  lastly,  spirit.  When  we  come  to  this  last  we  are  safe; 
but.  till  then,  the  assiitancc  which  morality  obtains  from  develop- 
ment of  intellect  only,  will  go  no  further  than  the  enlighti^ned 
selfishness  cxprcBscd  in  the  immortal  Yankee  saying :  "  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy— 1  know  it,/w/w  tried  both i" 


Question  77. 

if,  tu  Thcosophy  teaches,  man  t'i  an  emanation  from  tht  Divine,  how 
comet  it  to  pail  that  he  has  ta  etfofve  upwards  from  a  quite  law 
form  of  lift — why  is  he  not  at  Ofue  made  likt  his  Creator,  on 
the  principle  that  tihe  hegets  like  f  It  teemt  a  somewhat  eium^ 
method  of  freattM,  apart  from  the  ahwe  ghjeeti^n.  th,i/  man 
thmti  hare  to  go  through  so  mueh  suffering  and  distress  in 
order  fa  achieve  vhat  an  aii-fowerfu!  and  ali-good  Logos  might 
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hevt  dam  al  ouet  with  oiu  ttrake  t/  hit  wili-poteer.  I  shiuid 
Hkt  this  gtttttion  answered  {ij  it  mn  be  aaswtnd),  and  pieast 
do  Hoffwer  if  vf  itjViI  '*«Wfrf(,  wards,  wards."    {1899.) 


C.  W.  L.' — I  do  not  know  tlwt  we  are  io  a  position  to  criticise 
the  method  of  crealioii  anil  decide  whether  it  is  clumsy  or  uther- 
wise,  or  whether  it  could  not  have  been  done  in  some  other  and 
much  <;juier  mtj.  We  arc  canoemcd  onljr  with  tlie  fi^s  of 
evolution,  and  why  the  Logos  who  has  charge  of  it  chose  (o  act  in 
this  way  or  in  that  is  certainly  not  our  business. 

Yet  there  aecma  lilttc  difficulty  in  at  least  indicating  the  lines 
along  which  the  answer  to  this  question  may  he  found.  Uisquiie 
true  that  man  is  an  emanation  from  the  substance  of  the  Divine^ 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  substance  when  it  issues  forth 
is  undiiferentiatcd,  and  from  our  point  of  view,  unconscious  ;  that ' 
is  to  say,  it  has  within  it  rather  the  potentiality  of  consaousness 
than  anything  to  which  w«  arc  in  th«  habit  of  applying  thai  teru). 

In  its  deiceni  into  matter  it  is  simply  gathering  round  it  the 
matter  of  the  dilTcrcni  planes  tiirough  which  it  passes,  and  it  is  notj 
until,  having  T«icli«d  the  lowest  [joint  of  its  evolution  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  it  turns  upwards  and  begins  its  return  to  the 
Ic^'cl  whence  it  came,  that  it  commences  to  develop  what  wc  call 
consciousness  at  all.  It  is  for  thai  reason  that  man  begins  lirst  of 
all  to  develop  his  consciousness  on  the  physical  plane,  and  it  is 
only  after  fully  attaining  that,  that  he  begins  to  be  conscious  upon 
the  a^^tml  ard  mental  planes  in  luni. 

No  doubt  God  might  have  made  man  purf>cct  and  obedient 
to  the  law  by  one  act  of  His  will,  but  is  it  not  obnous  that  such  a' 
man  would  have  been  a.  mere  Automaton,  that  the  will  working  in 
him  would  have  been  (iod's  will,  not  his  own  ?  What  the 
deured  was  to  call  into  existence  from  His  own  substance  tboael 
who  should  be  like  unto  Him  in  jtoweT  and  gtory,  absolutely  free 
to  dioosc  and  yet  abaolutcly  certain  also  to  choose  the  right 
and  not  the  wrong,  because  in  addition  to  perfect  power  they 
would  have  perfect  knowledge  and  perfect  love. 

It  is  not  eaay  to  imagine  any  other  way  in  which  this  result 
could  bv  achieved  but  that  which  has  been  adopted — the  plan  of 
leaving  man  free,  and  ihcrcfoie  capable  of  mailing  mistakes. 
From  those  mi&takes  he  learns  and  gains  experience,  and  although 
in  such  a  scheme  as  this  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  evil, 
and  llicrcfore  sorrow  and  suffering,  yvi  when  the  part  these  play  as 
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ctora  in  nun's  evolution  ni  iiTO[>erly  anderxtood,  I  think  wr  shall 
artain  a  truer  view  of  iliem  than  is  exivessed  in  th«  question 
under  coiisidcratiun.  Most  enipltAtically  it  b  true  that,  how- 
ever dark  the  clouds  niajr  look  froni  below,  those  clouds  are  l>y 
[heirvcry  nature  transient,  and  above  and  behind  them  all  the 
mighty  Sun,  which  wilt  at  La»l  dissipate  them,  h  always  shining,  so 
that  the  old  saying  is  jusuficd,  that  a//  things,  even  the  man 
unlikely  looking,  ate  in  reality  working  together  (or  good. 

This  much  al  least  all  who  httve  made  any  rml  progress  in 
theosophical  study  Ariffw  foi  themselves  as  an  absolute  certainly, 
and  while  they  cannot  hope  to  ptoTe  it  to  those  who  have  not  as 
>-et  hkd  Chctr  experience,  at  lea^  they  can  bear  testimony  lu  it 
with  no  unocitain  voice,  and  that  testimony  is  surely  not  without 
its  value  for  soiiU  who  are  siill  struggling  towards  the  light. 

A.  A.  W.— <!)ur  friend  i»  mistaken  if  he  imagines  that  anything 
we  TheosophiRts  can  sny  on  the  matter  fan  he  more  than  mere 
words  to  him,  unless  he  himself  can  oltogvlber  cliange  the  point  of 
view  from  which  he  looks.  Simply  to  give  the  Almighty  All-wise 
Creator  postulated  in  modem  (rhristinn  theology  a  neH'  name,  and 
call  him  an  "  all-|>owcrful  and  all-good  X^ogos,"  brings  Him  not  a 
hair't-breadth  nearer  to  us.  It  is  just  the  assumption  that  this 
world,  us  it  actually  exists  around  u»,  was  made  by  such  a  Creator, 
entirely  free  to  nrrange  all  things  according  to  His  fancy,  which 
fomu  the  logical  difficulty  which  all  thoughtful  |>er»oiis  feel— the 
riddle  for  which  we  mis/  have  an  answer,  and  the  answer  to  which 
fJui  Christianity  cannot  furnish  us.  The  qiwrijt  a  right— wc 
oa|^t  to  l>e  ashamed  that  we  have  so  long  permitted  ourselTcs  to 
be  hii»defed  by  kaleidoscopic  rcanangements,  one  after  another,  of 
such  ttvrA  as  ihe  "inscrutable  counsels  of  the  Almighty,"  and 
the  like — from  recognising  the  actual,  evident,  undeniable  facts  of 
the  case. 

Witen  our  doctrine  lays  down  as  its  fundamental,  primary' 
ipJe  ihar  the  Universe  as  wc  now-sec  it  it  wt  the  work  of  a 
tor  possessed  of  all  power  and  rexpotuiihlc  to  no  one  for  his 
use  of  it — m>i  the  mere  fancy  of  a  dreaming  (lod  ;  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  its  Builders,  vast  a«  may  be  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  some  of  them  as  compared  with  our  ovm,  are  yet  limited  by  n 
taw  whidi  stands  in  its  turn  above  them,  by  conditions  which 
may  be  dear  to  them  but  which  cannot  lie  fully  understood  by  us 
until  we  rise  to  their  level— then  the  pnssvre  of  the  difficulty  ia 
already  lifted  away.     Science  t:an  lure  noihin];  to  say  against  tins 
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view,  nnd  theology  womU  not  have,  had  it  nM  needlcMljr  hamperMl 
itself  with  pure  assumptions — had  it  not  wilfully  closed  its  qres  to 
the  one  book  of  Nature  in  which  we  may  find  jtome  ex|)Iiiniition  of 
our  life,  and  of  the  nature  of  which  ve  ourw:ln;s  form,  so  far,  the 
tiller  ukJ  most  imgxirtant  jwition. 

Thufi  our  first  step  is  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Lojros  of 
our  iysteai  simply  mu/tf  no/  make  gods  of  ua  (in  titm  Querist's 
words)  "with one  &trokc  of  His  will  power."  Next  we  &sk  "Is 
thn  piviaiie  t"  Let  us  see  what  Nature  suggests.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  an  indcBnitc  number  of  Builders,  instead  of  the  one 
Creator,  atid  this  thought  ne«(l»  expansion. 

When  the  Logos  of  our  sysicm  (only  one,  be  it  reiDcmbcredi,^ 
out  of  countless  multitudes  ever  evoUing  from  the  C^uselc 
Cause  by  its  I^aw  of  Nature),  first  came  forth  from  the  Unknot- ' 
■hie.  all  that  was  to  (:omc  lay  folded  in  His  Mind-     The  *-ery 
laws  of  Nature  (ns  mc  call  ihcm)  and  the  nature  which  obc)'S  thcsej 
laws  arc  but  exprcxsions  of  what,  for  want  of  other  language,  we  : 
must  call  His  Will ;  though  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  even 
there  w£  should  find  nothing  like  arMrary  power.     The  higher 
we  aaccnd,   the  more  freedom — but  aJto  the  more  clearly  and 
inevitably  the  Eternal  J^aw  beyond.    Now  our  doctrine  is,  tltat  to 
carry  out  this  Divine  idea  into  the  actual  wrotld  around  us,  a  whole 
hierarchy  of  beint^s  came  into  existence-,  from  the  Seven  Spirits 
before  the  Throne  down  to  the  smallest  nature-spirit  whose  tiny 
share  in  the  ^reat  work  is  to  form  and  tint  the  rose  petal  or  scollop 
tb«  oak-leaf,     And  why  ? 

The  answer  is  given  in  the  old  Indian  books,  thus; — He 
resolved  "I  will  multiply."  Thiii,  and  no  less,  is  tlie  meaning  of 
the  Universe.  It  does  not  exist  merely  that  men  and  women 
like  you  and  I  should  strut  tlieir  little  hour  of  sixty  or  seventy 
years  on  this  poor  stage  and  be  happy  or  miserable.  Mineral, 
vegetable^  animal,  man,  angel,  deva,  or  whatever  names  you  may 
invent  for  the  countless  steps  above  u& — al{  arc  in  the  Divine 
Mind  but  the  degrees  whereby  may  at  Last  result  Gods  like  Him- 
self, to  be  in  their  turn  Ixigoi  of  new  Universes  in  the  day  wticDi 
"  He  sikall  return  to  him  that  sent  Him,  bringing  His  sheaveij 
with  Him." 

Do  you  say  you  don't  like  this  slow  progress — that  you  think  it 
bard  that  you  are  not  made  a  Uod  at  a  stroke,  without  paio  or' 
trouble?     Surely  everyone  must  cec  bow  childish  such  impatience 
would  be.     Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other  UnlveraeK,  science 
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is  enliiely  one  with  ut  tivu  alow— almost  irKronrenienlly  slow — 
progresB  ix  the  law — Ilic  higher  law — of  ours.  No  one,  now, 
would  \-cniurc  to  reproduce  the  crude  tlieury  of  a  hundred  ycsr^ 
a^o,  thai  God  created  the  carlh,  with  all  its  unmistakable  traces  of 
pa:>i  millenniums,  fossils  and  all,  "  at  once  with  one  stroke  of  His 
will  power":  r>or  lo  set  a  powiive  limit,  even  counted  in  millions 
of  yean,  to  tlie  time  taken  foi  the  preparation  of  tiie  world  for 
buBun  habitation.  And  yet  /Ai'j  is  one  of  the  shonest  and  least 
imponanl  periods  with  which  the  hiiitory  of  the  Universe  is 
oonocmcd.  True,  science  has  not  yet  extended  its  conception  to 
the  formation  of  man  himself,  and  "scientific"  men  will  still 
speak  as  if,  alter  Ihe  long  ages  which  have  gone  to  the  making 
of  man's  body  artd  brain,  the  man  himself  were  but  a  sudden 
ciuince- formed  result  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  atoms  therein ; 
but  this  cannot  last.  It  is  but  a  frcah  shape  of  the  old  theological 
folly,  a  sonimU  vhich  should  have  been  cast  off  long  before  this. 
If  ages  have  gone  to  the  making  nf  man's  Mrtfy;  how  many  must 
have  gone  to  make  Aim  t 

Another  suggestion  from  scieiKe  may  perhaps  help  to  reconcile 
our  querist  to  the  fact  that  he  is  still  "a  little  lower  itun  the 
aingels.'*  I  have  t;aid  that  the  Logos  resolved  to  multiply :  now 
one  thing  science  shows  is,  that  the  more  complicated  the  organism 
the  iilower  and  more  painful  the  process  of  itsmultiplication.  The 
microbe  multiplies  as  you  watch  it  on  the  field  of  the  miaoscope — 
each  new  division  at  once  perfect  and  complete.  But  when  human 
beings  lake  the  sanw  resolution,  there  are  long,  tedious  and  painful 
proccBses  to  be  endured  ;  growth,  education,  and  the  like,  mean 
long  yeant  and  continual  risks;  and  at  best,  nigh  half  the  life  of 
the  nctr  cmiuic  is  post,  before  he  stands  the  complete  and  perfect 
reproduction  of  hi*  parent.  Is  there,  then,  atijthing  unreasonable 
if  wc  suggest,  that  to  make  a  Master  there  musf  surely  go  a  long 
Bcdea  of  lives  and  harder  labour,  greater  risks  of  failure  still ; 
■nd  that  to  make  a  Logos,  nothing  less  than  the  whole  long 
pilgrimage  of  the  Manvantara  with  all  ii»  utals  and  uoubles,  its 
failures  and  successes  from  life  to  life  can  possibly  anul?  Or  are 
tAsM,  u>  our  querist,  still  words— words  only  ? 

M.  I*.— I'be  answent  do  not  seem  quite  to  explain  the  problem, 
«diicb  is,  I  believe,  a  difficulty  to  several  students.  It  has  been 
a  <ltfl)culty  lu  me,  atid  I  have  spent  many  hours  in  trj-ing  to 
work  it  out  Tbo&e  who  have  gone  very  far  ahead  may  not  be 
able  ao  readily  to  »ce  the  difficultly  in  &uch  a  subject  as  those 
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Still  stumbling  on  away  bock ;  thfiy  know  uid  see  coo  well,  ibey 
are  sure. 

In  the  firai  answer  it  U  said, "  We  are  concerned  only  wiiti  ihc  fartit 
of  evolution,  and  why  the  Logos  who  lias  clu^e  of  it  cliosc  cu  act 
in  this  way  or  it)  that,  is  certainly  not  our  business. 

But  since  the  aim  o(  tfvolulion  is  union  with  the  Lo^or,  the 
mciging  of  our  wills  in  Hts,  it  is  neoeuary  first  of  all  to  realise 
Hint  as  truly  all-wise,  all-good,  omnipotent  Unless  we  can 
mlise  Die  Logos  as  pcrfea  wisdom,  love  and  beauty,  wc  cannot 
hare  that  ovcrwhctoiing  desire  for  union  which  wtJ)  swamp  all 
oth«r  desires  and  tt^d  to  the  goal.  Therefore  I  would  sti^est 
wc  arc  Htrf  "concerned  <tn/y  with  tlie  facts  of  evolution,"  and  it  « 
our  business  to  uy  to  know  "why  the  Logos,  who  has  charge  of 
it,  diosc  to  act  in  this  way  or  in  that." 

Some  minds  may  be  able  perhaps  to  receive  the  statement 
"  (rod  is  good  "  as  axiomatic,  and  concltidc  thai  our  evolution  is 
conducted  in  the  bc»l  possible  way  because  it  is  arranged  by  God. 
Others,  more  spiritually  developed  perhaps,  have  so  firm  an  inner 
conviction  or  knowledge  of  ihc  absolute  Tightness  of  this  evolution 
and  of  the  perfectness  of  the  Logos,  that  they  cannot  tee  the 
difficulty  of  those  not  so  far  advanced, 

I  venture  to  give  the  following  ideas,  which  came  to  me  while 
rejecting  on  the  subject. 

If  our  human  evolution  could  have  been  perfected  without  such 
sulfering,  if  it  had  been  possible  for  creatures  to  have  been  made 
perfect  at  once  by  one  stroke  of  the  will-ptmci  of  the  Logos,  then 
our  evolution  m\>M  he  regarded  as  a  failure  in  respect  to  its  work- 
ing, though  not  in  its  fulhlmcnt — a  failure  in  wisdom  and  lovcv 
since  love  and  wi»dom  could  ordain  no  unnecessary  sulTertng  or 
delay;  then  God  Is  not  the  perfect  being  represented,  union  with 
Hint  is  not  HO  dcnintble,  and  the  only  reasons  for  striving  to  work 
in  with  the  laws  of  Nature — His  will — would  bei  expediency,  our 
own  vrdl-being,  the  service  of  our  fellows,  who  with  us  arc  the 
victims  of  a  t>adly-arTai^ed  scheme,  or  to  help  the  Ixigos  to 
retrieve  His  &ilure! 

But  ihi-  I>)igos  is  Himself  the  life  of  Hi*  crestlures;  the  corv 
sciousness  in  all  things  is  contained  in  His  consciousness:  the 
suflering  and  [>ain  do  not  go  on  apart  from  Him  but  in  Him. 
Could  He  tht^n  urdain  unnecessary  pain  or  delay  ? 

We  can  coiKeive  the  idea  that  such  a  Being  as  a  perfectly  insc, 
beneficent,   powerful   Deity   exists.     Can   the   creature  conceive 
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anything  greater  than  is  his  Creator,  in  whose  aura  he  lives,  of 
whose  essence  he  is  built,  in  whose  hfe  he  lives  P 

There  may  be  many  orders  of  beings  besides  the  human  order, 
each  taking  its  place  in  the  great  scheme,  and  the  methods  of 
evolution  for  these  may  be  varied  according  to  their  functions. 

The  human  order  has  its  place  and  function,  for  which  probably 
it  can  only  be  fitted  by  the  slow  and  painful  process  of  evolution 
to  which  it  is  subjected.  By  its  means  we  attain  perfection — 
Divinity  according  to  our  own  eflbrts.  Could  this  be  ours  in  any 
other  way  if  bestowed  by  one  stroke  of  the  will-power  of  the 
LoKOS  ?     Would  not  the  latter  method  produce  only  puppets  ? 

It  is  conceivable  that  there  may  be  other  systems  whose  law  of 
evolution  and  whose  law  of  good  may  be  very  different  from  ours ; 
still,  whatever  they  may  be,  if  such  is  the  will  of  the  Logoi  of  these 
systems,  they  must  be  the  supreme  good  of  the  creatures  evolved. 

Whatever  be  the  will  of  the  Lt^os  of  our  system,  we,  the 
creatures  evolved  by  His  out-breathed  essence,  can  have  no 
greater  good.  There  is  nothing  else  for  us,  it  is  our  life,  our 
being,  ourselves. 

But  what  we  need  is  the  inner  conviction  gained  by  spiritual 
growth. 


DIVISION  XXVIII 
practical  ethics 

Question  78. 

In  "  The  Tfuosophy  of  the  Upanishads"  it. is  stated  on  p.  80  that 
— "  Selfishness,  self-assertion,  whether  of  bitterness  or  of  self- 
righteousness,  is  a  greater  violation  of  law  than  of  drunkenness 
or  evil-living."  This  is  repeated  on  p.  ig$.  Kindly  explain 
this  statement.    (1896.) 

B.  K. — All  evil  and  all  suffering  are  ultimately  due  to  selfishness 
and  ignorance ;  all  violation  or  breach  of  law,  on  whatever  plane, 
in  whatever  way,  results  in  suffering  and  pain.  In  relation  to 
this  phenomenal  world  and  to  our  limited  human  consciousness, 
however,  there  must  always  be  a  sort  of  scale  or  standard  accord- 
ing to  which  men  estimate  aud  value  good  and  evil  in  terms  of 
happiness  or  suffering  to  the  individual  or  to  the  race.  On  the 
basis  of  this  conception  we  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  greater 
and  lesser  sins,  of  serious  and  venial  offences.  The  only  measure 
by  which  we  can  mete  out  a  moral  scale  to  correspond  to  these 
expressions  will  be  defined  in  terms  of  happiness  and  suffering 
from  the  worldly,  or  in  terms  of  the  furthering  or  hindering  of 
evolution  from  the  theosophical  standpoint.  On  these  lines  we 
should  call  an  action  (of  the  mind,  heart,  or  body)  whose  effects 
were  far-reaching  and  prolonged  suffering  or  serious  hindrance  to 
the  onward  course  of  evolution  a  "  greater  sin  "  than  one  whose 
consequences  in  these  respects  were  smaller  and  more  restricted. 
Now  the  higher  the  plane  on  which  any  action  occurs,  the  greater 
the  dynamic  effect  of  the  energy  liberated  and  the  larger  and  more 
far-reaching  the  effects  that  will  ensue  from  it.  Hence  a  sin  of 
the  mind  or  heart  must  be  considered  as  a  much  "  greater  "  sin 
than  one  of  the  body,  and  that  not  only  because  its  direct  efforts 
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ire  more  far-retching,  but  also  because  such  a  tin  will  generally 
become  the  prolific  paicut  or  manifold  sins  boih  on  titc  pliystcal 
as  well  MS  on  higher  and  subtler  planet.  These,  I  think,  are  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  staiemcnia  in  the  question  arc  based ;  for 
careful  anal]rsis  will  show  that  selfishness  is  the  parent  both  of 
cviHinng  and  drunkenness.  For  what  does  a  drunkard  or 
sensualist  seek  in  those  vices?  The  gratification  of  self — of  his 
own  desire  for  sensaiion — regardless  of  the  harm  done  to  others 
in  the  ({ratificniion.  And  such  special  fonnt>  of  selfishness  as 
"  self-assertion  whether  of  bitternesa  or  of  self-rig hteousncas,"  show 
in  the  man  the  prcsmcc  of  the  root  of  n'il — selfishness — which 
unless  eradicated  will  meat  Muiely  work  out  in  manifold  forms  of 
evil,  far-n-acbing  and  timiblc  in  ihdr  consetjucnccs  in  proportion 
to  the  uage  of  dcvelopincni  at  whicli  the  Ego  hm  arrived ;  for  it 
is  not  the  mere  outward,  physical  action  which  is  the  most 
dynainic,  but  the  inner  subtkr  force  impelling  10  action,  and  sum 
sooner  or  later  to  exptess  itself  in  maiiy  physical  actions,  which  is 

'  the  really  importanl  factor  to  be  considered. 

A.  B. — An  evil  quality  is  a  far  more  Serious  matter  than  an  evil 
action,  for  il  has  tlie  reproductive  power,  whereas  the  .'iction  is  but 
a  single  outer  tesult  of  the  inner  defect  in  the  nature,  the  mani- 
fesution  of  the  inner  wroni;.  Selfishness  iB  a  relatively  [jermanent 
set  of  the  cturactcr,  and  may  show  itself  in  hundreds  of  ways ;  tC 
is  a  root,  sending  up  a  stem  which  gives  forth  many  branches, 
while  tlie  act  of  drunkenness  is  a  single  branch.  To  correct  actions 
only  is  like  cutting  off  the  tops  of  weeds;  nothing  ts  extirpated 
and  the  work  is  endless.  Therefore,  every  wise  gardener  pulls  up 
the  root,  and  then  the  stem  and  branches  wither  and  no  more  are 
produced.     So  every  wise  moralUt  ainu  at  removing  the  under- 

I  ground  root  of  vicious  piactiors,  sure  iliat  the  practices  will 
disappear  when  the  fault  in  the  mind  is  eradicated.  Selfishness 
is  tbc  root  of  all  evil,  and  is  therefore  the  worst  of  faults;  it  a 
putting  the  little  !^lf  up  a.t  an  object  of  worship  instead  of  the 
Great  Self,  aiul  the  whole  character  ts  by  tliis  &ei  in  the  wrong 
dinxtion  and  is  developing  along  the  wrong  line.  Il  is  the 
oppoeibon  of  the  separated  human  will  to  the  costntc  Will,  and 
Ibis  ratnifies  ceaselessly  and  is  an  unending  source  of  wrong-think- 
:  and  vrong-doing.     It  is  further  the  more  dangerous  because 

'  Ibe  less  obvious ;  no  one  can  defend  flrunkcnncss  or  evil  living 
— tbey  are  open,  palpable,  naked  tins.  But  HcUisbnos  can  cloak 
itsdf  in  many  tespecuble  garments,  and  can  even  pretend  to  be 
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For  these  reasons  it  is  impossible  that  la  an  evolved  man  a  Ue 
could  ever  appear  either  adrisabte  or  necessary. 

No  amount  of  lying  can  nalfy  save  a  friend  from  dishonour, 
because  if  he  ha»  dune  a  dishonourable  act  he  is  dtshonourod ; 
lifs  can  only  save  him  from  exposure — till  he  is  found  out. 
Sooner  or  later  he  masi  sufTer  the  consequences  of  his  act  To  try 
to  cover  it  up  with  lies,  is  really  to  push  him  down  the  broad 
road ;  while  to  insist  upon  the  truth  is  poisibly  to  drive  him  to  make 
^tvK  amemit  honorahU  xn6t  so  retrieve  his  position.  \Vhich  is  the 
most  "unseUish,"  to  yield  weakly  tr>  personal  nlTection,  and  by 
lying  sink  your  friend  deeper  in  the  mire  of  deceit :  or  to  endure, 
if  neccssaiy,  his  reproaches  and  cries  of  anguish,  and  drag  him  out 
in  spile  of  himself? 

The  "principle"  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  is  self- 
condemned.  "Good"  is  all  tliat  makes  for  the  evolution  of  the 
Ego^  "evil"  is  all  that  binders  it.  When  taking  a  light  into  a  room 
makes  it  dark,  and  lighting  a  fire  makes  it  cold,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  vrill  an  evil  cause  produce  a  good  cfTcct.  If  it  were  right  tn 
lie  in  defence  of  a  fticnd,  it  would  be  equally  right  to  lie  in 
defence  of  a  stranger  or  an  enemy  ;  the  incident  of  personal  friend- 
ship does  not  affect  the  ipestion.  An  attempt  to  speak  the 
iinpewonal  truth  is  always  sure  to  upset  wmeone's  pt-rsonal 
preconceptions.  But  if  we  dally  with  the  deadly  illusion  that  evil 
can  directly  produce  good,  the  question  will  toon  arise  as  to 
whether  it  can  ei'er.  under  any  cirrumstanccs,  be  right  to  try  to 
speal  the  truth.  Then  the  blind  wiH  be  left  to  lead  the  blind 
and  both  will  fall  into  the  ditch. 

Those  who  dare  to  lake  the  two-ed|gcd  sword  of  Occultism  in 
their  hand,  must  expect  to  find  ihat,  sooner  or  later,  ii  will  cut 
their  own  prejudices  and  preconceptions  up  by  the  roots.  Indeed 
if  it  i^d  not  do  so,  wh;il  would  be  the  good  of  it  ? 


QuunoH  80. 

Dms  The6sopky  tfaeh  ihat  you  eannot  fudgt  an  0<tultut  dy  the 
ordinary  tfandartit  of  right  iirtJ  u'rang,  heeaute  wfiai  afiffart 
dirttt  Jitluheod  to  olhfri  may  be  rejognired  In-  kirn  ni  tkr 
lughest  fpod  t  WMt»  a  Tfuoi^Mst  Mirva  himuij  li*  bt  tindtr 
lie  guidance  0/  a  ATatter,  ihouid  ht  bt  rtady  {whtn  ocettsiok 
ari%a)  lo  UM  what  itriAes  ibm  as  a  dirtit  fattelued,  on  tks 
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grauHd  thai  j«W  and  evil  are  merely  relative  terms  f  Or,  mutt 
ht  tVfr  r^itst  to  Mietft  that  any  command  0/  Jttbkus  morality 
tan  prtitttd /rem  apurtMurul    (1896.) 

A.  6.  — Speaking  gcucrally,  Occult  morality  is  far  more  exacting 
than  "ordinary  morality,"  and  the  Occultist  not  only  uies  to  fulfil 
llic  duties  Uid  down  by  every  Doble  ethical  code,  but  recc^iscs 
clainis  of  duty  to  which  the  ordinary  moraliitt  would  bu  blind  But 
the  questioner  speaks  of  "  what  appears  direct  falsehood  to  others  " ;, 
the  Occultist  is  concerned  with  what  is,  not  what  appears  to  be 
tnic,  and  oibcrs,  judging  by  limited  and  itnperfeci  power 
obiier^^tion,  might  t»sily  in  ci^mplicatcd  casein  be  dcecivt.-d  as  tc 
his  actions,  lie  seei  the  whole  where  ihey  see  only  n  pari,  anC 
hia  true  answer  mighl  appear  to  them  to  be  a  lie.  The  point  il 
that  he  must  speak  and  act  triirh,  no  matter  what  may  be  Um 
appearance  presented,  though  he  will  try  to  avoid  misconcqition 
vfheiever  [lossitilc,  in  order  not  to  confuse  ihe  ignorant  No 
Occultist  of  the  Right  Hand  Path  could  "recognise  the  highest 
good  "  in  what  was  really  a  fsiUchut^d,  fur  all  ihat  i.-i  false  is  poisonous, 
and  comipis  everything  into  which  it  is  thrown.  No  Theosophtst 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  tell  what  appears  to  him  to  be  a 
direct  fatschood  ;  he  may  feel  perfectly  certain  that  no  White 
Master  would  direct  him  to  tell  a  lie,  or  what  appears  to  him  to 
be  a  lie,  and  that  if  he  imagines  such  a  command  to  come  from  his 
"guide,"  either  he  is  deluded  by  a  false  appearance,  or  his  "guide" 
l>elon}^  to  the  ranks  of  die  black  or  grey.  A[iart  fioin  the  i|uc8tion 
of  morality,  it  is  peculiarly  txiwdicnt  for  the  Occultist,  be  he  white 
or  black,  to  pracUsc  truth  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  how- 
ever he  may  try  (if  he  belong  to  the  dark  school)  to  makt-  other, 
licopic  practise  deceit.  For  it  is  of  vital  importanoe  on  the  astral 
plane  to  t»<apc  glamour  and  to  pierce  through  deceptive  appear- 
ances, and  this  is  only  possible  for  those  in  whose  nature  there  is 
no  taint  of  falsehood.  Truth fulnos  alone  is  not  an  entire 
protection  against  decepuon,  but  the  man  who  is  not  tnitltful  ts 
certain  to  be  deceived.  It  \^  scarcely  neCcsMr}-  to  add  that  no 
one  who  believes  m  Karma  can  commit  the  absurditj'  of  "  doing 
evil  thai  good  may  come."  As  well  sow  thisiles  that  wheat  may 
oome.  'V\\<i  morality  in  the  oot;  case  is  as  ludicious  as  the  agri- 
culture Would  be  in  the  other. 
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QUESTIOK   81. 

[s  a  fttUng  ffj  sniiffereme  to  Ike  results  of  our  acHons  ft>ssiMe  to  us^ 
where  otfiert  may  tuj^  threugk  our  mistaAes  f    ( 1 896. ) 

A.  B. — "  Indiflfcfcnce  10  the  results  of  «aions"  is  a  tcchnicil 
phrase,  describing  a  ccnain  altitude  of  mind  ;  an  attitude  which 
diflcrs  considerably  from  what  would  be  ordinanty  regarded  as 
"  mdiffMTmcc"  to  coiwcqiicticcs.  It  docs  not  imply  that  the  con- 
sequences of  an  action  are  left  out  of  account  in  chotising  a  coarse 
of  oorwluct,  nor  that  thc>'  arc  disregarded  aftemards  as  a  lesson 
from  which  experience  for  future  guitlan<;e  may  be  gathered.  'I'he 
naiur«  of  the  indifTerencc  will  be  best  understood  by  studying  the 
attitude  of  A  mind  that  would  be  descritied  by  the  ]>hnsc  in 
question.  ^Vhen  an  action  has  to  be  performed,  a  man  who  is 
indifTerent  to  results  will  uw  liis  best  powers  to  see  clearly  the 
whote  bearing  of  the  |>ropased  act  and  to  choose  tbe  most  effective 
cnethodsofperriirmingit.  Attlii.i  stage  hewillverycarefully  consider 
the  results  that  will  be  caused  by  his  action,  and  will  endeavour  to 
avoid  doing  a  thing  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  others.  But  he 
will  entirely  eliminate  pergonal  liias,  rMt  coiYcemin^  himself  with 
the  queaiion  wlicihcr  the  result  of  the  action,  its  ••  fruit,"  will  be  to 
bimselT  pleasurable  or  painful ;  he  directs  his  efforts  to  bring  about 
tb«  best,  and  di^a-gards  the  effect  of  that  best  unhisuwn  separated 
self.  The  efleci  of  litis  first  indtfTcrcDce  is  to  re«]o^'e  frooi  his 
motive  any  personal  dc&ire  as  regards  the  result,  and  this  leaves 
him  to  act  impersonally,  with  vision  cleared  from  tltat  most  dis- 
turbing tnediuni,  the  persorkality,  which  distorts  all  objects  seen 
through  it.  A  careful  coiisideraiiun  of  the  re&ultn  of  the  action  on 
others  will  be  an  element  in  his  decision,  and  will  be  the  more 
correa  }usl  because  of  his  indifffrence  to  iheir  pleasurable  or 
p^ful  effects  upon  himself.  Havti%  decided  what  ought  to  be 
done,  he  performs  the  action  as  a  duly,  his  effort  being  directed  to 
the  perfect  accompltshment  of  that  duty,  as  part  of  the  service  he 
owes  to  humanity,  to  the  law,  to  God— however  Itc  may  phmse 
bia  idea  of  the  whole,  of  that  greater  Self  to  which  he  gives  his 
allegiance;  Thus  aciii^,  he  leaves  the  result  to  the .  taw,  content 
with  nhate%'er  it  may  he;  if  success  comes,  well  artdgood — he  has 
wrou^t  wiUi  knowledge  as  well  as  with  good  intent,  and  his 
service  is  taken  up  by  I  be  law  and  wyirked  into  the  general  evola- 
tion.     If  failure  comes,  well  and  good  also— be  kams  his  error  by 
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experience,  and  the  law  has  destroyed  tlui  which  wa»  out  of  hai- 
inony,  illadajited  to  bring  about  the  good  be  willed  to  achieve. 
Here,  Bgain,  indifference  coiiducct  i<j  the  gcn^^nd  gocKl,  for  bad  Iw 
de&ired  a  {larlicular  icsult,  say  a  success,  that  desire  would  have 
tended  to  bring  it  about,  and  ir  his  judgment  were  faulty  his 
suooeas  would  be  injurious.  His  indiiTerence  leaves  the  Uw  to 
work  unfettered,  and  his  simple  will  lo  sene,  acting  on  the  higher 
plane,  ihrowa  a  force  on  the  side  of  the  law.  Otherwise  put,  his 
will  to  serve  runs  in  perft-cl  harmony  witli  the  Divine  will  which 
"luakes  for  rightwuisness  "  and  introduces  no  dtMurbing  element 
lo  brill};  about  a  disastrous  success.  The  attitude  of  mind  then  is 
(hat  of  inditTcrence  to  the  results  as  (bey  alTect  the  sep:iraled  seUof 
the  a^cnt,  the  doing  of  the  action  because  il  oi^hl  to  be  done,  and 
the  contented  leaving  of  the  action  to  work  out  aocoiding  to  the 
Law,  None  can  suiter  involuntarily  from  the  action  of .inoilicrunlcsa 
&uch  sulTcring  is  witltin  his  own  Knriua,  i.f.,  comes  tg  lum  froin 
causes  set  going  by  himself,  ^Ve  suffer  from  ourselves,  not  from 
others,  allhuugh  others  m«y  be  the  cxtOtMl  chani>cls  tAnm^A 
which  that  suffering  comes  to  us. 


QtTBSTIOX  Si. 

WAv  dees  J^/a/i/ali  makt  nuA  a  point  of  the  firhtt  of  noH-rtitiv- 
ii^,  putting  it  on  a  far  with  tmthfHltttsa,  <Mitity,  etc-  (Aph. 
30)  ?  SiMm  I'Ttvkanitfiifa  /«  Aij  C.ommthtaiy  snys,  "  IVhato- 
cxr  rtaives  pjts,  hii  mind  is  arteJ  on  fty  IM  mind  iff  the  giver 
and  bceomfs  Jegeiifrtttetl"  {^a\}l  Voga,  /.  ij/').  Surrly  tome 
of  the  greaftst  leacfurj  of  the  patt  set  the  txampfe  of  the  ton- 
trary  ly  supporting  lift  entir^/y  upon  rehal  the  fkarily  of  their 
ditdples  ^ttowed  on  them.     {1897.) 

P.  S. — In  one  version  of  Patafijali's  Aphorisms  "  non- 
receiving"  1*  rendered  "  non-covtajng,"  Neither  e*])ce» ion  can 
be  taken  quite  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  (he  wortls.  "  Nun- 
coveting"  in  thi^  connection  do«  nut  mean  so  much  the  absence 
of  yeanling  for  objects  possessed  liy  ittliem  as  an  attitude  of  inintl 
that  dctircs  nothing  lliat  the  physical  plane  can  give.  "Non- 
receiving,"  \  think,  sliould  be  regarded  in  the  same  broad  way. 
It  is  not  that  non-receiving  is  an  absttaci  virtue,  put  on  a  par  with 
truthfuUiess,  honesty,  chastity,  etc.,  aa  practicable  in  cvoyday  life ; 
but  in  reference  10  the  training  and  coercion  of  tite  mind  by  the 
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soul  on  the  iiarlicuUr  lincK  Her«  laid  down,  any  action  i>r  d«nn; 
hinders  tbst  process  and  has  therefore  to  be  got  tid  or. 

It  should  alw»)'i  be  txtrni;  in  mind  Uiat  k\k^  rules  oi  ratanjolt 
are  presenlsd  to  students  as  a  means  to  a  dehnite  metaphysical 
condition.  Tbc  cffurls  iiiiidi:  by  the  student  cuny  with  tticm 
just  ai  certain  rvsulla  in  streni^theaing,  dft^'clopijig  and  improving 
tlie  will  powo,  a&  ihc  piatticc  of  pbyacul  athlclio  improves, 
&u«n};Uiens  and  develops  the  luuscles  of  those  who  follow  firmly 
tbe  prescribed  rulee  ^ven  by  the  masters  skilled  in  thuse  pursuits. 

Tbe  object  or  motive  with  which  the  ptacUce  ii»  uitdertaken  is 
the  really  vital  factor  in  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  Ego  of  the 
disciple. 

I'he  roan  who  sets  himsclF  la  follow  these  rules — b  case  not 
infrequent  in  India— purely  and  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
freeinf^  himself  from  the  bt^iiids  of  pliysical  existence,  and  with  no 
thuught  or  desire  outside  of  thai  intention,  adheres  steadily  and 
consistently  to  the  Ltcntl  (etching  ui  tbc  Aphorisms,  He  isolates 
himself  from  all  touch  with  his  fellow-men  both  in  thought  and 
action.  He  mu.'il  not  harm  them  or  mix  himself  up  with  tlicir 
affitir*  in  any  way  or  karma  will  neccsMirily  draw  liini  back  to  life; 
for  the  same  reason  he  must  not  help  them  or  sympathise  with 
ihero,  or  even  love  them  ;  he  must  as  Ua  lis  )>ossi))le  put  them 
out  of  his  mind,  and  become  detached  from  c\-cry  earthly  thought 
or  care,  and  devote  himself  utterly  and  absolutely  to  tlii»  isolating 
process  with  lii«  will  fmnly  ^cX.  agaiiixt  iliv  soul's  return  to  physical 
life.  It  is  obvious,  that  with  this  end  in  view,  tbe  disciple  may 
not  receivofrom  another  any  more  tlian  give  to  aiioilicr,  as  >ut:h 
action  irould  carry  with  it  karma  and  rc-i^rtb.  The  result  of  ibis 
purely  sclBsh  growth  i»  tlu:  dniwinj^  up  of  tbe  con9cto«isi>esa  on  to 
the  arOpa  level  of  Devachan,  and  as  there  has  beui  no  kamu 
cither  good  or  bad  generated,  and  a>  the  fiec-will  of  the  Ego  baa 
been  turrK-d  entirely  to  the  desiie  (or  rest  in  its  own  being, 
that  tea  is  attained  and  persist:}  fur  long  periods  of  time. 

Tbc  same  counc  of  training,  taken  by  a  disciple  whose  idcal^ 
in  the  words  of  Krisliua,  "are  those  of  wisdom  of  all  wisdoms, 
uttcrmoKl,  the  which  possessing,  all  my  saints  have  passed  to 
perfcctneis,"  leads,  as  all  students  of  Tbeosopliy  know,  to  very 
dilTercnt  rcsuliit.  And  in  the  practice  of  these  Apboiisms,  and 
others  of  a  like  nature,  unMrlbshoess  in  thought,  life,  and  works  on 
all  planes  of  nature  is  the  most  essential  nttiibute  to  the  attain- 
mcoC  of  "  pcrfectncsb."     The  meie  faculty  of  disregardiu|i  all  the 
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desires,  needs,  sensations,  passions  of  the  body,  is  by  no  means  i 
the  spirit  of  the  teaching  Ol  Palai^Jali's  syslem,  though  by  follov*i 
ing  his  methods  literally  the  man  who  wishes  to  free  himsidf  Tor 
icons  of  time  from  the  necessity  of  re-birth  can  certainly  do  so,  if 
he  cuts  himself  off  frotn  c^-cry  avenue  that  leads  to  any  karmic 
results  on  cither  nslral,  physical  or  dcvscKanic  |>lancx. 

J.  C  C — In  the  original  the  word  for  "  nor-rccdving  "  is  "  a- 
parigraha."  Dt  Rntlantync  transloies  it  by  "  non-eovcting,"  which 
\%  more  correct  and  nearer  the  original  idea  than  "  non-receiving," 
though  neither  of  them  half  expresses  the  idea  of  Patan)a]i. 

The  word  "  (larijp-aha"  comes  from  the  root  "grah"  or"gnibh" 
with  the  prefix  "pati."  The  simple  root  means  to  grasp,  to  lay 
hold  of.  The  prefix  emphasises  the  signification  and  "  parigrah  " 
means  to  grasp  completely  "on  all  sides"  and  to  have  a  firm  f^rip 
of.  Therefore  "parigrsiha"  means  "a  firm  grip,"  "a  covetous 
and  greedy  grasp." 

This  rcTcrs  to  an  internal  process  far  more  than  to  a  physical 
one :  p«ha{is  eiiltrcly  to  th«  former,  the  phy«iat)  being  only  its 
outward  expression. 

Now  this  grasping  greediness  of  the  mind  binds  the  man  very 
Strongly  to  the  objects  or  greed,  not  in  any  figurative  sens^  but 
most  literally.  For  all  our  desires  and  covetings,  though  invisible 
to  the  dull  phyncal  eye,  net  as  strong  and  tangible  cords  lo  tie 
us  dotm  to  the  objects  we  seek.  Here  the  student  may  he 
rcfcired  to*  an  illustrated  article  of  Mrs  Besant,  entitled  "Thnught- 
fonrs,"  in  Lud/er,  Sept.,  1896.  There  he  will  find  how  our 
coveting,  greed  and  ambition  shape  theinselrei  in  hootdlikc  Torms, 
which  are  attached  to  what  we  lust  after.  Of  course  all  this  is 
known  to  every  student  of  Hindu  phtlost^by  who  understands 
his  subject  veU. 

The  effect  of  all  aucb  desires  is  10  keep  the  mind,  and  through 
H  the  soul,  chained  to  the  mire  of  the  earth.  Th«  soul  of 
greedy  person  cannot  rise  above  the  physical,  and  can  know  noth- 
ing as  to  what  happens  in  the  transcendental  world. 

The  Vogin  seeks  to  accomplish  detachment  from  lower  objects. 
He  must  soar  far,  for  beyond  the  dust  of  the  earth,  if  he  is  to 
Vnow  the  truths  of  the  transcendental.  Therefore  it  is  that  he 
must  get  rid  of  all  greediness,  which  spreads  like  a  snare  round 
tlie  things  of  the  senses  and  keeps  tite  soul  from  flying  (comp. 
ypi^iot,  a  fishing  net,  connected  with  Sans,  grab,  grabh).  Unless 
one  removes  this  grasi»ng  tendency  at  the  outset  of  Yoga  practice^ 
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soul  on  the  j»irticular  lines  hcri;  laid  down,  any  action  or  <lesirc 
hinders  Ihst  process  and  hu  therefore  to  be  got  rid  of. 

It  ^luuld  always  lie  borne  m  mind  lliat  these  mics  of  Patanjali 
aie  preheated  to  &iudent5i  as  a  nieaits  to  a  dcTutitt;  mciajjbjtfical 
condition.  The  eflbtts  inatk:  by  the  student  carr)-  with  them 
just  as  cen&in  re&ull!)  \n  streiigthcjiing,  developing  and  impn>\'in)j 
the  will  power,  as  the  practia:  of  physical  athletics  improves, 
strengthens  and  di:velnp«  the  muacles  of  iliose  itho  follow  Tirnily 
the  ptcsdibcd  rules  given  by  the  masters  skilled  in  those  pur&uils. 

lite  object  or  motive  with  which  the  practice  \i  undertaken  is 
the  really  vital  Tactor  in  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  Ego  of  the 
disciple. 

The  man  who  scu  himself  to  follow  these  rales — a  case  not 
infrcqiKut  in  India— purely  and  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
[rocing  himself  fiom  the  bonds  of  pliysical  existence,  and  with  no 
thought  or  dc-sirc  oulnidc  uf  that  intention,  adheres  steadily  and 
consistently  to  the  literal  teaching  of  the  Aphorisms.  He  isolates 
biiaiiclf  from  all  touch  with  liLtt  fellow  iiii:n  both  in  thought  and 
action.  He  must  not  harm  thcni  or  mix  himself  up  with  litm 
afhirs  in  any  way  or  karma  will  necesaaiily  draw  him  back  to  hfc ; 
for  the  same  reason  he  muse  not  help  them  or  sympathise  widi 
ibem,  urevxii  love  them  :  he  must  as  far  iis  iwssible  put  them 
out  of  hia  mitid,  and  bucomc  detached  from  every  earthly  thought 
or  care,  and  devote  himself  utterly  and  absolutely  to  this  isolating 
proccKt  with  \m  will  firmly  set  against  ilie  soul's  tettirn  tu  physical 
life.  It  is  obvious,  that  with  this  end  \a  view,  the  disciple  may 
not  Tuceivu  frum  anoilier  any  more  than  give  tu  another,  as  such 
action  would  carry  with  it  karma  and  re-birth.  The  result  of  this 
purely  selfish  growth  is  the  drawing  up  of  the  consctousnefs  on  to 
the  arQpa  level  of  Dcvachan,  and  33  there  ha.s  been  no  karma 
citlier  good  or  bad  generated,  and  as  the  frcc-wiU  of  the  Ego  has 
been  turned  entirely  to  the  desire  for  rest  in  its  own  being, 
that  real  is  attained  and  persists  for  long  periods  of  time; 

The  same  course  of  training,  taken  by  a  disciple  whose  ideals, 
tQ  the  wordi>  of  Krishna,  "are  those  of  wi^idum  of  all  wisdoms, 
uttermost,  the  whicli  possei.iing,  all  my  aaints  have  pasted  to 
periiectnecs,"  leads,  as  all  students  of  Theosophy  know,  to  very 
difTerent  results.  And  in  the  practii:c  of  ilien:  Aphorisms,  and 
Others  of  a  like  nature,  unselfishness  in  thought,  hfe,  and  works  on 
lU  planes  of  nature  is  the  most  essential  attribute  to  the  attain* 
menL  of  "  pcrfcctnos."    'I'he  mere  faculty  of  diajegardiug  all  t^.e 
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1)0dy  hds  nothing  to  dn  with  the  past  tvxiies,  l)i-y()nd  the  fart  that 
its  genesis,  as  an  cflfixl,  has  bctn  jarlly  determined  l>y  llic  prcvioun 
liody,  or  bodifK,  ax  the  cause.  Memor)'  depends  on  (he  association, 
and  ihctcfnrc  to  remember  (he  past,  wc  must  be  conscious  in  that 
juirt  of  our  natiiri;  whi<-h  linliK  lh«  present  with  (lie  past ;  in  other 
words,  wu  miisi  have,  even  on  the  physiod  plane,  the  full 
consciousness  of  the  sout.  To  possess  llial,  we  ruust  transfer  ibe 
centre,  or  seal  nf  our  normal  consciousness,  from  the  phyMcal  body 
to  Ihc  region  of  the  soul.  Now  thi*  can  be  done  only  when  our 
ConiciousneM  doei  not  chng  to  anything  lower,  which,  acting,  .-is  jt 
heavy  load,  keeps  the  soul  rruin  soaring.  As  soon  as  that 
"clinging"  or  "  grasping"  is  completely  cut  loose,  the  soul  rises  to 
the  higher  worlds,  its  own  true  home,  the  man  retaining  his  full 
consciousness  ihrouglioul.  And  there,  having;  an  unbroken  link, 
an  association  with  the  past,  it  remembers  it  in  all  its  details. 
Thus  it  is  that  "  a-parigralia ''  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
would  be  Vogrn. 

But  all  these  rules  are  meant  for  the  aspirant.  The  perfect 
Master  is  beyond  all  influences  that  may  come  from  outside  and 
can  dominate  them.  Therefore,  he  can,'  if  necessary  to  help  tbc 
world  or  lo  do  any  other  work  which  he  sees  fit,  receive  gifts  from 
anybody,  and  live  anywhere,  and  identify  himself  with  anything. 
But  as  the  aspirant  has  not  reached  sticb  a  level,  it  is  not  wise  for 
him  to  iry  to  imitate  the  Master  in  everything. 


QUHSTtON   83. 


/n  Light  on  the  Path,  t^  socialisf  and  reformer  are  aiike  em- 
dtmned  for  trying  hy  shetr  Jorct  la  re-4xrrartgt  eimims/antet 
wAifA  arise  out  of  Ihe/onei  "f/tuman  nature  itself.  Tlu  hook 
gofs  ««  l4>  sav  that  tfu  JtstipU  rt€ogmstt  that  fhe  vtry  /fiougAi 
ofindhiiuai  rights  it  only  tkt  outfonu  cj  tfu  smtiti  of  self,  *ff. 
^reiy  t/u  material  tide  of  Hft  needs  its  ftathtrs  at  welt  as  the 
menial,  tthital,  SpirifuaJ,  etf.  If  this  he  granled,  art  toaa^tls 
and  reformers  hcking  against  lAefirifisf  I'vrtker,  mest  m>f 
a  disdple  of  nteasily  ht  a  soeialtst,  to  avoid  the  ihmght  of 
individual  rights  and  the  snake  of  self  t    (1891.) 

A,  P.  S. — I  fail  to  realise  what  passage  in  Light  on  the  Path  is 
interpTClcd  as  condemning  the  socialist  or  tlie  reformer.     Multi- 
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tildes  around  us  rcquirr  all  tlic  physiral  plane  help  we  can  any  of 
us  gi*"*;.  Bolh  gtv(;rs  niid  iccipicnts  will  be  Ibu  bctlcr  if  the  help 
is  givea  But  Socialism  (itself  liable  to  many  divergent  delinilioiis) 
is  only  a  schume  of  pliysnuil  pUnu  orjijAnixatton  and  may  be  a 
good  or  a  bad  «chem«.  That  \»  a  matter  of  opinion.  So  with 
any  other  Ti;foim.  Meanwhile  one  broad  idea  that  takes  fina  root 
in  the  mind  wii«n  the  liue  r.ounte  of  hutnnn  evulution  b  compre- 
hended, tells  rather  against  what  is  commonly  called  Socialtiiro,  by 
emphasising  the  enormoiu  n.itural  inec^uality  prevailing  amonj^t 
men.  Earlier  conceptions  of  human  oripns,  restinR  on  the  notion 
that  a  new-  sou)  was  cri::ited  at  every  birth,  made  [l>c  inequalities 
of  life  seem  hideously  unjust  and  drove  sympathetic  observers  to 
work  for  changes  that  !^ould  conduce  to  equality.  We  svc  now 
th»t  sucli  activity  must  be  futile.  In  a  human  family  some 
members  of  which  WLie  human  in'  the  last  Manvaniarx  while 
others  hare  only  this  time  emerged  from  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
irkequaiities  of  station  and  social  influence  but  faintly  r^iresent 
the  actual  inequalities  of  soul^rowth.  Many  of  the  doctrines 
underlying  "  liberal "  political  ideas  thus  become  mere  amiable 
delusions  for  the  student  of  evolution,  re-hirth,  and  karmn. 
Representative  government  itself  becomes  rather  a  transitional 
stage  of  prOgTvss  than  an  ultitnnte  scheme  of  perfectiim.  It  may 
help  to  educate  Kgos  of  the  backward  order,  but  its  results  cannot 
be  admirahle  in  themselves,  'llie  bearing  of  iheosophic  thoi;^hi 
on  political  opinion  is  full  of  interest,  and  no  one  amongst  us  can 
do  more  than  ihow  how  it  colours  such  opinions  for  him,  but  for 
myjdf  i  may  avow — in  very  brief  terms,  suf;gesiive  rather  than 
explanatory — -that  it  bring!  two  great  political  ideas  into  compari' 
son  one  with  the  other — freedom  and  loyalty — and  the  greater  of 
these  two  is  lnyally. 

A.  A.  W. — Our  querist  quotes  incorrectly ;  the  passage  to  which 
he  refers  is  not  in  Xj'gA/  ««  rM^  Path,  but  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
M-  C's  Commcnury,  which  is  quite  another  thing.  Valuable  as 
thnne  Commt-nts  am.  wt  arc  in  no  way  boimd  to  agree  with  or  to 
find  an  t-Xplanation  of  everything  they  contain ;  and  in  this  case  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  characterise  this  nx  a  hasty  and  careloe 
expression.  1  myself  do  nut  know  of  any  socialist  who  "endea- 
vours by  sheer  for«;  to  rearMnye  the  circumstances  which  utse 
out  of  the  forces  of  human  nature  itself."  A  hundred  years  ago, 
or  less,  soch  dreamers  were  to  be  found :  but  the  Socialism  of  the 
present  day  limiu  itself  to  the  endeavour  to  resirrango  circum- 
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Stance!  vAich  (in  our  view)  are  contrary  to  those  Taroes,  and 
prevent  their  free  action. 

But  there  are  two  wajrs  of  arriving  at  Socialism,  and  the  distinction 
which  M.  C.  really  bos  in  her  mind  in  this  pasugc  is  iis  important 
now  aK  ever.  Vuu  may  come  to  it  as  an  assertion  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  or  as  a  definition  of  the  Duty  of  Society.  The  mure  noisy 
preachers  of  Socialism  take  it  from  (he  former  side,  as  ihc  extreme 
point  of  what  is  usually  Icnuwn  as  Radicalism.  This  draws  with  it 
the  whole  of  what  M.  C.  condemns  Each  individual  of  the  lower 
classes  has  a  "  right  "  to  be  fed  and  clothod  and  lodged — a  "  right " 
to  have  his  children  [aught  frpc— a  "  right  "  to  spend  his  caniings 
in  getting  drunk  if  he  pleases,  and  »fi  forth  j  whilst  for  the  higher 
classes  we  have  the  "right"  to  make  money  without  scruple  out 
of  the  weakness  and  foolishness  of  ittheiK,  and  the  "  right " 
to  squander  the  living  of '  thousands  of  their  fellow'inen  in 
tiotoas  living  or  capricious  founding  of  colle{;cs  and  the  like 
to  ttieir  own  honour  .ind  glory.  Thcuie  "  right!)''  must  be  fought 
for,  for  you  cannot  expect  those  who  suffer  from  them  tamely 
to  acquieitce ;  and  every  re-ac  range  men  t  of  Society  founded  tipon 
f/ut  view,  though  dignified  with  the  title  of  Socialism,  must  be  in 
fact  a  system  imposed  by  force — firvtr  force  in  the  fulleM  sense 
of  the  term,  for  every  nobler  instinct  of  btunanity  will  rebel 
against  tL 

But  the  thoughtfiil  and  intelligent  Socialists — those  in  whose 
brains  lie  the  seeds  of  the  actual  future — take  it  from  the  other 
aide,  the  side  which  appeals  to  the  Thcosopliist-  'i'u  them,  as  to 
us,  the  idea  of  individual  "rights"  is  an  anachronism,  a  "survival  "- 
of  an  outworn  system.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  organisation  of  society 
if  a  man  has  occasion  tothinkof  his"r^hLs"at  all.  It  is  Society's 
business  that  evcn'thin^;  should  be  arranged  that  he  should 
free  to  develop  hi»  Higher  ICgo — to  become  an  much  wiser  and' 
tiobkr  as  it  lies  in  him  to  be :  everything  else  is  simply  means  to 
Ibis  end.  This  h  Society's  duty  to  the  individual— this  and 
nothing  less;  and  ivhen  this  is  done,  all  is  done  It  involved 
txmictant  interference  with  the  lower  desires  of  the  indindual,  for 
the  beitelitor  his  own  and  others' higher  soul ;  and  it  is  not  possible 
unless  by  such  an  armngcment  as  shall  satisfy  everyone  of  ordinary 
intelUgeflcc  that  the  government,  whatever  it  may  be.  has  the 
wisdom  to  know,  better  tlian  he  docs,  how  to  carry  this  intention 
into  eflcci.  'I'hc  first  is  a  system  of  mutual  hatred — everyone 
defending  his  rights  against  everyone  else ;  the  second  is  arranged 
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for  the  express  purpose  oT  devdoping  mutual  low,  and  must  die  if 
it  faiU  oi  Its  object. 

To  Ihe  extent  of  iliU  broad  genml  stntcnitriit.  I  think  all 
'Hiooeophists  are  socialists;  but  in  trying  to  work  out  any 
tystem  there  must  be  room  for  cndl««s  diflcmiccs  of  optniotv. 
The  rmcm  why  I  myself  should  hesitate  to  say  thiit  even  a 
"dttdple''  <iind  you  iduki  remember  ttuii  this  class  is  a  strictly 
limited  one)  must  "of  necessity  be  a  socialist"  is  a  very  simple 
one.  Up  lo  the  present  tinoc,  human  development  has  proceeded 
on  individualist  lines.  Pr(%rciu  has  l)e«n  made,  so  far,  solely  by 
emphasising  individuality,  and  the  time  when  society  in  gcncnj 
can  move  forwards  purely  by  lodng  the  individual  in  thv  common 
Uftf  il  certainly  not  come  at  presenL  A  frtmatmt  Socialism 
would  be  a  dUa$tr(^)U^  failure,  even  more  dtsaxtrutLsthat  to  continue 
fof  some  time  loitger  aji  ve  are  tt  is,  so  far,  perfectly  open  lo 
cTcryone  lo  judge  cither  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come,  or  that  it  is 
muchneuret  than  more  timid  kouU  can  believe;  but  in  cither  case 
he  must  leam  lo  bear  imtiontly  with  Itiuse  who  arc,  as  yet,  forced 
by  their  retarded  development  to  leaun  by  degrees  the  unselAsh 
love,  through  the  lower  struftgle  for  the  "meat  that  peritheth." 
Whether  any  modific^itton  of  the  preicnt  "  struggle  for  life  "  short 
of  Socialism  can  be  of  any  pernnaneiit  benelit  is  a  ([ue:itiun  on 
which  much  will  be  said,  and  countless  experiment^!  tried  for  a  long 
while  to  come;  but  it  seems  to  me  hardly  possible  that  a  disciple 
should  not  find  his  best  hope  and  comfort  in  the  vision  of  a  futuru 
wheti  nianlcind  shall  no  louder  need  the  harsh  lessons  of  com- 
petitive struggle,  but  shall  be  lit  and  worthy  to  "live  aathe  angels." 


Ofit  ofttn  reads  in  thiaiopMc  bodkt  thai  Ifu  only  may  to  gain  rtai 
prof^rtss /tir  m^rse/vts  is  to  work  for  others.  Navf  I  have  done 
this  for  a  long  dim  ami  am  kauHted  hy  the  fetUtig  thai  if  I  had 
sfietit  the  time  in  training  and  exerdsing  wyinaHpffioeriiHttftid 
i>f  fitmrittgout mYOtfrgics  Pit  others  an  this Imver plane,  J shffuld 
hy  this  time  hatv  been  able  muih  more  e0xea(i<ttit!y  to  do  good 
la  them,  as  well  as  have  stool  much  higher  »n  the  Path  than 
//a  \ithis  only  an  illusion  f  I shouid  he graltful  fw some 
explanation  of  the  mailer,     (iQoi.) 

G.  K.  S.  M. — We  sympathbc  with  our  questioner's  difficulty, 
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but  do  not  think  he  need  feci  dtscouritged.  He  ii  evidently 
k'Srning  (he  lesson  of  discrimi nation  in  working  for  others,  and 
has  certainly  started  on  right  lines.  He  has  discovered  th»t 
"  work  for  others  "  is  not  the  ssnnc  for  all  if  there  is  to  be  progress. 
The  Arst  step  on  the  pftth,  it  is  tnie,  is  open  to  aII  men  irt  one 
way  or  another;  it  consinia  of  allc\'iating  the  ])h)'sical  di.strc!is 
of  our  fellows.  This  is  a  vast  and  most  neecssary  sphere  of  work 
for  Mhers,  btit  tt  is  not  the  only  sphere  ;  it  is  the  simplest  kind  of 
work,  work  which  the  least  skilled  woTkman  can  in  some 
measure  perform.  But  it  is  speedily  apparent,  ever  to  the  least 
skilful  worker,  that  "man  Khali  nut  lire  by  bread  alone,"  and 
thereafter  he  begins  to  perceive,  though  at  first  dimly,  higher 
spheres  of  usefulness  and  work.  But  to  accomjilish  this  he  must 
Tint  of  all  make  himself  more  ftt  to  hel[».  If  (his  is  hi«  motive, 
the  time  he  devote-i  to  improving  himself  and  fitting  himself  "to 
help  and  teach  others,"  is  lime  given  not  really  to  himself  but  to 
hiK  fellow.s.  By  [he  help  of  thit  tnininj:  and  Ity  his  growth  in 
understandinR  (he  nature  of  man  and  his  nectbs,  he  perceives  that 
nnuch  he  lias  previously  attempted,  though  It  has  been  ^ood  for 
hint  in  that  it  has  developed  the  unscllisli  side  of  his  nature,  and, 
therefore,  made  for  Mt  ptogresH.  has  really  not  benehted  others 
so  much  as  he  imagined.  'I'hcy  irantcd,  and  they  want,  some- 
thing more  than  bread,  for  they  ate  men,  not  animals  merely. 

What  we  want  in  this  world  is  not  an  infinite  number  of 
charitable  institutions  —  for  the  more  of  these  we  create,  the 
more  we  iu:ed;  but  an  explanation  of  life — instruction  on  the 
nature  and  [)urpo*e  of  life  and  man,  a  science  of  the  soul.  The 
more  ho-tpitaU  wc  build,  the  more  wc  want :  <)iscasc  is  not 
thercti)'  lessened.  The  more  workhouse*  wc  coniilnjct,  the  more 
we  increase  piaupcnsm.  The  more  churches  we  build,  the  less 
people  attend  them. 

With  these  facts  starin);  us  in  the  face  it  is  time  we  turned 
our  attention  to  sotne  other  kind  of  work  for  the  benefit  of  our 
fellows.  And  if  we  meaibeni  of  the  Theosoplucal  Siiciety  ask  our- 
selves the  quetition  why  we  have  soujihl  refuge  in  its  ranks,  most 
of  us  will  ans«'cr :  Because  we  found  in  it  a  nucleus  wlwnce  light 
was  thrown  on  these  dark  problems  of  lifL>.  Our  work,  then,  is  to 
lei  that  light  increa-^c ;  and  as  the  light  radiates  from  within,  our 
best  means  of  allowing  it  to  work  on  other  minds  is  by  purifying 
our  own.  This  is  the  fir»t  lesson  of  wisdom  ;  it  teaches  us  that 
tvt  can  do  nothing  for  others  ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  minimac  our 
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own  imperfeciions,  so  that  the  T.ight  of  the  Self  irmy  streBm  forth 
in  greater  power.     This  is  true  progress. 


QuKsnoN  85. 

/  am  by  to  meant  corrtrinee^  (Aw/  ^ife  ikt  contrary)  of  the  e^uaiily 
of  inen,  ti/h^r  mentally  or  /'fiysUaUy.  AtU  this  Mng  so,  I 
eannat  aatJt  to  tht  fint  *'  Ohjtct "  of  the  Sodtty.  I  btiieve 
in  rank,  stali^H  and  (asl* — i»  the  KngHih  stmt  ;  nnJ  can  only 
affirm  a  very  olltmialtd  "  (trot fie r hood"  vrith  a  South  Sea 
Islander,  for  exampU.      Can  yvu  £rve  any  explanation  ej  this 

Ohfatf    (igot.) 

A.  A.  W, — I,  for  ray  part,  am  in  enlire  sj-nipathy  with  tlie 
(|Ucnst's  objection  to  admit  the  "  brolhurhood  "  of  savage  races, 
in  th«  sense  in  vliich  he  lieems  in  use  the  word.  But  this  is  not 
our  doctiinc  Brotherhood  is  not  cquaiit)',  cither  in  a  single 
family  or  the  great  World-Family  to  which  wo  all  belong. 

"Btothejs"  we  all  arc,  in  the  sense  that  the  same  spark  01 
Divinity  dwells  in  all; — in  the  lowest  savKge  as  in  the  h^;hest 
races,  nnd  th»i  (his  mtist,  woner  or  later,  he  Ko  developed  thjit  rII 
may  reach  the  goal  of  their  evolution ;  but  the  diffcrencca  between 
Ihc  advanced  nnd  the  belated  ones  in  thin  development  arc  such  as 
Ihc  usual  and  oljvious  distinction  between  elder  inAyottHgtr  brothers 
is  hnrdty  strong  enoiigli  to  expresH. 

In  our  view,  the  savage  is  a  baby  brother :  and  the  word  carries 
with  it  the  whole  of  ottr  relationship  to  him  and  the  statement  of 
our  dtilics  towards  him  ;  by  no  manner  of  means  (o  treat  him  om 
HOW  OUT  equal ;  but  also  to  remember  tbat  he  is  not  a  lower  animal 
to  be  exierminaied,  but  a  human  being — a  chiM,  nrcding  onr 
duteous  care  as  he  teanis  to  walk.  We  must  not  «;it|)ect  any  stidden 
Ipring  forward  to  our  own  position,  htit  patiently  watch  and  RUidc 
hit  totterins  feet  in  one  small  step  after  another.  It  is  h«te  that 
both  "  misMonary  cnicTpri!>e"and  secular  attempts  at  cinli^iation 
foil;  ihcy  instflton  treating  him  as  a  "brotber'*in  the  wrong  sense, 
ami  expect  hy  some  process  of  "enlightenment"  to  make  a 
twentieth  century  Englishman  out  of  him — a-^  foolish  as  to  think  of 
"teaching"  a  three-year-old  child  to  do  a  labourer's  day's  work. 
He  can  only  grattt,  and  that  slowly  {as  in  all  works  of  Nature)  hy 
many  repeated  lives,  in  which  he  will  no  longer  be  a  savage,  to  the 
point  we  have  already  attained. 
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The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  the  ignorant  and  degra<lcd 
classes  of  our  own    nation.      1    caniioi    oiyscir  see  anythingf 
unreaiionablc  or  objectionable  in  such  a  statemcat  of  "Brotb< 
hood."     On  the  contntr)'.  it  seems  to  me  to  exprest  and  humonise ' 
the  actual  Tacts  of  Nniure  as  no  other  view  does ;  and  that  it  would, 
alone,  be  sufficient  to  commend  our  doctrines  to  an  unprejudiced 
and  enlightened  mind. 


QUESTIOM  86. 

Htrai  may  /  team  («  apply  the  tkeoiophiatl  teathtH^S  to  everyday 
lift  in  Jeiiiiit  The ^at  majority  cannot  dev»tt  thtir  Hv«$  to 
Thtoiophy,  fhey  art  fun  I0  wuri  ami  fight  and  lovt,  and 
k€^  Ihi  busincsK  side  of  the  ttsrrtd  moving.  Tkerefort  thty 
ran  hit  master  the  antral  principles  and  try  to  apply  them. 

l>oyof4  think  a  <«mpl(te  abnegation  o/sttfund  earthly  things  is  to  fie 
desired  or  aimed  at  for  the  rank  and  file  T     /s  It  profliMbfe  t , 
(igoi.) 

A.  P.  S. — The  question  i«  admirably  answered  by  the  quc&tioncr 
himself.  The  majority  can  but  master  general  principles  and  try 
lu  apply  tliem.  One  niij-hl  add  they  cannot  do  better.  Bui  if 
they  really  master  general  prindplex  they  dc^  |)eiha|»,  more  than 
they  ihtnlE.  Firstly,  if  those  principles  govern  their  action  in  ihia 
life  llicy  atv  making  very  good  Karma,  which  will  tell  in  more 
ways  than  one  next  tliiie.  And  secondly,  llivy  wilt  find,  as  a 
consequence  of  such  mastery,  that  the  after  "death"  conditions 
of  Ufc  arc  enormously  improved  as  compared  to  what  they  would 
liave  t>een  otherwise.  The  astral  world,  if  they  linger  tliere  for 
any  time  worth  speaking  of,  will  be  happy  and  useful  in&tcad  of 
bewildered  and  comforilcss,  and  tbeii  Uevactianic  period  will  be 
enriched  in  many  ways  that  will  conduce  to  the  spiritual  progress 
of  the  Ego.  Anyone  who  masters  general  principles  in  this  Ufc 
will  be  pretty  certain  to  do  a  good  dc^al  more  in  the  next,  even  if 
the  giv^ter  part  of  his  ener^es,  this  time,  may  be  spent  upon  lite 
reasonable  pursuit  of  legitimate  objects  of  worldly  ambition.  The 
abncyalioti  of  self  i.t  undeniably  a  vvsy  line  ideal,  and  for  that 
matter  ita  attainment  in  the  highest  dc^ec  is  entirely  compatible 
with  work,  6uhi  and  ioi-e,  t;^|>e<:ially  with  the  last -named  occupation, 
G.  R.  S.  iA. — When  a  similar  tjuestion  was  put  to  one  of  the 
tWbe  Otiee  of  the  earth,  it  is  reported  that  He  answcxcd :  "  Sell 
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all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor  and  conic  and  follovr  mc" 
In  Lhix  caHc  th«  jYwng  nuin  had  great  pOKitesxions.  and  the  Master 
was  there  before  him  in  a  physical  bod)*.  The  choice  for  him 
was  to  become  a  diitciple  and  servant  of  the  Musi<n^  in  a  distinct 
and  special  task  at  a  certain  time.  Now  if  everybody  were  foalishly 
to  apply  thix  saying  to  himself,  there  would  he  an  end  of  society, 
and  therewith  of  the  man-process  on  this  earth,  for  nil  would 
become  wandering  iwx-tics.  Such  a  pronouncement  interpreted 
universalty  would  mean  that  the  Christ  was  of  opinion  that  iHc 
whole  world  process  was  a  failure.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
unto  another  He  would  havu  said  otherwise,  and  ho  unto  each 
aax>rding  to  bis  spiritual  need.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  no 
answer  can  be  given  to  our  question  unleu  the  whole  of  our 
querent's  life  and  circumstances  is  known. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  "  desirable"  that  the  rank  and  lileshould  he 
"Cbrisls,"  but  it  is  at  present  entirely  ouuide  the  sphere  of  the 
pfAclkal ;  ilie  following  of  tite  ChriKt  and  the  "imitation"  is  to 
be  interpreted  spiritualty  and  not  literally  ;  and  a  man  whotpcndii 
his  life  wisely  distributing  a  large  fortune  to  deserving  objects  is  in 
all  probability  a  more  self-denying  follower  of  the  Christ  than  one 
who  gives  it  avay  in  a  lump  and  becomes  a  recluse.  Everyone 
has  his  own  task  or  duty  lo  perform,  and  it  has  been  wisely  said 
that  the  doing  of  one's  own  duty  or  natural  task — oiw's  Dharma — 
though  indiflerently,  is  better  than  doing  that  of  another  with 
great  success.  So  long  as  wc  try  to  squeexe  alt  men  into  the  same 
mould,  so  long  will  there  issue  forth  cripples  ;  and  any  system  of 
theology  which  outrages  nature  is  doomed  to  eventual  disappearance 
among. the  tinfit.  Tlieosophy  does  wjV  desire  to  make  all  men 
lank  asccbcs  or  perpetual  prayii^-machincs,  but  active  helpers  in 
the  bean  of  life,  glad  citiEena  of  a  beautiful  estate. 


DIVISION  XXIX 

UESTKUCTION  OF  ANIMAL  LU'E 

QUKSTION  87. 

Might  I  tui  through  tke  VAhan  t(^/iat  is  (At  attitvAf  of  7*w»/*v 
ttr»ardt  forms  of  life  that  an  rottsidtrtd  by  ui  tlisagruehJi  ar 
harmful- — aichjor  imtana  as  ver/mn  und  fw'sanoHi  or  taoage 
cr^afufVJ  t  Dms  tht  teaching  rt^uirt  of  us  an  acrtptana  e^  the 
4is(Qmforts  or  dangers  xts  karma — or  dins  it  girt  us  any  advs'ce 
W/A  regard  to  rfotedyiHg  these  maiifettations  ;  a»td  alio  how 
might  Vf  iiHS7ivr  the  oiftcliont  raistd  by  tie  anii-veptarian 
thai  by  not  using  animals,  ttc,  for  Joed  they  would  so  ovtr-run 
the  world  as  to  make  it  umnha^'tahk  for  man  f    (1901.) 

M.  I*. — ^The  "  teachings  "  of  Theosopliy  do  not,  as  far  as  I  am 
awsirt:,  lay  down  stringent  rules  as  lo  our  attitude  towards  vermin 
and  such  like  pests,  their  toleration  or  extermination  being  left  to 
the  indindual  conscience.  AU  of  uh — who  arc  trying  to  be  Thca- 
sophists — would,  I  lake  it  raltief : 

Kill  not  for  rily't  nkc,  and  lut  wc  iUy 
'The  neuwst  thine  "P<*i  ita  upwud  w>]r. 

But,  alas!  in  this  complicated,  civilised  life  of  ours  we  aie  some- 
limes  forced  to  choc&c  the  lesser  of  two  c^-ilg.  I  «■/</  not  kill  for 
food ;  I  mtd  not  kill  for  sport ;  1  nttd  not  (by  deputy)  "  tear  plumes 
from  living  and  dead  bodies  "  for  the  adornment  of  my  own  body ; 
if  my  bouKe  is  isolated  I  eati  keep  mice  and  hlackbeetlet  at  bay  ; 
but  in  oui  towns,  where  people  in  clean  houses  and  people  in  dirty 
houses  congregate  side  by  side^  unlets  I  resott  to  destruction, 
oockioaches  and  mice  would  conquer  me,  ajid  so  1  take  the 
karnia  of  keeping  my  house  Free. 

By  "  poisonous  or  savage  creatures,"  1  presume  snakea  and  wild 
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animaU  aie  uieani.     But  these  creatures  do  not,  a$  a  rule,  seek 
out  iQOn  to  iajuic  him ;  they  know  tlieir  enemy  mil  3^*01(1  his 
kUnotphdc.    It  is  civilised  man  alone  who  killa  and  wounds  for 
EP  sport." 

As  for  that  ancient  argument,  apparently  still  in  us^  that  "  by 
^ifH>t  using  aniinuU  for  food  they  wtmld  uvcr-nin  ilie  world,"  the  in- 
:  uf  donumic  animals  is  stnctly  reg^uUted  by  demand;  they 
do  not  incTcaKC  ad  /(>.  Aniiiiuls  arc  nol  allowed  to  breed  unless 
Um;  breeder  foresees  a  distinct  prf>fit  from  the  transaction. 

Ill   a  state  of  Nature  amongst  wild  crtaiuics,  lite  increase  or 

extinction  of  species  in  determined  by  (he  food  supply,  and  the 

,  sum\-al  of  the  fittest  seems,  up  to  now.  lu  have  kept  things  ev^enly 

seed. 

A.  A.   VV. — What  is  thL>  attitude  of  Tkeasopkf  towards  this 

question  no  one  will  veniure  lo  say ;   and  even  an  individual 

Thcosophist  who  dares  to  express  hts  own  personal  view  does  so  at 

t*  certain  amount  of  risk.    Otic  thing  may  be  safely  laid  down ; 

tlie  leaching  does  not  require  an  acceptance  of  any  disoom* 

IS  or  dangers  wliaiero-  as  Karma,  provided  ire  can  lawfully 

>pG  thcni.     It  can  never  be  our  Karma  to  endure  what  we  tiur- 

Ives  can  rvmedy  ;  the  doctrine  is  a  consolation  for  unavoidable 

'  e\'ils,  not  an  excuse  for  mere  inaction.     But  wluit  means  of  ucapc 

an  lawful  is  a  thoimy  question,  on  which  (as  far  as  I  know)  the 

"  teachings  "  leave  us  to  our  own  decision.    Some,  as  the  Jains  of 

India,  think  no  means  of  escape  arc  lawful.     In  t])c  course  of  my 

religious  life  I  luve  had  to  associate  with  certain  holy  brethren 

who  held  this  doctrine.     Whether  they  were  Ivoticr  in  this  life  or 

ligher  up  in  the  next  for  it  1  cannot  say ;  but  I  can  testify  that 

cir  neighbourhood  was  exceedingly  disagreeable  and  provocative 

of  "  sins  of  the  tongue  "  to  others — myself  by  uo  mcins  excepted  ! 

I  think  that  those  who  do  not  go  ihis  full  length  will  find  it  hard 

Co  justify  the  drawing  of  the  line  anywhere  short  of  admitting  that 

Lthe  lii'fisof  our  inferiors — those  below  us  in  evolution— are  in  our 

^liands;  to  be  disposed  of,  not  capriciously  but  conscientiously,  as 

Ihe  belt  interests  of  the  advancing  ra«;  may  require.     To  those 

who  fear  that  to  admit  this  would  seem   to  encourage  wanton 

cruelty  and   destruction   I  would  say   that   the   "leaciiings "  nre 

jlicvcr  weary  of  assunng  us  that  such  things  bring  their  own  [>cnalty, 

r«nd  that  wc  never  need  fear  they  will  go    unpunislted,    even    if 

bunun  justice  should  fail.    As  an  instance,  otw  might  take  ilie 

iSB  of  the  man'cating  t^ci,  or  ibe  venomoua  srukei  in  India. 
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They  are  not  sinners — they  are  following  tlieir  natuie — but  that 
nature  in  the  prosient  state  of  things  brings  thtm  into  play  as  a  force 
working  in  the  wtvn^  dirctliL>n,  interferinig  with  ;he  development  of 
beings  higlicr  than  themselves,  and  (hey  not  only  may  but  must  be 
prevented  rroni  hindering — even  at  the  cose  of  taking  their  lives  if 
nothing  shorl  of  this  will  avail.  The  slaying  of  animals  for  food,  or 
usint^  ihem  for  study  of  medicine,  etc,  fallg  nndec  Ihti  saiiii.*  rule. 
I  entirely  decline  to  admit  to  the  rcgctaiian  that  I  havcnor/^<t/to 
use  animal  food,  provided  it  be  necessary  or  useful  to  do  so ;  but 
I  am  fully  open  to  be  convinred  that  it  is  not  necessary  or  useful, 
if  he  brings  nrgumcnts  which  approve  tlitimselvcs  to  my  nAson. 
It  is  a  question,  not  of  seniment,  hui  of  fart. 

I  may  add  that  it  is  beyond  question  that  tliis  is  the  way  in 
which  the  Powers  above  deal  with  ut.  In  the  working  out  of  the 
plans  of  Those  who  deal  with  twr  evolution  human  beings  are 
■lain  and  "  vivisected "  without  striiple,  and  by  thou^ands  at  a 
time.  In  all  cases,  whether  of  men  or  animals,  this  is  but  a 
de-stniction  and  recreation  of  forms  j  and  those  who  may  reason- 
ably enough  dispute  the  n-isdom  of  some  of  our  dealings  with  the 
lower  creation  have  happily  no  cause  to  fear  the  consequences  of 
anything  done  to  us  by  Those  above  us,  who  sec  the  end. 
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f!SION  XXX 

INCtlRADI.F.  DISRASB,  TORTURK.  AND  DEFORMITY 

Qdbstiox  SS. 

'  Jj  an  animai — say  a  ift>g  or  a  hanr^it  htuify  nvunJed,  or  m- 
mrably  diitmtd,  and  sv^tring  pain  for  wkUh  thtrt  is  nc 
rtmedy,  is  if  nght  tfi  kill  it  and  thus  put  an  end  to  its 
suffgrinj^f 

t.  /fa  human  bang  it  safering  from  an  ineumbit  disease,  rendering 
Aim  a  burdfn  on  his  friettds  and  relations,  and  requiring 
laborious  and  iHsagretaile  nursing,  tvuuld  Ae  rfe  fuitifitd  in 
rammitting  sutnde  sa  as  to  (mt  an  end  to  the  distress  of  those 
around  htmt 

y  /f  ti  child  is  bern  with  repulsive  dtformitits  of  a  kind  that 
cMtld  ohviousJy  nettr  he  remedied,  would  a  medieal  attendant 
be  justified  {with  the  eonsent  of  the  parents)  in  destroying  it, 
and  shiruld  the  iaxc  he  so  altered  as  to  promde  sanction  for 
nteh  a  ttmrsel    (1900.) 

A.  P.  S.— My  own  beliefs  oblige  mc  to  answer  "yes"  to  all 
three  (luestiuDS  in  tliis  group.  No  doubt  the  general  results  of 
tbecMOptuc  study  lead  us  to  respect  life  in  1  greater  (ienref  than 
was  usual  wiili  our  ani.-«lor».  In  an  increasing  degree  wc  >hrink 
from  putting  criminals  to  death,  and  humane  Peeling  now  forbida 
this  etcept  tn  extreme  cases.  People  ouisidc  the  circle  of  theo- 
sophic  influence  conlinuc  to  kill  some  birds  and  nnimals  for 
sport,  but  that  habit,  tiie  bequest  of  a  barbarous  a^c>  will  prob- 
ably be  discontinued  under  the  simple  influence  of  hiimanc 
feeling,  even  before  the  theowphic  motive  for  r^arding  it  with 
loathing  is  generally  a|ipreciated.  But  all  movements  of  thought 
oairying  tw  away  from  primitive  error  are  liable  to  hurry  their 
eqxmcnts,  for  a  tim<^  into  some  fanaticai  excess,  and  respect 
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For  life  even  nuy  be  exaggerated  till  it  becomes  absurd  or  even 
mischievous,  Natiire  herself  exhibits  no  rcajuKt  for  life.  The 
scheme  of  evolution  provides  for  its  wholesale  destruction  at 
every  point  of  the  conipas§;  at  o'ery  moment  of  the  cloctc 
When  it  suits  an  emergencjr,  human  creatures,  as  wdl  as  the 
animals  around  them,  arc  swept  off  the  face  of  the  canh  by 
millions.  But  human  governments  would  not  be  justiiied  in 
imitating  such  proceedings.  Wo  do  not  know  enough  lo  fed 
Justified  in  de*tro)ing  a  rai:e  oulright  merely  tiecause  it  is  ignoble 
and  degraded.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  feet  justified  in 
taking  individual  lives,  when  atrocious  crimes  have  disgraced 
them — and  if  same  cherKOphinal  writers  disapprove  of  capital 
punishment  even  in  such  cases,  that  is  merely  on  the  sdHsb 
-ground  that  the  criniin.-d  may  be  more  dangerous  on  the  itstral 
plane  than  in  prison.  The  t|Ucstton  b  one  that  might  be 
debated  on  its  own  merits ;  but  those  now  before  us  are  simpler. 
The  consciousness  of  the  suffering  animal  can  only  be  released  by 
ita  death.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  v(^ume  of  spiritual  energy 
to  which  it  belongs  can  be  prejudiced  by  the  suppression  of 
the  one  unfortunate  maiufestation.  The  action  of  the  person 
who  destroys  it  is — by  the  hypothecs — purely  benevolent,  and 
it  would  be  childish  to  imagine  bad  karma  attaching  to  any 
such  action. 

The  problem  of  the  human  being  releasing  hitnself  from 
sulTeiing  by  suicide  is  more  intricate.  Such  suffering  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  thun  karmic.  To  evade  it  might  be,  for  v, 
the  person  chiefly  concerned,  to  involve  its  recuirencc  in  another 
life.  But  when  the  motive  lias  honest  reference  to  the  comfort 
I  -.^f  others  il  seems  fantastie  to  suppose  that  any  evil  oon9e(]uences  of  "  - 

f     v-^a  persistent  nature  could  attach  to  an  act  that  would  be  piacti- 
'  cally  one  of  self-sac rificc.     It  is  quite  possible  that  on  the  astral 

plane,  a  person  escaping  in  the  manner  supposed  Irom  a  sick 
bed  of  suffering,  would  find  that  he  was  merely  exchanging  one 
(UMgreeable  condition  for  another.  The  self<sacrilice  might  m>t 
turn  out  an  immediate  translation  to  bliss;  but  that  is  merely 
equivalent  lo  raying  that  it  would  he  in  realit]',  as  well  as  in 
intention,  an  act  of  sclf-sacrilicc  Astral  plane  oonditkms  are  so 
varied  and  our  information  aliout  them  so  imperfect  as  yet,  that 
few  of  us  can  feel  any  assurance  about  the  course  of  events  after 
death  where  the  drcumstanoes  are  abnormal.  But  meanwhile 
it  seems  to  me  that  any  answer  to  the  question  under  notice 
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wonkl  be  founded  on  superstition,  and  not  on  reason  or  common- 
utnst,  if  it  f[>rbad«  euthanasia  under  the  conditions  imagined. 

And  what  excuse  could  we  have  for  bciti|(  acccssOTies  after  the 
fact  in  an  accident  of  Nature  thnt  has  given  rise  to  a  human 
monstrosity  P — a  crtsatute  condcmneci  from  the  outset  of  its  existenc 
to  be  a  pcnaintAl  spring  of  tiiist;ry  for  itself  and  others.  Will  it  be 
'^  aifued  that  the  deformed  or^Anism  fitted  into  the  scheme  of 
kanna  and  was  dt:signc<l  as  a  penal  incarnation  for  some 
gri^'ou.tly  erring  E^o?  7'ho  ar){unienl  n  ont;  which,  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusions,  would  forbid  us  to  attempt  a  remedy  for 
any  itatc  of  i^ufieiing  that  might  be  developed.  If  a  tnan  has  a 
wen  on  his  head  it  must  not  be  removed  becau.se  it  may  he  a 
konnk  tnfliaiun !  If  a  child  has  bow  legs  they  must  not  be 
slratfjhtened  because  the  Ego  mt^ht  have  been  rei|uiied  by  Nature  to 
express  itself  in  that  fashion  !  As  the  human  race  grows  in  wisdom 
and  capacity  it  will  more  and  more  be  tru.ited  by  Nature  to  set 
Tight  her  occnsional  unavoidablo  accidents,  and  an  Ego  caught 
(Or  a  moment  in  a  deformed  incarnation  would  stand  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  kind  friends  who  turned  its  back  front  that  miser- 
able path  of  distress— much  more  deeply  indebted  indeed  than 
the  curabte  cripple^  whose  bodily  vehicle  should  be  successfully 
repaired  by  the  same  intelligent  lieutenants  of  Providence, 

A.  M.  F.  C— I.  If  in  every  canli-lifc  we  reap  what  we  have 
sown,  oeither  more  nor  less,  is  it  a  rational  act  to  cut  abort  such  a 
life  with  the  idea  of  saving  others  from  distress  7 

I.  Is  any  "accident  of  Nature"  outside  the  Law  of  Karma? 
May  not  human  alleviation  of  human  ills  he  part  of  karmic  law? 
But  can  we  ordinarily  know  enough  to  daic  to  cut  short  the 
huinan  earth-life  even  of  a  deformed  in&nl  ? 

I  ask  the  questions  yay  humbly,  because  in  my  work  I  have 
fought  for  the  "No"lu  those  vcv/  quctlions  to  which  A.  P.  S. 
niuwen  "  Yei. "  I  remember  a  case  where  a  child,  on  being 
roused  from  a  swoon  at  a  critical  moment  during  a  dangerous 
nckncss,  cried  and  reproached  us  for  "  bringing  her  lack."  An 
old  (riend  of  mine,  a  man  of  gcoius,  but  poor  and  witliout  near 
relatives,  and  dying  of  an  agonising  malady,  begged  and  entreated 
for  opium  to  end  his  torture.  In  these  and  olhi-r  like  cases,  I 
iKvei  had  a  doubt  that  our  duty  was  to  insist  on  each  earth-life 
running  out  it;,  whole  length  without  shortening,  either  by  doing  or 
leaving  undone  fhe  apparent  cruelty  of  fordng  peopk  to  live 
with  incurable  diseases,  and  the  miicnes  that  often  come  to 
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selves  nnd  others  through  tbc  pToloi^ing  of  their  lives,  often  at  the 
cost  of  immense  Ubout  nnd  expense,  has  often  made  tne  Tcel  as  if 
I  had  done  evil  rather  than  good  :  bui  I  had  no  doubt  that 
suicide — expect  to  escape  dishonour,  in  the  case  of  an  otherwise 
defenceless  woman~-«-.-is  alvajrs  a  crime  agtiirKt  the  Law — the 
Natural  Law.  But  if  ii  is  lAtvful  to  commit  suicide  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  cannot  be  a  duty  to  prevent  it  in  others,  or  to 
fbrct;  remedies  on  ihcm,  under  those  same  circunistancei 

It  is  a  common  beliuf  iiiiion);)iC  the  lower  classes  that  sev^ 
months'  babies  neetl  not  l>e  kept  alive.  'Phiti  belief  I  hare  con- 
dt-mncd  and  fought  a^  I  would  the  will  to  murder.  Vet  these 
fragile,  abnormnl  infants  arc  almost  certain  to  grow  up  diseased 
and  burdensome  to  ihcmsehtrs  and  others.  Often  I  have  fought 
for  ibe  prolonging  of  human  life,  without  one  single  rr^ason  except 
the  belief  that  il  was  a  universal  Uw  to  preserve  such  life  whenever 
■Df  responsibilit)-  retted  on  me.  But  if,  in  any  case,  >(  is  lawful 
(in  the  highest  sense)  to  take  lift;,  then  where  should  the  line  be 
drawn?  Ifat  absotuh:  nionstrosilies,  not  wholly  human,  1  think 
the  line  would  be  distinct  enough. 

A.  I'.S. — I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  A.  M.  F.  C- 
The  points  on  which  A.  M.  F.  C  espresUy  dilTeri  from  mv,  relate, 
firstly,  to  the  question  whether  it  could  be  right  to  give  an  over- 
dote  of  oi>iuni  to  a  person  dying  of  an  agoniiing  malady.  That 
question,  let  me  poiut  out,  diGTcts  from  the  one  which  I  answered 
in  the  allirn>3tive.  My  problem  was  whether  a  person  in  the 
position  to  act  for  himself,  would  be  justified  in  putting  an  end  to 
his  own  life  if  he  knew  that  his  disease  mu  incurable,  and  a  cause 
of  protracted  suffering  to  others  around  him.  I  think  my  affirma- 
tive answer  can  be  supported  on  the  principle  which  is  held 
uifficieni  for  some  geometrical  prriofs,  the  roiuclio  a4  absurdam. 
Suppose  the  man  is  not  inivlnkcn  ;  KU|>posc  he  could  know  tliat 
tome  karmic  pennit)'  would  attach  to  bis  act,  and  suppote  him  to 
say,  "  1  vrould  rather  bear  that  kaimic  pi-nat(y  than  let  my  friends 
soffefany  longer,"  is  it  conccivablo  that  »ut-h  an  act  of  self-sacrifice 
could  rrally  be  lirld  l>lamt^X)flhy  iti  the  sight  of  exalted  iI^ 
telltgerrcc  ?  It  may  reasonably  be  asked  whether  such  conditions 
are  ever  likely  to  arise:  that  is  beside  the  question.  I  nnt 
iimply  to  show  that  even  some  doctrines  connected  with  the 
taking  of  life  which  do  apply  to  the  vast  majority  of  cosex  that 
arise,  may  themselves  l>c  worshipped  too  unintelligently,  that  even 
in  thb  dotrutin  of  thought  there  can  hardly  be  rules  lu  which 
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there  is  no  exception.  The  problem  raised  by  your  correspoiirfwit 
t>  itself  an  interesting  unc,  thouxh  diOcrioK  from  that  with  which 
I  was  concerned.  It  seems  to  me  to  come  on  to  niher  more 
dci>atablc  ground,  but  granting  that  no  mistake  is  made  in  the 
conditions,  I  \ciin  to  think  ihai  the.  friend  administering  the  over- 
dose Riit^ht  conceivably  come  intu  the  category  of  tliose  who,  for 
the  saXc  o{  auotlicr,  are  wiUiug  to  lun  a  jicrsonui  tisk,  and  in  that 
my  would  api>roximate  in  its  nature  pretty  closely  to  the  siin|iler 
case  with  which  1  was  dealing. 

But  tliis  prutileui  in  cither  uf  it3  aspects  lici  alraon  ouiaide  the 
ngioD  of  practical  politics.  The  tiuestion  whether  it  is  rigbt  10 
destroy  grievously  deformed  infants,  is  one  with  which  we  are 
mucli  more  likely  to  have  personal  concern,  and  the  idea  I 
maintained,  that  in  some  oucs  sucli  deatructioii  would  bi;  i|uite 
justittable— apt  1  know  to  shock  long-csiabiishcd  feeling  and  to 
conflict  with  some  of  the  formal  conceptions  that  hav«  been 
developed  with  reference  lo  ibc  Law  of  Kiuma — is  nevertheless 
one  which  can  be  brought  co  the  test  of  the  reJuetio  ad  absurdum 
like  the  problem  before  discussed.  Can  anyone  in  his  aense« 
pretend  to  think  ihnt,  in  some  rare  and  diitressing  case,  in  which 
a  woman  gives  birth  lo  a  creature  which  is  not  in  any  outward 
sense  a  human  being,  but  simply  a  horrihtc  monstrosity,  such  as 
we  know  have  occa'^ionally  come  into  the  vorld  by  an  "accident 
of  natiuc" — as  I  should  be  inclined  to  say— can  anyone  pretend 
to  think  that  the  duty  of  thove  around  vt  to  wake  all  efforts  in 
their  power  to  pretcnc  this  wretched  Itfc  and  tear  this  hideous 
being  to  be  a  curse  to  all  with  whom  it  may  have  to  do?  Such 
a  pretence  wotild  be  a  still  more  extravagant  act  of  facalJcism  than 
that  of  which  wc  hear  amongkl  the  Indian  fakirs,  who  will  not 
move  a  stej>  without  sweeping  the  ground  le?kt  they  unconsciously 
destroy  some  form  of  life.  That,  at  all  events,  is  a  harmless  folly. 
Tbe  act  of  pn,-«crving  a  monsttosiiy  would  belli  it»  rual  nature,  If 
properly  umler^tuud.  a  crime  against  tho  community.  For  tlie 
rest,  the  question  simply  is  un<;  of  drawing  the  line.  What 
accident  or  deformity  shall  be  held  to  constitute  moostrouty  of 
tbe  kind  which  ought  to  be  supp^e:i^ed  ?  It  i;>  quite  ouuide  the 
purpose  with  which  I  write  to  attempt  to  draw  such  a  line.  I  am 
simply  endeavouring  to  guard  theosophic  thinkers  from  a  mis' 
ilicected  excess  of  veneration  for  a  principle  which,  of  course,  in 
the  va*l  majority  of  casw.  is  perfectly  sound — the  principle  of 
allowing  karnu  to  lake  its  courx:  in  rcgjanl  to  the  form  ass%ned 
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tiy  nature  for  any  given  entity.  But  il  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
scheme  or  evolution  that,  in  its  Utter  chapters,  the  human  tiongs 
who  are  its  product,  aa  they  .idvAiice  in  wisdom  and  spiritual 
tru^iworthincM,  stiali  help  nature  to  accumpli&li  her  higher  pur- 
poses. There  are  many  tasks  which  at  the  outset  of  her  grcAt 
evolutionary  undcruking  slie  has  to  leave  imperfectly  fulfilled. 
As  more  and  more  of  her  human  children  attain  to  years  of 
diecrciion,  in  which  they  can  render  her  assistance,  so  th<»e  tasks 
^,>C  become  more  and  more  satisfactorily  fullillcd ;  and  surely  when 
the  di.v:rction  has  been  sufficiently  attained,  one  of  the  tasks  to  be 
performed  will  be  the  correction  of  accidental  "errors  and 
ominsions"  whith  may  enter  even  into  the  mighty  balance-sheet 
of  human  merit  and  mistake.  1*his  \&a  idea  is  one  which  it  itt 
inposirible  lo  elaborate  vrUhln  the  limits  of  such  a  letter  as  1  am 
now  writtn)^,  hue  il  in  one  tu  whi<:b  profound  students  of  the 
Ivannic  Law  roust  sooner  or  later  turn  tltwr  earnest  attention. 

A,  H.  W. — The  writer  does  not  wonder  that  A.  H.  K.  C-  is 
not  quite  satisfied.  It  is  one  thing  to  lay  down  the  law  in  the 
abstract,  and  another  to  be  confronted  with  the  awful  problem 
of  carrying  it  out  in  praclieo.  The  original  question  id  divided 
into  three  parts : 

(r)  Is  it  right  to  lull  a  suflfcring  animal  ? 

(i)  Is  it  right  to  commit  suicide  to  relieve  others'  distress? 

(3)  Ik  it  right  to  kill  a  child  born  with  repulsive  deformities  ? 

The  answer  to  these  prohlcms,  the  writer  thinks,  is  essentially 
one^  and  it  depends  on  another  question :  "  What  is  the  object 
of  physical  incarnation  ? "  As  far  oji  ih«  writer  can  undernuid 
the  tearhings  of  thcosophy,  the  object  of  life  ia  to  ctoItc  new 
oontres  of  consciousnca.''  in  the  Universal  Mind.  "The  One 
Willed  to  multiply,"  and  the  whole  Universe  and  all  in  it  is  the 
expression  of  that  Will.  If  this  is  «>,  then  the  ohjeci  of  jiervonal 
exialenre,  eitha-  animal  or  human,  is  the  evolution  of  the 
individual  Ego,  the  conscious  centre ;  [hotcntial  in  the  animal, 
actual  in  the  man.  The  only  thing  which  can  cause  the  evolution 
of  the  Kgo  is  experience,  whethei  pleasant  or  painful  is  immaterial 
from  thi.i  point  of  view.  "  Il  sounds  brutal  to  *ay  so,  but  out 
^lin(cs  don't  matter,"  we  have  heard  .Mrs  Besant  say.  Experi- 
ence, then,  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and  experience  is  gained 
through  the  physical  body.  If  therefore  we  kill  an  animal  which 
b  suffering,  we  rob  it  of  experience,  and  so  retard  the  evolution 
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of  its  congctousness.  Tliis  will  be  a  "  haid  saying  "  to  those  who 
■re  ^'frightened  at  the  sight  of  the  hot  tears  of  paio,  aiid  deafened 
by  the  cries  of  distress,"  but  if  the  evolution  of  consciousness 
is  the  object  of  life,  it  is  true.  If  tlie  cnJoymt:ni  of  physical 
pleasure  and  the  avoidance  of  physical  pain  is  the  object  of  life,  it 
IS  not  true. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  qoestioa  of  suicide ;  the 
jiicidentiil  suiferings  of  the  penon  involved,  and  of  tho«c 
karmically  bound  to  htm,  arc  beside  the  point.  Suicide  is  shirk- 
ing experience ;  il  is  alsi)  futile^  since  it  only  postpones  the  cviJ 
day  for  everyone  concerned.  The  gieat  taw  cannot  be  got  behind 
or  evaded,  or  run  away  from  ;  the  conseivalion  of  cnc^y  rules 
on  all  planes,  and  action  and  re-action  are  everywhere  equal  and 
opposite.  The  uticnnost  fanhing  must  be  paid,  just  as  water 
mu^t  find  its  level.  There  is  no  rouiu  for  "accidents,"  &inee 
there  cannot  be  effects  without  causes.  Either  the  universe  is  a 
coherent  evolution,  with  cause  and  cffixt  running  straight  on 
from  first  to  last,  or  it  is  a  furluilous  concatenation  of  atoms  :  that 
it  can  be  partly  one  and  partly  the  other  is  inconceivable. 

Take  the  last  question  about  the  deformed  infant-  Would 
A.  P.  S.  be  prepared  lo  :itrangle  one  with  his  own  finfteTsP  Would 
be  further  be  prepared  to  state  the  aetual  cause  of  death  on  the 
certificate )  Or  would  he  put  his  name  to  a  lie  i  These  are 
some  of  the  details  which  would  confront  a  would-be  "  intelligent 
lieutenant  of  Providence"  in  cases  of  life  and  death. 

If  the  object  of  life  then  is  the  evolution  of  consciousness,  the 
writer  joins  A.  M.  F.  C.  in  answering  "Mo"  lo  the  hut  two 
questions.  Brought  to  the  test  of  piactice,  in  the  case  of  the 
animal,  he  would  pro(>abty  swcTA-e  from  the  stra^ht  line  of  abstract 
duty ;  but  he  would  do  it  with  his  eyes  open,  and  recognisii  ih:it 
the  selfish  desire  lo  escape  the  sight  of  its  su/Teriugs  was  his  real 
motive.  He  entirely  believes  that  the  aileviatioo  of  human  ills 
is  port  of  karmic  law;  what  else  than  tins  is  il  to  "help  to  lift 
the  heavy  kartna  of  the  world "  ?  There  b  no  labour  loo  great, 
DO  patience  too  inexhaustible  to  lavish  on  such  work.  But  the 
Iiik;  must  be  drawn  at  murder  and  suicide  Who  arc  we  to  dare 
to  put  a  term  to  human  life }  It  is  oar  duty  to  |>rcserve  it  as  long 
as  we  can,  patnlcs.'dy  if  posMblc;  to  turn  round  and  end  it 
piematurcly  is  to  undertake  the  "dharma  of  uiiotlier^ — the 
hangman— "and  the  dharma  of  another  is  full  of  danger."  Even 
in  the  case  of  a  woman's  suicide  to   escape  dislionoui,  the  law 
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mxtst  hold ;  for  what  is  evcii  this  horn  the  point  of  view  of  the 
iuiruortal  Ego?  Such  a  calamity  would  inerilably  be  a  k^imic 
debt,  not  to  be  escaped.  "To  gain  knowledge  wc  must  have 
gone  iliTDugh  aJi  plnces,  foul  and  clean  alike."  Again,  it  't» 
obvious  thats  "monstrous"  incarnation  must  be  directly  karmic; 
could  sach  a  trcnicndoux  experience  be  an  accident,  unless  cverj' 
experivnce  is  the  result  of  pure  chance?  Tlic  Ego  involved 
would  only  have  to  fga  through  the  same  experience  again  if  its 
physical  life  were  destroyed.  Happily  sucli  incarnations  seldoin 
test  long ;  and  il  would  s/xm  xvisesl  to  alluw  thf  distorting  energies 
to  exhaust  thcniselven,  Ic^t  a  second  incarnation  be  spoilt. 

Iluw  can  wc  tdl  what  expenenccs  an  Ego  has  lo  go  through? 
Would  it  not  have  been  a  mistake  to  have  destroyed  Byrmi, 
or  the  armless  artist  of  BnifiscU  ?  It  is  the  wKter's  conviclion,  fur 
the  above  reasons,  that  A.  M.  K.  C.  is  perfectly  right  in  driving  to 
save  life  under  all  circumsMnces,  regardless  of  the  desires  tA  the 
patient,  or  the  miseries,  laboura,  and  expenses  of  his  friends. 
Tbac  painful  irxpcrienccs  arc  inevitable,  and  must  be  faced  with 
funiitide;  tf  «vadcd  now  the)*  will  only  return  later,  since  "no 
efl'oits,  whether  in  right  or  wrong  direction,  can  nnish  from  the 
worid  of  causes." 

B.  S. — These  quf-itiDos  are  of  wider  scojie  than  apjiears  81  first 
sight.  "Suicide  "  is  a  word  applicable  in  its  strict  sense  to  the  act 
of  any  man  who  voluntarily  socrifioes  his  life  for  others,  of  whi<^ 
histor}',  an<:icni  and  modern,  furnishes  sufficient  examples,  from 
the  (possibly  mythical,  but  still  typical)  case  of  Curtius  down  to 
the  self-sacrifice  of  a  miner  to  save  his  nates  in  a  mining  disaster. 
Such  acts  have  generally  been  regarded  as  acts  of  herto^m,  but  if 
A.  M.  K.  C.'s  cotKlusions  are  to  be  admitted,  must  be  regarded 
as  violations  of  the  "  Law."  Moreover,  we  must  (:h.inge  our 
i<lcalK,  and  deeds  hitherto  held  up  for  admiralion  by  some  of  our 
best  writers  must  be  reprobated.  I'hus,  the  author  of  /a^Aanafits 
set  a  bad  ideal  in  making  her  hero  say,  "  Leave  yoti,  lo  save  my 
skin  I  No  I  not  to  s.xvu  my  soul ! "  and  even  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Thtoiophieai  Review,  "  Michael  Wood"  gives  an  immoral 
(?)  lesson  in  his  story  of  the  Water  Gates,  and  tl«  "suicide"  of 
the  Prince  to  save  hi.<i  coimtr>'.  Ruskin  has  even  gone  so  far  as  i 
Co  call  "  grand  "  the  Captain  of  the  "  lx)ndon  "  electing  to  go  down 
with  his  ship,  instead  of  «avmg  him.'sdf,  a  cost  in  which  there 
voa  not  even  any  justification  of  saving  others  thereby,  but  only  a 
possibly  mistaken  sense  of  honour.     George  Macdonald,  who  is 
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certainly  a  mrtitei  of  pure  and  loity  mind,  in  one  of  hit  (aerj 
OUesi  says  that  when  a  country  caiiiiul  liud  a  nuw  vriUinii  tu  )^ivc 
his  life  fat  h«r.  it  is  lime  for  her  to  suRer.  Such  are  «]um|)l«*  of 
ibe  treixl  of  opinion  among  our  bcsi  ami  wisest. 

According  to  A.  H.  W.  it  is  an  unjujililtable  interference  with 
ih«  "Law  of  Katma"  tu  kill  cilhcr  ittao  or  aoimal,  umlei  atry 
ciicumstances.  The  argument,  ot  jMiuLion  ratlicr,  if  true,  applies 
tff^ify  to  a  noxiouE  insect,  a  dAngerous  reptile  or  animal,  and  to 
a  man,  although  he  would  perhaps  admit  ilui  tlieie  might  be 
degrees  of  turpitude  in  the  acveral  cases.  Then  we  must  ha^'e  no 
ioMiieM,  no  iiat'y,  no  defencet  that  uttglit  endanHts  life  to  an 
sj^ressor.  It  niigrii  be  said  that  if  England  adt>pt«d  tlieae  views, 
jl  would  not  be  long  before  some  for^gn  nation  took  us  in  chargCi 
and  coiuoiptcd  our  men  lo  f^ht  Ihdr  own  battles.  But  it  may 
be  held,  wc  liavc  only  to  du  what  is  right  (absolutely  rigb^ 
inespcctivc  of  drcumstances)  and  having  nothing  to  do  with 
re»ulu.  Good;  but  before  doing  what  must  necessarily  bring 
disaster,  let  us  at  leaai  be  sure  that  we  are  actir^  in  obudienoc  to 
Divine  Law  ;  and  not  merely  to  a,  possibly  crToneous,  conccptioo 
of  that  Law. 

To  examine  the  premises  taken,  aiul  to  folkiw  them  to  the 
ooncluitiui),  would  Iw  un  undertaking  nut  leu  onerous  than  a 
oorrcsponditig  ctanitnutiun  of,  &ay,  Calvinisuc  teaehing.  Certainly 
it  ia  no  proof  of  error  tiiat  tlie  conduatuns  arrived  at  by  \.  H.  W, 
are  opposed  to  popular  npinioii ;  01  to  material  inlereits.  But, 
although  a  critical  examination  cannot  be  mstk  in  lillle  sjpacc, 
it  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  pottihiy  w  do  not  know 
fw'U  all  about  "karma"  and  its  working.  And  in  view 
of  die  uuly  diabolical  CTudty  uxerciaed  by  man  on  man — as  for 
tostaDCC  to  allude  only  to  the  doings  of  the  Spanish  lni(uiMtion, 
established  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  during  some  caituries 
— it  may  even,  perhaps,  occur  to  some  as  just  possible,  that  even 
the  UiiiverK  ts  not  perfcrcl,  and  llut  the  tribduni  regulating  it  is 
not  aftffuU,  though  far  greater  than  it  is  pos:)ible  for  any  of  u» 
evtu  approximately  to  realise. 

lie  this  as  it  may,  such  qnestiona  an  those  referred  to,  need  to 
be  dealt  wiib  liomL-what  at  IcaM  in  cunformily  lo  what  is  practical, 
ia  the  existing  condition  of  wriety.  OtheiwiBe,  they  are  purely 
acadeniicnl,  as  to  whicli  voiunivt  might  be  written  to  llie  benefit 
of  no  one. 

1  should  like  tu  cuke  a  remark  or  two  un  the  quotation  made 
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by  A.  H.  W.  from  Mrs  Besani,  ihat  "our  fcelingis  don't  matter." 
The  context  to  this  statemttit  is  not  given.  Sundtng  by  itself,  it 
must  be  r^^arded  aR  meant  in  reference  to  the  illimiiahle  future  ; 
that  no  hai^pcnmg  in  time  can  matter  in  icspcct  to  Eternity, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  infinili;  future  is  thereby  modified.  Mrs 
Elcsant's  acord  docs  not  permit  us  tu  believe  thai  she  can  -view 
with  indiffcrtncc  either  human  or  any  other  suffering.  The  ex- 
pfession  is  a  grand  and  eievatinit  one,  and  such  as,  realised  by  a 
mutyr  at  the  slake,  might  enable  him  to  tiiumph  over,  and  even  to 
exult  in  lii.s  present  Cotiticnts.  But  the  exprctiiioii  cnniiol  hav« 
been  intended  to  encourage*  indifference  to  suffering,  to  weaken 
the  hands  of  such  helpers  as  would  strive  to  mitigate  remediable 
pains.     Hcnci!  it  in  out  of  place  in  its  present  cunni'ction. 

M.  E.  G. — I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  one  or  two  views  of 
the  subject,  which  have  not  yet  been  touched  upon.  Kirstly,  with 
regard  to :  h  it  right  to  kill  a  suffering  animal  f  To  me  it  leems 
that  a  decided  yes  or  no  cannot  saii&factonly  cover  the  whole 
ground  included  in  this  question — that  modifications  must  arise. 
For  example:  Surely  some  diBtinction  n-ould  be  drawn  between  the 
moth  burnt  in  the  candle,  Huttering  in  physical  agony  on  the 
able,  and  the  dog  or  horse,  the  friend  and  comrade  of  ycars^  in 
whom  we  have  watched  (he  dawning  intelligence,  and  noted 
the  upward  climb  The  first  would  only  be  a  setting  free  of  the 
life  c«scnce  to  evolve  pcrcliancc  in  new  ?ind  happier  (orm,  the 
second  mi/A/  tie  the  retardation  for  untnld  millenniums  of  an  in- 
dividual soul.  Wc  do  not  hesitate  to  annihilate  by  iliou»ands  lice 
and  xuch  like  vermin,  the  r^rrien  of  disease  and  the  direct  out- 
come of  dirt,  but  it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  take  upon  ourselves 
the  limtuiion  of  a  line  of  experience,  which  is  within  measurable 
distance  of  self-consciousness, 

1'be  second  point,  whether  suicidfi  is  right  in  order  to  relien: 
the  dislreu  of  others,  ituggests  at  once  the  counter  qucMion  "  Does 
suicide  save  the  situation  ? "  According  to  A.  P.  S,  man  has 
reached  the  point  in  evolution  when,  to  put  it  plainly,  '"  he  may 
have  a  finger  in  (he  pie.''  But  has  he?  For  the  sake  of  argument 
let  m  grant  him  the  right  to  interfere  on  the  pliysiail  plane.  He 
looks  rt)unt),  he  considers  that  with  his  rific  judgm<.-ni  be  maj 
make  some  improvements,  and  so  tie  acts.  But  what  is  the 
immediate  result  of  hi^t  action  ?  What  about  the  planes  he  cannot 
see ;  the  forces  let  loose  in  the  astral  world ;  the  disturbance  set 
agoing  in  the  mental  world  f     Kven  on  the  physical  plane,  the 
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combination  will  hare  to  be  worked  ihrou^h,  some  time,  in  some 
future  life  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wail  patiently  till  tbe  out- 
ward body  pemhclh,  and  the  inward  man,  rer»«ing  day  by  dfty, 
shineth  with  a  lustre  that  tbe  eyes  of  those  around  must  be  blind 
indeed  not  to  see  ?  It  seems  to  me,  tbat  not  until  a  man  can  con* 
sdousl)'  function  in  the  three  worlds  is  he  in  a  posilion  to  remedy 
"  Nature's  mistakes,"  and  wben  that  moment  of  wider  conscious- 
ness arrives,  is  it  not  as  workers  together  mt/i  Him  and  not  in 
re-arranging  His  work,  Ihat  we  shall  be  empluj-tKl  ? 

Of  tbe  third  question  I  will  ttot  spejk.  Uoih  A.  M.  F.  C.  and 
A.  H.  W.  have  fully  dealt  with  ihe  subject,  and  the  conduaons* 
if  I  understand  Ar-if;hl,  follow  ibc  lines  indicated  above. 

D.  G. — As  the  dbcussion  of  the  morality  of  sacHBctng  another's 
life  to  save  him  from  pain  is  being  continued,  1  iru5t  you  will  allov  tne 
CO  add  my  quotx  I  knew,  11  good  many  years  ago,  an  Englishman 
in  India  wIm  told  mc  that  his  wife  once  gave  birth  to  a  living  child, 
whose  jaws,  nose  ami  temjile  had  failed  to  meet  in  (be  front  of 
tbe  &ce  from  chin  lo  top  of  head.  It  was  a  case  of  harelip  in 
eacess.  The  babe  could  not  have  suckled  and  must  bare  died  d 
starvation.  The  father,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  doctor,  put 
the  balK  into  a  bucket  of  water,  and  adrcnitcd  in  the  "  DaoieUic 
OccurronecK  "  the  birth  of  a  child  "  still -bom."  In  this,  in  my 
bumble  opinion,  he  acted  wisdy.  Such  things,  fortunatdy,  happen 
very  rarely.  But  1  can  conceive  of  no  case  uf  malformatbn,  such 
M  want  of  a  limb  or  limbs,  or  no  severity  of  diMsise,  which  would 
wmtrant  the  medical  man  10  consent  to  the  life  bcit^  taken. 

I  think  we  shall  l>e  helped  if  we  took  ai  the  question  from  the 
thcotophical  standpoint.  Tlie  soul  is  the  Master,  the  l,ory)  of  that 
bundle  of  minute  living  cells  each  with  its  own  separate  soul  and 
body,  life  whidi  in  their  aggrei^ate  is  called  the  bod)- — "my 
body" — and  from  the  moment  of  conception,  this  body  is  being 
watched  over  b)'  the  Lord,  who  is  in  due  coune  to  inhabit  it.  As  my 
body  grows,  my  mind  has,  during  this  or  future  lives,  tu  graspthe  fact 
that  "my  body  ii  mine,  but  it  ts  not  1  myself."  The  recognition 
of  this  Eact,  that  my  fleshly  body  is  dominated  by  my  spiritual  entity, 
is  the  fir^t  step  in  the  reception  into  the  heart  of  the  Wisdom- 
Religion  of  "conversion"  so-calkd  in  the  NewTeatameni,  of  beinjj 
"twice-boin  "  as  taught  in  the  Vedlnta  of  the  Simskrit  scriptures. 
Hy  sjnritual  Lord  enten  my  body  for  tbe  purfKnc  uf  gaining 
cx|ieriencc  on  the  physical  plane.  Ves,  and  niuoh  more.  He, 
knowing   in  past  lives  the  sin  ajid  misery  that  tdgncd  here. 
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temporal)',  no  doubt,  bul  none  Uie  less  real  foi  all  Umt,  i&  sent  by 
the  Supremo  as  a  Christ  to  bear  the  tioublc  and  shame  of  my 
upbringing,  to  witness  the  miserably  fonlish  way  in  which  time 
after  time  I,  refusing  to  think,  fall  into  errors  of  diet  and  drink, 
of  sexual  nnd  other  unwise  indulgences  of  inany  kinds.  He  bears 
with  my  folly,  puts  heait  into  me  again  and  again,  and  hclpn  mc 
to  recover  from  sicknesses  which  A.re  the  karmn,  the  pbin  result 
of  my  foohsh  ignoHLnce.  It  is  not  the  medicine  ivhich  cures,  but 
the  waimth,  the  pcnpiralion,  the  necessary  partial  or  Itrtal 
abstinence  frun)  foud,  the  excretions  of  uri<:  acid  through  the  skin 
in  the  form  uf  eruptions,  boils,  and  infcciiuus  dl'^cauex,  und,  above 
all,  the  visible  presence  of  a  kind>hcarted  doctor  and  sympathetic 
nurse,  which  are  my  real  medicine 

So  after  accident  or  sickness  of  the  most  waiting  and  wearisome 
kind.  Illy  Lord,  wliw  lias  watched  over  inc  aJid  earcfuUy  (ended  me 
during  the  long  preparation  of  childhood  and  youth  or  maidenhood 
will  not  leave  me  in  niy  manhood  or  womunhood.  He  will  not 
leave  me  durint;  sickness,  nor  after  a  so-called  falal  dose  of  poison, 
nor  the  bile  of  a  poisonous  snake,  if  I  am  wiljing  to  stay  on.  to  bear 
the  intense  patn  ol  corrosive  arsenic,  or  tlie  heary  sleep  supervcn- 
in];  upon  snake  poison,  chloral  or  opium.  If  wc  have  learned  to 
look  CO  Him,  thi.-  i>oiKun  or  the  uric  acid  mil  work  off  painfully  or 
painlessly,  we  :^liall  he  taught  to  ^cep  through  the  collapse  stage 
of  cholera  and  the  intense  headache  of  plague.  The  inflammattoii 
of  the  mucous  membianc  will  cease,  the  weakness  change  to 
Btrengih,  and  wc  shnll  recover.  It  is  most  common  for  people  to 
die  from  the  hitc  of  harmless  snakes,  of  hydrophobia  from  the  bite 
of  dugs  free  from  rahics,  and  the  heart  of  a  Hindoo  plague  patient 
often  ceases  to  beat  as  looii  as  he  realises  tliat  he  ia  in  a  col  in  a 
plague  ho.<ipiIal.  ]t  is  fear  that  kills ;  fear  is  the  cattsc  of  severe 
sickness  in  the  large  inujurity  of  instances.  We  lake  chills 
because  we  fear  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  chilly  air,  we  die 
because  wc  fear  death.  As  St.  I'aul  says,  "  fear  haih  tomieot," 
but  he  adds,  "  {lerfecl  love  ca.iteth  out  feai."  l^ve,  reverence 
and  devotion  to  tny  Lord  within,  who  u  for  uc  the 
Messenger  of  the  Supreme,  sent  to  me  for  my  salvation 
physical  and  moral  disease.  The  knowledge  which  glows  witb 
our  spiritual  growth  of  the  immanenve  of  the  Indweller  gives  the 
ine«nin]{  of  the  Lord  (^hnst'a  saying,  "the  kingdom  of  (jod  is 
wiiliin  you."  And  tlien  when  we  learn  to  look  to  Him  for  wisdom, 
He   teaches   us  to  avoid,   to   abitain   froii)   liarmful   foods  and 
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prac(ic«,  aiH)  so  keep  iKxJy  .iiid  miini  in  healih.  uniil  in  old  age, 
or  eren  in  middle  age,  when  no  more  useful  experience  is  obtain- 
able for  m  Or  Htm  in  lliis  ineamntion,  anJwr  an-  ready  h>  go,  He 
gives  OS  a  painless  passing  away,  free  from  disease 

It  is  »uch  K»c]>crici»rc  ih^ii  wc  have  lo  look  forwnnl  to  hopefully 
in  the  fultire.  The  work  of  the  fifth  race  is  to  prepare  the  meig- 
I'ng  into  the  sixth.  It  has  already  begun,  llic  four  last  verses  of 
St.  hUrtf's  gospel  are  true.  The  Chritlian  SritntisU  have  grasped 
Oicir  truih  as  the  foundation  of  their  medical  practice  in  the  cure 
of  physical  antl  mural  dincnsc.  Tlicy  have  learned  as  a  principal 
.  part  of  tlieir  teaching  that  "  Fain  has  no  reality,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  pain."  Thi^  fact  niakcs  cure  from  accident  and  disease 
so  wonderfully  rapid,  as  in  many  cases  to  bear  the  a|}pearance  of 
miracle.  I  am  not  connected  with  them,  but  have  read  thcit 
'  books.     I  have  reaiverud  from  a  bad  railway  accident,  and  know 

^C>.tJiatlheir  above-quoted  formula  is  true.  All  disease,  all  pain  is 
caused  by  want  oj  wi/fingnas  to  ask  vUhin  for  wisdom  and 
strength.  The  &ut;ge^tion  in  thought  lo  myself  immediately  after 
my  accident  on  recovering  consciousness  was,  "  Is  it  possible  that 
for  me  pain  doc-s  not  exist?"  The  ariswcr  came  instantaneously 
in  abeiolute  cessation  of  pain. 

A.  M.  F.  C— May  1  thimk  A.  P.S.,and  vciy  specially  A.  H.W., 
for  the  attention  and  trouble  they  have  given  to  njy  difficulty 
in  seeing  all  round  the  subject  of  suicide  and  the  taking  of  lifcP 

In  reply  to  E.  S.  I  must  disclaim  any  idea  of  controversy  in  the 
VAh*n,  and  call  attention  lo  the  fact  that  the  "  taking,"  not  the 
"gi^ingi"  of  one's  life  is  the  subject  under  discussion  ;  I  tliink 
none  of  us  who  discuts  these  questions  are  likely  to  criticise  acts 
of  deration  to  duly,  involrii^  death,  or  of  giving  one's  lift  for 
the  .taving  of  another's.  I  may  remark,  loo,  that  anyone  who 
thought  he  knew  all  about  the  Law  would  not  need  to  aiik  others 
what  they  knew  of  it,  in  order  lo  compare  note*  I  And  why  assert 
8  fact  %o  obvious  as  the  imperfection  of  the  government  of  the 
VnivcTsc  judged  by  the  conduct  of  man  ?  The  cattle  market  in 
Ibis  cathedral  town  is  sufficient  evidence  of  that  fact,  without 
going  some  centuries  back  to  Spain — or  even  less  tlun  a  century, 
to  Ireland. 

It  was  from  A.  P.  S.  long  ago  in  an  Italian  village,  that  I  learnl 
my  first  lessons  in  Esoteric  Buddhism.  His  opinions  on  any 
subject  must  have  weight  with  me.  Yet,  having  read  all  that  has 
been  written  in  this  discussion,  1  am  convinced  that  it  is  better 
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not  to  take  one's  own  life  under  any  cireumstances,  because  even 
the  trouble  one  might  wish  to  save  one's  friends  is  probably  part 
of  their  karma,  and  will  only  be  put  off:  and  any  such  violent 
and  ignorant  action,  intended  to  end  trouble,  is  just  as  likely  to 
prolong  it. 

And  I  withdraw  my  one  former  exception,  and  hold  that  it  is 
better  to  suffer  any  dishonour  than  to  cut  one's  life  short  in  ord^ 
to  escape  it  Life  is  so  bard  and  death  so  full  of  interest  and 
possibilities,  that  heroism  and  duty  seem  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
resolution  to  live. 


DIVISION  XXXI 

RE.SFUNSIUIUTY  AND  THE  VEHICLES 


QUEATIOM   S9. 

Art  tftt  admiits  »/  fist  tehides  the  thi>*kt*'s  aniwtr  to  imfittftt,  and 
is  he  rapoHsibU  for  I/k  uttitvdt  t>f  Ms  V€Mda  towards  impacts, 
»r  AoTV  that  vthi<let  tarh  a  wilt  of  their  own  whieh  is  rt- 
sponsiNf  to  tht  thinktrfer  the  vthirie't  londition,  tehelhtr  gross 
iffintl     (1901.) 

G.  K.  S.  M. — I  can  do  no  belter  than  refer  to  tbe*an3weT  »f  b 
yotmg  Christian  Thcosophbt  who  wrote  ciffhtocn  centuries  ago  on 
the  very  same  suttjcct.  We  huve  ittill  extant  .tcune  fragments  of  a 
remarkable  treatise  written  by  Isidorus,  son  of  Bisilides,  under 
the  title  On  an  Appendtd  .Smi/.  The  tlieory  of  the  appen<Uge«  of 
th«  soul  deals  more  particularly  with  the  desire-nature  or  "  body 
of  the  paasMHu";  but  the  idea  underljing  it  may  be  attended  to 
include  the  full  scope  of  the  abore  question. 

Ckmcnt  of  Aleundiia  tells  us  tlul  the  lliinkcn  aniont{  whom 
Ba^des  was  held  in  the  greatest  honour,  were  accustomed  to 
Rive  the  natne  of  appendagos  (or  accretions)  to  Ihe  passions. 
"These  essences,  they  say,  have  a  certain  substantia)  extstenoe, 
and  arc  attached  to  the  raliooal  soul,  owing  to  a  Certain  lurmoil 
and  primitive  confusion."  In  other  words,  the  pauiorul  nature  is 
a  living  entity  or  organism,  or  rather  a  congeries  of  entities,  a 
protean  animal  essence— the  soolled  astral  vehicle. 

On  this  imponani  subject  and  the  qttcstion  of  moral  responsi* 
bility,  Isidorus  wrote  as  follows:  "Were  I  to  persuade  anyone 
that  the  real  soul  is  not  a  unit,  but  that  the  passions  of  thr  wicked 
are  occasioned  by  the  compuUton  of  the  appended  natures,  no 
comnum  eiciise  then  would  the  worihlcss  of  mankind  have  for 
saying,  '  1  was  compelled,  I  was  carried  away,  I  did  it  without 
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wishing  to  do  so,  I  acted  unwillingly' ;  whereas  it  wu  the  m.in 
himself  who  led  his  dt^n:  luwards  evil,  and  refused  to  do  battle 
with  the  coiistraitiLs  of  the  appendages.    Our  duty  is  to  showi 
ourselves  Tuicrs  over  the  inferior  creation  within  ua.  gaining  the 
mastery  by  means  of  our  ruional  principle." 

The  main  idea  iii  the  above  U  that  every  human  entity  ix  a 
Email  world  in  himself;  he  has  so  much  of  the  great  world  en- 
trusted to  hiiD,  so  that  he  may  be  schooled  in  ruling,  and  win  his 
way  to  still  vaster  realms  of  conquest  and  ever  greater  responsi- 
bilities. The  task  is  one  of  self-conquest.  He  is  responsible  for 
his  world,  for  the  "lower  creation"  entrusted  to  him;  he  must 
"set  his  house  in  order,"  or  be  content  with  chaos.  It  is  no  good 
'  his  trying  to  shirk  the  task  by  iudng  the  responsibility  on  the 
Mulders  Oif  the  "  cruatures  "  entrusted  to  his  cnrc ;  if  he  does  so^, 
it  is  they  who  will  tiecome  ihc  masters  uf  his  realm,  and  dethrone' 
him  from  his  high  csiatc,  so  that  He  no  longer  will  be  the  viceroy 
of  the  King  but  the  slave  of  His  servants. 

B.  K,— I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  in  a  (ertait  srnse,  each  of 
the  thinlct-r's  vehicles  has  n  "will  of  its  own."  Not  of  course  ftj 
ccntraJiscd,  ^.lf-cnn!icioii&  will,  such  as  we  know  in  ourscK'es,  and 
therefore  habitually  associate  with  the  term  "wil!,"  but  a  directive 
and  purposive  energy  more  rit  less  oonseious,  though  not  self-corw^ 
sdotis.  This  "  will  "  of  the  vehicles  seems  to  mc  to  manifest  ic 
most  prominently  as  the  self'prcs<;rvuti\-e  inslinei,  which,  for  in- 
stance, will  cause  the  physic^  body  to  endta^'our  to  save  itself 
from  injury,  even  against  Ihc  conscious,  deliberate  effort  of  the 
thinker's  will,  or  will  sometimes  asscrl  itself  in  ihc  demand  for 
food  or  the  satislaction  of  other  bodily  needs  m  spite  of  bis  en- 
deavours to  control  and  subdue  it.  It  is  St  Paul's  "  Law  of  the 
members,"  which  wages  war  aj^ainist  the  overruling  "law  of  the 
qnril."  And  dius  one  jKitt  of  the  task  compri&cd  in  the  thinker's 
own  evolution  is  the  learning  how  (o  guide  ai\A  coiilro!  this  "  self- 
will  "  of  his  vehicles,  and  the  acquiring;  of  the  power  to  enforce 
olH-diencc  upon  them. 

Since,  however,  these  vehicles  exist  only  because  of  the  thinker, 
and  for  his  use  and  terviov,  and  their  "  self-will ''  is  hut,  at  Ixntom, , 
the  synthesis  of  the  naiurai  tendencies  and  modes  of  action  prof 
to  such  a  composite  and  buik-up  siiuctun;  as  arc  these  vehicles,  it 
seems  obnous  that  the  ultimate  responwhilily  must  rest  with  the 
thinker  himself.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  such  b 
vehicle  finally  breaks  up,  there  ii  H«i  left  any  surviving  "  central " 
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consciousness  or  "  nill,"  such  as  Itdongs  to  the  Ihtnlcer  when  tic 
has  isat  off  his  vehicles.  So  wlicii  wc  Kpcak  of  the  "  sclf-wiIl  "  of 
a  vehicle,  tJiai  mu^  not  be  taken  to  imply  more  than  the  fact, 
obtemUc  and  dttnontlrablc  in  cvciy  dcp^nmcnt  of  life,  that  any 
composite  living  uructurc  —  uid  for  all  I  know,  any  so-called 
iaOTgank  structuic  also — aeis  as  a  unit  and  exhibits  tendencies 
and  modes  of  action  which  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  eh-mcnts 
of  which  it  b  built  up  when  studied  scpuatcly  and  apart. 

I  am  quite  airare  tlial,  in  connection  with  \\\\s  view  of  the 
matter,  ttwre  arise  very  grave  phihiophUal  ditticulties,  to  which, 
so  br,  1  know  of  no  perfectly  satiifactoiy  solution.  But  1  bclitn'c 
thcM  difficulties  arise  mainly  from  the  fact  that  in  speaking  or 
writing  abotii  such  matters  one  is  coiii(».-Ilcd  to  envisage  them 
from  outside,  while  if  looked  at  really  from  within  these  dflTicultics 
would  be  recognised  as  due  merely  to  the  limitations  of  our 
present  menial  powers  and  faculties.  At  an^  rate  there  can,  1 
think,  be  no  doubt  tliat  our  various  vehicles,  especially  our 
physical  bodies,  do  actually  and  frequently  display  a  "will  of  tlieii 
on,"  which  it  co&ts  us — the  thinkcrii  using  those  rchicles— many 
a  struggle  and  much  long-continued  effort  to  overcome. 

1  cannot  sec  how  the  idea  of  rttpoNttbilily  can  accurately  be 
applied  at  all  to  a  vehicle — even  when  it  has  a  "will  of  its  own." 
For  the  idea  of  responsibility  can  only  apply  whvrc  there  is  thaue, 
self-conscious  and  deliberate  ehaa,  and  that  as  we  have  seen  ts 
not  the  case  with  our  sclf-willcd  vehicles.  They  arc,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  law  of  cau.se  and  effect  nr  kaima  in  its  tuidtst  tfnst, 
but  merely  in  the  same  way  as  is  an  atom  of  oxygen  which  severs 
iti  union  with  hydrogen  in  water  in  order  to  unite  with  an  atom  of 
potassium  which  hapi>cns  to  be  thrown  into  the  water  of  which  it 
formed  part. 

The  domain  of  responsibility  is  that  of  moral  choice  :  ai>d  such 
choice  implies  sclf-couscious  dctcnninalion,  which  bcloi^s  to  the 
nature  of  the  thinker  alone,  and  accrues  to  him  even  only  by  slow 
degrees  as  his  unfoldnient  advances. 

Tbi-re  remains  one  more  point,  more  or  less  raised  in  the 
question.  We  must  clearly  distinguish  between  the  spontaneous 
activities  of  a  vehicle  in  rcsponM:  to  imjjactii  from  without,  and 
tbote  activities  which  the  thinker  sets  going  in  the  vehicle  as  kii 
response  to  the  impacts  which  the  activity  of  the  vehicle  makes 
upon  him.  For— and  this  seems  a  very  important  point  whieh  we 
are  often  apt  to  lose  sight  of— for  theon/f'  knowledge  which  the 
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thinlter  fan  have  of  the  outside  world  is  precisely  ai^d  exarllj'  the 
e^eet  whkA  Ihc  cutside  world  preduas  upon  his  vthklts  arwl  nothing 
more.  Hence  every  limiution  in  the  resijonse  of  »  whide  to  the 
world  around  il,  CTcry  imperfection  or  distortion  in  its  answer  to 
external  impacts,  and  only  too  often  a  large  proportion  of  (he 
spontaneous;  motions  of  his  vehicles  themselves,  all  these  afftict, 
dbcort,  limit  and  colour  the  knowledge  which  the  tliinker  obtains 
of  the  external  world.  Hence  the  enonnous  importance  to  his 
own  growth  and  progress  of  systematic)  careful  and  persevering 
purification  and  trainijig  of  his  vehicles.  Each  has  ica  own  line  of 
evolution  to  follow,  the  life  of  the  vehicles  and  the  elements  which 
compose  them  has  one  line,  the  thinker  himself  has  a  very 
diRerent,  in  some  sspectt  almost  antagonistically  opposite  line 
which  the  Law  lays  down  for  his  following.  The  Riddle  of  Life 
in  one  of  its  mamfold  aspects  meets  us  here,  and  the  finding  of  & 
hannonious  solution  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  task-i  that  man  has 
to  accomplish. 


DIVISION  xxxir 

DECISION  OF  PURPOSE 


QUISTION   90. 

ij  a  man  pursms  riehes  or  any  other  selfish  end,  and  thus  develops 
*iirpt}se  and  strength  «f  (haracltry  Anr  jpiW*/  this  U  tier  tied  to 
an  HNuifiih  end  in  another  Ufe  t  Would  it  be  through  satiety, 
or  wok/d  not  the  giving  way  to  desire  in  fie  lijt  only  tend  ta 
imreoie  desire  in  another}     (i(^oo.) 

A.  A.  W, — This  quciy  touclics  a  point  ofreal  cJiffioiillj'.  When 
1  first  came  upon  it  in  M.  C.'s  Blossom  and  fruit,  it  troubled  mc 
for  long.  She  says  of  her  hero  :  "  Had  he  but  rouni]  sirengtli 
enough  to  dccidi.'  positively  for  III,  he  would  have  lait!  the 
foundutions  of  such  power  as  would  have  enabled  him  later  on  to 
choose  poiiltvcly  for  good  in  another  earthly  life."  It  seemed  to 
me  that  lie  would  only  hare  been  the  more  likely  to  choose  wrong 
again.  I  ihinic  I  sec  the  answer,  but  put  forward  the  view  with 
some  hesitation. 

It  seems  to  m«  that  wc  must  go  back  to  the  doctrine  which  in  a 
sadly  matttialised  form  is  known  among:it  our  Chriitian  brethren 
as  conversion.  In  thclifc of  the  grirat  souls,  such,  for  example, 
as  Ruddhn  nr  St  Franci.-t,  w<!  do  fine!  a  I'hange  r>f  the  whole  view 
of  the  world  taking  place  suddenly  and  completely.  The  young 
Siddlixrtha  g<>e«  forth  from  his  luxurious  palace  into  the  streets  of 
the  city.  There,  for  the  first  time  in  hts  life,  he  meets  Death,  and 
it  becOTnca  but  a  question  of  days  how  long  he  can  restrain  him- 
self from  retiring  to  the  jungle,  a  half-naked  ascetic,  to  seek  the 
true  Life.  II  Franccse,  as  his  youthful  companions  have  nick- 
named him  in  true  Italian  fashion,  comes  from  their  reveU  one 
dark  midnight,  and  the  siai^  of  Heaven  look  down  upon  him  the 
oM  question,  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man?"     Forthwith,  like  St 
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Question  91. 

IVAaf  iflfu  best  tn^ik^  of  mltivadttg  i)k  fimver  a/ 
utueiitralimi  t    (1900.) 

A.  A.  W. — St  Francis  of  Sates,  in  one  of  his  Confaenccs,  stys 
lh*t  to  the  quesdon  then  berore  him  tli<:  only  answer  he  can  make 
is  that  whkb  is  made  by  those  who  say  that  to  arrive  at  a  certain 
place  wc  murt  go  on  putting  one  foot  before  the  other  until  wc 
get  there.     It  is  absolutely  incredthle,  until  we  come  to  make  the 
experiment,  how  little  power  the  otdinan*  prrwn  has  to  keep  his 
thoughts  Gstd,  even  for  >  few  moments,  upon  any  subject.     Wc 
arc  used  to  this  villi  young  children;  we  understand  that  the 
infant  attention  is  easily  exhnu.ttcd,  and  wc  do  our  best  by  choice 
of  iiitirrt-stii^  subject  and  by  freiiuenl  change  of  occupation  slow]; 
to  atrcngthen  its  power.     Well,  wc  ore  grown  up ;  but  in  most  of 
ua  the  attention  ts  but  very  little  beyond  the  childish  «tate,  and 
mtut  be  treated  now  as  it  WiU  in  our  youlh.     It  is  not  the  spcdal 
kind  of  exercise  which  is  o(  impottaiice :  wham-er  metliod  we  take 
up.  Uie  essence  of  it  lies  in  tltc  habituation  of  out  wandering;  mind 
to  think  <3t  every  I  fling  with  its  full,  undivided  attention,  and  nut  to 
pass  from  ihe  immedi^ite  subject  of  its  thought  until  that  is  ex- 
hausted    What  H.  V.  B.  used  to  call  "  visualisii^ "  an  object  is 
thus  a  valuable  exercise  not  so  much  because  the  power  is  UK^ul  as 
UuU  it  provides  a  way  of  cuivccntnting  the  mind  very  completely, 
and  often  for  some  considerable  time,  and  Ibat  any  ictaxation  b 
instantly  recognised.     We  tell  the  children  "Give  the  whole  oi 
your  mind  to  what  you  are  doing  I "  and  this  is  the  rule  for  the 
nan's  concentration  as  for  the  child's,  and  should  be  carried  out 
in  every  action  of  our  daily  life,  and  ikk  only  in  set  cMrdscs.     It 
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would  be  a  very  interestinjc  and  valuable  contribulion  to  our  know- 
ledge if  llios*;  of  out  friends  wiio  have  attained  soiuc  succws  would 
tell  us  what  tliey  have  found  most  useful  in  their  own  case:  1 
strongly  suspect  tliat  Citcli  must  find  his  own  method.  Wlien  we 
cmcT  upon  active  work  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  in  the  Arabian 
Nights'  tale  o(  ihc  singing  tree  ^nd  the  golden  witter,  that  no  kind 
of  distraction  should,  for  an  instant  even,  draw  our  mind  away 
from  what  we  are  doing — and  this  under  penalties  as  Ecrious  as 
those  which  befell  the  young  Princes  in  the  story.  But  this  is 
not  a  work  of  one  life  or  of  two :  the  highest  of  the  Christian 
mystics  assure  us  that  even  when  their  Higher  Kgo  was  absorbed 
■n  Cod,  their  lower  mind  was  wandering  hither  and  thither  in  iu 
childish  way  still.  What  we  have  to  attain  to  is  that  the  wander- 
ing brain  shall  have  no  power  to  disturb  the  deep  fKarft  attention 
t(j  our  higher  duties  which  is  the  one  essential  qualification  for 
our  passing  onwards. 

QuHSTiox  91. 

/«  Tliou^t  Power,  iis  Control  and  Culture,  />.  j,  Afrs  Btsant 
says :  "  When  Iht  SflJ  is  xft//,  tkett  is  mam/tstrd  fAf  a%ptd 
of  KnmvUdj^e." 

Hew  can  Knswiedgt  bt  a  italr  of  pasaviiyl  t>o  not  stif- 
cameious  Mngs  (as  distinguhfud  from  ammafs)  difimttly  put 
forth  their  entrgy  it  ordtr  to  inDif  f     ( 1903  J 

S.  C. — Wrarc  not  obliged  to  accept  statement!!  which  do  not 
help  us,  or  which  confuse  our  minds  instead  of  enlightciiing  them. 
Itnt  there  is  no  assertion  that  know*)edge  is  a  »utc  of  passivity, 
fidng  still  is  rK>t  the  same  as  being  in  a  state  of  |>a£sivity.  The 
eyes  perceive  an  object  best  when  ihey  are  quite  still,  not  when 
they  arc  restlessly  moving  about,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  mind. 
In  every  act  of  knowing  we  have  the  knower,  and  the  known  ;  if 
the  knowcr  must  hold  himself  at  rest  in  order  to  know,  it  is  still 
he,  and  not  the  known,  who  accomplishes  ch«  work  in  hand. 
The  knowcr  builds  up  images  of  the  known  within  hintself,  and 
this  act  is  knowltdgc. 

Activity  of  mind  is  a  necessary  condition  of  knowledge  at  the 
human  sta^c  of  devclopnwnl.  llicrc  is  on  carhcr  stage  of  con- 
sciousneu,  less  active  in  its  nature,  which  can  hardly  be  called 
knuwlcdifc.    There  is  also  a  later  stage,  of  which  we  know  so  little, 
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that  we  are  liardi)'  kblc  to  say  whether  it  is  active  or  passive  or 
both.  The  state  of  mind,  for  example,  of  any  great  artist  engaged 
in  oeative  work,  appears  to  be  at  the  same  time  active  anil  paasivt:. 
lospiratton  and  genius  have  a  passive  side  m  wcU  as  an  active, 
aa4  it  would  almost  appear  that  a  gicat  genitts  is  paaaive  i»  so  Car 
at  h«  is  a  knower,  and  Only  becomes  active  when  he  communicatee 
bis  knowledge  to  others. 


Question  93. 

CoH/d  «  dttailed  txplanalinH  he  givtH  as  to  what  is  mtani  by  mastery 

ovtr  Ifuughtat  tpoitn  n/ in  The  Voice  of  the  Silence? 
In  the  idtal  (onttition  when  thought  is  ftr/ed/y  mntroiltd,  hew  does 

the  fronss  tirork  frvm    momenl  la  moment  t     ft  tht  idftt  9f 

eoHtral  tan^aitly  prfseni  in  ifu  mind  I 
It  Vfmiid  bt  ininrttttHg  to  have  a  vivid  picture  of  tht  mttUal  life  far 

one  day  of  i\    man  tvho    had  attained  perfection    in    thought' 

iontrol. 
T%e  piwholo^  hoohi    say    that    voluntary    attention    ean   only   be 

maintiumd  for  a  few   itionds  at  a  time,  ami  must  then  ^ 

renewed. 
Is  thit  eondition  transeended  en  the  path  at  an  early  stage,  and  is 

tht  initiate  then  aife  to  general  voluntary  control  for  indefiitite 

periodt  of  time  f    { 1 903, ) 

S.  C — We  must  first  consider  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
"rolunlary  attention."  1'hcrc  arc  three  stages  in  the  acquire- 
ment  of  conc4;nir3tictn,  involuntary  attention,  volunlary  attcniiion, 
and  contempUiion  proper,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both. 
In  the  fitsi  the  mind  follows  dc«irc,  in  the  second  it  fi(jht»  dcMiCi 
in  the  third  the  mind  and  the  desire  nature  are  unified  by  a  higher 
force.  Ordinary  psychology  buolcs,  such  as  tliose  uf  l'Tt)fc8Sor 
James,  d^ai  with  tht  twu  first  stages  only.  Tbc  tiiird  stage  belongs 
rather  to  the  superhuman  than  the  huiaao  sia^e  of  dcTclopment. 

Voluntary  aitcnii^m  means  attention  sustained  in  ujipo>itioti  it) 
the  fbfcet  of  the  desire  nature,  which  tend  to  draw  the  mind  Irum 
the  point  in  question,  so  thai  roiewcd  eflorts  of  wUl  are  ueedetl 
at  short  intervalx,  each  separate  will  effort  being  ovcipowcred  by 
the  opposing  farces  in  a  few  seconds.  Involuntary  aticutiuo,  on 
the  other  UarK),  is  that  which  15  directly  prompted  by  the  desire 
nature;  there  is,  therefore,  no  conflict,  and  it  nay  be  suauiited  for 
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long  inlavnU  without  any  conscious  cflbrt  of  will.  Involuntary 
aiiention  is  attention  to  that  in  which  we  are  deeply  interested, 
and  has  nodircci  connection  with  mind  control,  but  the  power  of 
involuntary  conrentration  is  a-necessary  preliminary  to  voluntary 
concentration.  In  the  caily  ritagcs  of  dcrclopracnt  in  the  individual 
and  in  the  race,  even  the  facult>-  of  invo]untar>-  concentration  b 
lacking.  VVc  daily  see  instances  of  this,  <^.,  the  preference  of 
uneducated  people  for  an  etiwrtainment  of  the  music-hall  type, 
where  there  is  constant  variety,  to  any  drama  where  there  is  an 
unbroken  tlircsd  of  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  It  may  be 
observed  in  iia.sAing  that  an  Lmporlant  element  in  the  education 
of  children  is  the  direct  training  of  the  faculty  i»f  involuntary 
attention,  and  that  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  inducing  a  child  to 
taVe  a  liustained  interest  in  any  subject,  is  an  important  clue  to 
the  3tage  of  development  of  the  Ego  froi»  an  iiucUcctual  point 
of  view. 

With  regard  to  voluntary  concentration,  it  cannot  be  practised 
with  any  success,  until  seme  power  of  involuntary  concentration  has 
been  already  gained,  and  it  is  even  then  a  suHiciently  ditlicult 
undertaking  to  tax  human  powers  to  liicir  utmost.  This  being  the 
ca.<ie,  it  \i  generally  be«t  to  malce  use  of  involuntary  concentration 
Ml  far  as  it  will  go,  and  to  do  this  hc  must  arouse  in  ourselves  and 
other:(  the  kind  of  interest  and  stimulus  which  is  the  basis  of  this 
kind  of  work.  This  prepares  the  way  for  voluntary  concentration, 
which  comes  in  by  degrees  ;  our  hmuX.  fascinating  subjects  of  study 
do  not  always  appear  equally  attractive.  The  necessity  of  the 
voluntai)-  stage  is  clearly  recognised  by  Profesior  James  ;  he  says 
that  the  bringing  hack  the  mind  over  and  over  again  to  an  un. 
attractive  subject  lies  at  the  root  of  the  development  of  will  and 
character. 

Just  as  long  practice  in  involuntarj*  attention,  our  first  stage,  is 
necessary  before  the  practice  of  voluntary  attention,  our  second 
»tage,  can  be  even  attempted,  so  there  must  be  steady  and  con- 
tinued practice  of  voluntary  concentration  before  contemplation, 
the  third  sugc,  can  be  in  any  degree  understood.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  subject  difficult  to  treat  from  our  ordinary  human  ignorant  point 
of  view ;  but  reasoning  from  analogy,  it  would  sccni  that  there 
nnu.tt  be  a  kind  of  concentration  which  is  at  the uime  time  voluntary 
and  involuntary ;  voluntar)-  in  the  senw  that  it  is  started  and  main- 
tained by  that  which  is  inmost  in  the  man  :  involuntary  in  the  sense 
that  the  desire  nature  is  in  jierfect  harmony  with  the  endeavour 
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made.  Id  this  condition  a  nuui  may  "  grow  as  the  flower  grows, 
unconsciously."  Like  the  flower  be  is  unconscious  of  growth,  but, 
unliJce  the  Rowet,  lie  is  vividly  cooecious  of  what  he  means  to  da 

"  Is  the  idcaof  control  constantly  piesent  in  the  mind  ?  "  If  one 
may  venture  to  speculate,  it  would  probably  not  be  exactly  the  idea 
of  control  that  would  be  constantly  present,  but  a  firm  and  ddinite 
purpose,  which  would  drive  away,  by  means  of  its  own  inherent 
energy,  anything  ooi  in  harmony  with  itself.  TTie  word  control 
suggests  conllict,  and  the  nature  being  harmonised,  there  is  no 
conflict.  In  contemplation  proper,  the  «umett  involuntary  attention 
of  childhood  to  a  fascinating  idea  is  combined  with  the  fully 
developed  purpotK  i^f  metuniy,  and  wc  must  conclude  lliat  in  the 
ideal  condition,  when  ihnught  is  perfectly  controlled,  this  balance 
between  the  %-oluntary  and  involuntar)*  is  susuinc<l  without  any 
interval  through  every  moment  of  life.  This  is  a  condition  which 
is  superhuman  rather  than  human. 

At  the  stage  of  development  u-ben  a  taan  lui  not  yet  passed  the 
threshold  between  the  human  and  the  divine,  but  Aas  dc^eloptd 
the  definite  purpose  of  pasiing  this  threshold,  steady  praciice 
in  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  concentration  aids  his  work. 
He  has  to  acquire  the  power,  if  not  already  acquired,  of  long 
sU.slaincd  attention  to  that  which  interests  him,  and  also  the 
power ol  bringing  hack  his  mind,  time  after  time,  loan  unattractive 
nityect.  Many  rncans  arc  suggested  for  acquiring  these  powers, 
but  probably  each  man  hus  to  acquire  them  in  his  own  way. 
They  arc  the  key  on  the  intellectual  side  to  his  further  develop- 
ment, as  devotion  is  the  key  on  the  moral  nde.  It  it  not  possible 
for  him,  fauwevcr,  to  control  his  thought  without  any  break,  and 
this  point  has  not  been  made  sufficiently  clear  in  tl>eosophic 
literature.  Injunctions  thrown  out  broadcast,  to  know  what  wc 
arc  thinking  at  every  moment  of  the  day,  arc  likely  to  mislead  the 
ignorant,  and  to  lead  either  to  undue  discouragement  or  to  a  com- 
plete misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  ihou^hi  control.  For 
example,  confusion  sometimes  arises  betireen  involuntary  attention 
aitd  contemplation  rigiilly  so  called ;  yet  the  difTercnce  is 
suificiently  obvious  to  anyone  who  lakes  the  trouble  to  analyse 
mental  states.  In  the  former  the  incentive  comes  from  without, 
IB  the  latter  from  within. 
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QuEsnoi*  9*. 

Afight  a  thought  of  evil  dirteied  against  an  indmiifual  hteome  nit 
tUimnial  working  harm  fa  thai  ^tnon,  y«r//r  bfyvnd  the 
knaujMge  and  €6ntr&l  of  its  MiffmtlM-  and  a/so  agoinst  hfi 
desire  1    (1900.) 

A.  H.  W.— The  wriiCT  undcrsunds  that  ihe  power  for  good  or 
ill  of  sn  artificiaJ  elemental  depends  on  the  amount  of  conscious 
Intention  which  animaicn  it.  A  thought  of  evil  directed  against 
a  person  will  rvach  its  mnrk,  and  take  effect,  if  there  is  a  corre- 
'sponding  evil  qualit>'  in  the  thought-sphere  of  that  person.  Such 
*  thought,  sent  out  in  ifjnorancc  of  these  possibilities,  thou{;h  evil 
has  no  consrious  intention  of  actually  injuring,  consequently  it  will 
be  proportionately  fcx:blc,  and  easily  neutralised.  Such  a  thought, 
again,  utiles*  constantly  repealed,  woulJrapidly  exhuu^  any  foiec 
it  could  exert,  and  cannot  be  sup|K»cd  to  work  concinuaus  harm. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  thoughtofcvildeliberatelyfo^cdhy  anyone 
who  imdenuniia,  and  winged  by  tht  force  of  a  developed  will,  13 
dangerous  in  pru[)i>riioii  tu  the  knowici^c  and  power  of  its  creator. 
It  in  just  the  difieieuce  between  a  bullet  from  an  old  blunderbuss 
let  off  by  an  agitated  anuleur,  and  a  lyddite  shell  scientifically 
placed  by  a  trained  gunner. 

We  may,  the  writer  thinks,  comfort  ourselves  that  the  evil 
iboughts  "KK  Set  going  ill  iguoinnce,  ore,  by  that  very  ignorance 
dcprired  of  much  power  to  hurt,  or  much  energy  to  endure  For 
us  to  create  such  thoughts  now,  when  we  do  uiiderttand.  even  a 
little,  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  injury  both  to  others  and  to 
ourselves;  for  action  and  re-Aciion  are  equal  and  opposiK,  and 
curses  in  deed  and  In  truth  do  sooner  or  later  come  home  to  roost. 

A  comparatively  feeble  thought  might  precipitate  ft  man  into  a 
crime,  if  it  reached  him  at  a  time  when  a  large  force  of  a  like 
nature  had  becD  accumulated  beforehand,  just  as  the  last  straw 
breaks  the  camel's  back.  But  no  more  responsiblity  for  the 
crime  would  attach  to  the  generator  of  the  thought  in  question, 
than  would  have  been  his  had  his  "  straw  "  been  any  other  than 
the  last. 

The  only  wny  for  an  ordinary  man  to  create  a  really  active 
elemental  seems  to  he  by  constantly  reiterated  thinking,  and 
deliberate  willing.  A  Welsh  friend  tells  the  writer  that  hix  country- 
f^V'^raen,  when  they  have  an  enemy,  which  seems  to  be  very  often. 
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keep  a  pile  of  stones  by  the  garden  path,  and,  whenever  they  jaw, 
ihcy  throw  on  another  stone  and  cuisc  their  foe  Thus  the 
reiterated  and  sptenKitised  Kate  is  beliered  to  do  real  vengeance. 
When  ihc  enemy  becomes  seriously  anno^g  they  "  read  the 
poalm  against  him.*'  This  consists  in  sending  for  the  Family 
Bible,  standing  up  and  reading  a/  the  person,  aloud,  with  fdl 
intent,  the  avrful  poalni  about  "  May  his  children  be  fatherless  and 
his  wife  a  widow."  When  thi»  was  done  in  a  certain  case  by  an 
educated  man,  against  a  bad  tenant,  my  scientific  friend  says — 
with  a  shudder — "The  father  died  of  pneumonia,  (he  mother 
went  blind,  and  the  son  was  drowned  at  sea,  6t/9re  the  year 
was  ffu//" 

One  can  easily  imagine  that  cither  by  the  reiteration  marked  by 
the  heap  of  Clones,  or  the  rcitcmlion  marked  by  the  verses  of  Uie 
psalm,  an  elemental  of  some  force  might  be  piled  up.  The  first 
case  t^'ould  resemble  the  stream  of  tniall  bullets  spouted  from  a 
Maxim,  tlic  second  tlie  scattering  missiles  discharged  from  a 
slirapnel  shell ;  in  both  cases  some  of  the  shots  would  probably 
get  bonoe. 


DIVISION  XXXIV 

THOUGHT  FORMS 


Question  95. 

(a)  It  is  staled  that  a  thoughl-fomi  tvhen  ona  crtattd  is  a  nai  livtfig 
entity,  no  loHgtr  uitdtr  tki  eontrel  of  itt  creator,  bat  living  out 
its  own  life :  is  sucA  an  entity  a  self-comdous  tCHttent  Mng, 
capable  of  experitndnf^  plectmrt  anil  fiainf 

(*)  //  tiK  eharadtr  ereated  by  an  autk^r  iuth  a  theiughtform,  and  it 
this  tlu  txplatMtion  of  the  statement  made  by  s^me  novelists  that 
thtir  ihartuters,  when  6H»  ereattd,  insist  upon  worfang  out 
t/ieirotOH  lifestory,  imspeOive  of  the  will  tf  the  writer  t  Is 
sueh  an  entity  eonseiously  passing  through  the  pleasure  or  pain 
wAith  Ike  author  finds  Himself  compelled  to  describe  f    (189&.) 

C.  W.  I.. — (a)  A  thought-form  is  a  living  entity,  but  is  certainly 
not  self-conscious,  nor  in  any  way  capable  of  cxjwriencing  pleasure 
or  pain.  Its  ensouling  principle  is  capable  uf  action  in  one  direo 
t ton  only  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  living  Leyden  jai,  existing  only  for  the 
purpoiieof  discharging  itself,  and  always  seizing  the  lirsl  opportunity 
of  doing  su.  Only  instead  of  passively  vru,i[jn£  for  this  opportunity 
it  ^ciCi  about  !>i:ek-iii^  for  it.  But  it  is  »o  more  (and  no  les.«}  self- 
conscious  than  is  thi;  clectriciiy  in  the  jar,  and  has  no  more 
pleasure  in  being  discharged,  or  \>a.\n  in  not  beiDg  dischaiged, 
than  the  electricity  lias.  The  qut'siioner  has  perhaps  noi  fully 
ivulised  that  we  are  dealiug  with  a  form  built  up  of  elciiienta] 
essence,  which  is  at  a  stage  of  evolution  even  carher  than  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

Of  course  this  applies  merely  to  ordinary  thought-fonns  made 
by  ordinary  people,  and  not  to  entities  specially  created  by  the 
magical  arts  of  powerful  Occultists,  such  as  the  mysterious  crcattires 
mentioned  in  TAe  Secret  D^rine  »s  belonging  to  the  "  Lords  of 
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cue  e  *m  tnuntf 
■  iaiD  that  eamifoeiaaa  with  vtudi 

Ml— 11  bj  a  mwtfal  aw;  »o  doabl  be 
a  thoqg^iofia,  dvoib  of  «  somrvfaki  dkfiBNMt 
tfpeftisB  ikne  «e  hne  j«st  ncntioacd.  Bta  H  cawMX  pouAitf 
be  s^pned  lo  rqake  or  to  oAm;  or  to  httn  anjc  «£  of  its  om 
;  te^  tbe  iopobe  wlndi  ta  cnMot  nor  tuvc  pui  into  U.  U 
.  find  tiwrimUtJ  csiried  &«a]r  as  deacnbcd.  tl  <rould  notv 
pntafaly  be  the  nn^  of  aa  Attempt  to  inspire  or  pntfethnuMMle 
b;  wme  osnde  Jnteltigi'tiBe— «oai  ttkdy  anme  oifas  wMbor, 
neendy  depnted  and  aov  en  tbe  astnl  pline,  who  <rhen  be  sea 
■  MXT  lo  tbe  mkii^  cuuMK  lesiM  taking  bcU  of  it  and  trpoK  to 
wotk  it  oat  in  his  wxj.  It  seenu  eertam  from  obwnalion  that  a 
good  deal  cf  poctiy  and  agooddealofBiniccoaMe^iouitbfimai 
another  plane  in  dus  kind  of  way :  ao  wh;-  ttoi  occajtoaalty  tbe 
plMoTawity^ 


Qt'ESTiOS   96. 

7%»  awMJrr  (/ Ludfer/w  Sef/ewilKr,  1896,  npnAsr«r  ««  aHkh  »m 
"  TAMgk//arms,"  fy  Mn  Bfutnf.  tt^t  /SitJ  fJktn  that  tM 
tiaugAt  assumis  tertain  (hariuierittie  Jarmt  ai*J  »lmrs,  nMfk, 
MmxDcr,  art  mot  (smprthinahte far  an  mm'm'tuUe.  7^  fHtr- 
HoH  arises  Atftt'  tJie  t.tistfue  i*f  svth  fi'riHs  it  (vm^tif4e  ttvtk  /it 
tratttfrrtKu  of  most  defimit  ami  txft/ifit  tfunights  frvm  am  frr- 
tOH  ta  another.  Now  fan  any  mam  nod  ettt  of  stuh  farmt 
what  the  ohginating person  has /a  sajl     (19«9.) 

B.  K. — It  win.  I  think,  make  (he  answer  to  (his  question  mora 
easily  intelligible  if  wc  consider  it  in  the  first  place  us  applying 
only  to  the  forms  on  the  mental  {riane  itself,  or  more  ai!cura(ely  to 
the  forms  which  are  perceived  on  the  four  tower  or  tftpa  sut>> 
divisions  of  the  mental  plane,  since  on  the  three  higher,  or  vApo. 
lerels,  there  is  nothing  perceptible  wtiich  cnir  cunscioiuncss  woutd 
recognise  as  "  fotms,"  but  only  floNheit,  radiations,  streams  of  lighu 
cohwr  aDd  lound  in  which  the  abstract  ideation  that  alone  baa 
place  in  tboa«  lofty  ri^ions  embodies  itself. 
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Confining  our  attention  tbcD  to  the  ritpa  Icrvels,  wc  must  first 
recall — what  we  liave  been  repeatedly  told — thai  the  essential 
nature  of  the  matter  of  those  levels  is  such  that  «//  iis  vibrations 
or  motions  are  by  thisr  very  noltirt  thiught  (including  thought's 
higher  emoiional  correlations)  when  considered  siibjeaiveiy.  thai 
IE  as  regards  the  consciousnt^s  Hide  t>f  the  ever  indissoluble  union 
of  Life  and  Form.  To  elaborate  a  linle  this  conception,  in  the 
hope  of  making  il  more  easily  gnwficd,  the  simple  fact  is  that  on 
the  mental  plane,  in  the  mind-world,  any  and  every  motion  of  its 
matter,  any  and  every  vibntion  or  quiver  thereto,  which  looked  at 
objc«liv(;ly  would  be  perceived  as  colour,  ^ound,  etc.,  it  actually 
thought,  and  the  activity  we  call  thinking,  when  considered  from 
theside  nf  <:onsctousness,  or  subjectivity.  All  these  motiimN,  ilicsc 
vibrations,  then,  seen  Bs  colour,  huard  as  sound  and  so  on,  are  in 
lAtmselvtt  thoufjhis,  which  is  a  very  differenl  thing  from  their  be- 
ing ximply  symbols  or  expressions  of  thoughts,  like  words,  piclurea, 
music,  and  so  forth,  down  heie,  in  regard  to  which  wc  normally 
have  to  get  at  the  thought  represented  by  them  through  a  process 
of  inference,  analogy  or  association. 

Now  let  us  try  to  follow  out  what  happens,  supposing  we  our- 
selves were  functioning  in  fully  awakened  consciousness  on  the 
mental  plane.  We  should  see  a  form  radiant  with  colour,  hear  a 
note,  a  chord,  a  strain  of  music  proceeding  from  thatforTD.  These 
vibrations  (objectively  perceived  as  form,  colour,  sound)  would 
reproduce  their  hkc  in  out  own  mind-bodies.  But  to  the  Self, 
functioning  in  the  mind  body,  n/Zthe  motions,  vibrations,  etc^,  of 
the  mind-body,  appear  at  once  in  their  own  subjective  nature,  lu 
thougktt.  They  are  iiiimedialcly  ati<i  directly  (jcrceivcd  as 
tboughts.  Thus  that  which  to  tlie  Sell  looking  outwards  thratgk 
Ifae  mind-body  appears  as  fotni,  colour,  etc,  when  reproduced 
(through  sympathetic  vibration)  in  the  mind-body,  prcsenu  itself  at 
once  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Self,  in  its  own  subjective  nature, 
as  a  thought  We  do  not  infer  from  seeing  sueb  and  such  a  form 
and  colour,  from  hearing  such  and  such  sounds,  that  these  repretient 
or  emiiody  xucb  and  such  a  thought.  But  the  form,  colour,  etc., 
rei>roduL'ing  itself  in  vibrations  of  the  mind  body  iVa  thought  in 
the  consciousiess  of  the  Self  functioning  in  that  body. 

Hence  no  "learning"  of  the  meaning  of  the  forms,  colours, 
sounds,  is  necessary  on  Uiat  plane.  In  the  consciousness  of  the 
Self,  awakened  to  full  awareness  on  that  plane,  they  arc  thoughts 
at  once  and  immediately,  and  this  meaning  and  signiiicance  are 
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instantly  realised.  It  is  only  down  Here,  on  the  physical  plane, 
that  form  and  thought  appear  separate^  and  ite  imagine  that  nre 
need  to  Iram  the  meanings  of  form,  colour,  sound,  etc.  On  the 
mental  plane,  the  meaning,  thcthoiighi,  is  one  and  inseparable  with 
(he  fonn,  colour,  sotind,  and  the  knowing  Self  knows  both  aspects, 
the  outer  of  form,  colour,  eta,  and  ihe  inner  of  thought  and  mean- 
ing at  once,  completely  and  perfectly. 

Tf'M  far  I  have  succeeded  in  making  this  fundamental  point 
understood,  it  will  not  be  dtfficuti  to  follow  out  what  happens 
lower  down,  on  the  astral  plane.  Here,  on  the  sHlral  planc^  the 
fonoK  which  arc  thoughts  in  the  mental  world  have  clothed  them- 
selres  in  an  outer  garment  of  denser  matter,  and  havi;  accordin);ly 
lieen  more  or  les*  limited  and  modified  by  the  inherent  pefuHar 
itics  and  limitations  belonging  to  all  aittral  matter.  These 
peculiarities  and  limitations,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  what 
distinguishes  and  differentiates  nsiral  matter  from  mind-stuff,  or 
matter  of  the  mental  plane. 

Now,  suppose  ourselves  to  be  functioning  with  full  waking 
consciousness  in  our  astral  bodies,  in  the  astral  world,  but  not  to 
be  able  to  function  <:onsciously  in  our  mental  bodies,  and,  therefore, 
rtot  in  the  mental  world. 

As  before,  wc  peiccive  a  form,  tadi.ilinn  cnlour  and  sound,  a 
form  built  of  a-itml  matltr  and  cloihins  a  thought—a  tliought 
that  in  Ihe  mental  wotltl,  could  \n  consciously  function  in  it, 
would  be  to  us  form,  colour,  sound,  also.  Again,  lliis  vibrating 
form  evokes  corresponding,  sympathetic  vibrations  in  our  astral 
bodks,  and  equally  does  the  thought  it  embodiea  arouse  ribrations 
in  our  menial  bodies.  In  so  far  as  these  vibrations  in  our  mental 
bodies  are  strong:,  complete  and  accurate,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
^ain  can  call  up  corresponding  vibrations  in  our  astral  bodies, 
the  Self  functioning  in  the  astral  body  is  conscious  of  the  ihoi^ht 
wliich  is  embodied  in  the  astral  form  wc  perccivi;,  Bui  so  far  as 
any  element  in  this  process  is  imperfect  or  wanting,  in  so  far  shall 
we  fail  to  be  conscious  of,  to  perceive^  the  thought  which  is 
embodied  in  the  astral  form. 

But  since  all  vibration  or  motion  of  astral  matter  is  feeling, 
eraotion,  or  desire — let  us  use  the  one  word  feeling  to  cover  all 
lliese — on  the  side  of  conscioawess,  the  Self  functioning  in  the 
astral  body  will  perceive,  will  be  conscious  of,  the  vibrations 
set  up  by  the  outer  fonn  perceived,  as  Jetting,  immediately  and 
directly,  iuh  by  tnferenoe  or  asiociation,  but  because,  for  the  Self, 
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onAih  nlmtioo,  in  the  BstntI  hodjr  it  fedtng.  Thus  mniwim 
lik  Mnl  body  to  be  ruU)'  developed,  and  {>erfectly  "fpfrtwiTp  to 
ite  laiMiigim  vibntiont  coraiog  from  the  fbtm  seen,  tfe  Sdf 
•di  b»  ojudooa  of  ail  the  ^notion  at  frding  coriehtt^ 
wwafaaoacnb,  or  cxpcessjotu  of  the  iboiiKbi  which  ii  ^Tt^mrBnl 
■n  tfaat  fi>nu,  fl)n.-ctl]r,  inmediaiely,  ami  fuliy.  Sut  the  Self 
MMld  luM  be  cunscious  of  tbe  thought  entbcxtied  in  \ht  fionn, 
■miMitiMfai'iu  (i)  iKc  Seir«i»mtal  body  adoqintdy  taponded 
k>  tte  vibntioiui  of  the  ihoughl  within  that  fonn,  and  forther  {x) 
teartnl  budy  could  alto  rapond  to,  and  repioduoe,  these  naie 

It  tray  help  the  Atudcni  in  working  out  these  ideas  funbcr  to 

b<  tvinutilo)  tluil  the  clue  an  lo  rcjnwductioa  uf  (»ay)  vibntioiH 

hitalKinc  t(i  Ihr  itimial  wiirk),  in  the  astral  or  physical  hndKJ, 

h  M  b»  found  in  tbe  "  L^onopondence  "  between  the  planes  and 

vth-iUinea.      In   other    wonb,    the    nuRet    of  any    vub^ibuw 

i<uiNtpa«di  in  tia  cnonlial  kcynncc,  nr  nte  of  ribration,  lo  one 

M  olhn  of  iha  fntX  planet.     Thuw,  for  instance,  it  is  the  "  (wjind,* 

ihr  w^Nid  «ubi4ant-  of  physica)  matter  which  in  its  ftrndanottal 

imM*  iw  r4tc  i>f  vibntiwi  answers  or  oorrcspoads  to  that  of  the 

Mlial  yUt\c :  and  it  is,  therdorr,   the  matter  of  tbis  sub-plane 

wMoh  •>!        '        tiW  icprodncc  sstntl  vibntions  and,  therefoTE, 

lUmWil  >"  '   "KdOMaiM  oflheSclf  lufn:tioning  inthepbyawal 

Utdy  tl»  (erliitits  etc.,  which  mlly  belong  to  Uie  aural  world. 

.    '         t-nabfe  the  Self  when  so   fiinctioniog  to   "feel,"  wfaicb 

■  >  U  muld  nM  do  when  Umited  by   tbe  physical  body, 

UHtM*   ttwt   body  ciMitd  reproduce  in  a   mcasun  tlte 

,  L.,-.i.,...„,  t^  it^M  order  ot  ?ibi«t»oo  which  tt  tta«  objective^ 

.  .»(  wtui  In  rooiooHDCH  ia  "fedhtg." 

\"  ^  " uinMpaMfence,"  or  agreement  in  the  rate  oT 

Vlb>"  '   I*  lu  (U  nMJic  than  the  sub-planes;  it  reaches 

»V«M  lirto  ^  uhuMi*  atvais  with  tbeit  spirals  and  spizilla^  and 

<         -•''■'    the  piobJem  of  tbe  "bringing  through" 

conaciotnnen  of  ibo3«  experiences  OQ 

ii»th  ail  tlicir  kikowkdge  and  illBmirufioo, 

.stL-tt  tomaoy. 

\|    \    ^      I.I  It   k  <  inlMMliBg  antwct,  it  is  said  that  "the 

'II  uf  (Im  ihoucbi  embodied  in  the  tona, 

.i\\  nwnlal  body  adequabcty  responded 

■0  thm^bt  wilhin  that  fota,  and  fiutber  its 

ttai  u^jLi  vvMid  *Lw  nifttid  to  and  reproduce  tbeae  suie 
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vibntioitt."  How  is  this  assertion  to  be  reconciled  vritti  that 
of  the  Chiisttan  Scientist  who  say  ihal  by  holding  n  sick  person 
in  yoai  thought  an  being  perfectly  well,  you  absolutely  atate 
hfisikh  in  the  body  of  your  sicit  f»^ien<l,  cv«n  al  a  distance  ?  r>oc» 
the  ihou^t  rise  in  the  sick  Triend's  mind  as  if  created  by  himself^ 
or  is  he  aware  of  iu  coming  in  upon  him  from  some  ouiaidc 
source  ?  If  his  physical  btjdy  pictures  forth  pain  aiid  di^ase, 
how  could  hi&  mental  body  adequately  respond  to  ilie  vibcntions 
of  the  thought-forTn  of  his  hcalcr?  Would  it  not  on  the  contiaiy 
oppose  thote  vibrations  ? 

6.   K, — Assuming  for  Uic  nonce  the  truth  of  the  claims  put 
_.  forward  hy  Ibc  Christian  Scicnti&ts — a  matter  about  which  veiy 

2jf^  divergent  opinions  may  Ik  held — the  answer  to  these  questions 
^(^y>*rould,  I  tliink,  be  somewhat  as  follows.  You  "hold  the  person 
t_/^,  in  your  mind  as  Ijemg  perfectly  well  "—in  olhei  words  you  create 
F  in  your  own  mind  body  an  un;ige  of  the  |icrson  in  heaUh  and 
■  vitalise  that  image  very  intensely  by  your  concentrated  attention 
^^  and  thou)(hL  That  image,  ee  ifiso,  radiates  uutwurda  a  stream  of 
^E^  vibrations  which  impinge  U|K>ti  tlic  mind  bixly  of  tlie  person 
"thought  of — since  your  thought  is  tiiicctcd  to  him  or  hw — and 
tlie^e  vibrations  tend  by  their  very  nature  to  set  up  similar 
vibrations  in  the  mind  body  on  which  they  arc  focussed, 
7i  thereby  "  creating "  in  the  mind  body  of  Ihc  recipient  an  image 
,^f  his  own  physical  body  in  a  ktallhy  condition,  whidi  further 
may  also  be  additionally  viialisecl  and  strcnKcheticd  by  the 
thought  of  the  person  himself.  Such  in  image  in  the  mind 
body,  coupU-d  with  the  thought  of  the  physical,  will,  of  course, 
tend  to  "induce''  or  "create"  a  corresponding  image  in  hia  utral 
body,  arul  thence  to  tmct  on  tlte  physical — which  will  lliereby 
'*'bc  harmonised  or  healed,  pm-idtng  the  "obsudes,"  or  the 
resi-iunce  encountered  liy  the  vibratioiLt  in  (nssing  from  tlie 
'mental  to  the  phytiical  plants  arc  nut  loo  great  to  be  overcome  by 
V  the  energy  avuitable. 

jf'  The  recijiieiit  may  be  awaic  of  the  action  talcing  place, 
or  noL  In  the  latter  case,  if  he  should}  notice  the  thought 
forming  in  bia  own  mind,  he  would  take  it  to  be  his  own 
sponuneous  activity:  in  the  former,  Ik  would  recognise  (he 
action  of  another  mind  on  his  own.  ^Vhethe^  he  could  thus 
recognise  it  or  not,  would  depend  very  largely  on  the  extent  19 
which  he  was  in  the  liabit  of  observing  and  controlling  his  own 
mind,  and   upon   the   degree   tn   which   be   hatl    learnt   to  dis- 
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crioitnaC?  between   tliuugbu  coming   to   him   from   outside  and 
tboughts  ;inting  wiltiiji  himself. 

Then;  mmld,  of  coune,  be  «  ceiuin  aotount— wbich  might  be 
grot  or  small— ^f  "resUtanoe"  in  his  owa  mind,  doe  to  its  wont . 
of  accord  with  the  ritiraiions  impinging  upoo  it,  and  it  would 
depend  on  iSe  Xrength  and  intensity,  as  well  as  upon  the  steadi- 
ness and  pentstence  of  the  impii^ing  vibrations,  whether  or  act 
tliey  w«re  strong  enoitgh  to  avetbeai  this  resistance,  aikd  shape 
the  matter  of  bis  mind  body  into  accord  with  themselves.  In  the 
one  caitc  ilw  "  healing  "  might  succeed,  m  the  othei  it  would  fait 

So  far  wc  have  been  considering  purely  maital  action;  but,  as 
&  matter  of  fact,  in  most  cases  of  succe&tTuI  "  healing,"  a  number 
nf  otber  factors  come  in,  which,  in  the  majoritjr  of  instancei^  plaj 
an  even  more  important  part  in  the  Anal  result  tbaii  the  purely 
mtnlal  action  under  diK:ussio«.  It  would  lead  us  loo  lar  to_ 
consider  these  in  any  deuil ;  but,  perhaps,  it  may  be  useful  just  to 
mention  some  of  the  more  important  factors  just  alluded  to :  first-' 
karma  -.  both  lh«  Itarma  of  lh«  sick  person  and  the  karmic  relation 
to  him  of  the  hcttlei;  second,  the  type  in  nature  to  whkb  each 
ticlongs  i  third,  the  extent  tu  which  forces  oilier  than  mental  are 
unconsciously  get  in  motion  by  tlte  healer.  Under  this  last 
head  fall  faclors  of  great  im|K>rtaiice,  both  on  the  astral  and  on 
the /A^nVd/ planes,  among  which  tlie  lifc-enc-rgy  or  prana  of  the 
healer  occupies  a  specially  important  place. 

In  coiKlusion,  it  might  be  wdl  for  students  oi  the  many  and 
varied  modes  of  "bealiDg,"  now  •»  much  in  vogue,  if  they 
would  remember  that  both  nature  and  man  are  highly  com- 
plex in  constitution  and  that  throughout,  in  every  detail,  one 

woilting  in  a  realm  of  law  where  knowledge  is  power  and 
ignomnce  is  dangnoiis,  where  moliv-e  plays  indeed  its  own  proper 
part  in  ifs  awn  sphere,  but  never  averts  or  cancels  the  ineviiaUe 
lufTering  which  results  from  ignorance^  nor  prevents  the  forces 
set  in  motion  from  producing  each  its  own  appropriate  restilt, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  inexorable  and  un- 
failing laws  which  are  tim  expression  of  the  changeless,  undcviating, 
never-faticring  Will  of  the  Logos,  the  Great  Father  of  all,  in 
Whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 


DIVISION  XXXV 

THOUGHT  AND  EXPRESSION 

QUESnON  97. 

//  is  a  matter  of  daily  exptrima  thai  in  order  tof;tt  rid  of  s^tnelMng 
thai  is  o»  ikd  mind  we  have  to  give  it  utterance.  Set  daiifH  in 
a  tetter,  or  (ompottd  in  an  articie,  or  atmmunicated  fa  a  friend, 
the  thing  is  done  tcilh  and  we  are  tormented  m}  •Nore.  It  seems 
that  th^  ail  of  sirfing  it  v  Hera  we  might  to  intitisify  the  fir^lem, 
the  mood,  the  dis(«rt>ing  thaughtt  whereas  txperiena  thatps  that 
utterance  re/ieves  it,  exhausts  it.  M^w,  what  is  the  exact 
psych^gital finxtss  that  ttv  haiv  gone  through  t  It  it  true  to 
say  that  before  we  <an  conquer  a  movdy  a  ftatsion,  a  distraction^ 
a  ttwry,  wt  must  first  express  it  in  speech  t>r  tariftitg,  or  art  or 
aetian  T  Hcnu  does  the  transiattoH  of  thot^ht  into  action  ex- 
haust the  thought  f  Is  it  for  a  lime  only,  in  aavrdanee  vith 
the  last'  of  allermition  1    (1902.) 

A.  A.  W. — The  querist's  cxpcricnte  has  the  support  of  Goethe, 
who  tells  us  in  his  aiitobiograpliy  that  his  writing  of  IVerther  had 
just  this  very  puqwsc — to  have  done  with  ccitain  thoughts  which, 
once  written  dovrn,(rouUnl  him  nu  more  Nc^-crthdess,  I  ihink 
he  is  too  hasty  in  generalising  frora  his  own  experience.  Others 
(of  whom  I  myself  am  one)  find  that,  for  thctii,  tbc  act  of  giving 
nttenmcc  to  a  feeling  elees,  su  he  says,  iiileiuify  the  mood  and  Joe« 
no/  relieve  it.  1  fane/  tbc  distinction  of  the  two  classes  lies  in  the 
amount  of  creative  energy  belonging  to  thent.  A  man  who  is  full 
to  overflowng  of  this  cpealive  iwwer,  as  was  Coeihe,  must  from 
time  to  tintc  iclicvc  the  Icnsiva  by  it  discbaigc.  It  is  nol,  as  1 
take  it,  a  question  of  conquering  passions  or  worriei  at  all,  but 
simply  the  "  relie\'tng  the  necessities  of  nature  "  on  the  mental 
plane.     And  thi:!  done,  naturally  what  he  lias  uid  «  written  has 
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no  longer  a  personal  interest  to  him — 1  do  not  suppose  Goethe 
ever  read  a  line  of  Werthtr  after  ibe  i)roof  sheets  were  out  of  bis 
bundt.  But  to  say  thit,  by  writing  it  duwn,  be  bad  conquered 
his  personal  Wcrtbcrlsm  would,  I  think,  be  wholly  unjustified. 
He  bad  created,  and  was,  for  ilie  time,  at  trase  \  the  next  ttme  the 
need  took  him  he  would  probably  create  sonicdiing  quite  dilTerent ; 
but  I  do  not  see  ifutl,  in  the  nioralisi's  sens*:,  lie  liad  conquered 
anything.  In  the  other  class,  the  man  is  not  full  of  creative 
energy — his  nature  is  to  be  silent ;  he  has  to  task  himself  to 
laboriously  dra^;  something  out  of  hia  niind  to  communicate  to 
otliers;  and  this  action,  equally  naturally,  iittenfiiGcs  the  feeling 
within  himself.  1  think  this  is  nmcli  the  conimunei  case.  I  am 
accustODcd  to  say  that  I  can  endure  anything,  provided  only  thai 
1  can  keep  it  to  myself;  and  1  find  that  to  formulate  it  in  words, 
even  lo  the  most  sympalhinic  lislt-ncr,  is  a  very  distinct  and  serious 
weakening  of  my  power  of  rcxi.sl;incc.  And  the  world  is  full  of 
preachers  and  teachers  whose  only  ground  for  ihdr  energetic  con- 
victions is  that  tlic-y  have  pri:ached  and  taught  thcni  so  long  that 
they  have  heun  conquered  by  them.  Instead  of  "exhausiin{(  the 
thought  by  cxprcssiun,"  they  havt:  hcconiL-  its  slavi::s. 

B.  K.— The  question  raised  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  it 
would  tic  exceedingly  useful  to  know  what  the  hijjher  clairvoyance 
could  tell  us  on  llic  subject.  Mesiiwhilc,  lacking  such  dirtxl 
informaiiun  and  express  obseivation,  it  may  be  useful  to  state 
some  ideas  lliai  present  theniselveai  on  the  subject ;  reminding  the 
reader,  however,  that  it  is  speculative  and  not  matter  of  know* 
ledge,  First,  then,  I  incline  to  think  that  the  "lonncnt"  we 
mentally  expcricrvrc  fr<;m  some  insistent  thought,  or  mgod,  or 
problem,  is  esseDlially  analogous  to  what  happens  when  come 
soiaU  sore  place  or  some  itchuig  spot  obuudea  itself  upon  uur 
consciouEn«ss,  m  at  times  it  can  do,  so  intensely  that  even  a  severe 
acute  pain  scfems  prcftnablc.  In  that  case  we  have  pliysically 
some  coin|ttiaiivt;ly  trifling  disturbance  in  lltc  physical  liaroiony 
on  the  one  si<le,  white  mentalt)  we  have  the  aUenlion  attracted  to 
UKi  focusscd  upon  ihi;  di-Murbanc*;  in  an  cKaggcraled  manner. 
To  me  it  seems  that  the  princi|>al  feattirt:  in  what  happens  is  the 
BxatioD  of  the  attention,  which  seems  to  be  pcrjictiially  drawn 
bock  to  the  tciitler  >jmi1,  and  the  reason  why  so  trifling  a  j)hysical 
duturbance  Comes  so  entirely  lu  iUl  oui  cunsciousness  seems  to 
ItM  to  li«  Just  in  this  involunury  Illation  of  tlie  attention,  i.e.,  Uiis 
focuMing  of  iJic  contdoutflcss  U|>on  iu     If  tlicn  wc  can  divert  the 
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attention,  Iht  dwiurhfince  dmp<  hwk  to  its  pmp^Mr,  nntiiral  level 
of  intensity  nnd  wo  forgRl  it  more  or  less  completely.  Now  I  have 
often  found  it  possible  to  do  thin  by  ukinf;  up  r  hook  which 
attracts  and  interests  me.  At  ftrit,  I  find  my  attention  recall^  lo 
the  tender  spot  a  few  limes,  but  (jventunlly  ^  the  attention,  the 
conxcioutneu,  h  svie[*l  nlotig  in  Ihe  direction  of  th«  freth  interest 
\*y  its  natural  attraction,  the  !en<lt:r  snot  is  forgotten  Un  the  lime,  and 
finally,  when  one  lavKdown  the  l»ook  it  tiiw  ccjued  to  be  promtntrntly 
nntireable,  owing  !  believe  lo  two  reasons  :  (a)  the  attention  has 
been  removed  from  it  and  directed  into  another  channel,  and  (fi) 
the  attention  has  also  to  some  extent  been  *'  dispersed,"  more  or 
less,  instead  of  n^maining  fucusscd  and  concentrated  upon  the 
one  thing. 

Now,  when  the  tormenting  object  is  a  mental  or  emotional  one, 
an  idea,  prahteni  or  mood,  I  believe  it  is  exactly  like  a  small^-or 
large — sore  place,  which,  as  it  were,  checks  and  interrupts  the 
flow  of  consciousness,  and  so  gradually — in  the  absence  of  any 
other  equally  strong  and  vivid  competing  interest — ^focusses  the 
attention  more  and  more  exclusively  upon  ilself.  Now  if  in  any 
way  we  can  restore  the  normal  flow  of  consciousness  and  unfocus 
the  attention  from  thai  tormenting  object,  it  will  tiinlc  back  inio  the 
general  level  and  cease  to  plague  us.  Now  in  the  ciTort  to  express 
it  in  speech  t>i  writing,  I  think  we  succeed  in  doing  so  because 
our  attention  is  partly  (at  first)  turned  to  the  speaking  or  writing 
needed  and  thus  becomes  in  part  dctarhwl  from  the  tormenting 
idea  or  mood.  Then,  gradually,  as  the  <»nr£ntration  of  attention  is 
relaxed,  consciousness  resumes  its  flow,  wc  attend  still  more  to  the 
words,  etc.,  wc  are  u^ng.  to  the  person  we  are  talking  or  writing 
to,  to  the  riucstion  whether  wc  have  made  ourselves  clearly 
understood,  and  so  on,  till  by  degrees  consciou.^ness  is  flowing 
normally,  our  attention  having  become  detached  from  the  torment- 
ing idea  and  scattered  in  rarious  directions. 

We  might  have  brot^ht  about  the  same  result — I  have  oQcn 
done  so — by  taking  up  a  book  that  interests  us,  by  entering  into 
an  interesting  conversation,  by  cng^ing  in  some  occupation  that 
attracts  us.  How  far  these  or  any  oOicr  method  will  be 
|>emianently  successful  will,  it  seems  to  me — a  in  the  analotjous 
physical  case — depend  in  part  upon  the  Intensiiyof  the  disturbance, 
and  in  part  on  our  own  power  to  control  the  attention. 

1  do  not  know  whether  "  action  "  exhausts  "  ttwt^ht "  in  a  strict 
dynafflical  sense.     Action  does  certainly  involve  the  expenditure  of 
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some  at  least  of  the  enei^  embodied  in  tlie  thoi^ht ;  but  what 
may  be  the  quantitative  relation  involved  I  have  no  idea.  But  at 
any  rate  the  energy  embodied  in  any  given  thought  is  clearly 
finite,  and  unless  renewed  (from  whatever  source)  must  be 
capable  of  complete  expenditure  and,  therefore,  of  exhaustion, 
though  I  much  doubt  whether  such  expenditure  of  energy  as  is 
involved  in  speaking  or  writing  can  be  considered  adequate  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  thought-energy  concerned.  Rather  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  turning  away  of  the  attention  is  the 
essential  factor,  and  that  "action"  comes  in  mainly  as  a  means  of 
diverting  and  scattering  the  attention. 


DIVISION  XXXVI 
THOUGHT  COALESCING  WITH   AN    ELEMENTAL 


Question  98. 

ly^f  ft  m€anl  hy  (he  pkrast^  "  thought  coalescing  m'fh  an 
tlttitenlai"  1     (1896.) 

B.  K.— When  a  ihoiight  is  said  to  "coalesce  with  an  elemaital,": 
the  phrase  may  mean  eith«r  of  two  things :  (a)  the  formation  dt 
narx)  of  a  "thought-form"  either  in  nipa-rn^nastc,  or  in  astral 
matuf ;  oc  <4)  more  strictly,  the  coalescence  of  a  fresh  thought. 
just  generated  in  someone's  mind,  with  an  already  existing 
thought-form  created  either  by  the  same  or  another  jienson.  I 
am  Uiing  the  term  "ihought-form,"  in  its  generalised  sense,  to 
include  (i}a  thought  clothed  primarily  in  manask  matter  which 
may  or  may  not  have  further  enoucid  ilisclf  in  oitral  matter ;  and 
(a)  an  emotion  or  feeling  which  may  be  cither  iiianasic  //«m  astral 
or  else  purely  .i-^iral  in  character. 

Taking  these  v.-irioiis  cases  sena/im,  wc  can  say  : 

(a)  The  thought  is  nAiuvj  the  ensouling  principle.  It  clothes 
tcself  in  the  appropriate  kmd»  of  elemental  essence  belonging  to 
the  minasic  plane  as  n%  [irimary  expression,  and  may  then  furlber 
cloihe  itself  in  corresponding  order):  of  asttal  elemental  essence  in 
addition.  In  the  (irst  cajie  we  have  a  ihought-rorm  on  the 
mknasic,  in  the  second  one  cm  the  astral  plane.  The  thou;;hI  is 
the  soul,  the  elemental  essence  the  body.  Such  ihought-fornu 
whether  on  the  minasic  or  astral  planes  are  sometimes  called 
"  artificial  eleraentala,"  e.g.,  in  Mr.  I-eadbcaier's  Astral  Plan*. 

ThLs  would  also  apply  to  the  rorm  created  iiy  an  emotion  or 
feeling,  the  emotion  would  be  the  soul,  the  clothing  of  eienieatal 
essence  the  body. 

The  process  here  described   may  be  spoken  of  as  "  thought 
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coalescing  witb  an  clcmmtal,'*  though  perhaps  the  use  of  the  word 
"an"  is  liable  lo  mislead,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  of  the  two 
thousand  and  odd  kinds  of  cli;incnlal  cssvncc  in  each  Icingdoni  has 
a  definite  unity  of  its  own,  and  so  might  be  called  "an  "elemental. 
But  the  expression  describes  still  more  accuratcljr  the  second  case, 
which  wc  will  n"w  consider. 

(i>)  In  this  (asc  chcr  procea  we  have  just  been  conndeiing  has 
already  tnlccn  place.  The  axlificial  elemental  has  already  been 
formed,  built  up  as  to  its  body  of  perhaps  many  difTerenl  kinds  of 
essence,  corresponding  to  the  often  cxtremdy  ccmplcx  system  of 
vibrations  which  are  the  objective  expression  of  motive,  and  all 
[he  complex  clcmeni5  of  thought,  intention  and  feeling  which 
entenx)  into  the  ori^nal  impulse  which  gave  it  birth.  Now  a 
thought  or  feeling  arises  in  someone's  mind,  the  essential  chord  of 
which  is  composed  of  the  same  fimdanicntal  vibrations  as  those 
which  have  already  called  into  exirtence  this  thought  form.  The 
liKcr  is  at  once  attracted — by  the  law  of  sympatlictic  vibration — to 
the  new  centre,  thi'  new  t bought- vthraliont  strengthen  and  reinforce 
the  corresponding  vibrations  in  the  old  "  artificial  elemental."  and 
in  actual  fact  we  have  a  thought  "coalescing  with  an  elemental." 


QuBSTiON  99, 

WJitn  a  thougM  "ivaUieti  mth  ati  eltmtnta/,"  it  IM  tiaugM  the 
tmaulms principk,  and tht  "tUmentat  tssetice"  the  suhlana^ 
or  is  tht  tUmental  atuiUgotts  f&  the  soul,  and  tht  '*th&u^ht- 
form"  te  the  b^yt    (1&96.) 

C.  W.  1. — To  speak  of  a  thought  as  coalescing  with  an  elcmcnul 
when  referring  to  the  formation  of  a  new  thought -form,  as  this 
question  apiiarently  dues,  is  perhaps  more  a  poetic  conception 
than  a  ideniifc  description  of  »-)tat  really  occurs.  It  should  bo 
dearly  undentood  thai  until  what  is  here  called  coalescence  lakes 
place  there  b  no  such  thing  as  an  elemental.  There  is  a  vast  sea 
of  hving  elemt-ntal  tssence  of  many  and  various  kiiHts,  but  nothing 
bite  an  individuat  existence  until  the  action  of  thought  upon  that 
sea  separates  a  small  portion  from  the  rest  and  gives  it  a  distinct, 
lAough  teinponuy,  life  of  its  own.  Mrs  Besant,  in  an  article  in 
the  September  Ltta/er,  has  given  a  dcAnition  of  a  thought-form 
which  will  afford  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question : 

"A  thought-form,  then,  is  a  shape  caused  by  ibo  vibrations  set 
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up  in  (he  mental  body  by  the  activity  of  the  Ego,  clothed  in  ihc 
eleittcnial  t-s&cncc  of  the  menial  plane,  and  iKisac^ing  a.n  in- 
dependent life  of  its  own  with  freedom  of  motion,  btii  its  con- 
sciousness being  limited  to  the  thought  of  which  its  essence,  or 
informmg  soul,  consists.  It  may  or  may  not  h^ve— but  generallf 
baa — an  additional  coating  of  astral  elemental  essence,  l^lcmental 
essence  is  a  name  used  to  cover  a  van  variety  of  com bin;i  lions, 
respectively,  of  mental  and  of  astral  mattefs,  ensouled  by  AtmS- 
Buddhi — technically  <%allcd  the  monad — in  its  evolution  dmi'it^vards. 
So  the  thoiighl-fotm  i»  a  shape  whose  body  is  of  elemental  essence 
and  whose  iovi\^  a  thought." 

Thcr«  is  indeed  a  case  in  which  the  cxjircssion  "coalescence" 
may  not  be  entirely  inapjiropriate ;  and  that  is  when  a  new 
thought  is  sent  out  to  .slrutigthen  nn  artificial  elcmcnlal  which 
ajread)'  exisu.  Even  then,  howc^■er,  it  would  be  more  accurate 
ID  speak  uf  the  new  stream  of  thought  a£  poured  into  and 
strengthening  the  cl«ment;U  than  as  coalescing  with  it.  But  in 
every  possible  case  the  ttmu^hi  is  the  ensoulitij;  principle  of  the 
tt;in[Kirary  entity,  and  the  elemental  essence  the  body. 


QussTion  too. 

Doti  a  AutHUH  tkoMg^t  ertatt  an  artificial  titmrntai  every  timt  the 
said  thought  is  emitted,  or  must  t/urt  also — in  order  to  mate 
itn  arttfidai  e/emrntai^  be  addtd  to  it  a  distiitt  tittity  beloitg- 
ing  to  the  plant  ts  tehieh  the  thattghJ-farm  beUngsf    (1899.) 

C,  yi.  L. — There  is  no  distinct  entity  in  the  matter  until  the 
thot^ht  ha*  called  it  into  existence.  Before  thai  we  have  simply 
the  va.'ii  sea  of  elemental  essence  out  of  which  the  thought  draws 
to  itsdl  a  temporary  vesture  eacb  time  it  is  emitted.  In  the  cose, 
liowever,  of  a  thought  which  is  constantly  recurring,  each  new 
etntstion  may  timply  go  to  strengthen  the  form  already- rxtsiing, 
instead  of  creating  a  new  form  every  time.  This  subject  has  been 
dealt  with  before  in  these  pages:  and  in  any  case  it  is  exidatned 
csrcliilly,  and  in  detail,  in  Mrs.  Besant's  article  on  "Thought- 
Forms,"  and  in  Manuals  v.  and  vi..  to  which  tlie  questioner  is 
referred  for  fuller  information. 


UVISION  XXXVII 

THOUGHT  AND  THE   DRAIN 
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Question  ioi. 

W^kat  paH  does  tkt  pkytical  train  lake  fn  the  frociss  of  ahitrait 
tkiniingt  If  somt  ptapU  (an  think  and  -tvri  on  olh<r  planes 
without  their  toJy,  why  do  most  ptap/e  need  a  phytieal  hratn  to 
think withi    (1897.) 

U.  K. — Let  us  first  recall  to  mind  some  of  the  fects  about  maiLl 
Taking  the  average  human  being  of  to-day,  we  know  that  in  him 
the  highest  level  of  activity — and  that  in  most  cases  n  me  re  (lutler, 
scarce  (iH^crving  lh«  name  of  activity — is  thc<;ausal  body.  Within 
that  theic  is  indeed  th«  Kay.  the  spark  derived  from  tho  (bird 
outpouring  of  the  divine  life  ;  but  in  the-  majority  tliis  is  so  latent 
as  j-et,  so  i^early  a  mere  potentiality  of  the  distant  future,  that  it 
hzs  tio  practica.1  bearing  upon  the  question  in  hand.  The  causal 
,y  then  is  the  hifjhest  scat  of  activity  in  man  at  present.  And 
it  is  the  history  of  this  causal  body ;  whence  has  it  come,  of 
what  is  it  formed?  The  causal  body  is  the  ultimate  product  of 
the  second  Itfc  wave-,  of  thxt  pottion  of  the  divine  life,  that  wc  c^l 
tbe  monadic  essence,  which  imuring  outwaids  plane  after  plane 
ts  the  form  en-xoular  in  all  thtt  kingdoms.  Pouring  downwards 
this  life  at  Lost  becomes  the  monadic  awence  of  the  mineral  kittg- 
dom  on  the  physical  plane.  In  that  condition,  its  activity  uffectii 
9Hly  the  matter  of  the  pliydcal  plane,  and  expresses  itself  only  as 
chAngc  of  anangemcnt  among  physical  partk:lcs.  Mete  is  the 
turning  point.  In  the  next  )ita|;e,  Still  on  the  physical  pbne,  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  this  monadic  essence  has  not  only  rendered 
the  physical  [iarticlcs  more  ductile  oiid  plastic  to  its  sway,  but  its 
activity  has  begun  to  affect  in  a  small  degree  the  griMtser  kind«  of 
astral  matter,  and  so  doing,  tbe  essence  becomes  able  to  express 
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the  firit  faint  beginnings  of  a  new  range  of  those  "  potentialities  " 
which  arc  latent  nithin  it,  v/t.,  those  of  scnsntion.  For  in  lh« 
higher  levels  of  Ihe  vegetable  kingdom,  we  find  the  evolving 
essence  unfolding  the  power  of  sensation ;  as  for  instance  in  the 
sensitive  plant.  In  the  animal  kingdom  the  evoIvin|{  essence 
aiTects,  by  its  activity,  the  mailer  of  the  astral  plane  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  and  sensation  of  all  lcin<I.i  beronnes  the  ch&raclcnsiic 
feature  of  all  animal  life.  And  just  as  in  the  topmost  levels  uf  the 
v^etable  world,  the  evolving  essence  beginning  to  affect  astral 
nuLtter,  foreshadows  the  life  of  sensation,  so  in  the  higher  kinds  of 
aoimals  the  monadic  essence  begins  to  aRect  (he  matter  of  the 
mental  or  mfknasic  plane,  and  the  first  faint  datrn  of  mental 
activitjr  or  thought  begins  to  show  itself.  Finally,  a  itage  higher, 
the  evolving  essence  attracts  to  itself  the  Ray  of  the  third  great 
Life  Wave,  of  which  it  now  becomes  the  vehicle,  gathering  round 
itself  the  matter  of  the  third  arOpa  level  of  the  mAnasic  plane  to 
form  (he  causal  body  of  man. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  four  stages  of  min- 
ertil,  vc^etablc^  animnl,  and  man  belong,  pro]>crly  speaking,  to  the 
pkfnxal  plane;  and  though,  .itep  by  «ep,  the  activity  of  the  unfold- 
ing essence  affects  the  matter  of  higher  planes,  yet  the  whole  aeries 
bdoogs,  strictly  sjieaking,  to  the  evoiitlion  of  the  mtmBdic  essence 
upon  the  physical  piam.  That  is  to  say,  the  physical  plane  Is,  so 
to  spealt,  the  primary  theatre  or  field  of  display  upon  which  the 
evcdviitg  essence  is  unfolding  and  erpressing  its  latent  capacities. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  when  we  speak  of  the  anitnal  as  exhibiting 
Ihe  life  of  sensation,  and  man  the  life  of  the  mind,  wc  mean  that 
the  life  of  sensatiort  or  mind  is  being  expnssed  through  gross 
matter  and  upon  the  physi(al  plane,  and  that  we  are  not  speaking 
of  tbe  life  of  sensation  or  mind  as  it  is  in  iistlj,  on  its  own  plane, 
'  and  expressed  through  its  own  specially  appropriate  kind  of 
matter. 

To  find  that,  we  should  have,  it  seems  probable,  to  look  on  (o 
the  cToluiion  upon  globes  F  and  G,  the  astral  and  devachanic 
globes  of  our  chain.  On  the  former  of  these,  the  basis  of  evolu- 
tion being  the  astral  plane,  and  the  lowest  body  an  astral  body,  we 
should  have  the  life  of  sensation,  pure  and  simple,  as  the  medium 
through  which  the  evolving  essence  was  learning  to  express  its 
gradually  unfolding  potentialities;  and  similarly  for  the  mental 
life  on  the  devachanic  globe  G. 

We  see  then  thai  the  meaning  of  e\'olution  upon  a  phywcal  globe. 
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like  DOT  <:arth,  is  that  the  evolving  citsence  ix  there  le:uTiir^  to 
express  more  and  mate  o(  its  inherent,  though  latent,  capabtliiiex 
l)y  means  of)  and  lhroti);li,  physital  tuattiT,  nrrangcJ  in  an  i^>pTOpn- 
atc  minner  to  form  nervous  system,  brain,  etc. 

Hcnoc  the  answer  to  the  <)u<airon  is  this.  The  physical  brain 
taken  no  )iart  in  (Itinkini^  at  ail,  wlit?thc;r  ntMlract  or  not.  Itix  the 
evolving  esitncc  uhich  "  thinks,"  i.e^  which,  unfolding  its  power 
of  acting  U]>on  m&nuic  matter,  seLs  up  therein  that  activity  wbi<:h 
it  thought.  But  the  law  of  phpitcal  evolution  ts,  thai  the  unfold- 
ing esscn<:c  must  evta  strive  to  express  it«elf  through  and  in 
t>hyu«al  matter.  Hence,  under  its  impulsion,  ihe  hrain  —a  special 
arrangement  of  specially  selected  pli>-4ical  particles— ia  formed  as 
the  instrument  through  which  its  m&iiafiic  activity  or  mental  life 
can  find  expression  on  Hits  plane. 

it  it  not  ihnt  people  "need  a  physical  brain"  to  think  with,  for 
truly  they  could  think  much  better  without  it,  as  in  fact 
they  do  in  devachan.  But  what  we  coll  the  "  waking  life," 
which  we  make  our  standard,  is  a  state  of  thittgs  determined  by 
the  condition  that  .ill  the  consciousness  witliin  il  muse  he  expressed 
ihroM^h  physical  matter.  Hence  whatever  we  may  think  or  feci 
on  other  ptanes,  can  only  be  known  to  us  in  waking  life  in  so  far 
as  we  can  express  it  through  fhysitai  matter.  So  ttal  the  ((uestion 
ts  not  "Why  do  we  need  a  physical  brain  to  think  with?"  since 
Ihc  tadt  assumption  that  the  question  b  asked  from,  and  in  rvfer^ 
i:^ce  to,  the  waking  state,  involves  tlie  ajidumption  that  a  physical 
iiMirument  or  hrain  is  needed  ;  but  is  really  :  "Why  do  not  our 
linuns  enable  us  to  remember  other  states  ?  i.e.,  \Vhy  do  not  our 
brains  express  mure  and  better  than  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
actually  do?" 

Henee  tlie  question  is  no  general,  but  a  particular,  one,  hav 
a  diR^crcni  answer  in  each  individual  case,  and  is  really  like  askini 
whjr  one  is   not  a   bom  musician,  and  must  be  answered  in  a 
Minilar  mannei. 


DIVISION  XXXVIII 

TUOOCHT  TRANSFERENCE 


QUBsnoN  lofl. 

r*  ase  of  lAeuKhi  traasjtrenct,  whtu  is  tfu  aetuai  prvcest  t  It 
it  «nt  of  vibration,  or  do  rtal  taught  imagfs  fatt  Jrom  om  to 
tkd  etJter  t    Has phytical  spiw  any  infiutittd    (i&)6.) 

A.   P.  S> — We  can  easily  ruiiiiulatc  a.  reply  which  goes  soau: 

little  vny  in  inti^rptclin};  what  takc^  place.     Tlu:  astral  vehicle  of 

consciuusncu  in  every  man  luu  faculiics  moTC  or  less  developed, 

which  apjjfeliend  the  thougtii  images  eiy^ndered  by  the  wgrkbg 

of  the  inner  istral  consciousnesii  of  another  pen>oii,  as  readily  as 

the  physical  eyesight  would  apprehend  the  inuv<;[iii:nu  of  mother 

[k;ri;/>n'«   arm  close   by.     Th^l   ttiii   faculty   of  apprehension  or 

pcr«;|itii>n  has  to  do  with  viliraiiun  of  some  medium  la  nature, 

|prxiba)>ly  inthiKcasetbcastnUUt^btor  that  siiccialised  Aluuha  which 

Ibekmgv  to  our  planci,  is  tolerably  obvious  by  virtue  of  all  analo- 

lS;ic3.     A  body  at  a  little  distance  on  the  physical  plane  docs  tkk 

iproject  itself  (o  the  eye  which  sees  it ;  it  projects  vibration.s  along 

the  intervening  etbereal  medium.    i>o  in  all  probabihty  with  the 

lhoui;ht  iniajte  in  the  astral  medium.    Then  again,  obviously, 

physical  space  has  ruihing  to  do  with  the  niatter,  untrs^  there  are 

regioiu  of  space  lying  outside  those,  which  arc  filled  with  the  astra] 

medium  of  which  we  arc  thinking.    Whether  that  U  so,  or  not  is 

another  story,  but  haviing  uid  ihi^  much,  whjit  have  wt:  really  siid 

'inwnrdt  the  elucidation  ut  the  fuadaniental  problem  ofconseiotis. 

ness — inrolTcd  no  less  in  cases  of  thought  traiiifercnce,  than  in 

I'lhoM  wliich  have  to  do  with  the  perceptions  of  the  physical  bod^ 

Eby  means  of  ethereal  vibrations  f    Why  one  set  of  vibrations  should 

give  u»  an  impressioa  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral*  and  another  set  of 

TibfatioDs  that  of  a  printed  page,  remains  a  mystiiTy  of  coiwdooS' 
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ness,  in  the  region  of  those  enigmas  which  may  explain  ihemselves 
for  lu  perhaps,  when  our  comprehension  shall  come  to  embiace 
all  the  phenomena  of  thiij  planetary  dmin,  but  that  looks  at  any 
rate  as  though  il  were  in  the  nature  of  those  reserved  till  we 
approximate  at  all  events  to  those  levels  of  evolution, 

C.  W.  L, — The  actual  process  in  the  case  of  thought-nansrcrence 
appears  to  be  largely  analogous  to  that  of  ordinary  physical  vision 
— that  is  to  say,  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  projection  of  a 
ray  ©flight  rather  than  of  the  shooting  of  an  arrow.  What  actually 
pa£&es  would  be  not  the  imago  iUielf,  but  the  vibrations  which  the 
consciousness  translates  into  the  im^e,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
physical  sight.  Distance  would  make  no  diffcicnce  whatever,  in 
the  case  of  the  iniemional  projection  of  a  thought  by  nne  who 
knows  how  to  send  it  to  another  who  is  capable  of  receiving  it ; 
but  the  ordinary  unintentional  thought-transference  would  he 
likely  to  take  place  only  when  the  ]>crsons  concerned  were  in  fairly 
close  propinquity,  iK-causc  in  thi.i  co-te  the  thought  is  not  definitely^ 
concentrated  in  one  particular  direction  at  all,  but  simply  radiab 
forth  alt  round,  und  would  conseciueiitly  prul)ably  not  be  strong 
enough  to  produce  an  impression  by  the  time  it  had  travelled  any 
considerable  distance.  Of  course,  the  case  of  a  person  who 
projects  an  artificial  elemental  in  his  own  form,  which  appears  to 
his  friend  and  speaks  his  message,  a  again  an  entirely  difierent  one, 
and  would  hardly  come  under  the  heading  of  mere  ordinary 
thoughl-transfetence.  u 


SUGGESTION 


QvBSTtON    103. 

rS  il  jusiifiahU  acconliMg  fo  theos^kie  Uathing  U>  us*  ikt  hyp- 
notic nmt/iod  of  "  suggcition  "  /or  the  turt  of  dmaJttHMtsi, 
khptomaHia,  etc.  t  Is  il  not  htller  in  lk<  ant  long  lift  oj  ikf 
Sou/,  Jar  a  man,  apparently  "itteurable"  ^  Mis  passiom, 
appttilti,  or  4itfufn<sl  fmdivititSt  t6  sink  Im/er  aid  fewer 
{MotU-iihstiirtJittg  all  poitijfe  Mp  of  a  moral  nature  rtnd^r^d 
iy  friends  in  a  notmal  way"),  and,  then,  wktH  tmuk  bititr 
exftrienet  has  at  lengtA  sUmulattd  tkt  enfetbled  vtUl  t9  a 
kealtfder  attivity,  /»  build  up  a  slroNg  n'r/uous  dartu/tr, 
tapaHe  of  rtsisling  temptation,  than  to  temporarily  ( 1  )ovenvmc 
it  via  or  groiv  a  virtttt  <wt  the  "suggestion"  /^  anath^l 
{1899.) 

G.  R.  S.  M. — Il  &eeinB  to  me  iliat  the  whole  problem  revoUxs 
on  the  poiiil  of  a  man's  asking  for  help.  If  wc  turn  to  the  life 
of  any  Masta — no  maltei  liow  imperfectly  the  tncidcnis  of  his 
caflh  aojoum  may  be  recorded— we  find  that  help  waa  given 
only  when  asked.  It  was  never  forced  upon  ilie  unwilling. 
The  very  appeal  for  help  shows  that  the  man  is  no  longer  desiring 
the  delights  of  natter,  lie  would,  if  he  could,  fre«  himself  fn;>tn 
the  monster  he  has  allowed  to  master  him,  He  is,  bovrervcr,  too 
feeble  to  do  it  of  himself,  for  he  hat  put  loo  much  of  lumvclf 
into  the  moinler.  He  wants  a  breathing  space  in  thi:  life  and 
death  struggle,  and  if  you  can  give  it,  why  should  you  refuse? 
He  is  a  comrade  in  arms  struck  down  !>)■  the  enemy  with  a 
victorious  foe  choking  the  life  out  of  him.  Should  you  not  raise 
him  up  upon  his  feet  again,  if  you  can  ?  Doubtless  be  would  he 
a  stronger  fighter  if  he  could  shake  off  his  enemy  unaided,  but 
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he  is  overpowered  and  the  life  is  nearly  out  of  him,  and  he  ha 
only  breath  enough  to  cry  for  help. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  help  were  forced  upoo  the  world,  if  it 
were  ardaincd  that  all  should  be  made  perfect  by/tfmr,  then  we 
Hhould  be  slnvct  arid  automata.  We  sliould  /tar  God  and  not 
love  Him.  To  ask  is  to  desire,  and  ta  dcsiic  is  tlic  beginning 
of  low.  And  Ixtve  is  the  fulfitling  of  the  Law.  Ami  if  the 
Law  is  Tulfilied,  the  Law  will  aid,  and  the  aid  that  comes  to  the 
repentant  drunkard  may  havetooome  Mmclinies  by  "su^cstion." 

On  the  other  hind,  we  should  be  very  careful  in  the  choice 
of  a  physician  to  aid  lit  in  moral  sickness.  If  an  opoalion  ta 
to  be  peifomicd  on  the  physical  body,  it  b  absolutely  necessary 
lliat  evtry  appliance  and  instnimcnt  and  the  hands  of  the  surgeon 
thould  be  scrupulouMiy  clean,  uihcrwii>e  t)ie  patient  may  find 
himself  in  worse  case  than  before  the  operation.  Much  more, 
then,  should  it  be  required  that  4  nitintnl  and  moral  operation 
should  be  performed  with  "clean  hands";  otherwise,  a  man 
whiJe  aiding  to  drive  oui  drunkenness,  may  "  suggest "  some- 
thing that  is  worse. 

Il  may,  of  course;  be  argued  thai  the  cleanliness  of  the  channel 
through  whom  help  comes  is  a  matter  of  indifleicaoe,  just  as 
in  Ih«  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  argued  that  the  sacramenis 
are  of  full  elfect  if  the  recipients  are  sincere,  even  chough  the 
priest  may  be  a  sink  of  immorality  and  fortsworn.  But  die 
analogy  of  the  sufgcon  szcan  to  tcAcli  us  another  leuoa 

We  cannot,  however,  help  sympathising  largely  with  the  point 
of  wew  of  the  questioner ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  moM  iwhie 
view  is  Ihflt  each  man  should  win  his  own  frcudom,  but  equally 
sure  is  it  that  the  Self  lives  by  givirtg,  and  that  we  are  bound  to 
give  if  we  can.  Still,  perhaps,  therv  is  no  real  contradiction:  we 
want  to  do  the  right  thinit  t-icher  way  :  if  we  fall  short  we  would 
try  to  perfect  ourselves  without  begging  from  any  or  troubling 
anyone  with  our  insufficicrKy,  but  if  anyone  ask  for  a  cup  of 
water  and  we  have  it  to  give,  we  hasten  to  give  it.  'llius  cither 
way  w«  try  to  Mve  m  to  the  Law. 


(^UliSTION    104. 

7*11  wiaf  fx/fft/  it  ffi^jusHfit^in  ujing  ejttarifff  afJ  to  reatk  interior 
reudti  t  ffind  myself  somewhat  laeking  in  extchfixv  atiJity, 
and  an  acquatHtantt  claims  lo  bt   able   to    reverse   tAis   state 
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th^oK/^  a  iffati  oj  Hypnotism — " prychitism,"  I  iiaitk  fu  mitt 
it — hy  wkiih  he  claims  to  A<w<  help<d  cthtrs  in  various  ways, 
Wotdldit  be  wist  far  me  /<>  It/  Aim  inait  the  at/tmpl,  or  thauU 
t  Strive  toM>er(9mttAedi^kuilys«it/y  through  my  turn  powers  1 

("JO*-) 


B.  K. — This  ia  really  noi  a  question  of  "justificaiion" — which 
iraplifs  a  momi  element.  I  think — but  one  or  cxpedienc>-,  uid  the 
answer  must,  tbcrefotc,  depend  upon  the  view  one  lakes  aa  to  the 
results  and  conscquencps  which  arc  \i\uAy  to  ensue,  according  :u 
one  or  the  other  of  the  lines  of  conduct  iMlod  in  the  question  is 
adopted. 

Suppose,  first,  the  questioner  resons  to  the  aid  of  the  "  \\%y- 
chitinn  "  he  speaks  of — which  seems  to  denote  some  method  or 
LWriety  of  whnt  essentially  is  best  described  aj;  *' suitgeflion," 

ether  imposed  with  or  without  the  help  of  the  hypnotic  trance. 

If  the  n[tcmt>t  faiK  Ik  will  ht:  no  better,  &nd  he  wdr,  not  tmpro 
babljr,  find  himself  worse  off  than  before,  because  "hypnotism  ' 
and  "  uiggestion  "  are  excee<)*T^ly  subtle  and  dangerous  took  to 
use,  and,  as  with  the  use  of  violent  jjiHsons  in  medicine,  are  apt  to 
do  irreparable  hnrm  in  the  hands  of  the  igooriuii  or  paTtinlly 
tutfucied ;  while  I  should  be  myseir  JnclirKd  to  regard  all 
operators  outside  the  very  small  number  of  trained  Occultists  ks 
belonging  to  one  or  other  of  these  classes. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  aticceedi,  what  is  the  actual 
state  of  the  case?  Two  antwers  »eem  to  roe  possible.  TirH,  let 
U6  suppose  that  the  man  himself,  the  real  Ego  underlyittg  the  per- 
sooaltty,  has  acquired  in  the  past  and  ihen-'fort-  now  posscMcs 
"executive  ability,"  but  is  hindered  Irom  manire4ling  that  alMlily 
by  reason  of  sonic  defect  in  the  personality,  in  the  brain,  for 
instance,  through  irhich  it  has  to  work  in  this  incarnation.  Such 
limitation*  ate.  of  loiirse,  very  familiar  to  every  student,  and  we 
know  that  they  arc  always  the  outcome  and  ex])rc!Mion  of  some 
karma  generated  in  the  past.  Now  we  must  remember  that  the 
prescfi«  of  al)  such  liraiUlions  ha»  been  determined  by  a  Wisdom 
infinitely  greater  and  mote  wijely  loWng  than  oar  utmost  imain- 
iHiihin  can  realise,  and  thai  they  have  been  imposed  on  the  Ego 
by  thai  Wisdom  for  the  furttxrrance  of  the  Ego's  own  evt^ution, 
either  through  the  struggle  to  overcome  them,  or  when  ihia  is 
actually  imposiihle,  to  leadi  the  Ego  a  lesson  imperatively  needed, 
front  this  point  of  view,  what  must  be  the  mitili  of  removing  uidi 
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a  karmic  IimlCiition  by  an  txternal  agency?  Obviously,  it  seems 
to  nie,  first  to  deprive  ihc  Ego  of  the  opportunily  or  the  lesson 
that  the  wisdom  of  karma  has  set  him  to  learn ;  Becondly,  and 
very  probably,  to  "  throw  back  "  the  karmic  energy  at  work  and 
store  it  up  for  future  working  out,  at  some  lime  inevitably  less 
Tavourable  tlian  the  present.  In  both  events,  therefore,  it  would 
•eem  that  the  true  interests  of  the  Ego,  the  nf^y  man,  are  sacrificed 
to  the  palling,  momentary  interests  and  gratificaCions  of  its  person- 
ality— the  instrurociit  which  it  i»  uaiiig  for  its  evolution  in  thi* 
prt-Kr^nt  life.  And  this  sacrificing  of  the  permanent  to  Uie  imper- 
manent, of  the  eternal  to  the  fleeting,  is  directly  opposed  to  evety 
principle  and  law  of  true  spiritual  life  and  progwss. 

It  may  be  obj(;ct«d  that  the  case  we  are  considering  is  strictly 
analogous  to  the  rtmoval  of  some  outer  phy»icaL  defect — say  a 
squint,  or  other  congenital  deformity — by  surgical  interference ;  and 
tbat  if,  as  is  hdd  to  be  the  case,  such  siii^ical  interference  is  right 
and  proper  in  th owe  eases,  then  the  use  of  "suggestion"  or  "psy- 
chilism"  is  equally  adoiiKsible  in  this  case,  since  it  similarly  acts 
by  removing  an  obstruction,  only  in  this  case  an  obstruction  in 
the  brain  or  nervous  system.  This  objection  possesses  a  certain 
plausibility,  but  it  seems  to  me  tlutt  there  arc  two  considtrations 
which  invalidate  it.  First,  whik-  we  knmv  for  certain,  that  tvery 
human  Kgo  has  long  ago  passed  through  itie  stage  of  fully  acquir- 
ing and  developing  the  powers  involved  in  normal  vision  and 
other  purely  physical  functions  and  activities,  and.  tllerefore^  can- 
not aland  in  need  of  developing  them  now,  we  do  nt}/  know  by 
any  meana  that  this  is  the  case  with  mental  and  moral  powen, 
with  executive  ability  for  instance.  Hence  while  by  removing  a 
squint  wc  cannot  possibly  be  depriving  the  Kgo  of  a  needed 
opportunity  for  growtii,  we  may  be  doing  so  in  the  case  in  which 
the  Ego  has  na(  developed  the  inner  executive  power — a  case 
which  we  shall  consider  in  more  detail  presently ;  while  should 
the  Ego  be  already  possessed  of  that  power  in  a  great  or  less 
degree,  then  by  removing  the  "obstruction"  to  its  manifestation 
by  external  means  we  shall  certainty  be  depriving  that  Ego  of  the 
growth  which  it  would  surely  gain  by  overcoming  ihe  obstruction 
from  within.  Secondly,  we  must  remember  that  while  a  -surgeon 
knows  thoroughly  the  physioo-mccliamcal  structure  of  Ihc  organi.'sin 
with  which  he  deals,  and  can  therefore  judge  with  knowledge  and 
almost  c«rtainty  the  resulu  and  effects  which  his  interference  will 
pioduce — though  cases  do  occur  in  which  all  liis  science  proves 
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at  faull — t)ii&  is  Mffl/  the  case  when  we  ay  to  operate  on  the  fat 
more  delicate  and  complex  rawhonnru  of  character,  mental  or 
moral.  No  one  but  a  trained  oculist  would  drcum  or  attempting 
to  operate  for  cataract  on  such  a  delicate  organ  as  the  eye,  and 
yet  quite  ignorant  people  arc  more  than  ready  to  attempt  tlie  far 
more  delicate  and  ditHicu!!  operation  involi-ed  in  removing  such 
an  "obstruciion"  aa  we  ok  now  considehnj;.  Truly  do  "fools 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

I<et  u!i  now  consider  the  second  allcntntive,  when  the  Egu  itself 
has  tai  acquired  or  developed  the  power  in  question.  In  such  a 
case,  tlie  attempt  to  eni^rafl  the  power  on  the  personality  by  sug- 
gestion or  "psychili^ni"  would  almost  cerl^nly  (ail,  while  the 
result  of  making  the  attempt  would  very  probably  be  to  disorder 
and  derange  to  a  greater  or  leiu  extent,  the  cxceedin(;ly  delicate 
mcclionian  through  which  the  Ego  expresses  itself  un  the  physical 
plane,  and  thereby  sow  ihc  f>eeds  of  much  future  trouble  later  on. 
And  even  if  some  effect  in  the  direction  aimed  at  were  produced, 
this  would  inevitably  tie  ofa  merely  temporary  character,  analogous 
to  the  momentary  strength  called  out  in  the  body  by  the  use  of 
stimulants.  For  the  jiowert  of  the  Efjo  are  onfy  called  forth  by 
effort  and  by  use ;  wc  possess  in  very  deed  only  what  we  have  ac- 
quirtxl  and  develojied  through  our  mt-n  efforts,  and  therefore  the 
Ego,  our  real  self,  would  be  nogurKT  by  the  momentary  artificial 
sumuUtion  which  alone  "  suggestion,"  "psychitisiu"  and  the  like 
can  product  And  the  inevitable  reaction  which  would  certainly 
follow,  as  it  does  on  the  use  of  physical  stimulus,  would  certainly 
do  hum,  poMttbty  serious  and  prolonged  injury,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  loss  to  the  Ego  caused  by  his  failure  to  make  the  inner  elTort 
required  of  him  to  develop  from  within  himself  the  power  and 
ability  whicli  he  desire:). 

For  all  these  reasons,  which  could  be  much  further  elaborated, 
I  should  answer  the  question  with  an  emphatic  negative. 


DIVISION  XL 

5^'MBOLISM 

QUESTtOK    105. 

Cat  atiy  inUrfiniafion  (x  sug^esM  oflht  myth  ti  AMuta's  htad, 
which  tumtd  all  who  hialud  at  it  tufa  stfftie  t  Was  U  a  m*tal 
dise  or  ether  otjtd  ustdfor  hyfworic  purfos/s  t    (1899.) 

I.  H. — I  would  ftU)y;est  that  >[cdusa'a  head  mighl  lypify  occult 
kaowledge.  Medusa  is  conquered  by  Pencus  the  Divine 
Ptinciplc;  her  head  becomes  one  of  the  weapons  of  Athen^ 
thegodd«»  of  Wisdotn,  and  is  employed  to  destroy  the  evil  sta-^ 
moiiBtcr,  the  enemy  of  Andromeda,  who  ia  the  human  souU 


QuBSTtOH  ie6. 

IS^ky  ikoutd  a  ana  6e  rtptrded  in  Iht  eid  rt/igivns  as  a  sturetf 
am'maJt     (1900,) 

I.  H. — The  cnw  typified  the  nutrient  *ide  of  nntiire  ;  thai  is  to 
say  the  form  side,  which  protects  ihc  Mfe  as  a  centre  which  is 
being  evolved  within  it.  The  cow  was  an  etnWem  of  Isis,  the  great 
iDOlhcr  whence  all  forms  {irooroded.  Isis  and  OsirU  repmenled 
fmrmsndlirc,  matter  Jind  force  ;  hence  Onriswn*  typified  as  a  bull, 
Isis  as  a  cow.  The  animals  were  sacred  because  they  were  used  in 
order  to  picture  in  a  concrete  foitn  the  abstract  truths  of  those 
higher  re^ons  lo  which  the  majority  of  wor^ihtppers  were  unable 
to  rise 

Question  10;. 

^lAe  Book  of  Job  /V  at  a/Uf;»ry,  what  (hi4  is  there  to  tts 
tneanitgT    (189;.) 

C. — I'he  clu«  to  iu  meaning  is  to  b«  found  in  the  sixth  veneof 
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Ch^n^r  i.,  wliereit  is  stated  that  Satin  appeared  among  the  Sons 
of  Ood.     Th<:  book  is  a  tymbolical  d^icrijHion  of  Uiv  trials  of  die       i 
candidate  for  initiation,  and   it   is  only   because  Satan   appears     T 
among  the  Sons  of  God  iliat  iniiiatioii  is  possible   I'he  training  of     ' 
the  candidate  ii  a  series  of  experiences,  whereby  he  leams  "to 
refuse  the  evil,  and  to  dioote  tiie  good."    This  subject  is  treated 
in  detail  in  the  second  volume  of  The  Secret  J?oetrin(. 


QUKSTIOK    lOS. 

WA}-  did  imliati&n  into  th^  Mysteriei  usually  take  place  in  a  cave  or 
tybterranean  building^    (iSg8.) 

A,  A.  \V. — The  natural  answer  to  this  question  would  be,  "  Gel 
^ursdf  initiated,  and  you  will  know  why.  Vou  can't  expect  the 
initiates  to  idt  you  before ! "  However,  tn  this  case,  it  is  not  hard 
for  one  of  the  profane  to  find  \  plausible  explanation. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  details  of  the  Mysteries,  we  know 
well  enough  their  main  intention.  The  idea  of  imntoiulity  has 
been  of  late  years  so  painfully  imlg'tnted  in  every  sensci  that  the 
one  heart's  desire  of  every  right-thinking  man  has  come  to  be  by 
every  possible  means  to  escape  it,  as  usually  conceived-  It  has 
grown  almost  impossible  for  us  to  understand  the  moral  elev'ation 
it  conreycd  to  the  ancient  Greek,  when  he  received  it  as  the  crown  of 
Initiation.  Some  of  us  have  allowed  ourselves  to  speak  as  if  the 
chief  glot7  of  the  Mysteries  wxs  the  revelation  that  the  earth  moves 
round  the  sun,  or  the  like ;  of  ew  thing  we  may  be  quite  sure^  that 
it  was  not  for  mere  scraps  of  Jutotvledge  that  the  candidates  went 
down  CO  the  temple  of  the  Great  Mother.  But  to  take  a  gay, 
cheeilul,  life- enjoying  Greek  and  open  his  eyes  to  the  existence  of 
the  world  around  liim  and  within  him  in  comparison  with  which  his 
sunny,  brilliant  earth-life  was  but  as  darkness — the  earth-damps  of 
the  tomb;  /Ad/ indeed  was  something  wurlli  the  pains!  It  must 
all  be  done  by  symbol-representation;  the  active,  stining  Greek 
was  oo  Hindu  meuphysician ;  and  how  could  it  be  better  done 
than  by  bringing  him,  phy^cally,  into  the  subterranean  darkness 
which  was  henceforth  to  inuge  to  him  his  old  liie  of  ignorance  ? 
The  i&pironi  must  be  tried — the  phantom  terrors  of  the  daikness 
were  not  all  imaj^inary,  the  mere  stage  thunder  and  colophonium 
the  modem  critics  deem  them ;  many  a  man  was  kindly  turned 
back  before  he  came  to  the  jjoint  where  failure  ULcant  desUuctior 
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— tnutvoidable  and  terrible.  Bot  for  those  who  succeeded,  tfacie 
wu  the  Manifestuion — the  momenury  ^napi^  n«v«r  to  be 
(iDrgoIleI^  of  the  Higher  world  vbcrc  there  is  no  more  divisioD  of  J 
•Old*— where  Death  is  not  conquered  but  vaniihes  away — the' 
sight  and  companionship  oj  the  true  God — the  Ineffahle  Glory  1 
What  wonder  Uuu  thoec  who  enjoyed  it  were  h«nccfonl>  new  meoi^ 
even  though  that  one  briefnnonrecarred  no  more?  And  bow  < 
that  reality  fail  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  «ic  thii^  in  all  physical 
nature  which  answers  to  it — the  glory  of  the  first  ra^  of  the  rising 
Sun  as  they  waked  to  the  new  life  the  entranced  Aspirant,  his  trials 
ended ;  even  as  I>»ntc,  after  his  long  and  lerrihlc  night  io  Hell,  < 
forth  through  the  narrow  hollow  of  the  rock  to  the  open  sea-shorBl 
and  the  blue  boundless  ilearcn,  and  the  cloudless  glory  of  the 
find  rays  of  the  riling  Sun  trembled  Mkmg  the  n|>|>Ie!(  of  the  windless 
ocean  to  his  fceL  And  to  this  soundless  music  the  words  are 
those  of  Seboua,  "  Vou  have  been  into  a  darkness  deeper  than  that 
of  night,  and  you  will  see  a  brighter  Sun — even  than  this '. ' 


DIVISION  XLI 
SPEAKINt;  WITH   TONGUES  ti 


QUBSTIOK   109. 

IVhat  is  the  mtaning  of  tfu  word  "  t»ngiu  "  in  i  Corinth,  xiv.  j  : 
"  For  he  that  sfeaketh  in  a  taitjOtf,  tptakttk  wi  unto  men  tui 
unto  GoJ"t  Again,  in  xiii.  8;  "  W/ulher  Ihtre  be  longurs 
they  shall  Jail "  }  Are  "  longues  '  in  the  loiter  Verie  the  samt 
as'*  ike  iongut"  in  thefarmerf     (iS^S.) 

G,  R.  S.  M.— This  mtses  the  whole  question  of  glitsalalia  or 
"speaking  with  A  tongue,"  on  which  there  have  bocn  such  inter- 
miiMble  controi'Ccsies.  Siudcnu  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
inay  be  referred  to  flumptre's  article.  "Gift  of  Tongues,"  m 
Smith's  Dictionary-  0/  the  Bihle,  anj  an  the  last  contribution  to  the 
subject,  to  the  chapter  on  "  The  Gift  of  Tongues  "  in  Wright's 
SomeNetB  Tutament  Probitms  (London,  1898};  from  these  as  a 
beginning  they  can  follow  up  the  subject  from  the  references. 

The  chief  N.  T.  passages  arc  the  set-oud  synoptic  xvi,  1 7 ;  Atts, 
ii.  1-13.  X.  46,  xix.  6  ;  1  Car.,  xii.,  xiiL,  xiv.  These,  however, 
mttst  be  taken  in  the  reversed  ord«r,  for  the  Pauline  document 
is,  of  course,  by  far  tiie  carliettt,  and  it  alone  Is  of  any  real  historical 
value.  The  Aets  accounts  of  this  glossolaly  are  later  than  the 
omooical  gospels  (somewhere  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  second 
century),  and  were  compiled  to  give  the  sanction  of  a  dramatic 
origin  to  one  of  the  commonest  enihusiattic  plienomena  of  the 
time.  The  verse  in  the  second  synopiic  comes  in  the  appendix, 
which  is  unanimously  rejected  as  being  of  far  later  date- 
That  the  "  gift  of  tongues  "  was  the  cotnmonest  of  phenomentt, 
in  the  outer  communities  in  which  Paul  found  a  hearing,  is 
indubiwble;  that  he  himself  had  this  "gift"  more  than  any  of 
thcin  is  hii  own  claim  j  that  be  thought  but  little  of  it  is  also 
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cleai  Trom  hi&  exboTtations ;  and  that  hfi  had  never  heard  of  the 
dramatic  incident  of  Pentecost  as  related  in  the  Actstlocuineiil 
of  some  hundred  years  Uter,  is  as  evident  an  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  sayings  and  doings  cif  the  Jesus  of  the  synoptics. 

What  [hen  wa^  the  "six^kinj;  with  a  lonjiue"  to  which  Paul 
refera  ?  It  was  apparentljr  an  unditdplined  enthusiasm,  whereby 
the  speaker  was  thrown  into  a  vtuleiit  ecstatic  state  which  the 
riiiiid  ciiuKl  not  contra),  so  (hat  no  one  could  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  words  and  cries  wliich  he  uttered.  The  induction 
of  this  state  of  psycbjc  entliusiasm  was  the  opening  of  the  door 
to  an  infinite  series  of  phenomena  with  which  all  students  of 
Occultism  are  ramiliar  in  their  experience  and  researches. 

One  of  the  greatest  pointii  of  interest,  in  tracing  the  evolution 
of  popular  Christianity,  is  to  notice  ho*  practice*  which  could 
only  be  practiwd  with  safely  under  guidance  and  strict  disoplinc^ 
as  was  the  case  in  the  inner  scliools  of  prophetJcai  truning,  were 
itidulgcd  in  without  ic&trtction  by  the  outer  aQdisdpUaed  com- 
munitien  which  took  their  rise  outside  ev^  the  lay  degrees  of 
these  regular  orders.  Paul  himself  was  evidently  an  indrpendcnt 
spirit  outside  these  circles  of  training,  and  had  at  first  himself 
passed  through  all  the  stage,  of  unbalanced  psychic  eiithusiasnt, 
but  experience  had  subsequently  taught  biiu  the  usclessncss  of 
mich  of  it,  and  he  had  finnlly  lenmt  to  value  one  single  word  of 
wisdom  above  all  the  words  of  countless  "  tongues."  As  the 
outer  churches  grew,  they  gradually  eliminated  this  undisciplinvd 
ptyehism  from  their  ranks,  and  the  days  of  the  "  prophets " 
became  numbered,  and  prophecy  was  not  only  diaeounigcd,  but 
even  as  early  as  tlic  bei^innn^g  of  the  third  century  was  con- 
demned. The  old  practices  of  enthusiasm  were  afterwards  kept 
up  in  bodies  outside  ihc  area  of  the  General  (Church,  ait,  for 
instance,  the  great  inovemimt  of  Montanus,  of  which  Terlullian 
was  so  devoted  an  adherent.  Nevertheless,  Chri>tendum  was 
never  without  its  prophecy  and  gtossolaly,  and  tt  continues  to 
our  own  day,  hut  always  outside  the  area  of  onbodoay.  Just  as 
the  original  xchools  of  trairK-d  mystics  must  have  regarded  wit 
disapproval  the  excesses  of  ignorant  psychitni  in  the  popu 
communities,  »o  did  the  out-growth  of  those  popular  commmitliCit, 
Cite  General  Church,  when  it  had  organised  itself,  not  only  suppress 
this  psychistn,  but  condemn  it  as  being  of  the  Devil. 

But  no  anathemas  were  strong  enough  to  crush  out  flie  inevi- 
table coDSequciKcs  of  religious  enlhusiasni  working  on  psychic 
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natures.  The  phenomena  arc  as  old  as  the  world,  and  such  sensi- 
tives as  they  occur  through,  under  the  carerul  training  of  experienced 
tau:hcrs,  out  be  sa/cly  piloted  tlirou^Ii  the  muiifold  illusions 
that  surround  thctn  on  their  fir^t  contacts  will)  psychic  life. 
When,  bovreva,  indulged  in  by  untrained  and  ignorant  folic, 
or  even  by  {toopte  who  in  o\hcT  respects  have  a  sound  judgment, 
they  le»(I  to  the  most  disastruus  resuhs,  for  the  tgnoruit  person 
almost  invaiiably  thinks  he  is  tilted  with  the  "Spirit  of  God." 
The  pbenoinenoi)  ufglovtolaly  m  Christian  circles  car)  be  studied 
in  the  early  MunlanisC  cum munitiei,  and  in  those  allied  to  them, 
in  the  subsequent  centuries ;  in  the  Mendiuuit  orders  of  the 
thineenth  century ;  in  the  prophesyings  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  England  ^  in  the  early  history  of  the  disciples  of  George  Fox  j 
among  the  Janscnists  in  France ;  and  in  the  revivals  under  Wesley 
and  Whitlield.  The  history  of  the  French  Pruieslanta  of  the 
Oghtccntt)  ccn^iry  presents  us  with  valuaUc  data,  e:!pecially 
thai  of  the  Cevefinois  in  1686  and  1700.  Finally,  the  so<alied 
Unknown  rongocs,  a  term  derived  from  an  inicrpolation  in  the 
Revised  Vcrrion.  first  manifcstod  themselves  in  the  West  of  Scot- 
land and  then  in  London,  in  the  Caledonian  Church  in  Kegent 
Squar^  a  movcmcni  which  was  subsequently  organbed  by  the 
genius  of  Irving  ar>d  others,  and  is  now  generally  known  as  the 
Irvingite  Church. 

'Vhe  phenomena  in  question  were  all  indubitably  of  precisely 
tbe  same  nature  as  that  of  the  glossulaly  uf  tlie  so-called  PriniiliTC 
Church.  Mostly  the  ".tpeaking"  is  entirely  incomprehensible^ 
and  uOiat»onally  someone  in  psychic  rapport  with  the  spealtcr 
"interprets,"  that  Is  to  my,  gives  bome  more  or  less  sensible 
explanation  of  the  outburst;  sometimes  the  "prophet"  speaks  a 
foreign  language  of  which  he  lia-s  no  knowledge  in  his  normal 
consciousness,  a  familiar  enough  phenomenon  in  "spiritualistic" 
circles.  But  even  a  mere  li&tofall  the  permutations,  combinauons 
and  possibilities  of  such  psychism  would  fill  up  all  our  space.  Wc 
should  not,  however,  omit  from  our  list  uf  glossolalists  a  mention 
of  the  Shaker  communities. 

It  ia  thus  evident  that  the  answer  to  the  question  of  our 
inquirer  is  simply.  Yes. 
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QmsnoN  no. 

H^as  fit  antitioutntss  of  the  Afiortlts  sufi/n>sfii  to  kavi  hetm  raitt 
to  tht  arii/a  irxxli  of  Ikt  mind  whtn  they  mddcdy  kifiv  alf' 
laitguagfS  after  tfu  Iniliatioti  ef  Pentteosll     {1900.} 

G.  R.  S.  M.— If  ihe  Apostles,  as  a  sober  (act,  actually  did  on  a 
definite  occasion  "know  a//  langu^Oi"  then  wt  must  suppose 
that  their  coosciousncss  iras  rais6d  to  at  least  what  Kave  been. 
called  tfae  "  fonnle»  "  levels  of  tlw  mind — but  which,  as  cxpluncdjj 
arc  fuTRitcss  only  to  i)k-  consciousness  bdow  such  Icvd.t.  Tht 
believers  in  the  actual  hi&toncit)'  of  the  account  in  the  Ai 
bowevcT,  supposed  and  «tij>pos<:  that  this  was  a  direct  manifesuuion 
xA  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  Spirit  thejr  further  identify 
abtotutdy  irith  God  Himself.  Tlic  question  of  the  validiiy  of 
th«  Account  as  hiatortcal  is  entirely  apart  frapa  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  such  a  happening.  In  my  opinion,  the 
account  of  the  "tongues  of  fire"  ix  a  glorified  description 
of  some  happening  in  the  inner  circles  set  forth  witli  hif'hly 
dfamAtic  embdJishnents;  but  whether  or  not  it  refers  to  a 
particular  laitialion  1  am  unable  to  say.  Criticism  connects  thA 
tradition  with  the  common  phenomenon  among  the  outer  untrained 
oominunitiei  of  "speaking  with  ton^jues,"  but  is  exceedingly 
puialed  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  "languages"  in  the  later 
A<ti  account  are  said  to  havu  bei:n  understood,  whereas  in  the  far 
earlier  Pauline  account  the  "tongues"  required  interpretation,  and 
Paul  himself  evidcnily  thought  but  little  of  such  manifestations. 

Thai  on  ihc  mind  pbnc  difference  of  language  is  no  bar  to 
conununicalion  is  amply  confiimed  by  the  testimony  of  a  number 
of  our  students;  it  is  not  so,  however,  on  the  soolled  "asttal 
plane,"  wluire  ditfeiencc  of  language  is  almost  as  great  a  bar 
to  satiiCtctory  oonvemtion  as  here. 

But  the  Ads  account  presents  to  us  a  series  of  difficulties,  for  it 
puiports  to  describe  what  took  pince  entirely  on  the  physical 
plane.  The  questions  that  theologians  ask  themselves  arc  there- 
fore exceedingly  puuling.  They  would  like  to  be  informed,  for 
instince,  whether  the  Apostles  spoke  each  in  his  own  langu^e, 
and  the  vaiious  hearers  heard  their  words  each  in  his  own  tongue ; 
or  whether  the  power  in  Uie  words  was  so  great,  that  the  hearers 
fell  their  force,  and  translated  it  each  in  his  own  words ;  or 
whether  the  Apostles  spoke  in  an  "unknown  tongue"  and  the 
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hearers  heard  each  in  his  own  language,  etc.  Personally,  though 
we  deem  it  highly  unphilosophical  and  absolutely  unscientific  to 
deny  the  possibility  of  such  things  happening,  we  reserve  to 
ourselves  the  right  of  doubting  the  historicity  of  any  particular 
account,  especially  when  it  emanates  from  a  literary  workshop, 
whose  labourers  had  not  the  faintest  notion  of  the  sense  of  history, 
and  who  e^erly  believed  anything  that  enhanced  the  "super- 
naturalness  "  of  their  faith. 

The  modem  Irvingites,  who  still  "speak  with  tongues,"  are 
certainly  not  understood  by  the  modern  Elamites,  Parthians, 
Medes  and  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia ;  like  the  members  of  the 
early  communities  among  whom  Paul  carried  on  his  propaganda, 
they  require  an  interpreter — that  is  to  say,  some  one  who  feels 
the  inspiration  but  retains  sufficient  control  of  himself  (generally 
herself)  to  express  himself  rationally. 


VISION  XLII 

THK  DATE  OF  JESUS 


Question  t  ■  i. 

M^  are  Md  thai  Jtiui  was  born  in  PaUfH>K  b^-  105,  aW  thaJ  tkt 
Chris!  iominiitd  to  visit  His  ditiiplts  in  the  tutriit  haiyf» 
Knntthinj(  av€r  fifty  ytars  a/ltr  tht  phyatat  My  wt  destroyed. 
This  Mfig  to,  Mutf  av  piaa  the  tpistUs  t^  Paul  At  tut  tarlitr, 
dale  than  it  usually  assigned  to  them  T    If  not,  kow  are  W€  to' 
under ttand  1  Cor.  xv.  6,  8  ?     The  "greater  part "  of  fhate  tfia 
had  i(e»  the  Master  eould  net  havt  remained  far  eighty  yearf. 
after  the  time  that  His  presenee  had  been  wi/Adrajfn.     ( 1 999.)i 

O.  K.  5.  M.— The  point  raised  in  this  query  is  of  the  greatest 
intemt  ind  imponancc,  and  opens  up  a  host  of  questions,  at  only 
one  or  two  of  which  we  can  glance  in  these  columns.  In  the  Am 
place  we  an  confronted  with  the  crucial  problem  :  \Vhat  was  the 
story  of  Jesu.1  known  to  Paul?  The  answer  lo  thin  problem  is^ 
perhaps  the  very  starting-point  of  veri6able  history  in  the  whole 
area  of  Christian  origins.  The  Letters  uf  Paul  (some  ten  at  any 
rue  of  them)  are  the  earliest  authentic  documents  of  general 
ChnMcndoin.  And  if  this  be  so,  they  are  of  the  very  first  import- 
ance, as  showing  how  the  nascent  religion  towards  the  middle  of 
the  Brst  century  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence, who  became  perhaps  the  most  ardent  propagandist  the 
Paitli  has  ever  possessed.  The  more  carefully  we  study  the  letters 
of  Saul  of  Tanufi  the  more  clearly  the  question  forces  itself  upon 
ua :  Did  tiiis  man  know  the  now  familiar  !>tory  of  the  four  later 
canonical  GospcUi  had  he  made  it  partofhimself;  had  he  got  the 
gfCtt  Sa]riDg>  by  heart  ?  If  all  this  was  familiar  to  him,  then  it  is 
almost  incredible  thai  lie  could  have  omitted  it  from  his  exhorta- 
tions, and  yet  wc  fmd  but  the  vaguest  references  to  the  Gospel 
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Story,  and  even  whuu  wu  Uavu  Tuuiid  them,  we  canout  be  certain 
iliat  tticy  may  tiut  hjtvt;  been  nilUvil  to  the  oTtj^inai  text  by  an 
editor  or  copyisL  Of  the  historical  Jesus  we  can  learn  next  to 
nolhing  from  Paul.  He  preaches  a  mystic  Christ,  of  uitenae 
reality,  it  !.t  tiue,  and  no  vague  abatT.iction.  But  i(  we  follow 
Paul  we  move  in  an  atmosphere  foreign  to  that  of  the  editors  of 
the  Life. 

Let  tis  ROW  turn  to  the  summary  of  Paul's  teaching  as  set  forth 
in  his  First  Letter  to  the  truublcd  link  Lumniunity  of  Corinth. 
It  prefaces  what  the  lale  Dean  Nfaiiu:!  in  his  Gnostic  IJerems 
calls  "the  apostle's  elaborate  and  triumphant  STgunient  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  body"  (p.  50) — whereby  he  means  the  "again- 
risif^  "  of  the  physical  liody ;  and  go,  indeed,  it  is  understood  by 
the  vast  majority  of  Christians  lo-day.  But  does  Paul  lend  his 
authority  to  any  such  inlcrprclation  ?  If  wc  hnvc  the  correct 
text,  what  he  writes  is  very  simple.  He  recalls  to  the  minds  of 
his  pupils  ai  Corinth  how  that  tiis  teaching  had  b«m : 

"Tiiat  Christ  died  for  our  ^ins  according  to  the  Scriptures; 

"And  that,  He  was  buried,  and  that  He  rose  again  the  tbird 
day  according  to  the  Scriptures: 

"  And  that,  Ht  tvai  sui  of  Cephas ;  then  of  the  nrclvc  : 

'■  After  that,  J/e  teas  seen  of  aboi-c  five  hundrc-d  brethren  at 
once;  of  whom  the  greater  part  remain  unto  this  present,  but 
some  arc  fallen  asleep. 

"  After  tluit,  //e  jt'os  sett  of  Janics  ;  then  of  all  iht;  apoKtIes. 

"  And  last  of  ail  Ht  wai  ittn  of  nte  also,  as  of  one  bom  out  oj 
due  time  "  (xv.  3-8). 

The  doctrinal  points  marked  by  the  phrase  "according  to  ihe 
Scriptures"  we  may  leave  aside  from  our  present  in<|uiry,  and 
confine  our  attention  to  what  we  may  call  the  historic  atatenicnt 
I  have  italicised  the  four  times  repeated  phrase  "He  was  seen," 
because  it  is  the  key  to  the  whole  position.  It  is  the  "authorised  " 
tianilation  of  tlie  Greek  it^&i\.  which  occurs  four  times  in  the 
receired  text,  followed  in  every  case  by  a  daiire.  The  more 
comet  rendering  would  be  "  He  apjieared  unto."  Now  w« 
know  from  Paul  himself  (and  also  from  The  Ads,  the  latest 
document  of  dio  whole  canon)  that  this  "appearing*  was  rMX 
of  a  physical  nature  as  far  lu  Lift  apostle  himself  was  concerned. 
Paul,  however,  makes  no  distinction  between  the  itature  of 
the  appearance  to  himself  artd  of  that  to  the  others.  He  uses 
the    identical    phmstng  for  all,  and  evidently,  therefore,  con* 
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itdcred  that  it  was  of  tfae  nae  iMlwe.  la  farkf  d»e  "mpd" 
of  Pftu)  Uogbt  X  noo-pfayskal  •ppearing  oT  tbe  Christ  among 
fail  popib. 

It  B  intcrestiif  also  to  Dotioc  tbe  stm^e  term  used  by  Faal  of 
hinudr— "u  of  one  bom  oat  of  dtie  bme"  [i^rpipmn).  We  ate 
bcrc^  M  in  so  tsuqr  other  passages  in  tfae  PstduMi  Episiieit  Ace 
to  bee  with  a  cedmiol  GtKMCic  tenn.  The  "  abortion  '  wn  the 
name  applied  to  the  incocnpletc  plasm  of  the  worU-systcm  before 
it  tns  informed  by  the  Reason  of  God,  the  Logos.  As  with  the 
great  world  lo  with  the  little  wortd  ;  Paul,  when  be  had  tbe  f>ood 
rortune  to  "  aee  "  the  Master,  was  a«  yet  anformed,  tht  Spirit  bad 
tioi  descended  upon  him  to  make  him  a  Child  of  the  Father.  In 
the  days  of  Paul,  the  Chrisi  doctrines  were  still,  for  the  most  part, 
taught  in  the  inner  conun  unities,  and  tbe  noiaendature  vas  that 
of  ibeGnong. 

But,  what  are  we  to  think  of  "  Cephas,"  and  the  '■  twelve,"  of 
the  " Bvc  hundred brrthren."  of  "James"  and  "all  the  apostks '' ? 
If  we  still  have  the  word^  which  Paul  wrote  before  lu,  we  an;  face 
to  fac«  with  a  number  of  difficulties  wbicb  I  am  unable  to  tdve 
wtthout  funher  assigtanoc. 

It  U  confidently  assertol  by  all  the  moji  advanced  students  of 
Occnittnn  whom  I  have  the  priWIege  of  nambering  among  my 
Iriends,  that  the  real  btnoric  Jesus  was  bom  1 05  b,c  Tbe  only 
corroboration  of  this  stjitcrncnt  at  present  available  to  those  of  us 
who  are  compelled  to  confittc  our  rescarcbcs  to  (he  physical  plane, 
is  to  be  found  in  Kimc  obscure  Jewish  legends  which  are  to  over> 
loaded  witti  hitter  misrepresirntation  of  the  great  Teacher  that  one 
is  almoal  ashamed  to  appeal  tu  them.  Tbe  sunc  students  who 
pkice  the  birth  of  J»us  at  105  ac,  conSrm  appronmately  the 
accepted  dnic  of  Paul's  activity,  uy  35-55  a.d. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  myself,  from  a  study  of  the  mystic  com* 
muniliet  of  the  period,  .titd  what  1  have  heard  about  the  earliest 
followers  of  the  Christ,  thai  the  "  Twelve"  were  an  order  which 
was  continued  intact  by  co-optation  as  vacancies  occurred  by  death, 
umI  that  "  Opbas  "  was  a  title  There  was  always  a  "  Cephas." 
The"apo!tUe»"  mentioned  were  probably  members  of  the  existing 
oommuntty  which  had  in  course  of  time  grouped  itself  round  the 
"Tw^ve"  nucleus.  "  Jame«"  was  probably  the  name  of  the  prcn- 
dent  of  the  existing  community  at  Jerusalem.  The  "  tive  hundred 
brethren"  may  perhaps  refer  to  some  latger  gathering  that  on 
KiRU!  «|ieoial  occauon  still  within  lining  memory  had  been  fiivoured 
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with  a  Christophany,  which  was,  as  a  rule,  reserverf  only  fo*  those 
belonging  la  the  "apostolic"  di^rec 

But  even  these  hypnthenes  are  not  altogether  .tatislactory,  for  we 
have  to  distinguish  cltarly  betwcx-n  the  "  Church  "  at  Jerusalem 
with  whose  memhtrrs  I'aul  had  such  iitisati« factory  relations,  and 
the  sources  of  his  information,  those  from  whom  "he  received  "  a 
doctrine  apiurc-ntly  so  radically  different  from  thut  of  "general" 
Christianity.  After  the  dramatic  incident  at  Damascus,  ran] 
disap|>eared  into  "  Arabia  "  for  riome  three  years.  Whither  did  he 
go  during  th«c  three  eventful  years  ?  Occult  tradition  says  he 
went  to  the  Essene  community  of  which  Jesus  a  ccnluiy  before 
had  been  a  member.  The  "  Church  "  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  other 
hand,  belonged  to  the  Ebionile  Lne  of  tradition,  thai  of  the  "poor 
men"  (eiinnim'),  based  *olely  on  what  they  could  understand  of 
the  public  leaching  of  the  Christ. 

But  the  more  we  learn  of  Ihe  occult  tradition  of  the  at  present  lost 
history  of  the  origins,  the  less  aru  wc  inclined  to  regard  the  matter  as 
simple.  A  gap  of  a  hundred  years  is  a  terrible  chasm  to  face,  and 
at  present  t  can  hardly  see  the  wisdom  of  saying  any  more  about  it 
Let  us,  who  aspire  to  be  students  of  iheosophy,  first  of  all  familiarise 
ourselves  with  everj'  source  of  information  procurable  on  Ihe  physi- 
cal plane,  before  puuling  our  brains  with  other  factors  which  hare 
been  kept  hidden  from  the  world  for  <o  many  renluries. 

A.  J.  R. — I  should  like  to  observe  that  apart  from  i  Cor,  xv. 
tliere  y.  yet  another  source  "on  the  physical  plane,"  for  thcehron- 
ology  of  Jesus,  z'is..  "the  I'apias-Fragmentii "  to  lie  found  in 
liuscbiui,  //iff.  EtU.,  Ill,  xxxix  5-4.  According  to  Hamack  {Ttxtt 
u.  l/nitri.,  V,  p.  176)  PapiRs  wrote  his" Aotiwi' MtiptaiolFi' (fijy^cmt" 
about  A.D.  140.  In  the  Procemton  he  says  that  he  has  consulted 
some  presbyters  concerning  wimt  the  "disciples  of  the  Lord," 
Ariition  and  the  presbyter  John,  said  to  them.  It  is  clearly  to  be 
seen  that  he  had  spoken  lo  men  who  wtn:  conlcm^wraiiei  of 
disciples  of  Ihe  Lord.  Writing  in  i  .(o  at  the  age  of  seventy-five, 
he  may  have  been,  when  bespoke  to  the  presbyters  he  met  con- 
cerning the  absent  Ariition  and  John,  about  twenty  years,  /^^  tn 
A.D.  85.  Supposing  these  men  to  be  then  a^  old  as  scvent>--tivc, 
they  were  bom  in  A.n.  10,  and  accordingly  twenty  year.i  old  when 
they  became  disciples  of  Jesms,  who  enteri-d  on  His  ministry  when 
He  "  b<%sii  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age."  The  above  given 
chionolc^  is  thus  in  |ierfect  acconlaitce  with  [lie  received  date 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
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Moreover,  Eiuebius  relates  that  Ihv  same  Papias  said  (according 
to  Philippus  Sidetes  in  his  second  book)  thai  lie  conversed  with 
the  daughters  of  Pliilip,  mentioned  in  Ads  xxi.  9.  who  was  a  con- 
tcroporarj'  of  the  apostles. 

As  to  the  inlt^rily  and  authenticity  ol  the  Papias-Fragmems, 
there  is  but  one  voice  (W.  WeitTeiibach,  Dot  J'afiiat- Fragmeni, 
1874.  pp.  10,  n). 

G.  R.  S.  M. — The  Fragments  of  Papias  quoted  by  Euiebtui 
(about  the  bej{tnn!ng  of  the  fourth  century),  in  his  Church  History, 
have  Riven  rise  to  endless  conirnversy  and  the  most  contradictory 
hypothetes.  Tliesc  I'm^menis  arc  taken  from  the  now  lo«i  five 
books  of  Papiaji,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Syria,  called  "  Expotitions 
of  the  Dominical  Logia."^  The  date  generally  assigned  10  the 
M-rittng  of  these  booltK  is  Kontt;whcre  ulx>iit  140  a. D.  (Hnmack  in 
his  latest  work,  Cbranolagit  dtr  altih  iiKratur  \.  335,  341,  says 
140-1 6ck)  Ati  tliese  Fra^mcntt  are  the  earliest  extra-canonical 
source  of  information  of  any  kind  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
Gospel  writings,  every  single  word  in  them  has  been  microsc*^- 
cally  scrutinised  and  hypoihesist  piled  on  hypothesis  on  the  slender 
basis  of  a  word  or  two. 

The  first  Fragment  referred  to  by  A.  J.  R.  runs  aa  follows  (for 
the  text,  see  Kouth's  Jitii^.  Sac,  i  7,  8): 

"  Moreover  I  will  not  hesiute  to  incorporate  also  for  you  into 
my  commentaries  all  things  which  I  at  any  time  well  learned  [as 
coming]  from  the  elders  and  well  remembered  (4/injiim/nm), 
being  convinced  a%  to  their  iiuih.  For  I  used  not  to  delight, 
as  most  did  in  those  who  said  much,  but  in  thoiie  who  taught  Ih4 
truth  i  not  in  those  who  remembered  (jwii>Mii'iiVjvi7tr) totneonc else's ' 
commands,  but  those  [who  renicmltied]  the  coinnunds  {(ivcn  by 
the  Ixrd  to  the  faith  and  coming  from  the  truth  itself.  And 
if,  njoreovcr,  anyone  who  had  l»een  a  follower  of  the  eldeii  came  to 
where  I  was,  I  used  to  inquire  closely  into  the  words  of  the  ddets, 
what  Andrew  and  what  Peter  had  said,  or  what  Philip,  or  what 
'I'honias  or  James,  or  what  John  or  Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the 
Lord's  disciples ;  01  what  things  Ansiioii  and  John,  the  elders 
disciples  of  the  I^ord,  were  then  saying-  For  1  used  not  to  think 
lliat  what  I  got  out  of  the  (or  their)  books  would  do  me  so  much 
good  as  what  I  yot  from  the  living  voice  that  was  still  with  us." 

Assuming  that  this  quotation  is  correct — and  this  is  a  lar^^ 

'  I  cive  ihEs  tMitmroua  imdciini;  of  the  title.  sfan|4y  heetiuae  eveiy  »btg\v 
wovd  of  ibe  UiRk  originiil  hM  t>c«n  inlerpieted  in  ■  donen  ikSetcnt  atBaMi 
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asuimjition  10  make  when  wc  consider  the  general  inaccuracy  of 
Euscbiuii — what  are  we  to  undereund  by  the  suiemenl  of  Fxpias?' 

Thepuulcstliisancicnt  wortiiy  scisushavcsofar  not  beengolvcd. 
In  the  timeof  Papias' yomti  or  early  manhood,  apparently;  there 
were  two  ddcts,  "disciples  of  the  l>ord,'"  living,  of  whom  he  had 
heard,  a  John  and  an  .\nation .  This  John  was  to  be  distinguished 
from  an  older  John,  also  an  elder  and  a  "  disciiilc  of  the  Loid." 
There  were,  tlien,  prciumahl}-,  also  cMcrs  who  were  not  "  di.ioiptes 
of  the-  Lord,"  and  the  added  title  conrers  a  sjiecial  distinction.  Of 
Amtton,  it  is  generally  asscrlcd  lliat  wc  know  nothing,  but  soDie 
Qionthsago  I  came  across  a  quotation  which  stated  tliat  Arislion 
was  the  writer  of  our  canonical  "  Mark  "  gospel ;  unfortunately, 
t  cannot  at  the  present  moment  put  my  hand  on  Uie  reference. 
The  second  John  is  thuuKhl  by  many  lo  have  been  the  writer  of 
our  fourth  gospel. 

In  the  ancient  Muralorian  fragment  it  is  said  "  The  I'ourth 
Go^l  is  (hat  of  John,  one  or  the  diiciplcs.  When  his  fellow 
disciples  and  bishops  entreated  him,  he  s^d,  Fast  ye  now  with  mc 
for  the  space  of  three  days,  and  let  us  recount  to  each  other 
whatever  may  he  revealed  to  u&.  On  the  laiiie  night  it  was  revealed 
to  Andrew,  one  of  the  «po«tlc^  that  John  should  relate  all  thing*  iD 
his  own  name.'*  Here  wc  have  the  Terms  "apostles,"  "  disciples" 
and  "bishops"  all  mixed  up  together,  a  veiy  curious  compost,  for 
the  term  "bisJiop™  is  a  comparatively  late  one;  we  learn,  however, 
from  this  interesting  tiadition  the  nature  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and 
how  it  differs  from  that  of  an  "  eye  witnets,"  and  this  agrees 
entirely  with  the  occult  tradition  which  I  have  heard. 

What,  then,  I  glean  from  p3pia.s  u  tliai  "  she  living  voice  which 
was  still  with  us,"  is  the  continued  presence  of  the  Christ  among 
those  of  his  follower*  who  were  distinguished  as  "disciples,"  that 
though  this  voice  was  then  still  "  living  "  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  term  "  disciple  "  was  applied  to  men  who  had  beard  the 
Christ  in  the  physical  body  of  Jesus. 

All  these  disciples  belonged  to  a  circle  which  was  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  who  remembered  "someone  else's 
commands  " — this  is  thought  by  some  to  refer  to  Paul  and  the 
Pauline  Churches.  Now  Paul  expressly  declares  tliat  be  is  "tbc 
apostl^  not  of  men,  neither  by  men,  but  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
God  the  Father"  (Ga/.  i.  i).  This  distinctly  implies  that  he 
regarded  the  "apostles"  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  as  no 
apostles  of  Jesus,  but  a.>i  men  who  appointed  IhemselveB  to  this 
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o£oe;  that  is  to  say,  as  bdongiog  to  a  circle  whooe   autltority 
Paul  refused  to  recognise. 

Pipaa,  oo  the  oontiary,  recognises  ihU  ctrck  aa  tbc  onl? 
■ndMctadw  "  voce."  We  ihet«fbre  get  back  to  the  same  ground 
as  that  reviewed  in  my  answer. 

The  names  o(  the  "twelve  apostles'  aic  only  known  £rom  cor 
gospd  docDinents,  the  tim  edittons  of  wtikh  are  contempoiuy 
Mith  Papias.  The  "books"  which  Papias  nfm  to  are  perhaps 
the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,"  from  which  Justin  Martyr  qtuKes^ 
ami  which  ha\-e  disappeared,  and  these  "  apostles  "  are  presumably 
an  order  which  kept  its  laembers  intact  by  co^optatioo  ;  they  were 
**  apostles  of  men,"  as  Paul  would  say. 

*nie  second  quotation  of  A.   J.   R.   is  taken  ftota  an 
Btoos  note  latcjy  found  by  De  Boor  in  tbc  Codex  Barocciantu;^ 
and  conjectured  to  h^ve  been  extracted  frooi    the    Etfieitatliaii 
History  of  Philip  of  Side,  which  was  published  aboai  JLti.  437.     It 
simply  says  that :  "The  aforesaid  I'apias  has  narrated  as  bav 
r«on\'ed  it  from  the  daughters  of  I'hilip  that  Bar«ahas;  who  is  ■■ 
called  Justus  being  tested  by  the  unbi:licni-crs,  drinkii^  the  ' 
of  a  liper  in  tl^c  name  of  Christ,  was  ;irvi«--ved  harmlen." 

These  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  daughtcn  of  the  Philip 
of  the  Aett.  In  any  case  the  Aett  are  not  a  doduncnt  to  quote 
as  history ;  they  have  the  least  histoncal  authenticity  of  any  boofc 
of  the  New  Tcsameni  But  wlio  was  Philip  of  the  Aftsi  A 
''ditdple,''an  "apostle."  like  the  rest  with  whotn  we  ha»e  dalt 
above.  "Philip''  was  an  "ddcr."  bcloi^ng  to  a  certain  drde 
which  Papias  considered  to  have  stiU  the  "Unog  voice "  wftUo 
il ;  the  *■  prophets  "  were  not  yet  dead  in  the  Chinch. 

I  thus  Icarr  the  qocttion  where  I  did  to  my  last  answer.  Of 
eowse,  afto-  the  pubtjcatioo  of  the  synoptics,  the  foimh  g0:q>d, 
and  the  AOt,  the  Said  tndttioos  of  tfae  earlier  yean  bocanM  in  « 
mmporatively  short  time  oystallised  into  a  definite  history  roeod 
the  axes  which  ihett  asKTtioas  bad  laid  down ;  anythiag  «)acl) 
dtd  not  St  this  conCgnaitoa  was  faceted.  But  in  the  tines  of 
Papifts  it  was  not  sa 

E.  L-  A  R,— In  the  above  answers,  two  texts  (Paul,  t  CwmAL, 
XV..  and  the  Papias- fragments)  have  been  opposed  to  the  attertioe 
of  some  thcosophical  writers,  wbkli  places  the  hiitfa  of  Jcsos  in 
the  year  105  befoK  the  Christiaii  era. 

Will  ynu  alli3w  tneto  RKQtion  a  third,  more  drcisre  eren  than 
that  ()f  Patil,  in  n^eet  to  whidi  Mr  Mead  cannot  but  recognise 
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ibe  enormous  difficulties  in  which  the  partisans  of  the  new  chron- 
ology ue  plac«d. 

TTie  passages  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  Mr 
Mead,  whose  deep  researches  I  fully  appreciate,  arc  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Ircnxus  and  concemii^  the  great  Polyrjirpus. 

In  ihc  first  place,  in  AJv.  Ha-r.  in.  3,  he  haa  written  as 
follows  (I  give  the  I>atin  text,  better  known  to  liie  great  majonty 
of  readers): 

"  Et  Pulycarpu.t  autem  non  solum  ah  Apostoliit  edoetus,  et 
(Mvtrsaius  mm  multit  ex  et's  gui  D^minum  noslrum  vidtrunt ; 
sed  etiani  ah  Apostolis  in  Asia,  in  ca  qtue  cat  Smyrnis  Ecclesia 
oonstituttis  E[>iscQpus,  quem  et  nos  vidimus  in  prima  iXMlni 
aetale  (multum  cnim  persevcravii  et  valde  senex  gloriosissime  el 
noljUis»ime  maityriuni  facicns  cxirtt  dc  hac  vita),  haec  docuit 
semper  quie  ab  Apusiolis  didicerai,  quie  et  Ecclcsiae  tradidit,  et 
sola  sunt  vera,"  etc. 

Front  this  quotation  it  roilours.  amongst  other  things,  that 
Polycarpus  knew  "numfvrs  0/ the faithfvl who  had sttn  Christ." 

Secondly,  Euscbius  (Eid.  fjist.,  v.  ao)  relates  the  following  of 
Irenxiu : 

"Irenasus  has  written  a  number  of  letters  against  those  at 
Uumc  who  were  corrupring  the  holy  rules  of  the  Clmrch.  He 
has  written  one  10  Blastus  touching  the  schism,  another  16 
Florinus  touching  tbe  monarchy,  or  that  Clod  is  rtot  the  author 
of  evil,  16  Florinus  has  persuaded  himself.  Since  then  he  has 
written  a  book  in  his  favour  respecting  the  number  eight,  when 
he  saw  him  falling  into  the  error  of  Valentinus.  He  declares  in 
this  book  thai  he  had  received  the  fint  tradition  0/  the  Aporlles, 
and  he  adds  at  the  end  a  remark  which  I  consider  very  suitable 
for  insertion  here.  The  following  are  the  terms  thereof :  '  In  the 
nunc  of  our  Saviour  Jc*us  <."hri»t  and  of  His  glorious  coming 
wbert  He  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  1  implore  you  who 
transcribe  this  book,  to  com|«irc  your  cop)-  word  for  word  with 
the  original  and  [<■  eurrcct  it,  and  also  to  IramcfilK  at  the  end 
this  prayer.'  I  have  uken  care  not  to  omit  a  remark  so  impor- 
tEOt,  which  conuins  an  example — that  wc  should  always  keep 
before  us — of  the  diligence  and  exactitude  of  the  ancients,  who 
were  rdebraled  for  ilieir  siinctily." 

Tlic  folUjwing  ia  thv  most  important  pnssagc :  "  He  declares 
in  the  letter  to  Flonnus  that  he  had  formerly  oonverfed  familiarly 
with  Pol)'carpu».     Here  are  bis  words ;     '  Tiiis  doctrine,  my  dear 
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ilonani^  to  tpeak  a»  niBdly  ai  I  can,  ti  do(  &  loaiid 
It  h  contrary  lo  the  leaching  of  ifae  Cliivcb  and  invotm  in 
itnpietjr  iboae  wlio  praCeat  iL  -Evcd  die  battles  -mho  an  outside 
the  pole  of  the  Cborcfa  have  imer  dared  to  uphold  h.  The  htdjr 
pnesu  who  hare  been  btfore  us,  and  who  woe  diddples  of  the 
apostle%  have  not  instructed  as  in  regud  thereto.  When  ttiQ  a 
jroQtb  I  saw  70U  in  Aaa  MiiMjr  near  the  person  of  Pol)xarpas.  Al 
that  time  Ihiog  in  ^Icndour  at  the  Court,  you  wen;  doing  your 
best  to  gain  the  estimation  of  the  saintly  Bisfaopi  For  1  reniember 
better  what  happened  then  than  much  od*  what  has  occurred  more 
recently.  The  things  ksmed  in  childhood  which  are  nonriihed 
and  grow  into  the  spirit  with  advancing  age,  arc  ncter  forgotten; 
in  such  a  manner  I  could  idl  you  the  spot  where  the  thricc-happy 
Polycarpus  was  seated  when  preaching  the  word  of  God.  I  can 
ficc  bim  entering  and  leaving,  his  manner  of  valking,  hU  exterior, 
his  nvode  of  life,  the  discourse  he  addressed  lo  his  people,  the 
whole  t>  cf^;raved  in  tny  heart.  £pe>t  nmv  /  tttm  U  Aear  Aim 
rtla^ng  kfw  he  had  e&ftwrstd  with  /fihn  and  many  otheri  xho  had 
iun  Our  [jord  kimsilj,  repeating  to  us  t/teir  words  and  all  that  fie 
had  Uarmd  touihing  Jtsui  Cftn'tt,  his  mira/Ies  and  his  d«trimtjrvm 
thau  iMemsfhvt  who  had  teen  Ihi  Word  «f  L^e.  J'oly<arfus  used 
to  reptat  littrally  to  us  their  words,  and  what  he  said  was  evnfirmed 
in  aii  pMHts  hy  the  holy  writings  (.  ,  .  .  Scnnont^  denique 
quo*  ad  populum  habcbat,  et  faoiiliatet  cumuctudincs,  qua*  illi 
cum  Joanne,  Ul  nairabat,  U  turn  reH^uts  qui  Dominum  ifisum- 
viditsenf,  interoessetant ;  et  qualiter  dicta  illorum  commemorabat ; 
et  (tuaccumquc  dc  Domino  ab  iisdco  audieraL  Dc  mimculis 
quoquc  illiuN  ac  dc  doetrina,  pro  ut  ab  lis  qui  vtrbum  vitae  i/iji 
CfHSfexeranl  Poi)rarpu$  aixepcrat,  eodeni  pror»ug  modo  rcfercbai, 
in  ominibu*  cuni  scriptura  ucia  consentient.)  I  listened  unto  all 
these  things  and  et^raved  ihem,  not  upon  tablets,  but  in  ttie 
innctnioot  dq>liis  of  my  heart.  Before  (jud  I  can  affirm  that  had 
thi»  apostoUc  man  heard  of  an  error  like  unto  yours,  he-  would  in 
on  instant  buve  Mopped  up  his  uars  and  would  have  expressed  hb 
indignation  in  Uiia  exclamation  whidi  wa>  cuvtumary  to  him  :  My 
(rt)d,  why  liast  Thou  preserved  me  to  this  day,  tliat  I  must  suffer 
ttiese  tbingi — and,  whether  sitting  01  standing,  be  would  imme- 
diately have  lied  away.  What  I  have  said  can  be  verified  lij-  the 
ktlcra  he  has  written,  either  to  the  neighbouring  churches  for  the 
purpose  of  foflifying  their  faith,  or  to  some  of  [he  fnlthful  in  pariicii- 
\js  tu  rcanakeit  ihelr  devuUon  and  to  apprise  them  of  th^ir  duty.' " 
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In  anatysinK  these  text*,  and  in  sdiling  to  them  certBin  others 
which  ii  would  be  useless  lo  cite  now,  theconclusiCKisainvedaiare 
diamecrioiUyoppoaed  on  moit  points  to  the  icccnt  theories  or  then- 
sophical  writer*  on  that  which  concerns  the  origins  of  Christianity. 

However,  fur  wint  of  sjkicc.  I  will  not  dcat  with  anything  but 
the  new  date  of  the  birth  of  ClirisL  'iliese  textt  allow  me  to  use 
with  greater  force  tlie  argument  already  invoked  in  regard  to 
I  Cor.  XV.  It  is  known  that  Polycarpiis  lived  between  the  years  fx.) 
and  155,  If  we  i-^timiitc  at  twL>nty  the  nge  at  which  he  knew 
those  who  had  8een  Jema  we  arrive  at  this  result :  that  about  tlie 
year  ^  a.d.  thcie  still  lived  in  Asia  Minor  men  who  had  seen 
Christ.  Bui  if  the  year  105  ii.c.  is  taken  as  the  date  of  His  birth 
these  men  would  then  have  been  at  least  130  years  old!  (By 
subtracting  33  years  from  105  we  arrive  at  the  year  77  :  if  we  sub- 
tract 50  ycari  for  the  appearance  we  arrive  at  the  most  at  the  year 
a«;  by  estimating  the  age  of  those  who  had  seen  Christ  at  that 
period  at  :;o,  ihey  muM  liavc  been  bom  40  nx.  which  to  the  year 
90  A.D.  gives  u.f  an  age  of  130.)  Consequently  the  texts  of 
Irefiteut  and  Emebius  as  well  as  that  of  Paul  completely  invalidate 
the  date  of  105  8.c.  given  as  that  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

On  the  contrary,  these  texts,  a?  nlso  P-iul's  and  all  similar  text*. 
accord  perfectly  with  the  accepted  date  of  the  binh  of  QirisL 

G.  R.  S.  M. — Here  we  have  a]tpar»'ntly  a  iwrfecl  refutation  of 
the  view  that  the  "historic  Jesus "  was  horn  about  105  b.c.,  and 
those  who  arc  not  familiar  witli  the  i:onlrovcnsial  litetalure  on  the 
origins  of  Christianity' will  not  so  much  as  dream  of  questionin); 
such  (to  all  appearances  )  conclusive  testimony.  But  let  us  for  a 
moment  put  on  one  side  this  too  provokinyly  exact  date  and  tunt 
our  attention  to  the  views  of  those  who  Iwvc  coniended  thai  Jesus 
never  existed ;  for  such  there  be,  men  who  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  that  Irenscus  and  Eusehius  and  the  rest  have  to  say  on 
the  subject,  for,  of  coune,  the  passages  quoted  are  perfectly  familiar 
lo  all  students  of  the  origins. 

VVtth  r^rd  10  such  extremists  then,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
bring  a  wholesale  charge  of  forgery  against  these  early  writers. 
Thb  view,  however,  meets  with  favour  only  among  such  nliona- 
lists  as  regard  the  whole  internal  evidence  of  Christian  writings 
in  tlu  abstmct  af  aitt  ttn^*  atm&oratwt  tocni  from  txtemai  ton- 
ttmparary  iourm.  as  of  no  value,  and  who  are  rendered  all  the  more 
wuncrciful  by  their  frantic  hostility  to  the  " ntirgtculoos  "  dement, 
belief  in  which  they  regard  as  the  most  pitiful  supetstilion. 
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This  view  is  of  coorse.  too  extreme  for  any  kindly  Miident  of 
human  naiiire ;  the  problem  is  Ui  more  complex.     There  mjis  no 
doubt  bkificatioD  of  fact  when  the  "  histohcisuig "  party  gun 
the  upper  bind  (it  can  be  proved  in  a  number  of  insunces),  but^ 
Uie  or^iiuJ  "  historidsir^^ ""  did  not  b^n  in  falsiflt^ation,  but  in 
ignorant  misunilerstandiog. 

In  urder  to  understand  this  point  of  view,  1  would  rwommend 
E.  U  Z.  R.  to  reid  Gerald  iAissry's  lectutes,  opecialty  "The 
Historkal  (Jewish)  Jcsu»  and  the   Mythical  (Eg>-pltan)  Christ," 
"Paul  as    a  Onoctic  Opponent,   not  the  Apostle  of  Historic 
Christianity,"  "The  Logia  of  the  Lord;    oc  the    I^c-Chriisttsitj 
Sayings  ascribed  to  Jeuix  tlie  Christ,"  and  "  (!no«tic  and  Historic ' 
Christianity."     'Iliexe  lectures  were  privately  printed  and  are 
difficult  to  procure,  liut  the  data  on  which  they  are  based  is  fully 
given  in  Gerald  Massey's  four  encyclopgedic  volumes,  TJi^  Bfiok 
ttf  tM    Btginmngf,  ud    Tfu    !^aiiiral   Geitsii,   pubtishod    by 
William*  and  Noi^ale  some  twenty  yvaisaga     Tlie  suthorfinti 
all  contends  Chat  iIk.*  real  historic  }csus  was,  as  the  Talmud  stat 
Jchothun  Ben  Pandira,  the  disciple  of  Jchosbua}i  Ben  Perachia, 
whose  date  was  about  105  b.c.     He  further  contends  that  "the 
original  mythos  ind^notis  of  Christianity  were  primarily  derived 
from   Kgypt  on  various  linos  of  descent,   Hebrew,  Persian,  and 
Greek.    Alexandrian,  Euenian  and  Naiarene.  and    that    these 
converged  in  Rome,  where  the  History  was  manufactured  mainly 
from  the  identifiable  matter  of  the  mythoe  recorded  in  the  ande 
Books  of  Wisdom,  illustraied  by  Gnostic  AiC,  aiid  orally  preaerrod^ 
amongst  the  secrets  of  the  Mysteries.  .  .  .    It  canbedcmonstrated 
that  Christianity  pre>cxistcd  without  the  Pergonal  Christ,  that  it 
was  continued  by  Christians  who  entirely  rejected  the  historical 
character  in  the  se<^nd  century,  and  that  the  supposed  historic 
]x>niaiturc  in  thv  Canonical  Gospels  was  extant  as  mythical  and  j 
myntical  before  the  (iospels  themselves  cxislcd"  ("Gnostic  an< 
Historic  Christianity,"  pp.  i,  2). 

Here  we  have,  the  view  of  a  man  who  has  worked  in  complete 
independence  of  nindcrn  iheosophical  writers,  and  yet  who  arrives 
at  certain  general  conclusions,  ihc  main  outlines  of  which  can  be 
amfdy  demonstrated.  The  Jchoshuali  Ben  Pandira  tradition,  as  I 
have  several  times  stated  before,  is  the  mo.'it  dilhcult  point  of  all  to 
disentangle ;  hut  it  is  of  minor  imporuncu  compared  to  the  moiq 
position  that  ChrisUsm  is  ante-Christian  :  indeed,  as  Mr  Maseey  i 
,  the  Ben  Pandira  story  is  not  necessary  to  his  general  contentton. ' 
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The  canonical  account  is  the  accounl  of  the  historicisen  of  the 
myth ;  ihe  canonical  gospels  were  composed  about  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  (117-138  a-d.).  It  was  about  this  time  thai  (his  view- 
began  lo  he  strongly  asserti^d  hy  those  outside  tht  Gnostic 
communiticfi,  and  aniongst  its  leaders  were  Polycarp,  rapias  and 
Justin  Martyr,  who,  no  doubt,  honestly  l>dic!vcd  it  with  their  whole 
hearts,  whereas  Ihe  Gnostics  knew  the  Life  was  composed  of 
fragments  from  the  my^^twy  Iraditloii. 

"According  lo  Ihe  umiuestioncd  tradition  of  the  Christian 
Kalhcns"  says  Gerald  Massey,  "which  has  always  been  accepted  hy 
the  Church,  the  primary  nucleus  of  our  canonical  gospeU  was  not 
a  life  of  Jesus  at  all,  bttt  a  colleclion  of  the  Logia,  oracles  or 
sayings,  the  Logia  Kuri^ka,  which  were  written  down  in  Hebrew 

or  Aramaic,  by  one  Matth«w,  z&  ihc  scribe  of  the  Lord 

This  tradition  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hiero- 
polis,  a  friend  of  I'olyi-Jirp,  who  is  said  to  have  stiffercd  martyrdom 
for  his  faith  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurclius,  165-167  a.v, 
Papias  is  named  with  PonLxnut,  Clement  and  Atnmonius,  as  one  of 
the  ancient  interpreters  who  agreed  to  undeniund  the  Hejcaemeron 
as  referring  to  an  hixioric  ChtLst  and  the  Church.  H«  was  a 
believer  in  the  raillconium.  and  the  second  comir^  of  the  Lord, 
and,  therefore,  a  literaliser  of  mytliolc£y.  But  there  is  no  rcAson 
to  sus}>et't  the  trustworthiness  of  his  testimony,  as  he  no  doubt 
believed  these  '  sayings '  lo  have  bewi  the  spi)ken  words  of  an 
historic  Jtaius,  wciuen  down  in  Hebrew  by  a  personal  follower 
named  Matthew."     C  The  Logii  of  the  Lord,"  pp.  5.  6.) 

1  quote  this  pas.sage,  as  I  have  quoted  others  above,  not  to 
cndorte  their  statcmenis  without  considerable  qualihcalions;  but 
to  show  I10W  a  mart  ivho  held  some  general  conclusions,  which  are 
to  some  extent  endorsed  by  the  occult  tradition,  regarded  the 
evidence.  He  sees  no  reason  to  donhl  the  Umi  fida  of  Papias, 
and  30  I  lake  it  of  PoEycarp  {and  Ircnxus).  They  honestly 
believed  their  statements,  and  took  the  mystical  utlemnccs  of  the 
apostlesof  the  Gnostic  schools  who  "had  seen  the  Lord"  to  be 
historic  recitals  concerning;  a  duftniiv  person. 

But  the  occult  uadition  goes  further  than  all  this;  while 
fusetting  thai  the  basis  of  the  Life  is  composed  of  fragments  of 
mystery-tradition,  it  allows  for  a  certain  admixture  of  "  history  "  ^ 
while  averting  the  universality  of  the  Christ  myth  (using  the  word 
myth  in  its  best  sense)  in  all  the  great  iiiy>tcry-iraditiunN,  it  also 
declares  the  coming  of  a  Great  One  who  taught  through  Jesus* 


txTtMCts  nam  m  tAhax 


ID  dw  1000  ofda  by  tetfao  : 

oMce  doe*  ii  jmui  ;  to  Ah  ^^'^  ' 
Gcold  MiwT  «  at  a«MX  fo  BwbMB.  T  d»  I 
ai  fte  MMdi-fieoe  of  dte  qcmIi  inriii'iow, 

nnriiinn*l)r  ifprir  in  rtT  rtinriTTrtiin'  vHob^ 

BlitHf,  ftpin,  Polfuifp  nd  Iituuu  nq  pcffccilj  veil  bntjl 
b«fin«d  alut  tbe7  SMcn,  jnd  yet  be  vtfy  far  otf  n  to  the  ted' 
tett ;  floolBaporiaeowJy  with  tben  «ete  tfwwnch  of  men  cf 
piiif  abBitjr— of  Etf  (nater  ab^itr  ihaa  tboce  who  vac  mb- 
•eqacallr  rqswded  »  the  FaUien  «f  tbe  Gatfnl  Chatcb-^to] 
ndled  ai  the  hbeonciscn.    How  tuBtocy  vb  nade,  and  bo«  i]ie| 
tnoer  nidation  diBmd  tnm  the  onto  legendi,  inar  be  seen  froa 
tbefoOtmat  inaODce. 

One  of  ihc  graat  fevtivab  of  the  nab  •trcais  of  tbe  Gnosii  waij 
dieeelebatiM  of  tbe  BapciMB  onihe  fifteenth  day  of  tbe  I 
month  Tybi.  "They  of  Basilides.''  says  CVment,  "cctebrate  His 
Baptiim  by  a  prdimiiury  n<gbl-«ernce  of  nAdmgs;  mnd  they  say 
that  'the  fift«!nth  year  of  Tiberhis  Cjbut'  means  'the  fifteenth 
d«y  of  the  month  Tjrbi.'" 

Thai  is  to  tay  the  "fifteenth  of  Tyfoi"  was  changed  by  th« 
hinoiidaen  into  "  the  fift«nth  of  Tib(-erius) "  I 

Finally,  I  entirely  remove  the  cviderKe  of  Paul  frotn  the  categovy . 
or  the  btliefs  of  Paptu  and   Polycvp ;  it  is  of  quite  a  dif 
nature,  and  as  1   have   pmated  out,   entirely  in    Enour  of  the 
mystic  Kcw. 

I  will  rclum  lo  the  Kobject  and  go  into  the  matter  more  in 
detail,  Ixit  I  aomcwhat  fear  it  ts  too  lengthy  for  proper  treatment 
in  the  VAhan. 

G.    R.  S.    \l. — tn  fulfilment  of  my    promise   I  return  to  the 
qimtioni  mi«ed  by  I?.  L.  Z.  R. :  but  before  doing  so  I  ahonldi 
like  to  iiukc  (|uite  clear  what  I  consider  to  be  the  only  reaiomiUe  i 
poiitton  thai  any  ordinary  student  of  thcosophy  can  take  up  with 
regard  (o  thii  most  important  problem. 

A  ftrw  of  oiiT  collrAgues  state  that  the  real  historical  Jeius  lived| 
•onie  lmndr«l  yean  hdVire  the  gcnertlly  accepted  date. 
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This  statement  is  made,  it  is  claimed,  on  the  authority  of  the 
occuh  lecordb. 

No  student  in  the  Society  who  haa  grren  any  evidence  of  the 
power  of  reading  these  records,  eonindicts  this  assertion. 

On  the  other  hand,  ail  the  assertions  of  the  caily  ChriMian 
literature  preserved  to  us,  to  «1I  appcaranc<rt  Rally  contradict  this 
ts^wtion,  the  only  Mipporier  of  it  heing  th«  Talmudic  tradition. 

It  results  that  the  students  in  the  Society  who  cannot  read  the 
occult  record))  must  form  their  opinions  by  the  ordinsry  canons 
of  cridcncc, 

These  students  have  not  all  the  same  privileges  of  opportunity 
to  lest  the  statements  of  their  more  advanced  colleagues,  nor  the 
ability  for  a  critical  examination  of  the  record*  of  early  Chnstianity, 
and,  therefore,  their  ju<lRm(3its  tntut  be  very  diiisimilar. 

Speaking  for  myself,  1  have  had  the  opporiuniiy  of  testing 
many  statements  of  (ri«nds  who  can  read  thi^  occult  riicords ;  in 
hundreds  of  cases  I  have  checked  their  statcmtfnts  with  regard  to 
dat&t  and  facts,  where  facts  and  datei  wrere  previoUHty  unknown 
on  this  plane  both  to  my  informants  and  myself.  I  have,  there- 
fore, confidence  in  accepting  their  suteinenls  with  regard  to  ihis 
subject  at  a  rtasonable  kypatfuui  which  1  may  be  able  to  verify 
by  reK&rch. .  So  fw,  however,  I  hare  not  been  able  to  do  ao. 
Were  it  possible  to  have  done  so  in  any  4irt(t  fashion,  I  should 
have  attempted  the  task  years  ago.  But  the  probteni  is  far  more 
delicate  and  complicated  \  ihc  only  possibility  of  its  solution  with 
the  present  materials  at  otir  disposal,  is  by  the  cumulative  evidence 
of  a  series  of  deductions  from  very  obscure  traces,  the  investigation 
of  which  requires  years  of  patient  labour, 

Meantime  it  miy  inlere;!  my  colleagues  to  retid  a  brief  account 
of  the  way  in  which  Polycarp  and  Irctueus  transmuted  belief  into 
history.  It  \%  bftsed  on  what  I  have  heard,  and  is  interesting  as 
an  analysts  of  the  attitude  of  the  "mind"  of  the  early  Faitvera 
with  re^d  to  "history." 

Irenieus  was  really  convinced  that  the  ini^gnificnnl  communities 
in  the  Rhone  valley,  over  which  he  presided  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  weredettined  to  be  great ;  he  looked  with  burning 
impatience  for  the  second  coming  of  the  Master  and  the  immediate 
victory  of  the  "elect."  He  wrote  cnormotwly  and  spoke  with 
great  fluency,  with  a  vast  mass  of  phrases  at  his  command,  of 
which,  for  the  most  part,  he  had  no  very  clear  conception. 

In  his  boyhood,  when  about  fourteen,  he  did  see  Polycarp  at 
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Smyrna,  nis  px:a.tiy  impressed  by  him,  and  remembered  some  nf 
h!sat:<(-rcions.  This  was  about  130  a-o.  Polycarp,  owing  to  his 
official  position  as  bishop,  had  some  years  before  received  a  copy 
of  one  of  the  now  canonical  guspch  wtiichhad  just  been  composed 
At  AlexandnA,  and  it  made  an  enormous  impreitiiion  on  him.  He 
b^an  to  intcr]inx  cVLTyching  that  had  huppcnctl  to  him  in  his 
youth.  He  gradually  read  into  hit  own  hfe  many  things  which 
did  not  really  belong  to  it,  and  appears  to  have  had  the  capaicity 
of^oing  over  and  over  a  thing  until  it  liocamc  part  of  himself,  tcU- 
inf;  a  .itory  so  often  that  at  length  he  believed  it  absoluiety  and 
honestly,  and  was  utterly  un&ble  to  dislinnctiish  bctn-ccn  imagina- 
tion and  fact. 

As  to  the  John  {"the  disciple  of  the  Lord")— whom  he  had 
met  some  twenty  years  before,  and  who  had  tntd  him  xomc  things 
"  concerning  the  Lord  '* — he  had  been  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  "twcl4c"  atid  "seventy"  communities,  and  had  spoken  of 
their  Irailition  of  the  Chri.st,  but  "seeing  the  Ix>rd  "  meant  the 
spiritual  sight  of  vision,  and  not  the  historic  Jesus. 

Polycarp,  after  rci^iving  his  copy  of  tlte  Gospel,  M  oiicc  jumped 
to  the  oonchision  that  tbis  "John  "  was  the  John  of  that  Cospel. 
This  Gospel  vras  one  of  the  over- work iiigjt  of  the  draft  uf  an  ideal 
Life  (with  a  slight  genuine  hintonc  admixturL-j  tttiitun  by  a 
member  of  one  uf  these  inner  comiuumties,  but  placed  out  of  its 
true  historic  -cnvirMnment  to  guard  the  real  Teacher  from  the 
researches  of  pr^-ing  curiosity. 

In  brief,  I'olycarp  used  all  his  wits  to  diKovet  points  of  contact 
between  the  people  he  had  himself  come  across  (and  who  had  taught 
the  Christ  tradition  from  their  asuiciation  with  the  inner  com- 
miuiities),  and  the  chanicters  he  read  of  in  the  new  Gospel  which 
had  come  into  his  hands. 

Not  otily  so,  hut  he  takiis  Aristion,  one  of  his  old  teachers  and 
an  "apostle"  ofoiw  of  the  communities,  as  being  the  writer  of 
his  Gospel,  and  refuse-s  to  believe  Aristion  when  be  denied  that  he 
bad  anything  to  do  with  11 

PoJycarp  beliered  too  much ;  he  was,  no  doubt,  an  excellent 
person,  but  he  had  not  the  faintest  conception  of  history,  and  the 
'*  historicising '' of  thcGnostic  writer  of  the  original  draft  of  theLifa 
completely  dominated  his  thought.  It  was  an  untold  joy  for  him  to 
think  be  bad  actually  spoken  with  those  who  had  kn'iwn  Jesus  on 
eoith,  and  he  believed  it  with  all  his  heart,  and  thus  unconsciously 
laid  one  of  the  first  foundations  of  the  "  Cailiolic  "  tradition. 
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THG  ESSKNES 


Question  tta. 

Rtgarding  the  ElUHti  : 

(a)  IVhat  iaok,C9aMe>m  read  in  m-iitr /ti  {tfitain  autkentif  informa- 
tim  anamiitg  ihtm  T 

(b)  Wffrt  /Arc  indftled  for  the  gcntral  trtnd  of  their  traduions  to 
th*  Neo-Pylhas:i>rean  SUhool  of  tht  Gretki,  or  to  the  Parues, 
or  to  some  more  remote  source  1 

(c)  U^htf&ot,  in  ike  dissertation  at  tht  end  of  his  Colossians,  takes 

grtat  pains  to  expttdn  hotv  imfinthahte  it  is  that  Jtsus  was  ever 
a  meiHier  of  tht  community.  Aion^  what  Hik  tan  his  ar^- 
mtnts  h(l  be  $mti    {1S99.) 

C.  K.  S.  M.^a)  The  best  article  on  the  iubjecl  is  bf  F.  C. 
Conybcarc  in  the  new  Dictionarv  of  the  fiihie^  edited  l>y  HastingSi 
and  pul)ti*lied  by  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh.  The  first  volume 
(A — F)  was  published  in  1898,  and  the  second  (K— K)  is  just  oui. 
The  price  is  aSj,  [wrr  vcJume,  Conydcarc's  iirriclc  is  absolutely 
impartial  and  gives  all  sources  and  some  useful  references  to  the 
general  literature, 

A  full  record  of  the  literature  will  be  Tound  in  Schiirer's  History 
aftkejemish  People  in  the  7iW'/^iwjCArM/ (Edinburgh;  1897, 
tr«.  from  the  German). 

Conybeore  does  not  discuss  opinions,  he  simply  gives  a  iransla- 
Cion  of  all  the  sources.  Ilie  opening  and  (xincluding  paragraphs 
of  his  c^ht  column  closely  printed  article  run  as  followi : 

"  In  regard  to  the  origin  and  ruturr  of  this  sect  very  various 
views  have  Ijccn  held-  It  ia,  therefore,  bext  lo  cinfinc  oneself 
to  staling  succinctly  what  is  kiiown  about  them  Irom  ancient 
authors.     .     ,     . 
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"TtiC  literature  relating  to  the  Essencs  is  so  vast  as  to  defyj 
detailed  refervnce.     The  stttdvnt   may  Ik-   :K)viscd   to   study  To 
himself  the  very  limited  dooumentary  soiirres  relating  to  them, 
and  then  to  draw  his  own  conclusions." 

{6)  Tliit  rjuewtton  Tequin:>  a  very  lengttiy  nnswer,  in  fact  a 
monograph  on  ihc  subject,  and  ihc  writer  hopes  in  a  coupk  of 
years  or  mo  id  aitt^mpi  .tuch  a  work.  A  laid  st^tcint^nt  of  con- 
clusions without  th«  full  evidence — of  not  only  the  documents 
relating  directly  to  Esscnisni  but  also  of  the  subsidiary,  thougb 
all  important,  environment  and  setting  of  the  picture  of  thia] 
famous  community,  that  is  to  say,  of  cognate  and  contemporaneous 
organ iitaiions — before  us,  would  l>e  a  purely  dogmatic  statement, 
and  this  at  present  would  bf  preinaiure. 

(r)  Ughcfoot,  iliougl)  an  excellent  scholar,  was  an  apoloi^ist,  in 
fact  he  was  the  founder  of  the  ischool  of  orthodox  and  apologetic 
critictemin  England  to  oppose  the  German  purely  scientific  schooM 
Before  his  time  there  was  nothing  in  this  country  thai  could  be 
caUed  criticism.  Every  one  of  llie  arguments  in  his  intwesting 
Commentary  on  Cofassi'ant  has  been  met,  and  views,  equally  strong, 
but  absolutely  contradictorj*,  have  been  marshalled  against  hioi 
with  e<iual,  if  not  greater,  acumen  and  leariimg,  (See  Ginsberg's' 
article  "  Essencs "  in  Snxiih  and  Wace's  Dt'tAonary  oj  Christian 
Biography,  wliicli  is  mote  easily  accessil>le  than  most  of  the 
literature.) 

<kcull  tradition  asserts  that  Jesus  was  a  member  of  the  Etsene 
community. 


DIVISION  XUV 

ESOTERIC  CHKISTIANITV 

QuKSnoB  (13. 

H'AtU,  aaordiHg  to  esoteric  tetuJiing,  was  tlit  dtaih  ej Jesus  of 
Nacarttki     (1899.) 

C  R.  S.  M. — Jesus  of  NftMieth,  According  to  the  occult  Iradi- 
Hon,  was  stoned  tu  death  ;  this  traditioR  has  been  preserved  also 
by  the  Jews,  but  the  Jewish  legends  on  the  hfc  uf  Jesus  are  un- 
fortunately so  evidently  prejudiced  by  sectarian  bitterness  that 
even  the  dcjKisit  of  inith  in  ihcm  will  receive  no  serious  attention 
for  many  a  year  tu  come.  I  hope  somu  day  to  takt-  up  the  sub- 
ject of  th<.'3«  legends  as  found  in  the  Stpher  Takdoth  Jem  and 
other  sources,  but  so  far  1  havt-  little  hopi:  of  being  able  to  prove 
anything  from  the  present  material. 

QUBSTiON   114. 

What  was  Christ,  aavrdiag  to  esoteric  leacMng  t    ( 1S97.) 

A.  B. — Jctus  was  a  Hebrew,  and  became  a  mctobcr  of  the 
Etsene  community.  He  was  of  singularly  pure  and  gentle  nature, 
so  pure  that  he  was  chosen  as  the  vessel  for  a  special  out-poui- 
ing  of  Divine  wi-tdum.  At  the  lime  reprexcntcd  in  the  goftpelK 
as  that  of  His  hapliam,  this  out  {Kturing  took  place,  and  He  thus 
becune,  during  His  public  ministry,  the  Wgrd  re\-caling  Divine 
truth.  He  is  novr  one  of  the  Ma.<iten,  and  is  concerned  specially 
in  aiding  ibose  who  seek  the  spiritual  life  along  the  Christian 
path.  "  Christ,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  an  individual  name, 
but  a  f>eneric  title,  applied  to  all  Initiates  who  have  reached  a 
certain  decree.     The  Clm*i  is  the  "Son  of  the  Kathet,"  in  theo- 
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oflhcMoofMiLogiDitOrlbe  "Wocd  B^e  flob.'    IW 

into  aainy  at  didi  pripcqife  io  man  briaofs  n  cfae 
lb«t  t^vat  ItMatioti,  what  aifatnBy  the  Onist  a  hem  ai  die 
b«BUf)  toot;  thift  is  the  bJewmg  which  S.  Psnliovoked  mbisoao- 
vera :  "  Mjr  link  dubkcn,  bx  vImib  I  tnni)  ia  birth  igua  naa 
Chra(  be  roraied  to  yoa."  Thit  Qtti*4ife  iertioft  doting  fbe 
He  of  dtKiplahip,  undl  the  final  deatii  to  the  lover  EJe  ttkei 
place  m  the  Arfaai,  and  scpanuncM  is  put  ut  end  to  bf  ihe 
daiunclkMi  of  ahmldii.  The  ktlliiig  ooi  of  this  seponUnesB  is 
the  myMical  aadtaioo,  uxl  ibe  "  it  b  &niah«d "  pncbina  iu 
Soil  extincljan.  Tlicreafeei  the  Son  ascends  into  iMsven  and 
becomes  one  with  the  Fatba — Buddhi  is  merged  in  Atmaa. 

Quisnoi*  115. 
IVJbU  is  the  fundamentcJ  Creed  0/  Ckriittndom  t    ( 1 89S.) 

O.  K.  S.  H. — I'crhaps  the  most  autboritatin:  orthodox  ans 
to  thia  most  important  question  may  be  Tound  in  a  recent  le 
by  Frulcssor  Adolf  Hamack.  Hamacic  is  in  the  v«rj  hight 
rank  of  New  TcataitRtit  scholarship,  and  no  one  ai  present  knowa 
more  of  Chriilian  dogmatics  than  Ihe  Professor  of  Church  Histoi; 
in  ihe  University  of  Berlin.  Hamack  opens  bis  lecture^  entitled 
CkrittiaHily  and  f Hilary  (Kng.  Tram.,  by  Thos,  Itailcy  Saunders ; 
LondiMii  iKtj6),  with  the  following  words: 

•*  TJk  name  oj  Jesnt  CHritt  ^  Natartth  .  .  .  rtrilAer  is  thtrt 
sa/vatiun  in  any  olAtr:  for  there  is  no  etktr  name  under 
hfaVfH  givtn  among  men,  whereby  tve  may  fie  foved" 

This  ia  followed  by  the  emphatic  paragraph:  "Such  is  the 
treed  of  the  Christian  Church.  With  this  creed  she  bc^an ;  in 
the  faith  of  it  lier  martyrs  have  died ;  and  to-day,  as  eighteen 
hundred  year«  ago,  it  is  from  this  creed  that  she  derives  her 
•treiigtli.  'Ilw;  whole  substance  aiid  meaiiinjj  of  religion — 'life  in 
Hod,  Ihe  forgivmuas  of  sins,  consolation  in  suffering —she  couples 
will)  CtiriM'v  ]K-rson  ;  and  in  so  doin^  she  a;(M}cialcs  cvcrjthing 
liut  ^ivi-N  life  ita  mcjninjj  and  ils  pcnnaiieocu,  nay  the  Btcrnal 
itwir,  with  an  hiittotical  fact;  mainiainJng  the  indissoluble  unity 
of  boili." 

The  (luotation  in  tuUcs  conies  in  a  speech  put  into  the  mouth 
of  ffltcr,  in  the  document  known  as  Tie  Atfi  of  the  AfoilUi  (iv. 
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10,  fj).  Th«  pa-nage  is  verj-  corrupl  in  the  MSS.  Codex  O, 
which  is  now  considered  to  preserve  a  greater  number  of  correct 
ancient  readings  iban  any  other  codex,  omits  the  word  "solra- 
lion"  entirely. 

The  "name  of  Jesus  Christ "  does  not  signify  the  name  "  Jesus 
Christ,"  but  the  "name"  or  '•jiower'"  (sci,  of  the  Logos),  which 
the  great  teacher,  the  Christ,  used. 

From  iJiis  [Hiiiit  of  view,  iticn,  we  may  all  admit  the  statement. 
It  is  b)'  tbt:  Logos  alone  tliat  wc  shall  be  saved. 

If,  however,  wc  are  to  uke  the  text  in  the  narrow  historical 
sense  whicti  urtliudoxy  an^igns  to  it,  it  is  taniamount  to  makin|{ 
the  Christ  responsible  for  a  doctrine  which  set  aside,  if  it  did  not 
condenin.  the  work  of  all  His  teachers,  colleagues,  aiid  pupils,  and 
this  h  hardly  the  teaching  one  expecta  from  a  great  Master. 

But,  indeed,  we  have  only  to  turn  back  a  page  to  the  tmnslalor's 
preface,  to  read :  "  There  is  a  great  difference,  as  Lesnng  aigued, 
between  the  Chri^an  religion  and  Christ's  religion  ;  between  Ae 
stfxiclare  of  dogina  erected  by  Greek  philosophy  on  a  Jewish  soil, 
and  the  faith  held  by  Chriit  Himself," 

It  Is  "tlie  faith  held  by  Chrisf  Himself"  which  is  the  funda- 
mental creed  of  Chiislendon),  and  the  creed  advanced  by  Pro- 
fessor Hamack  is,  as  he  says,  "the  creed  of  the  Christian 
ChurtA." 

The  fundamental  creed  of  Christendom  consists,  of  course,  in 
ibe  basic  truths  of  Theosophy;  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  uninr- 
salUm,  and  is  free  fiom  the  constricting  bonds  of  narrow 
excluitvcncsi. 


X 


QuBsnoH  116. 

mai  does  Tht^iofhy  leach  ahout  "/Ae  CArist  sfSrit" ;  an^wAat 
it  twant  by  t>u  JoltonAftg  ^u&tatiaH :  "  F«r  ikaf  at  toon  as  a 
man's  nature  tvittadUJ  the  Chritf  sfitrU,  thert  was  a  rcvaluligtt 
in  lh€  tfhfret,  atii  tfu  molien  of  haJf  ej  iktm  wat  tnitrefy 
inverttd"t    {1898.) 


O.  R.  S.  M.— rile  "  Christ  spirit  "  is  that  degree  of  the  Eternal 
Wbdom  of  the  Logos  which  "a  Christ"  has  reached.  It  i%  at 
Itasi  the  Nirvanic  consciousness,  and  may  be  any  more  trans- 
cendent state  right  up  to  the  full  consciousness  of  the  Logos 
Himself.    I'he  cpiotation   refers   lo  the  famous  Gnostic  treati.ie 
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known  as  the  Fistis  SofiAfa  (see  pp.  24  sf^.  of  my  translation). 
The  GnoKlic  writer  is  dealing  with  the  eternal  mystic  soteriology 
of  the  Logos.  It  is  the  eternal  drama  of  "  conversion,"  of  which 
modem  Evangelicalism  has  so  much  to  say,  although  it  conHnes 
its  scope  merely  to  the  individual  soul.  The  Gnostics,  on  the 
contrary,  applied  it  to  the  Soul  in  general ;  not  only  to  the  souls 
of  men,  but  also  to  the  souls  of  globes,  planets,  systems,  and 
imivenes.  Thus  the  writer  is  treating  of  our  system  as  a  "  living 
bdng,"  and  working  out  the  drama  on  the  lines  of  mystic 
cosmogony  and  astronomy.  The  spiritual  tnight  of  the  Christ 
converts  the  forces  or  "  powers  "  (represented  as  the  motioiu  of 
spheres),  which  previously  tended  all  in  one  direction,  with  a 
*' downward"  tendency,  thai  is  to  say,  with  an  impulse  to  material 
things,  so  that  half  of  them  "  repent "  or  strive  towards  the 
spiritual  natures  Thiit  produces  a  balance  or  equilibrium  of  the 
forces  and  the  Christ  thus  brings  about  conditions  whereby  those 
who  follow  Tlim  can  pas*  through  these  previously  opposLn^^ 
spheres.  The  soteriological  drama,  or  drama  of  salvation,  tlius 
worked  out  on  higher  planes,  it  played  in  miniature  in  each 
individual  soul  that  follows  the  Christ's  example.  Conversion 
and  repentance  arc  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  progress  from 
a.  lower  to  a  higher  state.  The  Cnoslic  writer  works  out  hl]| 
s{Hritual  theme  with  great  acumen,  and  attempts  to  substitute  4 1 
mystical,  spiritual  astrology  for  the  vulgar  astrology  of  the  period. 
The  subject,  however,  is  too  lengthy  and  abstruse  for  treatment 
in  the  Vaham. 


QuesTioN  nj. 

Oftfi.  jj^e/Esaienc  Christianity,  tfrt'ting  t>/i /A^  ut«  •>/ /Ar  Lah'n 
hnpMge  in  the  lervicct  ^  the  Homan  CatfielU  Churtk,  Mrs 
Htsant  tays :  "  It  is  not  ustJ  at  a  dtad  language  hert,  a 
lonffit  mX  undtrstaHsltJ  of  tht  ftoplt,  but  as  a  living  firra  in 
the  invitil'k  worlds.  It  is  niU  ustd  to  Hide  UnawUdge  from 
t/u  fifople,  but  in  order  that  (ertain  Tihratians  may  In  set  up 
in  the  invisible  worlds  wlnih  cann^  be  set  up  in  the  ordinary 
langHOgei  0/  £t/rvpe,  unless  a  great  OeeulJisf  shtmld  comfese 
in  them  tht  ntftssary  tuatssion  of  s&unds^' 

/  shall  be  very  glad  to  knarv  upon  what  authority  the  alw*  State- 
ment  is  bated,  as  the  most  that  the  leaders  of  the  Roman 
Catholie   CAureh  claim  is  that  Latin  was  adopted  as  hefug 
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/*•  universat  fet^pu  ofeaHy  CkritifnAom.  imJ  r^tainfA  betamr. 
MwjC  a  d«ad  language,  it  was  not  iubjai  to  the  <hanga 
iiuvitahlf  im  tie  eater  ef  living  languagts.  Vjdc  Cardinat 
GiMon's  '[Tie  I-ailh  of  our  Filhcn,  pp.  377-380.    ( 1903.) 

A.  H.  'Tlx;  sencmeni  was  made  as  a  maitci  or  fact,  not  bastrd 
on  autlHxily.  I'robsbly  only  a  comparative!)'  few  of  the  Roman 
Ciiliolic  clergy  UQdcr»tAnid  the  value  of  the  pnservatimi  by  their 
Church  of  the  mantra  forms.  Hut  ccrljiinly  »fnong  t1io»e  who 
riile  the  Church  there  have  been  and  arc  a  few  with  orcuil  krww- 
(edge^  and  they  liave  made  the  preservation  of  the  I^lin  inngue 
a  tnatter  of  Church  order.  There  are  many  statements  in  Esattric 
Chrittiamty  wliicli  are  not  bsued  on  any  authority  save  that  of 
lutotrtedge,  and  Ibey  are  put  as  •lintple  statetn^nis  of  fact,  with 
r>o  deooand  on  anyune  that  he  should  accept  ihcoi. 


QuK»TtoN  118. 

li  Iher4  any  etridena  to  support  Ikt  idea  that  there  was  in  the  earfy 
Christian  Chunk  a  stkMt Jor  vault  training^    {1896.) 

C, — Supposing  that  there  was  in  early  times  such  a  school 
within  the  ordinary  Church,  how  much  coutd  we  expect  to  learn 
of  it  from  published  writings  f  At  most,  if  the  school  was  kept 
really  secret,  we  might  find  one  or  two  hints  given  in  some  of  the 
more  darintt  writers  of  the  time,  and,  thercrorc,  anything  that  can 
l>e  dwcorered  on  these  lines  is  of  importance.  It  must  not  be 
suppuscd  that  because  such  a  sriiool  existed  it  necessarily  extended 
throughout  the  whole  Church,  or  that  all  crcn  of  the  most  noted 
defenders  of  the  faith  belonged  to  it.  so  that  passages  spparendy 
contradicitng  the  idea,  which  may  be  met  with,  would  only  show 
that  the  writers  did  not  hclong  to  such  a  society  and  were  possilriy 
igQaraot  of  its  existence- 

The  following  quotations  from  Origen  bear  on  this  subject. 
Tliey  are  taken  from  Contra  Cjflsum,  Book  Itl. 

"  It  is  not  the  same  ihing  to  invite  those  who  arc  sick  in  soul  to 
be  cured,  and  those  who  are  in  health  to  the  knowledge  and 
study  of  Divine  thln^  We  first  invite  all  to  be  healed  .  .  . 
and  when  (hose  who  have  been  turned  towards  Tiittie  have  made 
jjKigroiiis  and  have  shown  that  they  have  been  purified  by  the 
Word,  and  have  led,  so  Ear  as  they  can,  a  better  life,  and  not 
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beroie,  do  we  invite  them  to  participate  in  our  my&terics.  'For 
we  speak  wisdom  among  them  that  arc  perfect.'  ,  .  ,  God  the 
Ward  was  sirni,  indeed,  as  a  physician  to  sinners,  but  as  x  teacher 
of  Divine  mysteries  to  those  who  an  already  pure,  and  who  sin 
no  more." 

The  dual  purpose  of  the  Church  is  here  expressed.  Its  aim 
was  first  to  turn  the  earthly  man  to  a  view  of  higher  things 
ftitd  to  the  desire  for  purification,  and  then  to  teach  the  more  or 
less  puriAed  man  the  mysteries  of  his  nature  according  to  the 
instructions  received.  But  we  not  only  have  thi.-!  ei'idence,  and 
much  more  lo  the  same  effect,  but  a  dtscription  of  the  formal 
initiation  into  the  "  mysteries." 

"Whoever  is  pure,  not  only  from  all  defilement,  but  from 
what  arc  regarded  as  lesser  transgressions,  let  him  be  hoItHy 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Jeaus.  which  properly  are  made  known 
only  to  the  holy  and  the  pure.  .  .  .  He  who  acts  as  tniliatori 
according  to  the  precepts  of  Jesu:s,  will  say  to  those  who  have 
been  purtBcd  in  heart:  'He  whose  soul  has,  for  a  long  time, 
been  conscious  of  no  evil,  and  especially  since  he  yielded  hirnxelf 
to  the  healing  of  the  Word,  lei  such  an  one  hear  the  doctrines 
which  were  spoken  in  private  by  Jesus  to  his  genuine  diaciplcs.' " 

The  purpose  of  such  schools  is  also  clearly  shown  both  by 
Origcn  and  by  Clement,  his  predecessor.  The  latter  wrote  a 
work  known  as  the  Sfrtima/a  or  Mi'saUaniei,  a  collection  of 
discourses  in  wliich  the  nature  uf  the  "  Gnostic  "  anti  his  beliefs  is 
expounded,  the  Gnostic  being  one  who  had  studied  ttic  inner 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  who,  by  a  process  of  self-develop- 
ment, had  arrived  at  a  relatively  high  st^c  of  spiritual  progress. 
The  object  of  the  secret  instructions  was  to  help  those  who  were' 
titled,  by  earnestness  and  intelligence,  to  attain  to  this  Gnostic 
state,  and  no  longer  to  build  their  creed  upon  mere  faith. 

U/hen  we  note  also,  that  according  to  the  statements  of  many  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Chuah,  some  among  them  had  power  to  rfork 
"  miraiJes,"  in  healing  and  other  directions,  and  snw  things  invisible 
to  most,  it  seems  clear  that  some  of  the  practices  had  for  their 
object  the  obtaining  or  juycKic  and  spiritual  powers.  These 
powers  were  attributed  to  the  fiction  of  the  Christ  or  Divine  Spirit 
in  the  Church,  and  were  signs  of  the  continued  nunifestation  of 
the  Spirit.  While  probably  there  was  much  dclusioo  connected 
with  th«  "  miritcles  "  there  is  some  evidence  that  there  were  traces  of 
pychic  powers  and  abilities  in  the  Church  of  the  first  few  centuries. 
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QUKSTION    119. 


Hmo  tan  we  obtain  a  djagrum  ef  Iht  ffetntnly  Afntt  mentioned  in 

I'nigments  of  a  Faith  l-'orsottcn,  »«  f>.  jA?  / 
WAal  art  the  Utters  of  the  nntieni  name  for  tt-hith  lh<  name  of 
Jesui  if  a  substilutt,  mentioned  alsa  en  the  same  page  1    (1902.) 

C.  K.  S.  M. — 1  am  afraid  th.H  1  cannot  throw  sufficient  light 
on  Uk  subject  10  make  it  in  any  way  inieltigible  to  the  readers  of 
the  ViitAV  without  making  up  m&ny  numbiirs  of  our  atefu!  little 
monlhly.  I  will,  however,  give  the  pauages  from  Irunceus 
\Adtf,  flier.,  i.  xiv.  Jg  5  and  4)  germane  to  the  subject  an<l  ap- 
petxi  a  few  words  of  explanation.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Ireiucas  is  "refining  ihif  heresies"  of  Marcus,  a  kabali-Uii-  Gnostic, 
»nd  quoting  from  a  mystic  document  of  his  school.  The  con- 
tents of  this  docuniL-nt  wltc  thrown  into  the  form  ofan  apocalypse 
or  rcvelaiton,  the  inspiration  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Su£>ernal 
Four  (the  Quariernion  or  Tetrad  or  Teiracl)-*),  one  of  Ae 
higheHi  hierarchies  of  the  Plcroraa  or  ideal  world,  p*rhaps  the 
Ht^i^Kour  into  which  "  the  Three  fell  "  in  the  Stanzas  of  iJzyan.  For 
tbis  Greatncas  only  reveals  itself  to  mortals  in  its  "  female  "  forni, 
since  the  world  cannot  bi-ar  (he  power  and  effulgence  of  its 
"maiculine"  gieatness,  In  the  individual  economy  il  may  per- 
chance be  the  Buddhic  glory  surroundinj;  thi-  lUmic  triad,  ihc  thrce- 
in-one  of  the  eternal  monad,  the  everlasting  ground  of  man's 
eaaentia]  being, 

Ircrueus  then  proceeds  to  quote  from  the  revelation  of  this 
Supernal  Four,  as  contained  in  the  Marcosian  cryptic  MS.,  as 
follows  (in  Keblc's  iran^Ulion,  f-i^mry  of  Fathers,  London,  1873}: 

"  Now  then  I  am  minded  to  oianifest  unto  Ihee  the  very  Truth 
herself.  For  I  have  brought  her  down  from  the  very  mansions 
o«  high,  that  thoii  nmye*t  look  on  her  unclothed,  and  discern  her 
beauty,  yea,  and  h<.-ar  her  s{)eal[,  and  marvel  at  her  wisdom. 
Bdiold  then  lier  head  above,  the  a  und  u ;  her  nccV,  ^  and  ^ ; 
ber  Bhoulders  with  her  hands,  y  and  x  '>  ^^r  IxMom,  £  and  ^ ;  her 
chest,  <  and  v ;  her  back,  i  and  r  ;  her  belly,  rj  and  t ;  her  thighs, 
9  and  /> ;  her  knees,  1  and  v  ;  ber  legs,  «  and  ■> ;  her  ancles,  X  and 
i;  her  feet,/*  and  v." 

Whereupon  Irenxus  breaks  In  with  :  "Tbis  is  the  body  of  that 
'Truth'  which  our  wizard  leachesi'this  is  the  figure  of  the 
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alphabetccaJ  cicmcn:,  this  the  Torm  ol  the  diagram  ;  aiid  he  calls 
this  clement '  Man.'" 

And  then,  tiiriiing  again  to  the  MS.,  he  fjuotcs  ihe  words  of  the 
Rcvcaler  to  Marcus :  "She  is  the  fountain  or  al)  discootse,  and 
Ihe  beginning  of  all  sound,  and  the  utterance  of  that  which  is  un- 
speakable, and  the  mouth  of  that  still  Silence,  And  this  is  indeed 
her  body :  but  do  thou,  lifting  on  high  the  thought  of  tliy  mind, 
hear  from  the  mouth  of  Truth  the  ncir-producinj;  Word,  which  also 
convey*  the  Father." 

I  have  no  doubt  I  could  make  this  somewhat  more  intelligible 
by  an  improved  transliiiion,  hiul  I  the  time,  but  other  work  of  a 
pressing  nature  leaves  roe  hardly  a  opare  moment  to  write  a  hurried 
answer.  It  is  eridcnt  that  Marcus  is  simply  adapting  the  Greek 
alphabet  to  some  existing  system  of  kabaltstic  mysticism :  presum- 
ably be  is  substitulint!  Greek  for  Hebrew  or  some  oUicr  letters  ^^r 
even  it  may  he  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  which  already  were  but  sub* 
stittites  or  labels  for  certain  powers  or  forcesi- 

And  that  this  is  so  is  evidenced  by  the  folluwiti);  "quoution  " 
from  the  Name  document  which  immediately  succeeds  the  preced- 
ing paragraph. 

"(Whereupon]  the  Truth  looked  upon  him,  and  opened  h«r 
mouth  and  Hpake  the  Word  ;  and  the  Word  became  a  name,  and 
it  became  that  name  whicli  we  know  and  speak,  Christ  Jesus: 
which  name  as  soon  as  she  had  pronounced,  she  became 
silent." 

How  much  of  this  is  quotation  and  how  much  n.  nummary 
l^  Irenieuf,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  we  have  the  exact  data  before  us,  knowing  as  we 
do  tlie  proved  inexactitude  of  the  Bi&hop  of  Lyons  in  dealing 
with  Gnostic  MSS.  That  it  is  not  a  verbal  quouiion,  how- 
ever, we  are  i|uitc  sure  by  the  way  in  which  Itcnicus  continues, 
when  he  writes: 

"  And  while  Mark  was  looking  at  ber  for  her  to  say  something 
more,  tlie  Quariernion  a^ain  coining  forward  sailli,  TItou  didst 
esteem  as  contcmptibtc  that  Word,  which  thou  hcardcst  fiDin  the 
mouth  of  Truth"  (a[>.  Stiercn) — and  here  I  must  translate  from 
the  texts,  for  Kcbel  has  entirely  missed  the  sense — "  Yet  this 
name  which  thou  knowcst  and  thinkest  thou  hast  (in  it  the  real ' 
name)  is  not  the  ancient  Name.  Thou  hasl  His  sound  only  and  ;1 
knowe»t  tiot  His  power.  For  as  to  Jesus,  it  is  the  Six  name  (being 
of  six  letters)  iuiown  unto  all  wbo  arc  of  His  calling.     But  ihtU 
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which  is  amid  the  ccons  of  the  Pleroma,  the  Nam«  which  exists 
manifoldly,  is  of  another  fashion  tin4J  another  type,  known 
by  those  only  whu  are  kin  to  liim,  whusu  greacntascs  are  always 
with  Him." 

The  "  Name"  then  Tor  which  Jesus  is  a  Bubstilutc.  that  Xamc 
who  hu  many  names,  is  One  who  is  known  only  to  those  who  Are 
kill  10  Mirii,  hi«  iigitirnale  cliiidren,  those  whose  greatnesses,  whose 
angels  attd  whose  monads,  are  cominiially  with  Him. 


Question  130. 

Are  we  to  regard  fAe  records  of  the  Gosfit/s  as  kistoricai  narralivei 
•fr  as  ati€^i>riet—the  vitions  0/  a  iter  muveying  truth  »'«  lymht'l  t 
H'Aat  proof  is  there  that  sueA  (lairvoyant  visions  e)  the  origins 
of  the  faith  as  are  deuribed  in  Mn  Besant's  Esoteric 
Christianity  art  nat  purely  subjective  t    (1903.) 

A.  A.  W.— Tht  (juerisi  is  asking  for  what,  by  the  nature  of 
the  case,  cannot  be  given  ;  and  if  he  is  inclined  to  throw  the 
vfhole  aside  as  "unscientific"  for  this  reason,  let  him  turn  to  the 
two  valuable  aniclcb  of  Mr  Dyne  in  the  Theat<^'cai  Review  and 
ask  himself  where  is  the  "coiiclosiv-c  evidtnte"  for  Mendelcjcff's 
Law  therein  discussed.  There  is  absolutely  none ;  only  the 
faet  that,  by  as§uining  it,  we  have" a  thread  00  which  the  bete  of 
nature  nnange  tlieraselvea  in  such  an  orderly  way,  and  one  by 
whicb  wc  m.iy  even  predict  the  course  of  future  discovery,  and 
our  |irt-dictions  Terificd,  that  wr  arc  convin<»d  of  it*  truth  by 
in  argument  which  is  not  a  logical  conclusion,  but  something  still 
more  satisfactory. 

As  between  one  who  st-es  and  one  who  is  blind,  Ihe  only 
possible  evidence  which  can  be  given  to  the  blind  man  is  ot  this 
indirect  nature.  If  several  fteer^a^Tee  in  their  description  of  the 
landscape,  that  is  a  certain  presumption  in  their  favYiur,  for  if 
the  vision  of  one  was  "  ]mrcly  subjective  " — in  plain  English,  if  he 
were  making  it  up  out  of  his  own  liead — the  utliers  would  not  be 
likely  to  agree.  Or,  again,  the  seer  might  say,  "  If  you  n>ovc  so 
many  steps  forwards  you  will  come  to  a  wa.1) — «o  many  more  and 
you  will  touch  a  tree — now  you  ate  running  agaiim  »  cow,"  and 
the  like ;  and  if  the  blind  man  nude  the  experiment  and  found 
the  prediction  verified  he  would  have  a^in  a  lair  ptenumplion 
that  the  oilier  did  in  uuth  see  the  things  he  cookl   only   touch. 
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Something  of  thiti  taller  kind  was  once  doiie  by  Mrs  Besant  tn 
her  paper  on  "  Occult  Chcmislry "  in  the  Theos^phUat  Reviivf. 
She  gave  us  thu  results  of  ttic  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the 
atom  by  the  higher  acnsesj  and  already  the  manner  in  which  the 
restdts  of  cheinisirj'  are  approximating  more  and  more  closely  to 
her  statements  b  forniing  a  powerful  argumi-nt  in  favour  of  the 
troth  of  her  own  and  her  friend's   vision.     I   confesis   I   myself 
should  have  been  very  glad  if  these  researches  had  be«n  followed 
up  more  completely ;  but  it  may  be  that  they  were  discouniged 
Just  because  such  a  verification  of  the  vision  by  science  would 
have   furnished    the    "conclusive    evidence"    which    the    Towers 
always  refuse  to  give.    'Hiey  want  no  unwilling  converts.     But 
even  granting  that  our  clairvoyants  do  see  the  scenes  they  describe, 
there  is  much  lo  be  considered  before  we  make  their  visions  the 
rouridatinn  of  our  view  of  history,  and  (to  do  them  justice)  no  one 
has   pTCK<ed   these   condiiionii   upon    us   more   than   they   liave 
themselves   done.     People   who  see  the  same  thing  in  physical 
life  each  see  it  diflcrcntly,  according  to  Ibcir  prepossessions.     A 
barristet  ltnow4  perfectly  well  that  a  witnesx  for  llie  prosecution 
will,  with  the  fullest  intention  to  speak  the  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  give  an  entirely  different  account  of  an  occurrence  from 
that  of  a  witness  un  the  other  side :  and  no  one  who  is  not  a 
barrister  could  believe  how  diAerent  two  quite  honest  stories  of 
an  event  may  be.    Something  very  similar  is  the  case  with  clair- 
voyant vision  1  a  seer  can  only  sec  the  thiii^  in  his  own  way,  can 
only  express  it  according  to  the  habitual  nay  of  thinking  of  his 
own  mind;  to  a  man  of  a   maierialisiic   mode  of  thought,  the 
vision  will  express  itself  with  hard  outlines  and  sharp  divisions 
which  another  would  not  see  ai  all.     1  should  answer  the  querist 
that  he  would  not  do  widely  to  take  thi^sc  visions  as  more  than 
htnis  for  study,  nu^ctliuiu  of  a  poksiblv  view.     Aa  luch  they  are] 
of  much  value ;  nothing  of  actual  information  is  of  so  muchJ 
value  to  a  thinker  fand  especially  to  a  young  thinker)  as  these- ' 
sidcligtits  H-tiich  open  out  anew  range  of  thought,  beyond  the  so 
narrow  limits  which  surround  us.     I  myself  shall  never  forget  thej 
effect  upon  my  mind,  brought  up  in  strictest  Calvinitlic  ortho- 
doxy, of  accidentally  coming  upon  W,  White's  L^ft  of  Swttkndorg.] 
I  was  not  in  the  least  tejnpted  to  become  a  Swedcnborgian ;  but 
1  learned  that  there  was  a  >sst  world  outside  Calvinism — that 
tbctc  was  much  in  that  world  uuer  and  nobler  than  any  results 
of  Jonathan  Edward's  logic — 1  was  a  new  man!     But  the  reveUtions 
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of  pur  Seers  can  never  be  set  fonh  as  an  infallible  guide ;  Ihooe 
who  cannot  do  vithoui  this  must  remain  in  the  nursery  and 
schoolroom,  where  alone  such  a  thing  is  lo  be  found.  Thco»ophy 
is  for  students,  for  thinkos,  who  arc  aUc  to  l^c  from  teachings 
and  frocn  visions  just  what  they  need  for  their  own  8pirtiu»l 
progress,  no  more  and  no  less.  To  these  il  will  give  the  needful 
stimuluii  to  move  forwards  and  not  to  ^o  to  glee]>  where  ihey  stand, 
will  show  gleam  a^r  ^Icam  of  the  Path  before  them,  but  always 
leaving  it  to  th<nr  diligent  retcatcti  and  piercing  intuition  to  find 
for  themselves  the  spot  where  next  to  set  their  feet.  And  to  such 
students  an  occasional  false  Ktcp  will  do  less  injury  than  Manding 
still,  wailing  fof  "conclusive  evidence"  that  the  next  step  will 
bear  them. 


Question  121. 

Vhat  is  tht  origin  of  th*  Caikofic  doctnM  of  fhf  Real  Pttstme  in 
the  bread  and  wine  at  the  celtbraHi>n  of  the  Mau  I     [  1 898.) 

A.  A.  \V. — To  give  even  an  outline  of  theo/ijfi'a  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  would  require  a  series  of  volumes, 
and  livtt — nnt  one  life  only — of  research.  Perhaps  the  su^ettion 
made  by  ihc  atiihor  of  Tht  Life  of  Mithaci  .Wirf (reviewed  a  month 
or  two  back  in  TJie  Theosofihieal  Rniew)  may  give  the  clue— that 
s[  the  time  the  doctrine  was  finally  put  into  shape  the  nilinft  idea 
in  all  existing  science  wa.1  that  of  Tranxfonnation,  at>  now  it  i» 
Evolution.  It  may  very  po<Hibly.  however,  answer  the  purpotte  of 
the  querist,  to  remind  him  that  the  words  of  instilution  given  in 
the  GoHpels  can,  in  their  literal  meaning,  convey  nolhtn;!  less- 
The  position  of  the  Cathohc  Church  on  this  matter  \\  that  of 
Lutber  himself,  who,  when  pre^ied  l>y  hi«  Calvinistic  adversaries 
on  this  wry  point,  chalked  on  the  table  the  words.  This  it  JIfy 
ItaJy,  and  birly  roared  down  all  their  arguments  by  constant  repeti- 
tion of  them.  To  say.  a»  so  many  Christians  now  do,  "This  is 
imiKiesiblc,  and  hence  Jesus  (vw/i/not  have  meant  what  Kosakll  " 
was  to  take  a  liberty  with  Scripiun:  be  had  nut  learnt  to  allow 
binseir.  It  has  become  in  these  later  centuries  so  habitual  a 
matter  to  pick  out  of  the  Bible  just  the  textx  which  seemed  to 
oonfinm  our  own  view,  and  pass  over  the  otliers  as  beuig  (if  we 
only  dared  say  it)  "  nnscriptural,"  that  we  forget  how  entirely 
/U^gu»/ such  a  proceeding  is,  and  hi>d  it  hard  to  enter  into  Ihc 
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Blind  of  the  Catholic  theologian  to  whom  ewry  toord  of  the  Bible 
is  the  "  Word  or  Cod  "  and  must  find  its  pUce  in  his  systfiin. 
Modem  theology  is  so  entirely  polemical — its  Bil>]e  consiKLi  ho 
citclusivdy  of  "texts"  against  Popcty,  "texts"  uRainsl  Infant 
Baptism,  "  texts  "  for  justification  by  Faith,  and  the  like,  liiat  we 
can  hanily  picture  to  ourselvcf  the  early  (^riiitian  who,  finding  in 
his  Oospch  that  Jesus  said  "  Take  cat,  this  is  tny  Body,"  "  Drink, 
ihij  JB  my  Blood,"  proceeded  without  misgivinc  oi  hesitation  to 
frame  his  ihoology  accordingly.  For  many  centuries  all  Catholic 
doctrine  and  wonthip  have  been  founded  on  the  *in)(>le  Lielief  that 
Jesus  mould  not  have  said  it  unless  He  had  meant  it.  The  world 
has  moved  since  liven  ;  we  now  perniii  ourselves  to  reason  on  such 
matters,  and  our  reason  disagrees;  but  it  might  be  well  for  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  day  tu  examine  a  tittle  mote  carefully  bow  nmcli 
of  the  autharity  of  the  Bible,  as  in  any  sensi;  a  Revelation  above  and 
beyond  human  reason,  ij,  in  truth,  left  when  we  allow  ourselves  tOi 
say  that  tl)c  unquestioned  words  of  Je&us  on  tliis  matter  may  safeljr) 
be  set  aside  as  "  unreasonable."  Tbi»  niucli,  it  seems  lo  me,  we 
may  claim  from  them,  amongst  other  things ;  that  they  shouldj 
cease  to  assert  an  eternal  Hell  on  the  ground  of  one  single  phras 
in  Uie  Gospels  which,  literally  translaUKl,  does  not  mean  anything  t 
the  kind,  and  iO  has  far  loss  in  its  favour  than  the  doctrine  of  I 
Real  Presence' 

For  the  Thcosophbt  the  doctrine,  like  all  the  other  Christiat^] 
doctrines,  is  true  in  a  far  higher  sense.  I'he  Divine  presence 
not  limited  to  fragments  of  a  phyucal  body  however  Divine  may^ 
have  been  the  spirit  which  once  animated  it.  In  each  one  of  us 
dwells  the  very  same  Divinity  which  dwelt  in  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  Jesusof  Naaareth.  U'c  pay  no  reverence  to  the  "Sacrament 
of  the  Altar"  because  altar  and  priest  and  sacrifice  areeqtially 
widiin  oumeUt^  W'c  caJl  a  man,  Saviour,  Tcaclier,  Master,  when 
the  veil  of  flesh  is  so  thin  that  the  tflory  shines  through ;  but  in 
every  one  of  u*,  even  the  lowest,  under  wliaiever  thick  crust  of 
ignorance,  lin  and  shame  it  may  he  hidden,  lahines  the  Light  of 
tlie  Logos— that  light  which  lightens  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world  I 
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QussnoN  I  S3. 

ii^Saf  a  Ike  oetuit  meatting  of  the  U»fy  Ccmmunioa  aitd  other 
Siuramenls  1    { 1 S98.) 

A.  13. — In  the  irariuus  ^rcat  religions  of  itid  world,  raot  arc  found 
•nalogous  to  the  "SacramcnLt "  of  the  Ctirii^tian  Chureb.  These 
refvescni  symbolically  on  tlic  phy&ical  plane  certain  prufound 
tmlhs  in  nature  mnnifcxtcti  un  the  highcrr  [ilant»  of  Ueing.  Some- 
times a  Tact  in  the  spdmual  world  i.'>  reilected  or  inured  in  the 
mental  and  utrAi  vrgrlds,  and  tin^lly  iipptjis  in  tlic  physical 
world  as  a  "aacmment'*  or  symbolical  rite.  Hence  those  who 
have  Icamol  some  of  the  lavrs  uf  the  higher  world  regard  ttitse 
rites  with  resfjeci  based  on  understanding,  and  the  various  Tc- 
IJgious  teachers  hat's  embodied  such  fotmfl  in  the  rittials  devised 
by  them  for  the  inxiruction  aiid  guidance  of  the  masses.  In  some 
sacramcnls,  as  in  that  uf  baptism,  the  inner  meaning  is  obvious  : 
watei,  the  phpiciil  agent  of  purification,  nymbolisca  the  spiritual 
energy  which  purifies  the  mental  and  astral  bodies,  and  Its  tyjHcal 
character  is  the  more  marked  from  tbc  fact  that  it  readily  takes 
up  magnetic  force,  and  lliu»  aflects  the  ellteric  and  astral  bodies 
in  addition  to  the  dense  physical.  I'he  blessing  of  the  water  re- 
prcKnts  llie  magnetisation  ]>crformed  by  the  teacher,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  magnetised  water  may  be  used — quite  apart  from 
any  idea  of  rdlgion— for  tlie  curing  of  disease.  In  die  "Holy 
Communion  "  the  facts  are  more  complex.  First,  it  represents 
the  all-imporunt  truth  that  the  One  Life  is  present  in  every 
material  phenomenon,  and  that  God  may  be  seen  and  worshipped 
when  veiled  in  fi>rni.  Secondly,  as  Ilie  one  sun,  the  symbol  of 
tlie  IvOgos,  pours  his  life  into  tlic  phyucal  world,  and  his  chemical 
and  electrical  forces  draw  together  the  elements  that  form  corn 
and  grape^  imparting  to  them  tbe  qualities  that— assimilated  by 
other  and  higher  living  creatures — sustain  and  recuperate  life ;  so 
does  ilie  Oite  Life  poor  itself  out  to  evolve  forms  which  in  ibcir 
turn  sustain  and  recuperate  other  more  complex  vehicles  of  the 
same  Life. 

Thirdly,  the  material  form  ia  illusory,  its  rjualtties  depending  on 
the  type  of  differentiated  life  embodied  in  the  form :  form  does 
not  give  birili  to  life,  but  life  shapes,  moulds  and  gives  qualities 
tu  form.     Bread  ts  bread  while  the  monad  informing  tbc  com  is 
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manifesting  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  if  an  influx  of  higher 
life  is  poured  into  the  form,  ihe  qualities  are  changed,  though  the 
resisUnt  matter  cannot  at  once  rearrange  its  particles  under  the 
new  impulse,  and  it  becomes  in  fact,  though  not  in  .ippeai»nce, 
"the  body  of  the  l<ord."  This  is  seen  in  the  spiritual  world, 
where  the  life  ts  beheld  as  the  mouMing  energy,  and  the  sluw 
changes  in  the  heavy  physical  rc^on  arc  disregarded  as  unim- 
[lortant,  VVhat  wifi  be  in  tlie  lower  is  m  the  higher.  These 
realities  of  the  true  world  arc  symbolically  taught  in  the  consecra- 
tion and  the  chantjing  tiF  ihc  "  bread  "  into  "  flesh."  Fourthly, 
bread  and  wi»c  »tand  :is  lei^resenlatives  of  all  objects  which  yield 
themselves  to  perish  aa  forms  in  order  that  the  life  thus  set  free 
may  aid  in  evolving  htglier  formw ;  one  aspect  of  the  Law  of 
SacriGce  is  pictorially  ^hown — ihat  only  by  the  lueakinK  up 
of  forms  ran  life  be  set  free  thus  to  embody  itself,  tliat  forms 
must  be  dtsintcgtatcd  in  oider  that  their  elements  may  be  rccom- 
bined  to  build  ihe  higher  manifestations  ;  the  life  does  not  perisli 
with  the  form,  but  finds  fuller  expression  aa  it  escapes  from  the 
broken  vessel. 

Fifthly,  a  deeper  aspect  of  the  same  Law  of  Saciilicc  is  shown ; 
that  which  in  the  lower  kingdoms  ts  done  involuntarily,  under 
compulsion,  and  without  knowledge,  is  done  voluntarily,  freely 
and  with  full  understanding  in  chc  higher;  Jesus,  tjiken  ta  symbol 
of  Divine  humanity,  yields  Himself  as  willing  sacrifice  that  His  out- 
poured life  may  be  utilised  for  His  brethren,  and  such  a  sacrifice 
has  two  chief  a.S(>ects,  r^dwards  and  manwarda.  In  the  first 
there  is  the  utter  yielding  up  of  the  whole  man  to  become  nothing 
hut  a  chiinnel  of  the  Divine  energies,  a  force  of  the  Good  I^iw  : 
"  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  C>od.  I  am  content  to  do  it."  In 
the  second  there  i«  the  identification  of  the  sacrificial  (ifferinf;  with 
the  mce,  the  recognised  oneness  of  humanity,  the  iransccnding 
of  sciHTEitenen.  The  oneness  with  the  Supreme  is  shown  in  the 
act  of  self-sac^fice  ;  1  lie  oneness  of  the  race  is  KymlKjiiseil  by  the 
act  of  communion,  the  "  partakers  of  the  sacrifia;"  being  those 
who  eonsciously  recognise  tlial  unity;  as  the  .ihartrd  bread  and 
trine  noarish  all  Ihc  bodies,  so  the  life  invigorates  the  spiritual 
n&turCt  and  one  life  is  shared  hy  all.  Moreover,  the  Divine 
humanity  is  the  Unlc  between  the  evolving  race  and  its  Life-giver^ 
and  the  partaking  of  the  saaifJce  is  Ihe  condition  of  sharing 
the  life.  This  and  fa.j  mure  is  symbolically  taught  in  Holy  Cwn- 
iiiuniun,  but  tlie  deeper  niyslertcs  can  only  be  "seen,"  not  "told." 
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The  veil  of  tsis  must  be  lifted  by  each  fur  himseU',  and  no  mifroly 
physical  roan  may  liTt  11 ;  the  God  in  him  must  awaken  and  pul 
fonh  his  energy  ere  ihat  task  may  be  successfully  accomplished. 
And  even  then  it  is  true  of  all  [he  deeper  veriiies,  thai 

Vdl  after  vdl  will  IIA — Imi  llicrc  murt  be 
Veil  upon  veil  bchim). 


QtJKSTION  123. 

If  Ao/  is  tfu  trtu  mtamng  and  vaJue  ofcenJtuioM  and  <^ialution  T 

(190a.) 

A.  A.  W.  ^This  is  a  lai^e  <jU«siion,  which  can  only  be  very 
wmmaiily  answered  in  the  space  aiuilable  here.  As  a  portion 
of  Esotcrie  Christianity  I  mtut  leave  it  K  one  more  qualified 
to  speak  ;  but  ont  or  two  poinU  of  practical  experience  may 
be  ineful. 

There  are  cunressions — and  confessioni.  H.  P.  B.  has  in  se^'cral 
places  used  strong  language  on  the  subject,  but  the  evil  10  which 
she  was  referring  was  not  the  mere  practice  of  confession,  but  the 
abuse  oi  wiiat  is  known  amon^l  Catholics  aa  "  Direction  *'— oden 
combined  with  eunfessiun,  but  here  lo  be  caicfully  diMinguislied. 
That  everyone  with  any  pretensions  to  a  spiritual  Ufc  should 
habitually  enter  into  himself  u  least  once  a  day,  should  make  to 
himttlj  full  confession  of  the  day's  &uUs  and  failures,  and  set 
himself  due  penance  for  the  same,  \%  universally  recognised  by  all 
writer*  as  an  actual  ne«ssity :  by  the  author  of  Esoterit  Christianil^' 
as  strongly  as  anyont.-.  'I'hat  it  is  good,  from  time  to  time,  to 
make  such  oonfessiQii  to  some  one  else,  can  liardiy  Ik;  qtiesiioited 
by  Christians,  who  rend  in  ihcir  Now  I'citamcnl  an  expt)(;it  order 
to  "confeSH  (heir  sins  one  to  another."  Wh«:ther  this  "other" 
shottld  be  a  priest,  specially  set  apart  and  educated  for  the  purpose 
— a  qualified  Aw/'^AvjiWa/r.  in  short,  accordiiij;  to  the  analogy  of 
bodily  sickness— or  no,  is  a  question  we  are  (fortimately)  not 
obliged  to  raiv:  in  this  connectioD. 

I'he  ordinary  Protestant  declines  this  duty  altogether ;  and  if 
jwi  press  it,  u.suatly  r^ies  that  he  will  only  confess  hot  sins  to 
JUmi^ty  God.  Here  again,  1  pass  the  fke^Ugitai  question.  As  a 
matter  of  practical  fact,  it  Lt  (a:t  ^  as  my  experience  goes)  a  race 
event  when  such  an  ooe  dms  cunfesa  his  &ins  to  Almighty  God 
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It  is  the  ol(l«3t  or  old  }okei  that,  whilst  perfectly  rcauljr  to  confess 
himself  publicly  as  a  "  miserable  sinner,"  an  ftrdinoiy  Giristian  is 
nKised  to  furious  indignation  by  any^  si^cstion  that  he  bos  anywhere 
actually  smmd!  And  more ;  nns  look  so  vciy  difiereiit  when  you 
have  to  put  them  in  shape  to  show  to  sotneonc  else — to  tell  some- 
one plainly  and  simply  what  you  have  done,  to  answer  honestly 
and  from  the  bottom  of  yotir  Iwart  his  inquiries  as  to  the  motiws 
of  your  actions,  to  set  in  lo  many  words  before  yourself  ai>/  him  all 
the  meannesses  and  shabbincsscs  which  never  .tliowcd  themselves 
to  you  before — all  this  is  a  lesson  which  you  can  Icain  no  other 
way.  To  my  mind  *' J^nfcBsJon  "  of  some  kind  is  an  indispensable 
assisunce  to  our  self-examinftdon ;  and  this  quite  apart  from  any 
ihcok^cal  value  it  may  or  may  not  have.  Tlie  ordinary  Christian 
methMl  of  trt-ating  our  irar)Ngression&  as.  careless  housewives  do 
tlic  din—"  rubbing  it  about  until  it  is  lost  "—is  quite  inadequate 
for  one  who  wishes  to  lead  ihc  higher  life. 

Next ;  as  to  "  forgiveness  of  sins."  Whilst  it  is  quite  true  that 
yre  don't  «£<-(/ any  forgiveness,  and  tliat  no  form  of  words  could  give 
it  if  we  did,  this  is  noi  a  stillicient  answer  for  an  inquirer.  When 
a  child,  after  a  fit  of  naughtiness,  comes  to  his  mother  and  prays 
for  forg^vetMss,  with  many  protests  that  he  miU  be  a  good  boy 
hereafter,  this  does  not  mean  that  tic  thinks  his  mother  hattd  him 
for  bis  nau((htincss,  or  has  beun  prtffHiattd  by  his  punishment.  If 
such  analysis  were  possible  to  his  infant  mind,  he  would  feel  that 
he  had  set  himself  <to  his  uvn  loss)  againH  the  movement  of  hih 
own  Utile  world  for  a  sel6sh  desire  of  his  own,  and  was  sorry. 
Hi.*  mother's  forgiveness  is  recognition  of  hischangeof  mind— her 
gtad  and  loving  acknowledgment  that  they  are  once  mon;  one  in 
heart.  And  he  is  not  quite  at  ease  till  she  has  said,  in  so  many 
words,  that  it  is  so  and  she  "  forgives '  him. 

Now,  in  real  truth,  ihc  Powers  above  us  hatre  this  infinite 
mothers'  patience  with  us,  and  more;  "a  love  passing  that  of 
women."  In  a  true  confession  we  come  as  the  child  to  say  we 
are  sorry  ;  and  that  henceforth  we  wdl  live  for  otir  selfish  pleasure 
no  more,  but  think  and  fed  and  love  as  They  do;  and  our 
childish  hearts  %-aluc,  and  arc  right  in  valuing,  the  "forgiveness  " 
vliicfa  the  priest  spe.iks.  We  may  kntni*  that  the  change  in  tiK  is 
seen  sikI  recognis'.'d  by  the  Power*  without  word*  of  ours  or 
Theirs;  but  it  t.s,  and  will  be  (for  most  of  us)  for  long  a  true  and 
lawful  happiness  to  hear  the  words  of  foi^ivencss  spoken  in  Their 
name  and  t'>  feel  the  blessing  which  a  true-hearted  and  loving 
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pfiest  sends  forlli  upon  U5  as  lie  utters  lUc  great  tnantia  orcr  the 
repenkint  soul. 

There  would  ha^^e  born  no  confusion  about  ilii*,  had  (rhrisiian 
theologians  been  conl<fnl  to  learn  from  Chrial  alont  what  l(c  had 
to  teach  of  the  lore  of  our  Father  in  Heaven.  The  "  Father  "  of 
jesus  Christ  loves  His  childrtn  with  thin  infinite  uriweaiicd 
patience  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  n<-cds  not  so  much  as  that 
Jesus  should  pray  for  us  to  Him.  for  the  love  of  Jesus  ts  only  the 
love  of  the  Father  \\lio  sent  Him.  But  when  they,  not  satisfic-d 
wHh  Christ's  teaching,  proceeded  lo  datlcen  the  face  of  (he  loving 
?fttherwith  tlie  trails  of  the  jealous,  anjsrv,  blood-thirsty  Jehovah 
^bf  Ezra.  Neheiriah  and  their  siirceswr*.  they  made  fatal  ruin  of 
\\\e  Christian  faith.  It  \%  hence  that  come  the  "  monal  sin,"  the 
"everlasting  hell,"  ihc  necessity  (A  firietlh  nbsoliitinn  for  salvation 
from  it,  and  all  the  other  developments  which  give  a  right  to 
H,  P.  B.  to  speak  hardly  of  what,  in  itwlf,  Is  a  beneficent  ordin- 
ance. Her  indignation  was  not  for  the  priest  who  myt  to  the 
sinner  in  Ihe  words  of  the  Saviour,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  th(» — 
go  and  sin  no  morv,"  hut  for  the  theological  xysicm  which  binds 
him  (often  against  his  owti  better  judgment — his  knoivtedge),  to 
say  to  his  penitent  "  This  you  must  do  — right  or  wrong— or  go  tO 
Hell-lire  for  ever":  the  system  which  encourages— nay  docs  its 
best  lo  force — a  soul  to  give  up  its  own  judgment,  its  own  con- 
science, to  the  ruling  of  another,  lest  the  living  of  its  own  life 
should  bring  it  lo  everlasting  destruction.  And  in  this  Protestant 
\%  as  guilty  ax  Catholic.  It  is  but  George  Fox  and  some  of  his 
earlier  followers  who  have  had  a  glimpse  of  that  deep  reverence 
for  the  separate  and  distinct  working  of  the  Spirit  in  each  iniii- 
viduai  soul  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Wisdom  which 
Christ  taught. 

E.  L, — The  true  value  of  confession  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
implies  (if  considered  in  its  ideal  sense)  a  recognition  of  wrong- 
doing (without  which  the  first  step  towards  right  action  cannot  be 
taken)  and  a  renouncing  of  such  wrong-doing.  The  priest  to 
whom  confession  is  made  stands  for  the  roomcnl  asi  ihe  symbol  of 
the  penitent's  owrr  highrr  nature,  externalised  as  it  were,  and  in 
whose  presence  our  avowal  of  past  sins,  attd  promi.>ie  of  future 
amendment  is  made.  It  ts  a  curious  and  intctcsting  fact  that, 
however  degmded  the  jiriestly  office  may  be,  tliote  holding  it 
keep  their  Ups  sealed  with  regard  to  confessions  of  whaierer 
nature.     The  father  coitfessor,  then,  is  In  one  sense  the  sin  bearer 
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from  Uw  inoiocnc  that  Ke  pronounces  the  absolution.  Penance 
imposed  would  seem  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  karma  which 
must  follow  the  sin,  however  tbc  hiirdcn  of  such  be  shared  with 
one  who  Ijpific-s  the  Higher  Lift^  the  Guide.  Confession  luid 
absolution  apart  from  this  inner  significance  have  a  value  in  that 
they  exist  in  order  to  prcs«\'e  a  memory — however  flight — of  ihc 
occult  verities  which  they  represent,  verities  to  be  aclinowledged 
and  comprehended  when  the  newer  and  moic  spiritual  era  is  born 
on  earth. 

The  aluolution  considered  in  its  true  meaning  what  is  it  but 
the  symbol  of  tlip  kxrma  outworn,  th«  sins  and  shortcomings 
expiated,  or  rather  transmuted  by  Divine  Alchemy  into  those 
puwers  which  crown  each  triumphant  soul  P  The  lesson  has 
been  learnt.  The  meru  physii^  husk  of  karma  incurred  may 
remain,  and  havL-  to  be  f'Hccd.  but  the  man  b  really  Jree,  freed  by 
lh.1t  higher  naitire  which  is  hinutdf.  The  prievt,  of  ixitintn,  is  a 
more  or  less  distorted  symbol  of  the  true  teacher  or  Master  Who 
is  onu  with  His  Uisciples  Who  lifts  ihcm  towards  their  freedom 
even  while  they  must  bear  the  penance,  i.e.,  their  karmic  liability, 
and  thernwlves  stru);gle  upward. 


DIVISION  XLV 
KING  SOLOMON 


QirrarroM  12^. 

J'' 

Wkat  rtasoH  it  tfurt  for  deseri^ng  King  Sa/omorr's  lempif  as  wrvr 
kamHg  haJ  a  rtal  txkttncf,  and  Ike  manarth  kimtelf  as  a 
"safar  mytk,"  lu  is  donf  in  The  Secret  I>ocirin«  {N.  £.),_ 
^-  '-.  A  JJA  '*•■"  Mh^  nothing  intrinsieaHy  improbahk  in 
the  Jews  AaviHg  had  sneh  ti  lemplt  or  sv(h  a  king  I     ( i8<)8.) 

G.  R.  S.  M. — The  reasoDS  arc  based  on  tbc  bugc  body  of 
tradition  concerning  this  personi^e  floating  about  in  the  Ensi ;  on 
-the  proportions  and  contents  of  the  symbolic  structure  ;  and  on 
^philological  and  aslTonomical  considerations.  Since  the  time  of 
Nork  (dr.  1835),  many  scholars  have  devoted  their  attention  to 
this  inlcqiretation  of  Jewish  mytholyg)-.  It  is,  however,  n<n  im- 
probable that  there  wai  a  person  in  the  ancient  Kast  round  whom 
ihe  legends  were  woven.  The  account  of  Solomon  and  bis  great- 
ness given  in  the  Jewish  document  i»,  bovever,  maiiirestly  un- 
hhlorical:  and  even  were  it  historical,  the  famous  temple  could 
bave  been  only  a  small  wooden  (7)  structure,  a  nothing  compared 
to  the  mighty  fanes  of  antiquity.  The  crude  idea  that  the  Jewa 
were  the  leaders  of  the  world  in  art  and  civilisation  (an  article  of 
fiiith  which  had  been  undisputed  for  so  many  centuries),  is  now 
known  to  be  an  ignorant  boast  which  )taa  received  its  quietus  by 
the  proved  existence  of  a  highly-developed  art  and  civilisation  in 
Bal^lonia,  the  records  of  which  are  presc^^'ed  on  mnnumenis  of 
stone,  on  cylinders  and  tiles,  and  which  antedates  the  temple  of 
Solomon  (c  1000  ilc  t)  by  6000  or  7000  years.  Ttiese  temples  of 
the  ancient  Chaldxans  were  built  according  to  an  astronomical 
canon  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  Chaldtcan  lore,  which  ihir  Jews  ac- 
qvired  during  the  captivity,  modified  immensely,  if  it  did  not 
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originate,  their  tradition  of  the  tabem&cle  and  of  Solomon's  temple. 
Indeed,  as  is  now  acknowltdgcd  by  both  Jewish  and  Christian 
gcholnrs,  ihe  captivity  metaTnor[)lio«ed  primitive  Jewish  ideas,  and 
brought  the  Jews  into  conuct  with  a  civiliuiion  from  which 
they  derived  the  better  part  of  ihcir  subiKniucnt  intellectual  and 
religious  possc^sionK.  It  was  only  sha  the  captivity  that  ih<.7 
wrote  up  their  records,  some  five  hundred  years  after  ihc  dale  so 
kindly  assigned  to  Solomon  in  the  margin  of  the  Knglish  Authorised 
Translation. 

Personally,  however,  I  ani  no  fanatic  of  the  sun-myth  theory. 
This  theory  is  but  an  exercise  in  correspondences;  granted  that 
mch  corrc.-!{x)nd dices  exijtted  between  the  sun  and  the  Itero,  what 
then?  It  follows  that  the  great  world  and  little  world  (or  man), 
correspond  generalty.  On  this  fact  the  inner  culiu»  uf  the 
Chaldttuis and  later  of  Ihe  Jews  was  based;  the  initiators  into 
this  science  of  the  soul,  of  man,  of  the  Univeree,  and  of  God, 
invariiUy  derived  their  descent  from  some  great  teacher  in  the 
far  distant  past.  The  Jews  chose  Suluniun  for  oneof  Ibe  rounders 
of  their  mystery  cultus :  hence  the  symbolic  nature  of  their  legend 
concerning  him. 


DIVISION  XI.Vl 
INTERPRETATION  OF  BIBLE  PASSAGES 


Question  135. 

The  qutilhiur  wouU  t*  ^ad  0/  a  tAtctofikiml  tjcpianatitm  oj  Utt 
parable  of  "  Tht  Prodigal  &>h."  SAt  is  a^ttaififtd  wiiA  t** 
Ciiristian  exp/analiom,  but  would  also  mueh  fikt  a  tkevsafiki- 
to/view.     (1900.) 

G.  R.  S,  X(.— The  beautiful  Parable  of  llw  Pfoditjal  Son  in 
found  in  the  third  Synoptic  (xv.  ii-ja),  &nd  should  be  sa  well 
known  to  every  reader  of  the  VAhan  that  we  may  proceed  to  a 
consideration  of  it«  contents  without  i|U()(in{;  text  or  giving  ir.ins- 
laiion.  Whether  or  not  the  following  will  l»  called  a  "llieoso- 
])hical  "  explurution,  I  am  unable  to  any  ;  il  is  th^-  rt-sult  of  a  studf 
of  both  the  present  pres^nlation  of  theosophic  thought  and  .llso 
of  the  writings  of  the  grcai  ("hhscian  philosophers  of  ilic  carlicM 
centuries.  Students  should  fir.si  of  all  read  the;  hcautiful  "  Hymn 
of  the  Kobe  of  Glory,"  given  in  iiiy  paper  on  "  Barda.i5an  the 
Gnostic,"  in  the  March  number  (1898)  of  T/ie  Tfu^isophiciil  Htxu'rw 
(xxii.  gff.).  Tin.'  whole  Hymn,  which  is  almc»l  induhi(:kbly  th« 
work  of  Ilardeaaiies  liimaelf,  19  llic  sntitc  I'anble  of  the  I'rudigal 
Son  ir  another  yuise.  It  b  generally  referred  to  as  "  'I'hc  Hymn 
oftlieSoul,"  and  lells  liow  the  younge  »on  kfi  his  I'tilher  and 
Mother,  the  King  and  Queen  0^ Glory  (Atman  and  Biiddhi),and  his 
dder  brother  (Higtier  Marias,  KAntna  Sharlra.  or  causal  body)3nd 
went  down  intw  Egypt  10  find  the  "one  pearl**  (the  gnosis, 
gjiinam,  Brahma-vidyil,  wisdom,  thci>»ophia).  It  telU  of  the 
realms  he  pa^ied  through  on  tm  journey  fiuuii  the  Bast  (hia 
descent  into  matter)  and  the  tlnngc-rs  of  the  way ;  how  he  wno 
abandoned  in  Egypt  (matter) ;  and  put  on  a  robu  like  the  nAx 
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of  the  p««plc  of  Egypt,  aiid  eat  their  food  and  fir^t  his  high 
niiittMin.  It  tells  of  bow  rt.'pt^itancc  (change  of  mind,  the  turning 
it  to  higher  things)  came  to  him.  The  holy  bird  (in  this  Ciue 
eagle  and  not  a  dorc)  descended,  bringing  a  Ictlcrof  comfort fron 
above.  And  he  nmembtftd  he  was  the  son  of  kings.  So  he  aroie^ 
aod  lulled  the  terrible  serpent  (Kdma)  which  guarded  the  pcail  to 
sleep,  and  snatched  it  away  and  turned  ti)gu  back  to  his  Kaihcr's 
bouses  And  so  he  journeys  eastvanlii  (and  upwards  again) ;  and 
when  he  has  accomplished  a  great  p:irt  of  his  journey,  there  is  sent 
to  him  the  glorious  robe  (?  Buddhi)  which  he  had  left  behind  in 
his  Father's  house. 

"The  gArment  seemed  to  me  like  a  mirror  of  myself;  1  saw 

il  all  in  my  whole  self. And   I  saw  that  all  over 

it  the  motions  of  knowledge  were  stirring.  .  .  .  And  1  per- 
ceived in  myself  that  roy  statue  was  growing  according  to  its 
laboun 


And  niyioga  or  brill Isnt  coloitn 

1  cut  around  inc,  ia  ib  whole  hrcadlh. 

I  clothed  m]n«irtlieiewiih,  and  lUMndcJ 

To  the  gal««of  >alitiatiim  and  tiuniQ^r;; 

1  bowed  my  head  and  did  hontngi; 

Tiv  ik*  Majesty  i>f  my  Fatlm  wKv  had  wnl  it  to  me, 

For  1  hail  done  hia  cummanilmcnic, 

And  he  hud  dimi:  whnt  be  promised, 

And  \\  the  ^te  uf  hU  princo 

1  mingled  with  hi*  noblci : 

For  he  rejeiiced  In  me  AnA  received  me, 

I  wai  with  him  in  hit  kingdom. 

And  wilh  the  voice  nf     .     .     .     . 

AIMii^tuniLiili^Iuriry  hini' 

Ami  he  |)nr>tni^  thai  alio  Il>  the  Knlc 

Ofihc  K'ln^  uf  king*  I  ihould  tpMd  with  him, 

And  brinpns  atj  gin  xnd  tny  |)«rl, 

1  should a|)p«sr  with  him  l>crorc  the  Kinj;." 

It  would  seem  to  tne  that  here  we  have  a  hitit  of  a  still  hif 
initiation  {the  dlmic  after  the  buddhic),  when  the  arhai  reac 
Nirvjna  and  becomes  one  with  the  Logos — the  true  .Atraan  of  the' 
'  kosmos  and  not  the  ittnian  (the  Father)  in  man. 

The  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  its  found  in  the  tradition  of 
the  compiler  of  the  third  Synoptic,  seems  to  me  lo  be  pftti  of  tiio 
public  leaching  intended  for  the  people.  Its  setting  is  Jcwiah  ; 
there  is  the  strong  antithesis  of  the  eiating  of  nrwinc's  food,  for  a  Jew 
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~'IH9ftNlleK  food  nf  ihe  Toulest  animnl,  and  the  slaughtering  oT  the 
ebutearflUtccl  cair  to  m&kt-  mcny  for  the  returned  prodigal. 

The  Gnostic  tradition  preserves  for  us  a  lar  more  dctailfid  and 
ddicMc  setting  or  the  great  m)*<it«y-leaching  or  the  fM  of  the  saiil 
into  matter  and  its  n^asc<.■nl  to  spirit,  when  ii  become*  higher 
than  it-t  brother-ftoulK  who  have  not  descended  and  re-asoended,  who 
haTC  not  Itccn  lost  and  been  found.  '*  Vc  shall  be  higher  than 
aU  Gods." 

An  andent  (Jnostic  legend  tells  how  that  I.ucifer  was  God's  eldest 
bom,  who  lel't  his  l-'alher's  house  to  seek  for  freedom,  and  how 
God  loved  him  more  than  all  the  rest.  "There  i.t  more  joy  over 
one  sinner  that  repentcth  than  over  Dtnctjr  and  time  just  persons 
who  need  no  repentance."     For  the  sinners  become  the  uviourt. 


QuBSTlON  ]s6. 

Whnt  it  the  expianaiiim  of  ^*  tfu  sign  of  t^  prophet  Jonas"  in  the 

fittitnviHg  pasfoge fram  fl/att/uwt 
"  3&.   TA^M  ctrtain  c/  tht  tetibts  ii>mI  0/  the  Pharis4ts  aitswntd, 

saying.  Master,  uv  would  set  a  sij(»  from  Ihet. 
"  39.  Bui  fie  atawtred  and  said  unto  thtm.  An  evil  and  aduitcrous 

gtntralivn  stihttk  afttr  a  sign,  and  there  shall  no  tign  he  ^ven 

tail,  l>Mt  the  sign  of  the  prap/ut  faaas : 
"  40.  /Jv  as  Jonm  was  three  days  and  thrtt  nights  in  the  whales 

billy ;  SO  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in 

the  heart  of  the  wnvk."— Matt.  xii.    (<399.) 

G- R.  S.  M. — Thr  wiinl  irtfiUinv,  Irunslated  by  "sign"  In.  the 
Authorised  Version,  means  a  "  marvellous  happening  "  ind  also  a 
"  Symbol "  or  *'  figurel^  irWe  have  here  an  authentic  Saying  of 
'the  ChnsiTwe'  are  to  understand  that  the  leaders  of  the  oithodox 
Jews  demanded  from  the  Master  a  "sign,"  chat  is  to  say,  a 
marvellous  work  or  phenomenon.  The  Master,  however,  though 
he  petfunned  many  marvellotis  deeds  for  othera,  refiued  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  and  submit  to  a  "  test  '* ;  nevertheless  he  answered 
them  "  darkly,"  if  they  could  receive  it.  You  know,  he  said,  the 
story  of  Jonah,  how  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  ni)chts  in  the 
monster's  belly,  so  is  it  with  the  "Son  of  Man."  That  should  be 
"sign  "  enough  for  you,  if  you  can  understand  your  own  Scripture. 
Now  Jorwh  himself  (ii.  a)  call*  the  belly  of  the  wa  monster, 
the  "  belly  of  Hades."     Moreover,  Hades  was  called  "  Leviatlian  " 
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by  some  of  ihe  Gno«ic  Schools  (see  the  Diagram  of  the  so-called 
Ophucs  in  Origcn's  Against  Cfisits),  Tho  "  Son  of  Man  "  was 
also  the  lechnicftl  Gnostic  term  for  the  perfect  man  or  Christ,  who 
has  to  pass  thicc  days  and  three  nights  in  Hades,  tbu  Unseen 
\Vorld,  before  coming  forth  into  the  t^igltL 

An  interesting  point  is  the  play  on  the  word  "sij^n."  It  is  used 
in  one  sense  by  the  Jewish  doctors  and  in  another  by  the  Master. 
1  do  not  'know  whether  any  Hebrew  word  would  convuy  the 
double  meaning;  if  not,  it  is  evidence  ihai  tliis  Saying  was 
or^itially  nritten  in  (>n;ck. 


QuEsnOK  1*7. 

/«  tht  parahU  6f  ifu  shftpjold,  tehat  wat  the  inntr  mtanittg^  the 
wortfj,  "  A//  that  eotr  came  ^fart  me  are  thieves  and  roMtrs  "1 
7%f  ortliodox  (xpiattalioH  I's  "  a//  other  Teachers."  But  this 
it  manifestly  opfiosat  to  Ihe  ttathing  0/  Oik  who  was  constantly 
referring  to  the  aufhtirity  of  the  J^ophels,  and  who  taitl, 
"  They  that  are  nal  against  ut  are  with  us."     (iSgS.) 

G.  R.  S.  M. — 'i'hc  only  meaning  of  the  words  Zaoi  ^\6ov  irpA 
Ifiav  IS  "all  who  aimc  bt/ort  me,"  rtfening  to  time.  Ve  may, 
therefore,  dismiss  all  such  iwristing  of  the  meaning  as  "witliout 
regard  to  me,"  "passing  by  me  as  Uie  door,"  "instead  of  me," 
"pressing  before  me,"  and  alJ  the  other  "numerous  shifts"  (see, 
Alford  /«  toco)  Yfliich  pertain  to  apology  and  not  to  eluridation. 
Not,  however,  that  we  can  agree  wich  the  orthodox  position  as 
summed  up  in  Ihe  question,  "•  What  pretended  trachtrs  then  camt 
before  Christ?"  {liid,).  Tlie  answer  to  wlikh  i»  found  in  the  fact, 
that  though  the  writer  of  the  fourth  Cospcl  asserts  that  Ihe 
ChKst  uughi  the  Jews  that  Abrahani  and  the  prophets  "entered 
Irt-  Jfim''(vii.  j6),  he  in  the  same  chapter  (v.  44)a&seTts  that  ChiisC 
let  in  strong  opposition  to  Himself  and  His  lliese  same  Jews 
Rnd  "their  lather  the  Devil."  "  /it,"  says  Alford,  "was  'the  first 
thief  who  clomb  into  CiOd's  fold.'"  The  orthodox  interpretation 
would,  therefore,  refer  the  words  to  all  faise  teachers  and  centre 
these  round  the  dogma  of  the  Anliehrisl.  Some,  however,  would 
have  the  phrase  refer  to  the  Pharisees,  etc.,  who  taught  Uic  people 
before  Christ  appeared- 

All  of  this  is  exeeedii\gly  unsatisfactory  to  one  who  regards  the 
fourth  (Juspel  a»  u  human  document,  and  teiuembcrs  that  llits 
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pamiilc,  or  rather  allegory,  a  Found  in  it  alone.  Now  although 
the  wHtc-r  ol  this  document  (c.  the  firai  quarter  o(  the  second 
century)  was  th«  most  inysticaJ  of  all  the  writers  of  Die  N.  T. 
collection,  be  must  have  boon  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
litentiuv  of  the  circles  in  which  he  moved,  and  one  of  the  most 
Tamous  hooks  of  ihe  pgriod  was  TAe  Hvo/i  vf  Enxh.  In  chap. 
Ixxxix.  of  this  work  is  a  very  long  irision  dc»cril>:ii^  tli«  futtunvs  uf 
Israel  and  its  rulen  under  the  figures  of  siieep  and  shepherds, 
and  also  oilier  animaU,  but  persistently  of  sheep.  The  whole 
vision  K  a  product  of  the  same  Iitt:r:iry  circles  as  wcTe  rcsponable 
for  Ujc  Sibyllmc  and  allied  pscudepifiniphs  (see  my  articles  in  Tkt 
Thiosopkieal  Rtcieu',  July-Nopember).  The  shejiherds  ar«  cither 
the  incompetent  Jewish  heads  of  Israel,  or  their  Babylonian, 
Persian  or  Crpcian  rulers.  The  writer  i>f  the  fourlli  CfOspel  would 
seem  in  his  allegory  to  re^^ard  the  Chnst  as  still  the  A/V-Mcssiah, 
and,  therefore,  all  those  who  came  licfure  him  arc  the  temporal 
head*  and  opprcHors  of  Israel  who  have  all  failed  to  brint;  Israel 
into  its  ktngtlom.  This  interpretation  would  take  the  question  out 
of  the  domain  of  dew;Io|>ed  uni%-er!Uilisni  nrtd  restrict  it  10  the 
htstoncalcm-ironmenlofitie  writer.  Ttie  mystical  temperament  of 
the  latter,  and  the  time  uf  cransition  of  ideas  out  of  the  nanower 
area  of  Jttwish  njitionnl  hopes  into  the  less  Irammdlcd  field  of  a 
tusccnt  univcrsalism  would  accoum  both  for  the  unqt»lilied  con- 
demnation of  all  other  ahepherds  and  for  tlie  iitill  faint  clin^ng  to 
the  King-Messiah  idea  as  set  forth  in  The  JiooA  0/  Emx/t.  I  ain 
surprised  that  the  last  editor  and  translator  f>f  Knoch  (K.  H. 
Charles,  The  'Atw*  of  Ertack:  Oxford,  t893),  in  the  part  of  his 
introduction  on  "'Hie  Induenceoftinoch  on  the  New  Testament," 
does  not  refer  to  this  passive  although  he  gives  five  other  passages 
from  the  fourth  Gospel  indicative  of  this  influence. 


Question  138. 


H  W^at  inttrfirttatioH   ih<s   Theost^hy  put  on  tAc  aavuni  cj  Iht 

^1  healing  the  palsitd  man  and  our  /.orJs  rtmark  at  the  lint  t 

^^L  —Mark  ii.  5  snd  10.     (1898). 

r 

■         the 


Cl.   R.  X    M. — The  incident  of  the  healing  of  the  jiaralytk 
is  also  gix-cn  by  the  Otlier  synoptical  gospel-compilers  (MatL   ix. 
t.  s^^.,  and  l.ulce  v.  18.  J^.ji.    The  wording  of  the  "sayings"  in'' 
the  recital  is  neatly  identical  in  these  documents,  while  the  intro- 
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duCUtiy  paisnges  and  the  a.ttei)(lant  uiciilcnu,  on  ibe  ooiitTiiry,  are 
very  divergent.  The  versa  referred  to  read  as  foUows :  "  He  says 
unto  ttic  [Jiicalytiq  Be  of^ODd  couraKC  child,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  " 
(Mall.)  -"Child,  thy  sins  be  forsivcii  thcc"  (Mark)— "Man, 
thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee"  (Ltikc).  And  again:  "Bui  that 
ye  may  know  ilut  the  Soil  of  the  man  haih  power  on  cardt 
to  fcHgivr  sins'*  (Matt.,  Mark,  Luke).  It  iit  t;videti(  that 
all  the  accounis  are  based  upon  a  shorter  common  documei^t, 
which  was  probably  first  r>f  all  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into 
OkcIc.  The  point  of  the  narrative  is  not  the  healing-wonder 
vrhich  nas  the  commonplace  of  antiquity,  especially  as  the  power 
of  uorl(ing  such  ciirei  vras  claimed  by  the  most  pious  of  the 
Pharisees,  as  the  ntKiilt  of  their  ninth  deKT«c  of  [juiity;  but  the 
nnitwer  attributed  to  jesus.  First,  he  k  made  to  claim  to  ba  the 
Son  of  the  [Heavenly  |  Man,  thai  is  to  say,  in  direct  relationship 
with  the  I-o^jos,  and  secondly,  to  have  the  power  to  furgive  sinit. 
To  the  orthodox  Jew  the  latter  claim  was  naturally  pure  blasphemy, 
for,  accoT(li»)(  to  him,  no  one  could  forgi^-e  smx  but  God  itlone. 
The  ihcosophkal  student,  of  course,  lias  no  difficulty  in  adroit-, 
tin^  the  henling  uf  the  paialytic  ;  thou^nds  of  (ar  leaso  inurtaJs 
than  Jesus  have  done  as  much.  The  question  for  us  is  whether 
wc  can  admit  ihe  claim  to  forgive  sins,  for  the  claim  that  tlie 
Christ  in  Jesus  was  a  "Son  of 'the  Maui'" — was  one  of  the  Sons  of 
God — presents  no  dilliculiy,  provided  that  we  have  not  to  assetit 
to  the  later  di^ma,  that  Christ  was  the  t»t/y  Son  of  God. 

The  writer  of  the  incident  plainly  put  forward  the  docthne  that 
physical  sufTcrinj;  is  the  outcome  of  "  sin,"  a  common  beticf  at  the 
time,  and  one  that  a  thoosophist  may  acetyl,  though  he 
may  a.scrjl>e  a  different  meanir^  to  the  terra  "sin"  tban 
the  orthodox  Christian  signilkation,  and  find  a  scientific  basis 
for  ofTences  against  the  law  of  evolution  on  the  physical, 
psychic,  mental  and  spiritual  planes,  all  acdng  and  reacting 
on  one  another  in  n  <lixtinet  and  suhs/antial  fa.thion.  The 
docuine  of  the  fotgiivness  of  sins  has  been  worked  out  in 
a  striking  fashiui)  by  some  of  the  Ciiosiic  schools,  there  being 
many  degicfs  of  forgiveness — the  sins  being  categorised  from 
simple  tfanagrestiions  up  to  the  tnosl  heinous  ciirocs.  These 
degrees  of  forgiveness  could  be  exercised  by  disciples  according  to 
the  illumination  ihcy  had  received  and  the  stage  of  spiritual 
knowledge  and  purity  at  which  they  had  ajrriv«.'d  ;  but  the  ultimate 
fbigivettess  ever  retnoined  in  the  hand  of  the  I'irst  M)-stery,  tho 
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Logos  Himself,  who  for  the  world  to  which  we  belong  is  identical 
with  God.  The  forgiveness  of  s,m»  for  thc&e  iMziy  Christikn 
philosophers,  however,  meant  the  im|ianing  of  a  certain  power  or 
"myaiery,"  as  tbcy  called  it,  whereby  ihc  recipient  was  enabled  to 
gaia  a  breathing  space,  and  this  power — whether  giren  for  physical 
healing  or  mental  or  spiritual  help — could  only  be  imparted 
hy  one  who  hnd  knowledge  of  the  past  of  the  sinner ;  at  the  utme 
time,  the  doctrine  tliat  every  deed  had  to  be  worked  out,  and 
every  detn  paid  imtu  the  laxt  farthing,  was  slrcnuoutly  maintained. 
The  "  forgiveness  "  mighl  alleviate  for  the  time,  but  the  results 
of  every  aiuse  sct  in  motion  bad  to  he  bonw.  This  Gnostic 
docttiite  seems  10  be  also  held  by  the  best  mind»  in  Christendom 
lo-day,  who,  logcChct  with  tlicosophical  students,  reject  the 
idea  of  an  entire  wi|>ing  out  of  th«  past  by  miraculoim  mmnK,  and 
exi>lain  the  "  fwrgivcnt-ss  of  sins "  as  an  imparting  of  what  the 
theologian  would  call  the  "grace  of  God,"  whereby  the  man 
is  strengthened  to  bear  his  karma. 

The  text  of  the  account  of  the  incident — which  is  plainly 
dieaaed  out  to  suit  doctrinal  puipoaefi — as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
is  eiridently  faulty,  and  Che  answer  given  has  all  the  appearance  of 
a  Han-jeyuitiir.  "  But  that  yc  might  know  that  the  Son  of  the 
Man  hath  power  to  forgi^'c  sins,  he  ftaith  to  the  sick  of  the  pality, 
Aibe,"  etc.  We  should  rather  have  expected  the  rvituration  of 
the  first  command ;  "  Thy  siits  be  forgiven  thee." 


Question  139. 

^am  muek  inftrtsud  in  ThMSophy,  but  T  xt^mt  h  tet  thai  its  viavs 
ta/ly  with  the  i(acMng%  of  our  Great  Master.  Far  inUante, 
ivhat  would  he  said  oh  Hit  distriptitm  tf  tht  last  jtid^ment^ 
$nore  esptaaiiy  His  iperds  in  Vtritt  41  and  46  of  M.nt.  \kv.  ? 
(1900.) 

G.  R.  S,  M. — The  verses  referred  to  are  as  follows  in  the 
Authorised  Version : 

"41.  Then  shall  He  &ay  also  unto  them  on  the  left  harKl, 
Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels 

46.  "And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  ptinUhment: 
bat  the  righteous  into  life  eternal." 

SfcaVing  for  myself  I  should  ny  that  these  words  were  never 
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Uttered  by  Ibc  Chrin.  I  would  first  of  all  refer  to  my  review  of 
I>  Charles'  recent  book  on  £seMatohgy  in  T)u  Tiu«ssphieai\ 
/fevKtP  for  February.  This  will  give  readers  unacquainted  with 
ibc  siihjert  some  notion  ot  the  circle  of  ideas  from  which  such 
doctrines  prnneeded.  Dr  Charles  is  the  Professor  of  BibHcal 
Greek  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  scope  of  his  work  may 
be  seen  from  the  full  title,  A  Critieai  Hitloiy  a/  the  D^rint  of 
a  FutHTt Lift  itt Israel,in  Judaism andin  ChrislianUy.  o\ Hebrew, 
JfU'isk  a-4  Christian  Eichatolo^-  from  Prtpropketic  D'nKt  till  th^ 
dost  of  the  N«w  TtslanuHt  CanoH.  Professor  Charles  in  s])eaking 
of  New  TeUamcni  cschaiology,  writes:  "In  the  first  place,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  eschatology  of  the  latter  [the  N.  T.] 
should,  to  some  extent,  present  similar  incongruous  phenomena 
as  Ihc  Old  Testament  and  subsequent  Jewish  litctaturc.  And,  in 
the  next,  wc  shall  be  prepared  to  deal  honestly  with  any  .such 
inconsistencies.  So  far,  therefore,  from  nltoinjXing,  as  in  the 
past,  to  explain  them  away  or  to  bring  Ihem  into  harmony  with 
dociTJnes  that  in  reality  make  their  acceptance  impossible,  wc 
shall  frankly  acknowledge  their  existence,  and  assign  to  them 
their  full  historical  value.  That  ihcii  existence,  however,  in  the 
Kew  Tettamenl  Canon  can  give  them  no  claim  to  the  accejitance 
of  the  Church,  follows  from  thuir  inherent  di-scordance  with  the 
Christian  funiJaniental  doctrines  of  Gud  and  Christ ;  for  such 
discordance  condemns  them  as  survivals  of  an  earlier  and  lower 
stage  of  leligious  belief. 

"That  certain  Judaisttc  conceptions  of  a  mechanical  and 
unethical  character  have  passed  into  the  New  Testament  must 
be  recognised.  But  since  these  po^css  no  organic  relation  to 
the  fundamaital  doctrines  of  Christ,  and,  indeed,  at  times  betray 
a  charaaer  wholly  irreconcilable  ibercwitb,  ihcy  have  naturally  no 
time  rafionaU  in  Christianity.  In  CSrisiianily  there  is  a  survival 
of  alien  JudaiEtic  eleinenix." 

And  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  two  verses  cited.  The 
first  is  based  on  EioiJt,  Itv.  i-6.  This  Jewish  apocalyptic  had  an 
enormous  inDuen'C  on  the  early  Christian  communities,  and  ha3 
evidently  supplied  the  coni|ulcr  of  the  canonical  Matthfiv  with 
the  material  he  has  here  worked  into  a  germon  of  the  Christ  Tha 
verses  referred  to  run  as  follows  : 

"i.  And  I  looked  and  turned  to  another  pan  of  the  earth 
and  saw  there  a  deep  valley  with  burning  Qre.  2.  And  they 
braughl  the  kinga  and  mighty  and  putlhem  into  this  dee])  valley. 
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J.  An<l  then  mine  eyes  aw  how  they  made  m&trufnents  for 
them,  iron  chains  of  immeasuralile  weight  4.  Anct  1  xiked  the 
anpL-l  lit  peace  who  was  with  me,  sayiot;:  'These  chain  instni- 
ments,  for  whom  urc  they  prepared?'  5-  i\nd  he  isaid  untt>  me : 
'  TAeif  art  prtfiared  Jor  the  k^tls  &/  At&til  so  that  they  may  lake 
them  and  Gist  thcin  into  the  abyss  of  compleu.-  rondenination, 
and  cover  their  jaws  with  rough  intones  as  thi;  Lord  of  Spirits 
cnmmAnded.  6.  Michael,  Gabriel,  Rufael  and  Fanuel  will  take 
bold  of  ihem  on  that  great  day  and  ra<it  them  on  that  day  inlo  a 
burning  fumtue,  that  the  Lord  of  Spirits  may  take  vcijgcancc  on 
them  for  their  unrighteousness  in  bccomiitg  subject  to  S«tan  and 
leading  sstnty  those  who  dwull  on  the  cai^.' " 

Verse  46  has  its  natural  heredity  in  another  great  pseude- 
pigraph  of  the  time,  the  famous  Hoiyk  nf  Danitl,  cotnposL-d  by 
the  same  school  of  apolog;iti!)  for  unlulfilled  prophecy  and  fore- 
tellen  of  the  evil  end  of  the  enemies  of  IsncL  In  Dankt  xii.  i,  3, 
we  read : 

"  I.  And  at  that  time  shall  Michael  stand  up,  the  fiieat  prince 
ivhich  Mandcth  for  the  children  of  thy  people ;  and  there  shall  be 
a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation  eren 
to  that  same  time :  and  at  that  time  thy  )Kople  sliall  be  delivered, 
everyone  that  shall  be  found  written  in  the  book. 

"a.  And  many  of  them  that  tiecp  in  the  dort  of  the  earth 
diall  awake,  lome  to  tverlasting  life,  and  some  to  iAotxe  and  ever- 
lasting  cDnitmpt." 

Mere  we  have  certain  fectors  in  the  evolution  of  the  dogma  of 
the  Ijist  Judgment,  and  to  them  many  hundreds  of  other)  <:ould 
be  added.  Gradually  the  outlook  of  Jewry  in  the  future  was 
widened,  as  their  hopes  of  rc-estabtisbin^  their  polittcal  independ- 
ence were  again  and  attain  shattered,  and,  finally,  in  Christian 
circles  the  original  hope  of  the  "great  day"  for  the  Jews  was 
evolved  into  the  dogma  of  the  "  final  judgment "  of  the  whole 
world.  But  the  crude  elements  of  the  venfjcful  Judaism  were 
never  entirely  eliminated  from  it,  and  the  compiJet  of  the  final 
synt^ic.  by  includinR  such  ideas  among  the  "  Sayings."  shows 
himself  incapable  of  really  understanding  the  spirit  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Christ ! 

Out  (questioner  writes :  "1  am  much  interested  in  Theosopby, 
but  I  want  to  see  that  itx  views  tally  with  the  teachings  of  oot 
Great  Master."  True  'fheosophy  tallies  in  every  detail  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Christ,  but  the  difficulty  it  to  dt»ooTer  what  the 
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Christ  really  taught.  W'c  have  &ui-h  tmpt-ricct  nnd  contradictory 
accounts  from  ili«  first  two  oeniuries  Ihai  with  ih«  best  will  in  ihe 
world  it  lit  impossible  to  ^ct  at  the  truth  by  ordinary  means ;  but, 
of  course,  the  ordinnry  bclif^'cr  in  Christianity  who  Ims  rwid 
nothing  but  the  translation  of  a  very  Tcu-  selected  books  out  of 
a  huge  literature  of  whirh,  indcvd,  he  generally  knowj  not  even  the 
existence,  cannot  be  expected  even  to  appreciate  Che  problem. 


Question  130. 

IfAi/  is  tfu  nwauing  of  tkt  phrau  "a  high  print  afUr  the  nrdtr  of 
Mrhhizedei'*  t  And  fioiv  is  it  /Aat  Mttehitedrf  ii  referred  to 
at  iiamng  no  father  or  tmthf-r  1    [  1 900.) 

G.  R.  S.  M. — This  u  an  exceedingly  interesting  question,  and 
1  am  sorry  that  it  liA.t  been  forwarded  to  mc  at  a  lime  when  I 
cannot  get  at  my  books  of  reference,  Sliii,  even  with  their  help, 
1  doubt  whether  any  real  light  win  be  thrown  on  the  problem,  for 
it  is  just  one  of  iho:se  thousand  and  one  pu£r.le«  in  Jewi.-(h  and 
Christian  tradition  (rf  wliich  we  have  no  solution.  ITic  reason 
vhjr  the  Melchizedcc  tradition  is  of  special  interest  to  me  is  that 
.there  was  a  Gnuslic  school  called  the  Melchizedecians.  of  which 
we  know  nothing  beyond  the  name ;  now  we  might  be  content  to 
put  up  with  our  ignorance  on  this  point,  and  regard  it  aa  a  matter 
of  small  moment,  were  it  not  that  the  n.inie  Melchiiedec  comes 
into  great  prominence  in  the  Coptic  Gnostic  works.  In  not  only 
the  so-called  Pitlis  SopAin  treatise  and  the  Exlratft  from  the 
B«<ffti  of  tht  Savi&ur  (pTcscrvcd  in  the  Askew  Codex)  but  also 
in  Tlu  Book  ef  the  Great  Logos  actoriing  to  tht  Mytttry  (of 
the  Bruce  Codex),  Melchizcdec  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Great  Receivers  of  the  1-ight.  That  is  to  say,  it  i*  to  him  that  is' 
usigned  the  function  of  gathering  in  tbe  lighi-siiarks  (higher 
Egos)  and  carrying  them  into  the  Treasure  of  I.tght.  He  is  the 
Mptrnal  psychopomp  and  psychagc^e;  tbat  is  to  say,  tbe 
guide  and  conductor  not  of  souls,  but  of  spirits.  He  is  always 
HHOciated  with  Gabriel  in  this  task,  and  his  inyslcr>''naine  id 
given  as  Zorokothora. 

Now  these  two  great  powers  or  "  lights  '*  stand  respectively  for 
the  rwUrs  of  llie  sun  and  moon.  Mclchizedee  is,  therefore,  to  be 
equated,  not  with  tbe  sun,  but  with  the  sun-god,  the  repfc$«nutivo 
of  the  Logos ;  be  is  the  "  Legate  "  of  the  Supreme.     When  1  say 
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thai  Uis  inysteiy-nainc  U  given  xs  Zorokothota,  I  mean  that  in 
thas«  prociuas  Coptic  versions  of  oriftinal  (rreek  Cino^ttic  treatises, 
wc  Gild  one  if  not  iiiun:  systems  of  cypher  or  cr>-T>lic  names  and 
itentencea,  wliicli  an?  nowhere  explained,  luul  of  which,  1  believe, 
(he  key  was  only  ^iven  by  word  of  mouUi. 

Now  Melchi-2«di.'c  is  a  Semiiic  n.-imc.  Mclchi  •■  Mslck  (livb.) 
or  king.     Melcluredifc  is  then  King  Zedec. 

In  this  connection  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  in  the  ancient 
Phcenictan  sjfttciti  of  cosmogony,  compiled  by  Sanchouniiithon 
from  the  ancient  rcconJs  of  Tyrt,  and  iranstaled  into  Greek  by 
Philo  Byblus,  there  is  mention  of  Kinj^  f^ydic,  vrliu  liu  scwii 
sons,  who  form  the  company  o(  the  Great  Gods.  Kang  Sydic  or 
Zcdcc  is  cloarly  here  the  mythological  personification  of  the  sun- 
god,  in  the  ancient  Semitic  tradition.  He  is  the  rcprcaenialive  of 
the  S«lf-bom,  the  I'arcntlfss,  of  Him  who  has  no  father  and 
no  mother. 

The  high-priest  of  the  sun  would  naturally  bear  the  name  and 
be  honoured  by  the  attributes  of  ihc  god;  and  the  Melchiicdecs 
would  iherefoie  be  liu:  "  prie»tK  of  the  iiiovt  hiyb  God,"  and  tlieir 
Older  would  be  the  order  of  Melchizedec 

These  priests  would  in  all  protiability  be  initiates  of  the 
mysteries  of  Kinj?  Sydic  and  the  Seven,  and  indeed  the  Samo- 
thracian  mysteries  of  the  Kabirt  are  said  to  have  been  in  clos 
connection  with  this  ancient  Semitic  tnystery-tradition. 

I  have  now  thrown  down  on  paper  a  few  points  of  interest  and 
suggested  a  few  links. 

We  know  that  the  Gnostics  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
various  tnystcry-tradiliona  of  their  time;  we  are  further  informed 
that  one  of  their  schools  was  distinctly  named  tl»c  Mclchiiedecians. 
In  all  probability  they  did  not  so  name  themselves,  but  were  so 
called  by  ibeii  orthodox  opponents  bccau.v;  they  made  mucli  of 
Melcbisedec  in  their  mystery-tradition.  We  have  furUier  seen 
bow  the  lately-recovered  Coptic  Gnostic  works  throw  fuitlier  tight 
on  the  subject. 

Fuitbei,  the  outer  canonical  documeois  of  the  Xew  Covenant 
bear  distinct  trxcex  ofthii  inner  teaching — the  Mclchizedec  Ctadi- 
tJon  being  conflated  with  ttio  Christ  tradition,  a  moKl  natural 
blending. 

As  for  the  Old  Covenant  document*,  they  preserre  the  Melchi- 
>edec  myth  in  tbe  way  we  might  expect ;  the  Jewish  writers  took 
over   the  old  Semitic  tradiuon  and  worked   it   into  their  tribal 
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legends  for  (heir  own  purposes.  They  did  not  undcrsOind  the 
Melchizedec  myslery-IegL-nd,  but  ihey  knew  How  highly  it  wtis 
regarded  and  so  invoked  its  authority  in  favour  of  their  own 
unknown  past. 

The  points  of  interesl  lo  theowphisis  who  are  studenLs  of  the 
originitare:  Was  ihc  old  MclchiMdcctradition  prt-ser^-od ?  Had 
it  anything  in  do  witii  the  Hyksotc  mystery-tradition  ?  If  so,  had 
it  still  Ti;mdiiied  as  Me  of  ihc  secret  traditions  in  l^gypt?  Did 
Valtnlinus  iind  liis  pr«lcoc*sons  know  tl?  Was  Jesus  in  rtaility, 
among  oiher  things,  a  "  priest  after  the  order  of  Mckhizcdcc  "  in 
a  hihtorii;  as  well  as  in  n  my^ittc  sense  ? 

New  Testairtenc  research  is  a  dangerous  and  painful  pursuit  for  ^ 
any  but  those  who  ha^-e  bidden  orthodoxy  a  long  farewell. 


QuKsnos  iji. 

/sAfiu/tl  fie  giadif yon  ctntU  ghy  mr  an  inUrprtlation  of  the  fatiagt 
in  Isaiah  icArVA  reads :  "  /  rt/w  f^  /^rJ,  nn4  ifitrt  is  MneeJst^ 
I  farm  the  ligM  and  trtate  darktuss ;  /  moAe  fieate  and  ^Ttafe 
evii:  /  the.  Jjfrd  da  all  these  lAings."      The  dijjiiully  I  have  is: 
ivith  the.  ufords  implyiNU  tAf  dirtii  creation  aj  evil  iy  Cod.\ 
(1899.) 

G.  R.  S-  M.~The  pMUge  a  fram  TtaiaA  xlv.  fi-j.  It  is 
one  of  the  outbursts  of  what  is  CHllcd  the  "Second  Isaiah" 
or  "  Ueiileru-Isaiah,"  and  was  addressed  to  Cyrws  King  of  Persia, 
to  whom  the  Jews  were  looking  for  nstoration  to  Jeniialem. 
Cyrus  was  to  tie  Uidr  Messiah  or  Anointed-  The  whole  passage 
runs  BS  follows  in  rheyne's  translation  (pp.  77,  7S,  in  Hauptis' 
Polychrome  Bible): 

"Thus  .s.-iy3  Jhvu  to  Hb  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand 
I  have  grasped. 

Thut  the  nations  may  be  terrorstridcen  before  him,  and  that  I 
niay  unf{ird  the  loins  of  kings. 

To  open  doors  before  him,  and  that  gales  may  not  be  closed  ; 

I  myself  will  go  before  thee ;  ways  wil!  I  make  level. 

DooTS  of  bronze  wil!  I  break  in  pieces,  and  bars  of  iron  cut 
in  sunder ; 

And  I  will  give  thee  the  treasure:!  of  darkness  and  the  hoards  of 
secret  places; 

For  it  is  I,  Jhvu,  who  caL)  thee  by  thy  name,  I  the  God  of  Israel.'' 
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For  the  nke  of  Jacob,  my  Servant,  and  Israel  my  Chusen, 

1  call  thee  by  thy  name;  1  took  dclighi  in  thee  thougli  thou 
knewcsl  mc  not. 

I  am  |kvh,  and  there  is  none  eUre ;  beside  mc  there  is  no  Cod ; 

That  men  may  ;icknowledge,  botli  in  the  eti-it  and  in  iht-  wcsl, 

That  there  is  none  beside  me — I  am  Jmvk,  and  there  is  none 
else— 

Who  forms  light  and  creates  darkness,  who  makes  weirare  And 
creates  calamity, 

I,  Jhvh,  the  true  Cod,  am  the  author  of  all  ihia." 

With  this  passage  compare  the  outbursts  by  the  Siune  writer 
xli.  31  -fff.  (i^.  '/V.,  p.  69),  where  he  claims  that  the  Ood  of  the 
Jews  was  the  only  true  prophet,  all  the  other  gods  were  £als6 
prophets  Vahvcli  is  made  to  claim  chat  he  has  raited  Cyrus  to 
overthrow  the  empire  of  B;il>ylon.  "Already,"  says  Chcyne  in 
a  note  (p.  177),  outlining  the  conception  of  the  writer  of  the  out- 
burst, "there  are  koidc  highly- favoured  non- Israelites  whom  the 
one  true  God  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  Himself.  Chief  among  them 
is  CyruE,  whom  the  Second  Isaiah  nu  doubt  regards  as  a  worshipper 
of  the  PcT*iaii  god  of  light,  Ahuta-MaMla,  of  whosi;  .iiiinibrity 
to  the  Jhvii  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  some  reports  may  possibly 
have  reached  him.  To  liave  aimounoed  the  successful  career 
of  thli  noble-minded  king  and  warrior  is  olTered  as  a  proof  of 
Jhvh's  Mile  divinity.  Wliich  of  the  false  gods  lias  told  in  oracles 
llie  ihc  of (,'y(u»?" 

The  Babylonian  empire  fell  unregrettcd  by  llie  Babylonians  in 
gaft  blc  SuGTcring  under  the  weight  of  intolerable  burdens  to 
defray  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  an^hitecUiral  extravagance  of 
Uiclast  king,Nab)l-na'id,  the  people  welcomed  Cyms  as  a  saviour. 
All  cha-ti  «liared  in  this  joy,  and  among  them  the  Jewish 
communities,  who  took  adranUige  of  the  tKcasion  to  fmd  favour 
with  Uiv  conqueror  on  the  >irength  of  a  statement  that  they  bad 
been  on  his  side  all  along.  Doubtless  Cyrus  saw  through  it  all, 
but  considered  it  politic  to  have  tlie  intlueiiee  of  tlie  priests 
and  propheti  of  all  persuasions  in  his  composite  empire  on 
his  side). 

The  claim  that  Jhvh  was  the  only  Cod,  and  thai  Ike  (Cyrtut) 
wushts  Anointed,  was  gratifying  to  his  vanity,  for  it  pro^-cdtbat  the 
Jews  were  giving  him  of  ihcir  best.  The  ignorance  of  the  writer 
of  this  pathetic  epistle  (if  it  were  ever  s«iii  to  tlie  king)  must  luive 
amused  Cyrus,  for  the  writer  assumes  that  Cyiuadid  not  kiiow  ibut 
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the  God  over  all  was  one,  that  he  did  not  know  the  rundtunentalJ 
tcDct  of  his  own  faith  that  Ahura- Mazda  and  Ahriman  were  Iwin^ 
poven  oC  one  Deity-    (See  Gejgcr's  Zaratkustra  in  tht  GAlkAs  : 
Lapog.  1S97.) 

"Thv  i>ropIiet,"  writes  Cheyne,  "has  cMntradicted  Oriental 
duailisHi;  light  Aiid  dariiness,  he  says,  are  aJilce  ordained  by  Jhvh  " 
"(note,  p.  164)-  But  there  iras  no  dualism  in  the  vulvar  ^ensc  to 
oMilradici.  Oriental  dualism  Ls  precisely  the  same  as  Jewish  and 
Chriwian  dualism.  All  thrcv,  ToroastTiaoism,  Judaism  and 
ChristltDisin.  have  it,  and  it  is  dUlicult  to  ioiagine  how  iny  theory 
.  of  the  besinnin^»  can  avoid  dualism  as  its  second  stage,  or  refu8< 
*^/^  to  po&it  unity  &s  its  lint.  Every  ni^ligion,  philosophy  and  sdenc 
must  do  so.  Wc  have  the  somcvhat  crude  statement  that  Vahvel 
creates  evil.  Uut  il' Vahvch  is  made  identical  with  the  God  over 
all,  tlieii  all  must  inevitably  corae  Ironi  him.  Evil,  however,  wc  lore 
to  iliink,  does  not  exist  in  the  universe ;  it  Is  a  wrong  word  to 
use  In  connection  with  thingif  kosmic.  Wi>  love  to  think,  and 
rightly  think,  thai  the  great  universe  is  beautiful  and  good ;  evil 
is  a  term  employed  only  eoncemtng  the  little  universe,  man.  But 
all  this  is  a  war  of  wurds.  For  instance,  some  of  the  wi.'iest  have 
tv'fuwd  the  term  good  to  the  universe.  God  alone  is  good ;  tho 
unhreiw  it  beautiful,  hut  not  gttod,  whereas  man  is  neither  beauti- 
ful nm  iCKxl,  hut  htr  may  heeome  so ;  thus  teaches  the  Tlirice- 
gTMtesi.  and  tA->  tntit>h(  PUto.  Thit  simply  means  that  we  know  that 
ihr  ictMxl  is  aiUiw  us,  and  thai  we  ever  stri^'e  after  it ;  what  is  below 
us  w«-  (boliiihty  regard  as  enl,  whereas  it  is  not  evil,  but  for  others 
in  the  kiwt  slajtcs  of  deretopment  it  h  good.  But  for  God  there 
is  no  lieh>w  ix  at^ftw ;  fiw  Him  Ye*ierday  and  To-day  arc  the  same ; 
l^ht  and  Itarknrss;  Ciood  and  Evil.  The  ultiniaie  identifi- 
cation of  Good  and  Bvit  fn^vrJi  the  Good  is  wisdom  ;  the  idcnti- 
(ie»(it»n  of  them  Mriin/f  the  Evil  is  retrogression  and  loss  of 
cvina-iooutcM,  Riid  the  antipodes  of  wisdom,  the  ignorance  that  wc 
ahoMld  «H  >tnve  to  Rvtiid. 


QUKSTIOS    IJl. 

(I)  .4m<*«I«V  *»  Malt  lU  34,  C*rtst  mmt  mt  to  stti peaa but  a 
>IViwW  *•    ttrik.      ft    Vrit  X'!  (^  ^^  ^"^'^  ^f'  '"''**  ^  '^^ 
mbiMn  jf  hmwhit.     /«  Liikc  xiv.  36,  our  paimls,  irvtAer$t 
imdtiitl*l%  «*tf  «w  MM  Atvj  etv/i,  are  to  he  haled. 
^  fm  M«ll.  xix  I  l-I  i,  it  karribit  rit*  is  appanntfy  rtammen 
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by  Jesus.     Some  tariy  ChrisHans,  intituh'ng  Orij^,  ort  m4 

to  haX'e  pm^listti  this  and  lt<ome  euituhs. 
(3)  N€nt\  art  these  ttaMngt  nutfunTit  in  Iht  stmt  of  teiitg  taught 

by  tht  rtal  Christy     What  is  to  it  the  canon  a/  judgment  in 

regard  to  the  truth  or  otktnmu  of  the  Goif*ls1 
(4>    faiiing   a    canon,    UvtiM  it    n<ft   ft   wise  to  tittirtiy  tsehtw 

the    Gospels  as    absotuttly   untrustivortky   and    misftaJiHgl 

(1901.) 


C  R  S.  M.— (i.)  The  mystical  CJnoslic  exegesis  of  all  such 
"diirk  sayings,^  applies  the  SBine  cncthoj  or  mtcrpreLition  10 
Ihu  passage*  quoted  as  to  the  saying  about  our  "parents."  The 
"sword  "  is  the  symtral  of  enmity  betmxn  the  higher  and  lower 
nature;  it  is  a  fiery  svrord,  the  fire  of  "bapUtm,"  which  bums  up 
all  impurity  and  "Jc/ar(i/M"off  ihe  "abofc"  from  thc"below,** 
the  "good "from  the  "evil"  elements,  the  "broiher"  firom  the 
"sister."  Our  "lives"  again  are  the  "lower"  ratiire,  the 
"  aniBial."  But  these  sayings  have  a,  still  wider  scope  and  import, 
and  are  not  to  be  applied  simply  to  the  individual  economy  oC 
Ihe  disciple,  for  it  is  very  jaicnt  that  this  "separation"  wrought 
in  the  individual  himself  cuts  him  off  10  a  large  extent  also  from 
'  Ihe  *'  world,"  the  normal  en^-ironmenl,  and  (h.u  ihi$  separation 
is  fett,  and  Cor  the  roost  part  resented.  It  is  snid,  moreover,  that 
whenever  there  is  a  strong  pouring  forth  of  spiritual  power,  there 
is  always  a  strong  reaction,  and  this  must  be  patent  to  e^'cry  one 
who  has  studied  the  historj'  of  religion.  In  the  mo«l  litcml  of 
literal  senses,  then,  the  saying  about  the  swufxl  has  been  verilied 
In  Chrtstendotn.  Compare  with  ihft  whole  of  ihit  teaching  the 
setting  of  the  Bhagavad  6VM,  and  Ihe  relatives  drawn  up  on  either 
ddc  in  the  conflict. 

(iL)  Touchirm:  the  question  uT  the  marrying  of  di^Yirced  persons, 
it  is  repotted  lliat  the  disciples  were  confused  at  the  Master's 
answer,  and  thought  tiial  He  cortdvnincd  all  niarria^.  Perceiv* 
ing  their  dilhculty  He  continued:  "All  men  cannot  reodvc  this 
saying,  save  they  to  whom  it  is  ^ven.  Por  there  are  some 
eunuchs,  which  were  so  bom  from  their  mother's  womb:  and 
there  arc  some  eunuchs,  which  were  niade  etmucli«  of  men ; 
and  there  be  eunuclis,  which  have  nude  themselves  eunuchs  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it, 
let  him  receive  it" 

Tlic  linal  formula  itidicates  anotber  "dark  saying."     If  it  be 
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permiswble  to  baxard  an  inicrprcution  on  the  lines  of  common 
•ense  And  on  th«  ^t-ncral  wisdom  teaciiing  of  the  Moiten  o(  the 
liTcat  religions,  it  all  seems  clear  enough.  Tbc  passage  suHcn 
somcwluit  in  tranxUtion,  tbc  stress  coming  on  the  vron({  wards. 
Onlj  those  to  wham  it  is  given  can  accept  the  conditions  of 
Celibacy.  Most  men  cannot  do  no  i  laiie^,  arc  not  udled  upon 
to  do  so.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  lh«  world  should  ape 
tlic  ascetic  life ;  Day,  "  cdibacy  "  mcrdy  is  not  necessarily  a  higher 
slate,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  motive.  Some  are  bom  impotent 
(perhaps  we  may  speculate,  in  consequence  at  some  abuse  or  of 
self-imposed  celibacy  fot  a  selfish  purpose  in  a  previous  life)* 
some  are  forced  into  celibacy — either  by  tJie  means  suggested  by 
the  questioner,  or  by  dmgs,  or  by  roirs  taken  in  ignorance  and 
punishable  by  death  as  among  the  Vestals ;  others  do  so  because 
of  their  looging  (or  spiritiul  things. 

In  the  third  category  alone  arc  lo  be  fourxl,  «rc  must  supposei 
those  whose  celibacy  is  approved  by  the  Master,  and  even  here 
wc  arc  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  spiritual  scl&^tnc»s  in  many 
casus.  What,  however,  is  of  interest  is  tliat  a»  we  have  here  in 
all  probability  an  authentic  saying  of  the  Christ,  then  atevrdiiif; 
la  vrlAffdox  traJiti<in,  in  the  very  year  of  the  ministry,  the  Master 
declares  ttial  "there  It  eunuchs  which  have  made  ihemseU-es 
eunuchs  for  liic  kingduia  of  heaven's  sake."  Who  were  these 
"eunuchs'';  who  were  these  celiL>ate«?  Were  they  only  lli« 
£»eocs ;  or  dues  the  Master  speak  in  general  terms  ?  If  He 
speaks  of  the  Esseiios,  then  we  have  in  cxisienct:  men  and  women 
who  WL-re  celibates  for  the  "kingdom  of  heaven's  sake"  ifefi^ 
that  n<w  gospel  of  the  kingdom  was  preached  uctrordiiig  to  othe^ 
teachings.  If  He  speaks  generally — then  we  liave  His  cndorse- 
iiieni  nf  Pagan  practices,  and  the  declaration  that  some  of  the 
Heathen  did  these  thin^js  for  "tlie  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake." 
We  leave  our  orthodox  particularists  to  lahe  which  hom  of  the 
diknuna  they  prefer. 

Origen,  mighty  intellect  though  be  was.  misundenstood ;  at 
the  same  lime  it  may  be  remarked  that  tlic  "  priests  of  Altys " 
were  the  relic  of  u  oncv  widv-spread  archaic  rite  whidi  in  these 
ancient  animal  days  was  perhaps  Che  only  means  of  dominating 
certain  piiwtions. 

(iii.)  The  above  rematks  go  towariU  an  answer  lu  thb  question ; 
as  to  a  canon  of  judgment,  it  cau  only  be  acquired  by  every  one 
for  himsdf.     The  test  is  simply:   Is  this  saying  true?     Then  it 
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matters  little  whether  it  was  spoken  historically  by  this  or  that 
teacher.  Personalty,  we  see  no  reason  to  reject  the  sayings  referred 
to ;  they  seem  to  us  to  be,  in  every  probability,  authentic  utter- 
ances of  the  Christ,  whether  during  the  year  of  the  ministry  or 
during  the  post-resurrection  period,  matters  little. 

(iv.)  The  last  question  requires  little  answer  in  the  Vahan. 
It  proceeds  from  the  same  attitude  of  mind  (though  it  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  the  very  antipodes  of  it)  which  declares  the 
whole  of  the  Gospels  to  be  literally  and  infallibly  inspired  by 
the  Spirit  of  Wisdom.  The  "  sword  "  to  which  the  Master  referred 
is  sometimes  called  "Vivelta"  in  Sanskrit,  and  this  is  generally 
translated  "  discrimination "  in  English.  Discrimination  does 
not  confuse  absolute  and  relative,  does  not  throw  the  whole 
cai^o  overboard  because  a  few  sacks  of  wheat  are  spoiled,  or  even 
half  the  ship-load  damaged. 
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DIVISION  XLVII 
the  greeks,  the  egyptians,  and  gnosticism 

Question  133, 

/  Aave  seen  it  stated  that  ideas  are  re-embodied  in  the  same  way  as 
souls  are  reincarnated.  If  so,  the  present  theosopMciU  ideas 
must  have  been  anticipated  in  antiquity ;  I  suppose  we  must 
look  to  the  East  for  the  last  incarnation  of  Tkeosophy. 
(.897.) 

G.  R.  S.  M. — This  subject  has  been  already  dealt  with  to  some 
extent  in  my  papers  on  the  Later  Fiatonists  and  Gnostics  which 
have  appeared  in  Lucifer  during  the  past  twelve  months.  The 
problem  is  exceedingly  complex,  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
use  labels  and  confine  the  meanings  of  words  to  our  own  limited 
conceptions  of  things  theosophical.  Again,  no  prior  combinatioD 
of  ideas  can  be  said  to  be  re-embodied  in  exactly  the  same  com- 
bination ;  but  that  one  can  trace  some  of  the  same  tendencies  in 
our  own  day  which  have  already  played  their  part  on  the  human 
stage  in  the  past  is  patent  to  the  student  of  history,  not  only  in- 
side the  sphere  of  theosophical  ideas,  but  also  outside  their  pale. 
Nor  have  we  to  go  so  far  as  the  technical  East  to  find  the  traces 
of  such  ideas,  or  rather  of  similar  combinations  of  such  ideas. 
The  student  should  read  A  Literary  History  of  Early  Christianity 
(London  :  a  vols.;  1893),  by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Crutwell,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  fact.  The  period  dealt  with  is  the  Ante-Nicene, 
that  is,  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  present  era,  and  up  to  the 
Council  of  Nic!ea,  325  A.n.  On  pp.  252-254  of  his  first  volume 
Mr  Crutwell  writes : 

"  We  have  now  traced  the  outlines  of  the  three  great  types  of 
heresy  which  distracted  the  Ante-Nicene  Church,  together  with 
some  of  their  combinations.     We  have  shown  that  they  proceeded 
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from  three  main  sources — <i)  Jutkism,  pure  or  mixed;  (8>OncnUl 
or  corrupted  I'latonisoi,  inclLtdtfij;  a  raavt  of  doctrinet  from  the 
remotest  regions  imperfectly  fused  logetlier ;  aiid  {$)  the  dialectioil 
apparatus  of  Greek  pbitosopby  playing  upon  conceptions  at  bottom 
Judaic  or  Fnniheiitic. 

"Thi:  fiist  of  these  produced  tlit;  Ebionitc  form  of  ChrisaAniLy, 
the  second  the  Gnostic,  the  third  the  Unitarian.  Thejc  three 
forms  have  died  out  so  far  as  tlicir  outward  presentation  is  con- 
cerned, but  their  spirit  i»  l>y  no  meaiix  dcaii.  In  tlic  seething 
ferment  of  opinions  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  difficult  lo  per- 
ceive the  analogues  of  each  of  them.  Kbionism  i$  reviving  under 
the  guise  of  Biblical  theologyt  which  seeks  to  restrict  the  genuine 
Christian  dogma  to  that  form  of  it  which  historical  criticism  cduce'i 
from  tlic  New  resiaiiieiiL  The  brilliant  and  aiiggextive  wurks  of 
Matthew  Arnold  aie  the  best  known  exponents  of  this  line  of 
thought,  whereby  die  person  of  Christ  is  reduced  to  nearly  human 
dimeruions,  and  the  miraculous  element  in  it  classed  as  A^a^giiui*. 
Unitariantsm,  as  the  name  implies,  still  holds  its  ground;  and  in 
the  works  of  MiUliricau  and  ad)er$  riac.i  to  u  lofty  height  of  spiritu- 
ality, far  transcending  the  metaphysical  restrictions  on  which  tlie 
system  is  logically  based.  But  It  is  Gnosticism,  the  hydra-headed, 
the  Protean,  that  looms  highest  on  the  horijton,  And  once  more 
darkens  it  by  in  huge  but  shapelc:3S  bulk.  We  are  not  alluding 
to  the  current  supcmaturalism  of  a  magical  or  theurgic  character, 
Which'  in  divers  forms  is  ne^-erthelest  making  way.  both  in  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protectant  countries.  Wo  speak  here  only  of  its 
intellectual  aspect,  vhich  in  the  twofold  sense  of  a  theosophy  and 
a  science  is  manifestly  reappearing  among  mankind.  As  a 
theosophy,  Gnosticism  rests  upon  the  faculty  of  spiritual  intuition 
among  ihose  favoured  souls  who,  by  discipline  or  natural  inuglit, 
arc  enabled  to  transcend  the  physical  sphere  and  penetrate  the 
mechanism  of  the  unseen  universe.  The  recent  influx  of  urioital 
ideas  and  systems  into  the  higher  culture  of  Europe  has  un- 
doubtedly opened  a  jKith  of  development  of  which  at  present  ve 
sec  only  the  beginning.  As  a  vast  syncretistic  edifice  of  religious 
thoi^t.  Gnosticism  n  even  more  distinctly  re-appi-aring,  though 
in  place  of  th«  cosmogonical  structures  of  the  old  .Gnostics  we 
meet  with  a  comparative  survey  of  die  religious  ideas  of  humanity 
founded  on  the  method  of  science,  (roni  the  point  of  view  of  llie 
critical  philosophy  introduced  by  Kant.  The  science  of  religion 
iias  not  yet  proceeded  far  enough  in  its  syntheus  lo  evolve  tlie 
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conception  of  a  univeruti  reltgmn.  Bui  unless  the  human  mind 
Is  to  rest  contenl  iriih  the  dogmuic  nan posiu$inu  of  Agnosticism, 
which  is  a  highly  iinprobftblc  rviuiU,  wc  may  expect  to  six:  in  th« 
nol  distiint  funire  n  vast  leJigious  flnictiire  essentially  correspond- 
ing to  the  great  systems  or  Basilidcs  and  \'itkntinus,  transcending 
them  indcL-d  in  ll^e  soundness  of  its  mctaphvucol  bastt  and  in 
the  |iuriiy  or  its  incthod,  bul  cciuallj'  with  them  indudin;  the 
Christian  revelation  as  one  of  many  viemcnts  to  be  abawbcd  in 
its  comprehensive  SGhcmc" 

There  is  very  little  lo  find  tiiilt  wtili  in  th«  above  sketch  of  the 
situation :  it  reveals  the  mind  of  an  aeute  observer,  and  shows 
huw  patent  ace  the  bets  to  a  student  ol'  the  liisiory  of  ideas.  If, 
then,  a  knowledge  of  past  incarnationit  throws  the  strongest  light 
on  the  mokc'up  of  jimenl  clmmcter ;  how  much  more  important 
is  ibe  sitidy  of  the  paai  life  of  a  body  of  idea^?  The  intelligent 
Dhservaiion  and  comprehension  of  the  present  evolution  of  thought 
is  ottt  of  the  highest  branches  of  the  great  actence  of  life  vf  whicb 
Th«o«ophy  is  a  synonym. 


QuasTiOK  134 

i>id  the  Gmslii  (uich'ttg  indudt  or  pwttludt  the  prettnct  in  mam's 
naturt  of  both  iht  Divitte  ami  AjiMaa  t    {i&^^.) 

O.  R.  S.  M. — ^The  Gnostic  teaching  on  this  point  was  identical 
wriili  our  o^vn  thcosophical  ideas.  Tfie  Gnostics  uught  that  the 
way  up  to  union  with  the  Divine  was  divided  into  many  stages  j 
Chat  men  could  become  gods,  and  finally  ( jod. 

Believing  as  they  did  in  evolution,  they  carried  the  idea  to 
Its  logicftl  conclusion,  and  t>crceiv«d  the  patent  fact  that  man- 
kind as  at  present  constituted,  is  in  vnriuus  stages  of  de^'clopincnt. 
Thus  they  divided  humankind  into  three  cUksc«:  (a)  the 
lowest  or  Hylics  were  those  who  were  so  entirely  dead  to  spiritual 
things  that  they  were  as  The  Ilylc  or  unperceptive  matter  of  the 
world ;  {ir)  ibe  inteiinedtaie  class  were  called  Psychics,  for  though 
believers  in  things  spiritual,  lliey  were  beho'vrs  simply,  and 
requii^  "mimcles"  and  signs  lo  strengthen  their  faith;  [e) 
whereas  the  rncunuitics  or  Spirtiual,  the  highest  cUus,  were  those 
capable  of  knowlddge  of  sjMntiial  matters,  those  who  could 
rt-ccive  the  Gnosis. 

Uul  ti)e  Pneuinaties  tliemsdves  were  also  in  \'ajious  stages  of 
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'advanccnncnt  towards  perfection.  (Gnosis  was  but  the  beginning 
of  the  W^y.  Only  witeii  a  man  had  become  a  Christ  could  one 
say  that  the  [>ivinc  was  realty  manifest  in  hitn,  tliough  even  then 
not  fully,  lit-  had  bc<:oiiic  it  goU,  but  not  yci  was  he  at  one  w'llh 
the  f^ogos.     He  wa?  a  Son  of  God,  but  not  yd  God  Himsflf. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Divine  was  in  everything,  in  the  lowest 
of  men,  in  animals,  in  planlx,  in  stones.  For  all  things  were  made 
by  Him,  and  in  Him  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. 
But  all  below  the  Chrl.tt  had  ihe  lUvinc  implicit  in  thutn  and  not 
yet  unfolded.  This  "  manifestation  of  the  Sons  of  (ind"  was  the 
consummation  of  human  evolution  for  the  Gnostic  philosophers, 
and  J«sus  for  them  was  one  of  tliiMe  Sons  of  God. 

In  present  day  theosophical  nomenclature,  this  stage  of  per- 
fection lA  spoken  of  as  the  attainment  oT  the  MirvAnic  conscious' 
ncss.  This  stupendous  consummatian  marks  a  grand  stage  in  the 
Great  Journey,  when  the  Di%-!ne  doiimaiet  the  human,  the  point 
of  balance  being  on  what  is  called  the  Buddhic  plan?  Only 
wlien  tiK  Divine  dominates  the  human  docs  it  bcootnes  manifist ; 
until  that  stage  is  reached  it  ts  iniplicit,  germinal,  unmanifesl. 

Kor  though  the  Divine  exists  in  all  m.inkind,  the  majoriiy  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  its  presence  \  many,  however,  bdicvv  in  it  and 
sense  it  dimly,  while  some  bf^tin  to  feel  it  in  greater  abundance 
and  continually,  and  of  tho»e,  again,  a  few  know  it  throughout 
their  wbolc  being. 

The  Divine  and  hunian  arc  then  actuai  in  men  only,  for  as 
Hermes  says,  he  who  has  not  the  Mind  does  r>ot  deserve  lo  be 
called  a  man.  In  the  rest  of  hunun  kind  ibe  Divine  is  in  tlicm 
only  f>0tenii<i!ly. 

The  difference  between  Gnostic  and  popular  Christian  docltine 
on  this  point  is  that  whereas  the  initiated  philosophert  taught  a 
anivetsal  creed  and  a  possibility  for  all  men,  the  popular  exagge- 
ration creeled  an  exclusive  d<%ma  which  asserted  that  Jesus  was, 
and  will  be,  the  only  Christ,  and  btill  farther  that  lie  was  my  God 
of  very  God,  thus  confounding  and  confusing  the  verities  of  ^c 
Gnosis,  and  making  the  whole  Universe  and  Godhead  centre  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  alone.  Tbetv  is  no  harm,  of  courte,  in  an 
ignorant  believer  thus  identifying  his  uwn  [lartieular  teacher  with 
God,  and  it  is  one  of  the  old,  old  ways,  wc  arc  told,  of  reaching 
10  higher  things,  provided  of  coutm  tlte  believer  docs  not  impose 
his  ignorance  on  others ;  the  outrage  consists  in  fanaticc  forcing 
ihcir  bcbef  on  those  who  prefer  tlic  teaching  of  the  Gnosis — 
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vMch  was  (he  doctrine  of  the  Clirist  to  tliose  who  could  luidH^ 
stand  a  higher  \-iew  of  the  Infinite  I^re. 


QuKsnoN  135. 

"  The  glyph  of  the  Ma^daltnty  out  ef  whom  seven  i/evifs  anrt  eas/, 
Am  ytt  l6  hf  understood,  and  the  myshry  of  Christ  and  the 
SevcH  /Eons,  ChurcfuSt  cr  AsumbUa  {tuUsitc)  in  entry  man, 
xi'iH  npt  bt  without  si^mfiiarue  to  every  student  of  Tfuosofhy. 
Tfua  data  art  (ommon  to  all  GhosIu anoiogy." — Mead,  Simon 
iAa^MS,  p.  jy.     IVhat  d>es  thii  wean  t    (1900.) 


G.  R,  S.  M. — The  Mugdalcnc  out  of  whom  scvvn  dcyJIs  were  ^^ 
cast  i«,  in  my  opinion,  a  refic  of  the  Mj-sii  r,  :.  1.  Iiing  of  inner  v^< 
Cbristiamty.     It  is  the  gly[ih  of  the  Soplua  iranstcircd'toTBS     ^ 
lit.ttOfi<:al  ]>Un^     Onr.  of  the  synonyms  nf  itio  Sojihia  was  .riuiiicu8j__ 
Tc  "lustful  one"  nr  harlut,  that  is  to  say  the  soul  lusting  aftVr  fj 
^ingH  of  matter  j  the  .tame  cycle  of  idois  lies  at  the  bnctc  of^e 
inventions  of  the  TTiurch  Talhers  concerning  "Simon  Magus," 
who  they  laid  Imvelled  about  with  &  harlot  called  Helen.     Helen 
y  was  thv  soul  impiisoned  in  matter,  Uie  "lust  sheep,"  for  whose 


saltation  the  CKrist  (Simon),  the  Good  Shepherd,  tlcsctnded. 
pinion  (Shenieali)  is,  in  another  range  of  symliols,  ilie  sun,  and 
Helen  (Selene)  the  moon.  The  "seven  dt-vils"  art-  presumably 
the  seven  powers  of  the  soul  turned  towards  matter,  the  seven 
"vices";  when  the  soul  "repents"  (repentance  in  Greek  sigTi|5'- 
in^  literally  "c¥ange  of  mind"),  tlie  powers  turn  towards  the 
Light-world,  the  things  of  spirit,  and  tlie  "vices"  arc  transmuted 
into  "  virtues."  The  seven  Churches  or  A^seinblJea  are,  from  one 
point  of  view,  thcTncratchics  of  atoms  composing  the  seven 
'Jprincipleit'';  they  are  the  sevenfold  veil  of  Isis. (Sophia  anS 
Mul!iLrnalurc),.tJie  world-soul;  the  cnat^f  many  (seven,  m\A  lU 
perm  ti  tat  ions  and  cum  bi  nations)  culours.  Otitis  (the  Christy  the 
Logos)  is  the  "  Mi\\ei,"  the  threefold  spiritual  substance,  the 
*^robe  of  g'ory,"  the  "coaPwoven  without  seam  tliiuughoiit " ; 
thtis  making  up  the  number  ten,  the  perfect 
^prindplcs"-  •' 
lltctiL 
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three  of  which  arc  in  all 


number  _or  *!>, 
but  the  '"'perfect"  sdU  ^' 
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Question  136. 

tf^at  ttMU  tiu  rtasoH  of  the  fear  ani  anfuiim  into  iahi<h  the  pmttrs 
wtrt  ihfitwn  hy  guitig  nt  the  vesturt  of  light  Tvi/h  n'hieh  /esut 
^ifoi tiothid,  as dacribtdin  theViim  Sophia?    (1899.) 

G.  R-  S.  M. — It  is  always  rliflinilt  to  venture  on  an  interpreta- 
tion oF  documents  whirh  trrat  of  tlie  iny*t<:>riet  of  initiation,  and 
it  is  especially  so  in  the  lase  of  ibe  Piitis  Sophia  document,  which 
has  preserved  for  u*  jwirt  of  tlif  inm-r  wat:hiiig>  of  a  school  vrhich, 
beyond  all  others,  delighted  in  tlie  most  abstruse  speculations  on 
the  naiunj  of  God,  the  wurld  and  man. 

The  Greek  Gnostic  docimicnts  preserved  for  ns  in  Coptic  trans- 
lation in  ihc  Askew  and  Bruce  rodires  contain  details  of  so  com- 
plicated and  enigmatical  a  nature  that  no  ont^  has  at  present  been 
able  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  here  and 
there  in  these  writings,  passages  of  transcendent  beauty  and  of 
illuminating  intonKity  rc*-eal  themselves  unaided,  arxl  to  one  of 
these  our  questioner  refers. 

A  tbeosophiod  xTudent  of  Gnostic  bent,  who  U  really  in  love 
with  the  soul  of  thii^is,  and  who  knows  that  all  the  sceniiiig  com- 
plexity and  unintvUt^biliiy  of  these  great  sy»iems  is  but  the  work- 
ing out  of  a  simple  type  of  spiritual  life  of  infinite  possibilities  of 
self-permutation  and  »elf-coml>inalion,  should,  however,  not  be 
dismayed  wKcn  he  docs  not  understand,  but  raiher  be  the  more 
determined  to  At  himself  by  the  necessary  study  lo  realise  that 
the  mighty  mazes  of  his  "  ancestors,"  as  the  pupils  of  Henn«8 
would  have  phrased  it,  arc  not  without  a  plan. 

The  Piitis  ^hia  and  the  allied  treatises  are,  therefore,  rcgarckd 
by  the  present  writer  as  a  challenge  to  the  industry  of  (heosophiea! 
students  in  our  own  day — not,  of  course,  a  challenge  to  all  students, 
or  even  to  the  majority  of  them,  but  to  lho>e  few  who  yearn  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  creative  energy  and  the  eternal  type 
of  the  worlds  and  man.  But  lo  fit  oneself  for  the  task  re-iuires 
long  preliminary  trair>ing  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
anoKtr)'  and  cnTironmcnt  of  the  Gnostic  thinkers. 

When  the  prcMjni  writer  put  forward  the  Pistit  Sofhia  treatise 
in  EngHih  dress,  he  [>romised  a  commentary  on  its  contents.  In 
order  to  fulfil  this  promise,  however,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  myt.ti<^s  cii>eciatly  uf  the  two 
first  centuries  (b.c.  100— a.d.  100)  and  the  Ut>ostic  schools  ot 
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die  6nt  two  ceinaritt  of  mr  oa.  Tfan  studr  t31  take  jrmt%, 
bul  the  ultinute  object  in  new  1%  tf  pouibte,  to  tfaroFW  sonic  lif^ 
on  the  direct  Gnostic  wriunga.  whicfa  hiTe  so  far  eniifclj 
InlBcil  the  pencWUioa  of  the  keeoeM  intellecta,  and  to  show 
tbcir  proper  rdaboft  10  Chnstitfulj',  and  how  the;  reflect  a  ray  of 
the  ti^  of  the  Knai  >Ca>UT, 

Al  pfdcnl,  bt»Ky^,  tlie  writtf  bcsiutcs  10  pol  forward  aa  in- 
terpretilwr  in  sny  bai  a  nwHt  icoUtne  bshion,  for  be  fav  leanu 
by  <rq>enenoe  that  10  baiard  iolcqireatiaBs  dependent  on  so- 
eiitted  "  intutlioo "  ilone,  unchecked  tj  ibc  aeeeaauy  disopSn* 
of  kotorkal  ratearcb,  is  bw  tl>e  pBing  «r  tlie  Osaa  of  oonfnioa  ax 
the  Pdion  of  cnigiM. 

He  would,  therefore,  ask  his  readers  to  give  him  tine  to  onn- 
|itete  bis  present  studka,  before  fuifillir^  hb.  promise. 

Meanwhile,  with  regard  to  the  present  questiim  be  tcntitfes  on 
a  few  remarks,  though  with  every  hcsiution ;  for  t}iutij(li  no 
historical  considerations  need  distract  our  attention  from  tlie  en- 
joyment of  the  beautiful  dt-schpiion  uf  the  ligbt-tobc  of  the  Gloriiied 
One,  yet  stxing  thai  vre  are  l>cing  i>ennttted  a  glance  ihrof^h  the 
r>pen  doon  of  the  Kanctuary  of  holy  things,  nu  profane  pen  can 
presume  to  exi>la>n,  ar  even  inielligenlly  descrihc,  thcglortous  light 
thAl  di7j.Ics  our  unaccustomed  senses. 

The  Master,  "  Jt-Mis  the  Living  One,"  is  rtveakd  to  Hb  db- 
ciplei  in  His  real  form ;  the  cfTulgcocy  of  light  radiated  &ora  the 
iun  of  HiN  being  blinds  their  earthly  eyes  and  His  form  as  man 
fado  from  their  gaze-  It  is  on-ing  to  this  glorious  robe  of  light 
ihAt  He  can  come  and  go  at  will ;  He  can  pass  through  all  Uic 
spheres,  all  6mtament&,  all  regions.  This  vesture  of  povrer  anni- 
hilates all  space ;  and  this  space  is  cvco'^rhere  living  and  intelligent 
to  ihc  uyc  of  the  sccr.  For  space  is  the  living  soul  of  things — 
jiuwvrs,  dominions,  principalities,  witl)  their  countless  servants 
and  minLslen,  from  the  greatest  soul  to  the  tiruest  in  thin  system, 
each  Gxbting  in  the  other  in  uncrtding  fashion,  and  all  being  the 
niyrtJtd'fold  "appearances"  of  tlie  (h'er-couL  But  He,  the 
Master,  is  kiii|{  of  space.  He  is  of  the  nature  i^  tbc  Mind.  His 
robe  is  woven  hy  the  OTderinj^  power  of  His  spiritual  intelligence 
into  a  perfect  copy  of  the  eternal  Cosmos,  the  Divine  Order. 
Hut  the  Suul  of  things  is  not  yet  in  order,  it  is  partly  chaotic. 
And  tliat  wluch  is  chaotic  fear»  the  Divine  Order,  for  at  its 
«l>proacli  it  must  bow  down  and  wur^hip  and  so  givo  up  its  tran- 
sient   nature    in   submission   to   ihat-which-ts-etcmally.     licncc 
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the  powers  oT  cvrrjr  plane  aic  said  to  be  in  fear  and  confusion 
on  the  iippru.ich  of  the  Mnstct.  for  His  |iiuml|;c  through  them 
reniinds  ih«ai  of  the  law. 

I)ut  tUh  is  only  one  tiny  scintilla  lion  of  nn  ideu  concemin];  lliis 
stupendous  subject,  for  the  rf^lity  of  one  single  my  of  a  I>ivin« 
truth  is  so  transrcndcnt  that  it  can  l)c  manifcsicd  in  an  Infinity  of 
modes,  '['lit  writer  oi  thix  jiurt  of  our  treatise  hits  done  his  best 
to  poiirtray  i^ic  graphic  and  dramatic  form  of  one  of  these  modes; 
but  no  '*  tongue  of  Oenh  "  uin  dcscriht;  the  rcitlity,  seeing  that  the 
infinite  possibilities  of  man's  Divine  naturtt  are  beyond  the  cnm- 
prehension  of  hh  physical  bcin^.  And  even  so  much  as  our 
writer  describes  was  originally  intended  only  for  those  who  had 
submitted  to  the  discipline  of  the  holy  life.  Ouistdc  this  circle  it 
would  only  be  misunderstood  ^  on  the  one  hand  It  would  lend 
itself  to  supenitilion  or  vain  prelcnsionti.  and  on  the  ott>er  it  would 
meet  with  denial  and  lidicule.  It  was  this  Uck.  of  coniprchemion 
which  hounded  the  Gnosis  out  of  Christendom  in  the  early 
centuries ;  will  it  mcel  with  the  same  fate  to-day  f 


QUFSTIOX  117- 

/Anr  HMMy  ytari  0/  tiltnu  xvert  tnjotnrii  on  thou  sttking  admit- 
faiie  to  (he  iiHtr  Pylkagarean  &A>.'^st  Mr  Mtad,  im  /as 
Orphetu,  iays  that  siltntt  wai  re^trtd  of  firM'itimiers  dnnng 
the  fiftl  two  itagn  of  thfir  probation  :  he  wys  the  finl  sfaj^e 
tafttJ  ttt-i'  years,  btti  does  not  menttoti  the  duration  of  the  steond 
Stage.  Am  I  n,i>h/  in  if/ieviag  that  a  fiw  years'  si/ewe  was 
imfoied!    {1900.) 

G.  R.  S.  M.— We  unfortunately  do  not  possess  any  dcl&iled 
infonnatton  on  tliis  interesting  point;  it  m  jfrneraJ/r  sUtcd  that 
the  stricteu  rule  of  the  I^thagutcan  discipline  enacted  a  five 
years'  silence.  'I'lius  we  hear  that  Apolloniu-s  uf  Tyana  pnsxed 
lii-c  years  without  opening  his  mouth,  and  that  the  Gnostic 
teacher  Basilides,  in  intitation  of  I'ythogoias,  exacted  a  live  j-ears' 
ailetKe  from  his  disciples.  Elsewhere  we  leam  tKit  A))uUoniu« 
required  four  years  to  be  spent  in  silence  by  his  pupils ;  but  this 
may  be  a  mistake  of  his  biographer  or  of  a  copyist,  and  wc  should 
read  the  usual  live  yeais.  Whether  or  not  the  probationary 
d^ree  of  Hearer,  during  which  the  neophyte  received  instruction 
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Inil  N-iiHtHit  the  privitege  nf  questioning  his  leaclicT,  mu  part  of 
ihe  live  years  is,  to  my  knowledge,  nowhere  itAted. 

If  we  then  arc  to  believt:  that  so  long  a  period  u  fi^t  >'ears  of 
silence  was  originally  laid  down  by  Pythn^^nTfis  hinuelf,  and  if  our 
information  with  regard  to  the  two  years'  probationary  degree  h 
correct — seeing  that  after  thest:  two  yeant  the  j)upil  could  asV 
questions,  we  nmst  conclude  (hat  there  was  a  preliminary  jHrriod 
of  tlirec  )'ears  of  silence,  without  any  tiutiuction. 

We  should,  liowever,  remember  that  a«r  accounts  of  the  (lis- 
cipliiK  of  the  Pythagorean  School  are  exceedingly  contradictory 
owing  to  the  confusion  of  the  exoteric  and  esoteric  rules  by  the 
classical  writers.    On  tlic  one  hand,  wc  learn  that  the  Pythngoreann 
wrcfc  slncily  forbidden  to  touch  flesh  or  wine,  on  the  other,  that 
Pythagoras  perniitied  his  followers  to  eat  certain  kinds  of  meat 
and   to  drink  wine.     Equally  confusing   is  our   information   on 
Bcireral  other  important  points.     The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Ihe  members  of  the  Inner  School  were  enjoined  lo  abstain  r^ly 
from  wine  and  Hcsh.  while  the  members  of  the  General  School 
were  permitted  a  certain  licence  in  this  respect.     So  with  regard 
to  other  points ;  the  Esoterics  were  rigid  celibates,  the  Exotcricfi 
were  exhorted  to  be  continent,  and  wise  parents,  tor  the  growth 
of  tlic  School  depended  on  their  childreit.     It  is  then  to  be 
believed  that  the  five  years  were  for  the  Esoterics  only  ^  and  it 
may  well  be  that  before  receiving  a  word  of  the  inner  instruction, 
they  were  submitted  to  a  three  years'  probation  of  silence,  during 
which  Ihey  reiiected  on  the  outer  leaching  and  strove  In  purify 
t)iecnsclvc«.     Thcr>  for  two   years  they  received  the  pr«-liminaty 
theoretical  instruction  of  the  inner  science,  but  stilt  bound  \>y  the 
vow  of  silence--it  bcint;  thought  that  most  of  their  initial  difh- 
culties  wiJtild  solve  ihtimselvea  m  the  niursc  of  the  in.itrvction, 
and  that  it  was  improper  for  those  who  had  the  ambition  of 
bccominf;  philosophers,  to  bombard  their  teacher  with  a  fire  of 
()uestions,  prompted  by  idl)^  curiosity,  or  lack  of  attention,  nithn 
than  hy  a  real  desire  for  iipiriliial  inMruction, 

It  was  only  after  tlies«  fivt-  jears  that  they  could  ask  questions 
Olid  be  recei\'ed  in  the  higher  d^rec  of  the  School,  where  they 
became  possessed  of  the  practical  inslriiction  (matketis)  in  the 
inner  way  and  Toceivcd  the  name  of  Maihemaiici. 
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QUKSTIOH    138, 

Did  the  NtopIati>ta'(  Sfh^ls  alta  Aavt  tAis  rule  of  ultna  J  If  to^ 
had  the  pnAationer  to  ktejf  tilfna  for  Ike  tame  hngth  of  time  t 
(1900.) 

Ci.  R.  S.  M. — 1  have  never  cmnc  across  any  direct  statcoicin  to 
tilts  «l7ecf.  At,  howKver,  llic  Ncoplatonic  schools  continued  the 
tradition  or  the  Orphic  societies  and  the  Pythagorean  corn  muni  tics, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  ihcir  memlieis  undcrirwii  ihi- 
vow  of  silence.  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  record  of  the  pupiU 
of  ApoUunius.  who  certainly  kept  the  vow,  and  wiio  continued 
into  liie  second  ocnlur>'  A.n.  Othi:r  links  in  the  ehain  are  the 
Gnostics  of  the  Uasilidian  and  V'alenlinian  Schools,  wbo  alsu 
cciiainly  kept  the  vnw,  ami  this  brings  ii»  to  the  end  of  ihe  second 
century.  Sliil  oiher  precursors  of  the  third  centur>-  Neoplatonism 
of  Ammijnias  Saccos,  Plotinus,  aiwJ  Porphyry,  were  the  disciples 
of  the  Trismcgistic  tradition  (but  in  this  I  have  so  far  not  found 
any  reference  to  the  vow  of  silence  in  the  Pythagorean  sense, 
though  I  have  in  another). 

On  the  ocliCT  hand,  if  my  mcniory  holds  good — though  l'oT\)ttyry 
and  iamblicbus  in  treating  "f  Pythagoras  speak  udmiringly  of  tlie 
vow  of  silence— we  have  no  distinct  sutemcnt  that  any  of  them 
practised  it.  In  all  prohabilily  they  did  so;  but  history  is  silent 
on  the  point. 


Question   139. 

Jj  Ikere  any  truth  in  the  assertion  that  there  was  an  tsi>ttric  tide  to 
the  rtligion  of  the  Gretki  and  Egyptiansi    (1895.) 

The  following  quotations,  from  the  Fifih  Book  of  the  Stromatth, 
or  "  Miscelbniei,"  of  Clement  of  Alexamiria,  will  throw  lome 
light  on  the  symbolical  method  of  the  ancients,  and  arc  all  the 
more  inlerestiiig  as  the  Oiurch  father  brought  them  forward  in 
an  apology  of  theChrisliar  scriptures,  K'AhrA,  fie  taid,  were  of  a  tike 
nature.  1  use  the  tran>laiion  of  i\k  Rev,  William  Wilson,  aa 
found  in  Vol,  xti.  of  7'Ae  Anttnitene  ChristiaH  Library,  as  I  hate 
no  text  of  Clement  handy.  Thus  he  writes :  "  *  Many  rod- 
bearers  there  are,  but  few  Bacchi,'  according  to  Plato  "  (cap.  iii.). 
That  is  to  say,  there  are  many  candidates,  but  few  reach  to  real 
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VtlftWaniiBl  and  auatfft  be  ireued  in  the  V^hak  ;  the  oust 
aceearibte  soaroe  to  wtacb  I  can  refer  is  the  adninble  jftick  en 
"VjIoMBiuh"  in  Smith  and  Wux^i  Dk^tmtrj  tf  Clirittim 
Bitgn^,  by  the  GcmMn  acbolu,  R.  A.  lipsiast  the  gmtest 
Qvios  utthority  oa  the  sabfCCL  I  might  alio  Rfer  to  my  own 
attidcs  in  Tke  7%e9%9fkitai  Rtwm  (Utc  Lmc^\  on  "Xhn: 
Valenttnian School'  (xx.  441  lyf  ,xxL  ji  s^.,  i^s^X  He  will 
tbu  be  abk  to  leam  what  are  the  contents  of  tbese  extracts  and 
also  the  nature  of  the  "  Ea&tcrn  Teaching  "  vhich  was  the  coca- 
■DOD  property  of  the  Valenlintan  Gnods. 


QtnsTiOir  141. 

/fdj  /Ar  Raja  Yoga  {Sdtna  irf  t^  Sn/)  suffcstd  to  have  Anr 
siu^d  by  the  CkrUHaits  oj  the  AlexanJn4Uf  ScAaoi  i^Sl. 
CftmtHt,  Orij:en,etc.)f    (tgoa) 

G.  R.  S.  M.— Tbc  whole  of  Clement's  eCTorts  were  directed  to 
proving  that  there  was  a  Christian  Gnoas — and  Gnosis  ia  preasely 
a  syiKKiym  Tor  the  Science  uf  the  SauL  At  Aleiandiia  Qeinenc 
mov4.-d  in  an  atmosphere  ofTheosophy  and  inner  instnictian  wiih 
regard  to  this  holy  science ;  it  is  true  iKai  he  criticise;  hb  contetn- 
porarica,  and  imagines  tlut  his  own  way  is  the  best,  but  at  bottom  be 
was  aiming  al  the  samegoalaud  endeavouring  along  the  sanve  path. 
Clement  in  a  link  between  the  real  Gntntics  and  Orthodox 
Christianity.  Bisltop  VVe!i[coit,  in  his  article  ("  Clem,  of  Alex."  in 
S.  and  W.'s  D.  of  Ch.  Biog.)  writes: 

"  Man,  according  to  Qement,  is  bora  for  the  servioe  of  God. 
Hia  soul  is  a  gift  sent  down  to  tiim  from  heaven  by  God,  and 
strives  to  return  thiliier.  For  thtsendllKreis  needofpainTuUrain- 
ing;  and  the  various  panuil  sciences  arc  helps  towards  ihu  attainment 
of  the  true  destiny  of  existence^  The  'image '  of  God  which  man 
receives  at  his  birth  is  slowly  completed  in  the  '  likeness '  of  God- 
Tbc  inspiralion  of  the  Divine  breath  by  which  be  is  distinguished 
from  other  creatures  is  fulfilled  by  ihc  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  believer,  which  that  original  constitution  makes  possible^ 
The  image  uf  God,  Clement  says  elsewhere,  is  the  Word  (Logos) 
and  the  true  image  of  tbc  Word  is  man,  that  is,  the  reason 
in  man." 

All  of  which  CIcnwnt  roi  from  the  Gnostics,  Hernietics,  and 
PlatonisU  like  IHiib,     Origen  carried  on  and  developed  Clement's 
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work ;  be  aLso  aimed  at  presenting  the  ChrUuan  Gnosis  as  an 
objecti\-c  system.  The  writing  orboth  Clement  ftnd  Origcn  deal 
with  precisely  tJiosc  suh)ccts  which  have  interested  the  mystics  ind 
rcligio-philosophers  of  all  ,-»gcs,  and  they  bolh  of  them,  must  have 
been  actiuaimed  with  the  natureof  the  Science  of  iheSouL  They, 
ofcounic,  boasted  that  they  had  the  only  correct  doctiine  and  only 
directions  for  the  Way— but  they  seem  to  have  t>e«n  rather  theo- 
logians than  mystics  themselves. 


QUKSTION   149. 

In  The  Key  to  Theosophy  it  is  stated  thai  tht  name  TImiopky 
ttaifi  /rein  the  third  century  of  «ur  era,  and  btgan  with 
AmtMitiui  Stians  aiti  kij  disdpifs.  Can  the  VaiiaN  tfu&le 
same  passages  which  suiitantiatt  this  assertioM,  as  wei/  from 
writings  of  Iht  early  Theotofhis/i  ihemseives,  at  from  t^uaUy 
tarty  writings  adoxt  them  t  If  the  quotations  eattnot  be  given, 
ean  the  \  ka  Ml  furnish  /he  authority  for  the  s/airnnrHtt  (iijock) 

0.  R.  S.  M. — The  authoniy  for  the  slatcoicttt  niadu  by  H.  P.  B. 
io  The  K^'  li  Thiosophy  is  Pr  Alcxjindcr  Wilder  in  hi*  New 
Platonism  anil  Alchemy  (A  SlitMch  of  the  Uocirines  and  Principal 
Ti.-3chcrs  of  thv  ^Ivctic  or  Alexandrian  Schoul ;  also  an  Outline 
of  the  Interior  Doctrines  of  the  Alchemists  of  the  Middle  A^us. 
Albany:  Nw  V'otk,  U.S.A.;  1S69).  I  do  not  know  on  what 
authority  Dr  Wilder  bases  his  assertion,  but  the  clossicnl  references 
arc  it,  foUnivs : 

0«o0o^ta. — Porphyry  (latter  half  of  jrtl  cent.),  t^e  Abttimnlia, 
537  (cd.  Reiskc);  Euscbius  (ist  half  uf  4lh  cent.)  in  Patrol.  Or., 
iii.  ^Sa,  i;6Bi  Pseudo-Uiouyiiuit  (51I)  cmi.>,  Mysiit  Theoi.,  i,  r; 
Leontius  (a.u.  610),  i.  136SU. 

(?«>tr»^— piirpliyry,  UptstWa  ad  Anedontm  (in  Villotion's 
Anecdata  Cntca,  ii.j,  JO,  15;  lambliclius  (end  of  ^rd  cent,  and 
beginning  uf  4lh>.  Dt  Mysteriis  249,  10;  Eu&ebius,  iii.  3560; 
Soconieii,  8<^7  A.t>. 

0(o(ro^wt— Clemens  Alexandrinus  (end  of  and  and  beginning  of 
3rd  cent.),  in  Patr.  Gr.,  •joSa.  ;  Methodius  (end  of  jrd  and 
beginning  of  4th  cent.),  in  Pa/r.  Cr.,  377c. 

Ttte  aboi'c  arc  taken  frooi  Sophocles'  Greeh  fjexkon  of  the 
koman  and  MyzanllHe  Periods,  B.C.  146  to  a.d.  i  too  (New  Yoric ; 
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1887).  Liddclland  &cott'&  ZAtv<»M  (the  sUmdard  work  in  England), 
gives  no  rerer«nce&  at  all  co  these  temu. 

We  thus  s«e  Ihai  the  earliest  writer  who  uses  any  fwrn  of  this 
compound,  as  far  as  wc  have  uny  rcinaiDini;  evidence,  is  Clement 
of  Alexandria.  Wc  certainly  cannot  suppose  that  Clement 
invented  it ;  it  was  in  all  probability  a  known  term  in  llie  schools, 
anditlterefore,  ntayhave  beenfamilijtr  lu  AminonimSaixas,  vfaowas 
acontcroporary  of  Clement.  Ammonius,  however,  is  generally  saJd 
to  ha\'e  left  nothing  in  writing,  so  that  we  have  no  exact  koowledKe 
as  la  his  use  of  the  icrm.  All  wc  can  say  is  that  as  Porpliyty  and 
lamblichus  used  it  im mediately  after  htm,  and  as  Clement  used 
it  immediately  before  him,  and  as  he  was  in  the  direct  line  of 
these  ideas,  he  most  probably  was  familiar  with  the  word.  It  is 
not,  however,  true  that  Ammonius  lett  nothing  in  writing,  for  wc 
possess  a  small  fra|;mcnt  from  hb  pen;  the  word  "thcosophy," 
howc\-cr,  docs  not  occur  in  it. 

That  the  word  became  fOibscquentJy  a  wcll-rccognised  and  well- 
defined  term  may  be  seen  from  the  record  of  the  work  of  some  now 
unknown  theosophttit,  Aristocriteii,  preserved  to  us  in  the  following 
anathema :  "  i  anathematise  also  the  iKiok  of  Aristocritcs,  which  he 
calls  Thcosophy,  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  t!»at  Judaism,  Hel- 
lenisED,  Christianism  and  Manichxism  are  one  and  the  same 
doctlinc"  from  tht  "  Cursing  of  the  Mniiiclia:an»,"  (Coteleriiw  ad 
ClemtKl.  Rttog;  iv,  544). 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  above  eiduushs  all  the 
evidence,  but  it  itt  all  I  can  lay  hands  on  for  llie  moment. 
Thiesophia  vs.  only  a  later  and  more  precise  term  to  designate 
the  range  of  ideas  which  were  covered  in  (he  time  of  P)-thagora3 
(6ih  cent.  B.c.)  by  the  wxt\  pMtosophia.  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  invented  this  term,  but  I  110  more  believe  that  the  sage  of 
Samiu  in«'ented  it  than  that  Animuniiu  Saccas  invented  T^omp&ia, 
In  course  of  time  the  term  f/tii«Mpfy  became  etnployed  for 
Hj>ecubtlions  and  investigations  which  so  entirely  lacked  the  spirit 
uf  the  sden«  of  sacred  things  so  beloved  by  Pythagoras,  that  a 
more  precise  term  became  necessary  for  the  students  who  continued 
tile  study  of  that  holy  science  of  many  names. 
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QuB?noN  143. 

In  tbt  tJsays  oh  "Orphtus"  appearing  in  Lucifer,  it  it  ifaled 
that  the  Plalanifts  dividtJ  the  virtuts  info  Ji>tir  (Jasui ; 
is  there  any  m-tn  dtfimte  injormatian  to  be  gitatKd  on  tht 
subject    (1896.) 

G.  R.  5.  M. — There  is  a  large  amount  of  information  to  be 
gleaned  from  tbc  wiicinf^  of  Uic  later  I'latonists  on  this  most 
interesltn);  cla.ssifi<,'a,liiii),  and  wlicii  tinic  scrt-13  1  will  endeavour 
to  get  the  matter  into  shape.  It  will  be  sufficient,  however,  for 
the  present  tu  append  a  digest  of  ihe  ideus  of  Porpbyr)-  in  his 
Auxiliaritt  (ii.).  a  tri-Btise  which  he  wrote  as  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  philosophical  writings  of  Plotinus. 

The  virtues  are  of  four  kinds:  (i>  the  political  or  social;  (i) 
the  purificatory ;  (3)  the  contemplative  ;  (4)  the  ideal. 

(1)  The  civil  or  social  virDics  consist  in  ihe  moderation  of  the 
passions,  and  follov  on  the  proper  undenii;indiiig  uf  duty.  Thuir 
aim  being  to  regulate  our  conduct  with  respect  to  our  fellow- 
beings,  iheyaf«  thus  called  civil,  or  political,  or  tocial.  In  Ibis 
class  prudence  has  its  source  in  the  rational  aspect  of  the  soul ; 
fortitude  in  the  irascible  or  couiageous;  temperance  in  the 
agreement  and  harmony  of  the  passional  or  desderative  with 
the  rational  aspect  j  and  justice  or  righteousness  in  each  of 
these  performing  its  proper  furiction  both  in  ruling  and  obeying;. 
On  these  virtues  the  perfect  sutte  depends,  as  Plato  sutet  in 
The  kepublie. 

(2)  The  virtues  of  the  man  who  dedicates  himself  to  the 
coniemptative  life,  consist  in  detaching  hinuclf  from  the  bondage 
of  earthly  things,  and  arc  called  puri6cfttions.  Their  object  is  to 
ekvaie  the  soul  to  uue  being.  The  social  virtues  are,  therefore, 
the  adornment  of  th«  ordinary  man,  and  arc  the  probationary 
step  to  Ihe  purilicator)',  which  command  a  man  to  alxttain  from 
acts  in  which  the  body  and  its  passions  |>la)-  the  principal  pail. 
In  such  virtues,  prudence  consists  in  not  following  the  impulses 
of  the  body,  but  in  acUng  of  oneself,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
purest  pari  of  the  mind  ;  temperance  in  not  l>eing  affected  by  the 
passions  and  feelings  of  the  body :  fortitude  in  not  fearing  a 
sepianition  from  huily,  as  tiiciUKh  death  were  annihilation;  and 
justice  in  obedience  10  the  behests  of  reason  and  the  nKui 
spiritual  intelligence. 

23 
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The  social  virtues,  thererore,  moderate  the  passions^  and  ccach 
us  to  live  our  Uvea  accoitling  to  the  laws  of  human  naluie ;  where- 
u  the  conlcmplativs  or  ilieoretic  virtues,  as  they  are  somclimcs 
called,  are  designed  to  make  a  man  like  unto  God. 

But  the  process  of  purification  is  one  thing,  and  being  actually 
pure  is  another.  'I'he  purificatory  virtues,  thercTorc,  can  be 
looked  at  from  two  points  of  view ;  ihey  both  purify  the  soiil  and 
adorn  the  soul  that  is  purified,  because  the  end  of  purification  is 
purity.  And  though  purification  and  purity  both  cot»iirt  in  a 
separation  from  foreign  matter,  the  good  is  something  else  than 
the  soul  lliat  is  purified.  For  if  the  soul  that  is  purified  had 
»lready  been  in  posseasion  of  the  good  before  losing  itt  purity,  it 
would  be  enough  to  simply  purify  it.  But  the  soul  is  not  the 
good;  it  can  only  paxtidpaie  in  the  good,  and  have  a  siroililudei 
with  it,  or  be  like  unto  it ;  otherwise  it  would  not  have  fallen  into' 
evil  Good  for  the  soul  consists,  ihereforir,  in  a  union  with  its 
source ;  e^-il  in  its  being  imit«d  with  inferior  natures. 

Of  evil  also  there  arc  two  kinds ;  the  one  consisting  in  its 
being  joined  lo  inferior  natures,  and  the  other  in  giving  itself  Up 
to  the  sway  of  the  passions.  It  is  the  social  virtues  which  liberate 
the  soul  from  the  sway  of  the  pnssions  j  whereas  ihc  purificatory 
virtues  liberate  the  soul  from  its  aasocinlion  wilh  inferior  natures. , 
Further,  when  the  soul  is  purified  it  must  Iw  united  with  its' 
source;  and  its  virtue  then,  after  its  con  version,  consists  in  the 
real  knowledge  of  true  being;  not  that  the  soul  is  essentially 
without  this  knowledge,  but  without  the  principle  which  is 
superior  to  it,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  true  tnind  or  spirit,  it  is 
not  conscious  of  possessing  it. 

(3)  There  is,  therefore,  a  third  class  of  virtues  superior  to  the 
former  two  classes,  namely,  the  vinues  of  Ihe  soul  which  has  its 
spiritual  mind  in  active  operation.  In  this  class,  prudence  and 
wisdom  consist  in  the  ooniemplation  of  tpirittul  intelNgencies ; 
justice  consists  in  the  soul's  performing  its  proper  function,  that  ia 
to  stay,  uniting  itself  with  the  :;p!ritua1  mind  and  directing  ail  its 
activities  to  it ;  temperance  is  the  inlem.i1  conversion  of  the  soul 
to  thai  same  mind;  and  fortitude  is  impossibiliry,  or  the  not 
being  affected  by  lower  impressions,  by  means  of  which  the  soul 
becomes  like  to  the  object  of  its  contemplation,  namely,  the 
spirilual  mind- 

(4)  ntwlly,  there  is  a  still  more  sublime  class  of  virtues,  the 
idea3  or  paradigmatic,  which  pertain  to  the  spiritual  mind  alone. 
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They  transcend  the  virtues  ~n(  the  soul,  just  as  'the  type  nr 
paradigm  Uttisceads  (he  image.  I-'or  the  spiritual  niind  contains 
at  one  and  the  same  time  all  the  csKeneei  which  are  the  types  of 
lowtf  things.  Therefore,  in  this  case,  pmiicnce  is  direct  know- 
ledge, and  wisdom  is  thought  iiai^lf;  teiiipemnce  n  the  mind's 
conversion  to  itself,  or  self-reflectton ;  justice  or  righteousness  is 
the  activity  of  its  own  nature;  and  fortitude  is  "suneness,"  or 
the  pcrpefual  identity  of  itself  with  ilsolf,  iU  persistence  in 
remaining  pure,  concentrated  in  itself. 

There  arc  thus  (our  cl.is^cis  of  virtues :  Srstly,  the  ideal  virtue*, 
belonging  to  the  spiritual  mind  as  its  essential  characteristics; 
secondly,  the  virtues  of  the  soul  turned  towards  this  mind  and 
illumined  by  it ;  thirdly,  the  virttie*  of  the  soul  undergoing  puri- 
ficalion,  or  which  has  hccn  purified  from  the  animal  passions  of 
the  body ;  and  fourthly,  thu  virtues  which  adorn  the  ordinary 
man,  and  keep  wttliin  bounds  the  actions  of  the  irrational  nature, 
and  moderate  the  paait^nK. 

He  who  has  the  greater  virtues  possesses  also  the  leu,  biu  the 
opposite  is  not  true.  The  practical  ur  social  virtues  make  a  man 
worthy  or  virtuous  in  tiie  ordinary  sense  j  the  purificatory  render 
a  man  angelic,  ur  what  is  culled  a  "  ^ood  dKoioii,"  that  is  to  say, 
equal  lo  the  angels  or  inter  mediate  entities  between  godn  and 
men  ;  the  contemplative  virtues  make  of  a  man  a  god,  that  is  tu 
lay,  et(ual  to  those  highest  spiritual  intelligences  between  the 
Logos  and  the  angds ;  whereas  the  ide^d  virtues  unite  mart  with 
the  Logo],  and  make  him  "the  father  of  the  gods." 

Porphyry  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  several  classes  in  greater 
detail,  hut  enough  hxn  been  said  to  give  the  reader  a  general 
outline  of  this  sublime  scheme  of  morals. 


QuFSnow  14^. 

iDott  Plafo  Ua(h  tfu  ifuory  of  mtUmpsychsth — hy  whkh  f  mean 
Ike  m<ariM(Kn  of  human  iouis  into  animal  boifiei  an4  /ram 
Ih/u  inltf  human  ems  agaiH  t  fj  he  does  w,  Aaw  an  un  le 
rmmtUe  lAii  with  (he  nettved  efimion  that  Jnitiates  of  a  high 
Jtgrtt — iikt  Plato — danat  difftr from  taeh  other  in  fundumenla] 
thtoiophica!  te\ukinss  t  If  ht  docs  not,  hmv  art  •oh  to  under' 
stand  th^  fo/itrwing  ^ttisge  in  whi(h  he  seems  to  do  sol  \^/fere 
failoui  a  quotation  in  Grtek  from  the  Fhcdrus  {249  Jf),  whieh 
is  itaiitistdin  the  txcerft  cited  in  the  annver.]    (1898.) 
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O.  R..  S.  M. — L«t  us  first  of  all  gel  the  jMssage  from  the 
J'kadrus  and  its  context  before  us.  As  mjr  text  of  this  dialogue 
has  mysteriously  disapiJcarcd.  I  will  tiac  Taylor's  translation  (iii. 
335,  316)  in  preference  to  Jowett's.  Tajlor  does  iioi  write  such 
good  ICnglish,  was  not  bo  fine  a  "  scholar  "  as  jowctt,  but  he.  is  f 
always  mure  intelli^etu  concerning  things  I'latonic.  The  context 
of  Ih(!  pass3|;u  runs  as  follows : 

"  No  soul  will  return  to  its  pristine  condition  Ull  the  expiration 
j^  of  ten  thousand  years  :i  since  it  will  not  recover  the  use  of  il«u 
win^  before  this  period  ;  except  it  is  the  soul  of  one  who  hw 
philosophised  sincerely,  or  toj^ethcr  with  philosophy  has  loved 
beautiful  rorms.  These,  indeed,  in  ihe  third  period  of  a  thousand 
ftxvfi,  if  they  have  thrice  chosen  this  mode  of  life  in  succession, 
and  have  thus  restored  their  wingx  to  iScit  natural  vigour,  shall  in 
the  three  thousandth  year  fly  away  to  their  pristine  abode.  But 
other  souls,  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  first  life,  shall  be 
judged.  And  nf  those  who  are  judged,  some  proceeding  to  a 
subterranean  place  of  judgment,  sliiill  lliere  sustain  the  putiish- 
tnent."  they  have  deietvud.  But  others,  in  <x>n-se<liience  t>f  a 
favoiirahlc  judgment,  being  elevated  into  a  Certain  cdcstial  place, 
shall  pass  their  time  in  a  manner  becoming  ihe  life  they  have 
Uveti  in  a  human  sl>a|ie.  And  in  the  tkmiandlh  y*ar,  fiotk  t/u 
kinds  0/  those  whe  have  ixenjud^d,  rttuming  to  t/u  lot  aid  ticetioH  ' 
of  a  sttond  lift,  shail  r-Ofh  of  thtm  remit  n  bfe  agmahle  la  Mi 
J.  desirt.  ffert  aho  ike.  Auman  iottl  shall  pass  into  the  life  of  a  heasi? 
and  from  that  of  a  teasl  a^itin  into  a  mini,  if  it  has  first  hetn  the 
Stmt  of  a  man.  For  the  soul  which  has  never  perceived  the  truth, 
cannot  pass  into  the  human  fornt." 

'  "  The  Dumbcn  three  mid  ten  ue  catkd  pnfKt ;  bnouK  the  fomei  is  Ihe 
fint  complete  number,  mil  the  latter  in  a  ceit>in  teKi>ecl  Ibe  whole  of  number ; 
the  conicqucnt  acriM  of  aumbcn  being  only  a  repetition  of  ih«  numbers  which 
(hi*  eoDIUM.  llencc,  U  iv  multiplied  into  \\vAi  produce*  too,  %  plftia  [imj 
nnmber,  and  thli  i^v^u  nmlti[>IiMl  by  10  pkmIuccs  tooo,  a  solid  numlxi ;  tsA 
M  looa  i»u1(i[>Iicd  by  3  fi;>iiiis  3000,  anil  toco  by  10,  10.000 :  on  thii  account 
Pl»Io  emplciv  Itiew  numliera  rh  syrnbob  oi  Ihe  puiption  of  the  »oul,  and  her 
rc*iiiiitinn  to  her  pcu|WT  palectiaii  and  fcUdly^  I  ny,  ai  syinbiilc ;  \rn  ive 
miiKl  Dol  suiipoM  that  ihii  ii  accuniplikhcd  in  jcut  »o  many  yca.i»,  tnil  that  the 
•QUl'i  retlilution  tako  {iIacc  in  a  jieirect  ninnnci,'' 

*  "  We  must  not  uiidcrMaiul  by  thhi,  that  the  mu]  uf  ■  nuui  becomn  Uie 
■oul  ofabdile  ;  Inil  lh«t  hy  w*y  of  punUtinirnt  it  !*  Inund  to  Ihe  soul  of  a 
Imrle,  01  carTi«d  in  it,  juil  u  damont  used  lo  roide  in  our  bouIi.  Hence  all 
Ihe  enngia  ci(  the  rstionul  tout  aic  peifecily  impeded,  and  its  inlclleclual  eye 
behoU*  nvllting  but  tbethuk  and  umultaout  pbantanu  of  a  brutal  life." 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  Ihe  disciples  of  ihe  great  Master  for  further 
ligbt  on  Uiis  tenet,  antt  fust  of  all  to  Plotinuii.  The  most 
sjrmpat^tic  notice  of  this  tenet  in  Plotinus  is  to  be  found  in  Jiiles 
Kmon's  Huloin  de  vAmle  dAlexandrk  (i.  58S  iq.\  based  for  the 
most  pari  an  En.  i.  i.  la  ;  i[.  ix.  6  ;  iv.  iii.  9 ;  v.  ii.  2 ;  and  on 
FidnuK'  Commentary,  p.  508  of  CrflUter's  edition.  Afti-r  citing 
some  "ironical"  passages  from  Hlotinus  in  wliicli  the  pliilosophcr 
disguised  the  real  doctrine  which  in  his  dn^  pertained  to  the 
secret  teachings  of  initiation,  Jules  Simon  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Bve» 
though  admitting  that  this  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  ia  taken 
literally  by  Plotinus  [which  we  arc  wry  far  from  doing],  we  should 
still  have  to  ask  for  him  as  for  Plato,  whether  the  human  soul 
reiUy  inhnbits  th«  body  of  an  animal,  and  whether  it  is  nut  reborn 
only  into  a  human  body  which  rcllects  the  nature  of  a  certain 
animal  by  the  chamctcr  of  its  passions.  The  commentators  uf 
the  Alexandrian  school  fiontclimes  interpreted  Plato  in  this  sense. 
Thus  according  tr)  Proclus,  Plato  in  the  Pksdmt  condemns  the 
wicked  to  live  as  brutes  and  not  to  bi-comf  them,  xatUvax  «^  ^wV 
^(lor,  MM,  o^K  (h  (roifiia  &^tviv  (Proclus,  Comm.  7Tm.,  p.  339)' 
Chalddius  gives  the  same  interpretation,  for  hu  dixtinguixhcK 
between  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  ihase  of  Pythagoras  and 
Empedoclcs,  yw  mwi  rtutumw  modb  Jtram,  red  ttiam  format. 
Hermes  {Comm.  of  ChaleidiuR  nn  Timaut,  ed.  Fabric,  p.  ,150) 
dcchrcs  in  unmistakable  terms  that  a  human  soul  can  never 
return  tn  the  Wjdy  of  an  animal,  nnd  that  the  mill  of  the  i^ods  for 
ever    preserves    it  from    such    disgrace    (fltof   yop   tu^iof   omit, 

finally.  Prod  us  in  his  Comincnlarics  on  the  Timteus,  in  ilie  place 
already  refened  to,  wricei  definitely  as  follows :  "  ll  is  usual  to 
inquire  bow  human  souls  can  descend  into  bruto  animals.  And 
some,  indeed,  think  that  there  are  cettain  similitudes  of  men  to 
brutes,  which  they  call  savage  lives  ;  for  ibcy  by  no  means  think 
it  possible  that  tiK-  rational  essence  can  l)econte  the  soul  of  a 
savage  animal.  On  the  contrary,  others  allow  it  may  be  s«ni  into 
bmtes,  became  all  souls  are  of  one  ai>d  the  same  kind ;  so  that 
they  may  become  woItcs  and  panthers  and  ichncumonit,  but  true 
rca.-eon,  iruleed,  asscrln  that  the  human  soul  may  be  lodged  in  brutes, 
yet  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  may  obtain  its  own  proper  life,  and 
that  tlie  degraded  miuI  may,  -.m  it  were,  be  carried  above  it,  attd  be 
bound  to  the  baser  nature  by  a  propensity  and  similitude  of  aAx- 
tiOD.     And  that  this  is  the  only  mode  of  inainualkm,  we  have 
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proved  by  a  niultitade  of  arguments,  in  our  commentaries  un  the 
Phadrm.  If,  however,  it  be  requisite  to  taitt;  notice,  thai  this  is 
the  opinion  of  Plato,  we  add  th»t  in  hi<i  Ripublk  he  says,  that  the 
scut  of  Thersiics  assumed  an  ape,  buL  nut  the  body  of  nxi' 
(ipe :  and  in  th«  PhaArta,  that  the  soul  descends  into  a 
sava};e  life,  but  not  into  a  &avi^e  body,  For  life  is  conjoined 
with  its  proper  soul.  And  \r\  this  place  he  says  it  is  changed  inlo 
«  brutal  iiaiuru.  For  a  brutal  nature  is  not  a  brutal  body  but  a 
brutal  life."  (See  Tht^Six  Books  of  Prochs  on  the  TAcoUgy  of 
/y^Jto,  Taylor's  translation;  London,  1816;  p.  7,  Introd.) 

It  i$  evident  from  the  above  that  our  question  alao  agitated  tlie 
minds  of  the  f'lliowcry  of  Plato,  and  that  it  was  keenly  debated 
among  them.  It  appears  also  that  Chalcidius,  who  wrcite  in  the 
fbiirth  century  a.d.,  was  of  opinion  that  Pythagoms  taught 
metemiHychoKis  in  its  crudest  form  ;  but  in  this  he  was  but  the 
forerunner  of  tbtr  scholasticism  which  has  busied  itself  with 
Pythagoras  without  understanding  even  the  dements  ofhis  p^sycho- 
iogy,  and  which  has  become  a  canon  of  criticism  with  our 
•'  Platonic  "  scholiirs  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  "  enlightment." 
O  ttmpcra,  O  marts! 

The  ^ettuine  followers  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato— the  so^allcd 
Neo-Pythanoreans  and  Neo-PLitonisis — howe\'er,  taught  tbal  the 
ww/ changed  its  nature  and  not  the  k}dy\  and  who  can  deny  that 
many  a  man  and  woman  iit  a  beast  in  humAii  shape  ? 

Is,  then,  the  pursislem  popular  belief,  anciently  current  in  the 
Groeco-Romaii  world,  and  believed  in  by  so  many  millions  of 
Hindus  and  Buddhists  to^ay,  that  the  soul  of  a  man  may  pass 
hack  into  the  body  of  an  animal  merely  a  ba-seless  figment  of 
priestly  invention  ?  H.  P.  Blavatsky  leaches  that  such  a  transmi- 
gration was  possiblt;  at  a  certain  |>eriod  of  evolution,  when  the 
"door"  from  the  animal  kingdom  into  the  human  was  still  open, 
but  that  is  no  longer  poesiblcy  because  that  door  has  long  been 
closed  for  our  evolution.  But  there  is  an  exception  even 
to^  this  Ttilc;  for  those  who  choose  evil  for  love  of  it,* 
who  set  themselves  in  complete  oppoiition  to  the  current  OJL 
cvdlution  gmdually  wear  thcttuiclws  out  and  incumutu  in  lowqr 
and  lower  types  of  life.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  this 
exceptional  possibility  bos  been  exagj[cnitcd  out  of  all  just  profwr- 
lion  by  (be  priestcul't  of  the  ages  in  order  to  h<^d  the  possibility 
in  Urrortm  over  the  heads  of  the  faithful,  just  as  tlie  belt-doctrine 
has  been  daboraled  and  hntastically  exa(;geratcd  in  all  the  great 
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religions.  There  t*  a  nucleus  of  truth  an<l  a  vxit  amount  of  fantasy 
and  GaJseiiood  in  it  all.  But  expvrivnix  tcacht-s  the  thvosophical 
student  not  to  be  too  confident  that  his  nineux-nih  century  ideas 
of  tlic  possibilities  of  nature  and  his  bourgeois  science  arc  large 
enough  to  emlnace  the  Univerae,  and  every  now  and  then  he 
hiu  the  distinct  feeling  if  not  the  actual  proof,  (hat  his  philosophy 
is  a  very  "  poor  thing — but  mine  own'"' ;  in  fact,  that  Jiiil  because 
of  its  being  his  own  it  is  a  pnor  thing,  and  that  the  possibilities  of 
nature  and  man  are  so  va^t,  that  so  long  an  he  is  liini.seir,  that  is  to 
»jr,  the  mac  reflection  of  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  his  tim^  he 
stands  bill  little  chance  of  tindcntitmling  the  niysit^ry  of  lift;.  lie 
must  rise  superior  to  his  lime  and  all  those  limiiations  of  the  mind 
which  we  T^ard  as  good  wund  comnion-yense  and  acientilically 
demonstrated  facts.  A  little  acquainlanc«  with  the  phenomena 
of  Ihe  so-called  "astnil  plane."  and  wjih  the  po«iibiIiiies  of  ihc 
immediate  irjnsforination  oi  its  substance  into  instant  dramnlic 
teality  will  give  the  student  the  key  to  [aaA  of  the  puulcs  which 
ignorant  commentators  and  readers  have  made  out  of  clear 
and  careful  statementii  of  giwit  teachers,  and  will  explain  how 
easy  ii  is  for  a  reader,  blind  to  everything  but  live  sense  cunsctuuH- 
ness,  to  imagine  that  Plato  taught  transmigration  into  the  "  lx>dy  " 
of  an  animal,  when  he  spolce  of  dcRcncrating  into  the  "life" 
of  a  beant. 


QussTioi*  145. 

IWM  regard  to  the  last  ixntwfr :  (*'.)  Granting  that  tht  e.xfilaHa/ii'H 
i>/  tfi€  cittd  passagtf,  anii  of  tkoie  ^uottd  in  sufporr  of  tit's 
Inlerpreitiiion  art  true,  why  h  it  that  Plata,  so  great  a  teac/ur, 
exfrfsttd  himself  u>  ambigkausly  that  ftfn  fiis  fo/i&zevrs  uvrt 
"agitated"  a6^ue  St>futtdam<ntal  a  ttntt  of  his  t<achin^1  {ii.) 
Is  it  potsihU  to  gTvt  in  m«dem  thtosofhifai  fhrastology  the 
etjuivalents  far,  or  to  arrange  into  same  system,  sntfi  i€<hiii<al 
Platonie  terms  its^hert f'UoKfs  a  list  of  twenty-one  Greek  ii'i'rdj^  f 
(/m.)  Is  not  Ihe  possifnlity  t>f  explaining  t>y  "lift"  instead  of  by 
"h^y"  the  entity  inia  Tvhieh  the  soul  transmigrates,  exiluded 
IH  tht/otl&tmng  pasaiges  frant  The  Rejiublic  [here  Ji^llnti'  three 
passages  in  Greek,  sandtvif/ang ohjeetioHs\}     (1S98.) 

O.  R-  S.   M. — ^i.)  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  period  of 
fire  hundred  years  and  more  separated  Plato  fnDm  the  foUowers 
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whose  woilts  were  Teftrred  to  in  our  last  answ<^.  In  these  five 
hundred  years  Ihe  greatest  upheaval  of  thought  which  the  Grecian 
world,  nay,  which  the  Western  world,  ever  experienced,  had  lAkun 
plaxre.  The  Mysteries  hsd  been  practically  disclosed.  In  the 
time  of  I'lnto  they  were  still  jealously  (guarded  in  closest  secrecy, 
and  Anaxtgoius  h.id  nrCiy  recently  been  condemned  to  death  OA 
a  charge  of  revealing  them,  mixed  up  with  oilier  political  cliarges. 
E'luto  could  iMily  hint  ut  tlit:  inner  teaching,  and  had  to  resort  to  a 
literary  disguise,  when  he  touched  on  any  dc:tai!i  of  tlie  mystery 
teaching,  aa  we  shall  see  later  on.  His  followers,  (he  later  schotd 
of  Platonists,  were  far  less  hampered,  for  the  breaking  down  of  part 
of  the  secrecy  of  the  inner  schools — inaugurated  by  the  public 
teaching  of  the  yreal  Master,  the  Christ,  by  the  mouth  of  Jesus, 
the  Prophet  of  NaM-reth,  which  in  rime  gradually  forced  out  into 
the  field  of  propaganda  much  thai  had  been  previuu-ily  kept  back 
— enabled  the  later  follnwers  of  Plain  or  rather  the  adherents  of 
the  Orpheus-Pythagoras- PUio  tradition,  to  draw  aside  the  veil 
with  which  I'lato  had  been  compelled  to  cover  his  cosmogonlc 
ps)X'hologic  ttacliings. 

(ii.)  It  certainly  would  be  ]»seible  to  give  cqtjivalcnls  in  the 
ternii  used  by  some  of  our  modern  iheosophical  writers  for  the 
technical  Platonic  teinia  i|Uoted  by  our  quesiioner.  But  tli« 
matter  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  requires  a  fat  more  intimate 
acquaint-mre  with  Plato's  vnliiminoua  writings,  than  any  member 
of  the  Thcosophica!  Society  possesses,  at  prescnL  Part  of  the 
work,  however,  is  being  done  by  the  writer  cbewhere  in  connection 
with  work  on  subjects,  whinh,  if  not  technically  Platonic,  almost 
invxtiiably  employ  the  common  philosophic  language  of  Greece. 

(iii.)  The  passages  referred  to  alt  come  from  the  famous  "Story 
of  t.T,  Son  of  Anuinius,"  which  Plato  ^uaJet  at  the  end  of  the  last 
book  of  TAt  Kepuiiju.  Whether  or  not  "  £r.  Son  of  Armfinius," 
is  the  correct  reading  or  translation  muMt  be  left  to  a  Itss  popular 
month-sheet  than  the  Vahan.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  "killed 
in  battle,"  whose  body  was  brought  home  on  the  tenth  day  still 
fresh  and  showing  no  sign  of  decomposition.  On  the  twelfth  day, 
when  laid  on  the  funeral  pyrc^  pj  awakes  and  tells  a  straiigc  story 
of  lii.s  expcrieiw^e*  in  the  uitscen  world.  This  story  should  be 
taken  in  close  connection  with  Pluuich's  similar,  but  far  fuller, 
story  of  Aridaius  upon  which  I  commented  aI  Icn^h  in  my 
recent  "Notes  on  the  Eleusinian  M>-sterifci"  in  Tke  Tfuftcpkual 
Jinicw.     I  tlieie  stated  that  ilic  expciienccs  uf  Aridffius  were  cither 
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a  literary  subterfuge  Tor  <lescribii)g  pan  of  the  instruction  in  ttic 
Mysteritsi,  or  thv  popular  htoc)'  vns  no  true  a  description  of  the  un- 
seen world  that  it  Tctfuired  Utile  alteration  to  ni»kc  it  userul  for 
that  purpose.  I  would  also  suggest  that  the  Story  of  £r  is  used 
by  Pbtu  for  a  similar  purpuev,  although  the  story  is  less  detailed 
than  the  recital  in  Plutaicli.  It  b  inicivsiin^  to  notice  iliatonc 
uf  tin:  characters  in  the  Stor>'  of  fcr  is  c^lli-d  Ardiibus  ('.K^iKMin), 
while  in  Piuiaic^  tlie  main  cUancter  in  called  Aridxus  ('A|ii&i?o«). 
The  transposition  of  a  letter  is  so  slight  as  to  make  the  names 
identical,  and  the  subject  mailer  is  io  similar  tlint  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Plutarch  v-'m  inspired  by  the  cKAmplc  of  Plato.  The 
Story  of  I^.r  deservei  as  careful  trenlm«nt  as  we  have  bestowed  on 
that  of  Ardiasu^  but  space  docs  not  permit  us  to  deal  with  it  here  in 
tietail.  V.r  in  a  certain  spiiittiul  plane  {rino^  rtg  fioip^i-iot)  is  made 
a  Spectator  of  a  tiirnin)(-point  or  change  of  course  in  the  ascent 
and  descent  of  souls.  Oniiliing  all  the  rest  we  oome  lo  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  choosing  of  lots  for  a  new  life,  in  which  we  find  the 
passages  referred  to  above  (61 7D,  <-/  s^^.,  ed.  StalUtaum).  We 
will  tlierefore  append  a  translation  and  t'oMow  it  with  a  few 
comments.  The  karmic  worid-whorl  is  represented  by  seven 
spheres  (surrounded  by  an  eighth)  whose  harmonious  spinning  is 
adjusted  by  the  three  Faies  the  daughter  of  Necessity. 

"  Now  when  [Kf  and  the  souls]  arrived '  they  had  to  go  immedi- 
ately to  Lachcsis  (she  who  administers  the  Karman  of  the  post]. 
Next  an  interpreter"  first  of  all  arranged  them  in  their  proper  order, 
and  taking  from  the  lap  of  I^acltcsis  both  lots'  and  samples  of 
lives  he  aKundijd  to  a  kind  of  raised  place  and  said :  '  The  word 
uf  ttiv  vii|(i[t  Lachcsis,  the  da.uglitet  uf  Ncusily !  Vc  souls,  )x' 
thills  of  a  day,  to  the  beginning  of  another  period  of  mortal  birth 
^^K  that  brings  you  death.  Ix  is  nut  your  genius*  who  will  have  you 
^^V  assigned  to  liini  by  lot,  but  ye  wbo  will  ciioose  your  jjenius.  He 
W  who  obtains  the  first  tuni  let  him  first  chouse  a  life  lo  which  he 
H  will  of  necessity  tiave  to  hold.     As  for  virtue,  rKccssity  has  no 

H  otntrol  o^-cr  her,  but  cverj'onc  will  possess  her  more  01  less  just  as 

H         be  honours  or  dishonours  Iter.     The  responsibility  is  the  clwoscr's ; 

L 


'  Ttte  whole  ttoa]r  '*  ^  iiuliiocT  KpfMh  ;  tut  t  have  ctiaiigcil  it  (nl9  the  dliccl 
to  nuke  it  run  more  ewJIy  lot  the  reida. 
'■  Lit.,  (tfuphcl  0*  procliimet, 
'  Or  namtm-tumi, 
S(f>ar,  lit.,  danon;  e.g.,  ihc  dKinoii  a(  Socratc*,  wtnctimcii  truublcd 
"eod,"  loiactiaiM  "(eaiui."  lonMtimM  "onuciendt." 
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(kid  in  blamelesH.'  Thus  speaking  he  thr«w  the  loU  to  all  of 
them,  and  each  picked  up  the  one  that  Tell  beside  him,  except  tr, 
who  was  ntit  perntittcd  to  do  ko..  Bui  wtryone  who  picked  up 
lot  knew  wlial  turn  he  hacj  received. 

"After  this  ht;  set  on  the  ground  hefore  them  the  Kimjilea  of 
the  lives,  in  far  greater  number  than  the  souls  asscmbU^d.  They 
were  or  ut-cry  kind,  not  only  lives  of  evety  kind  of  animal,  but 
tisa  lives  of  eivry  kind  of  man.  There  were  lives  of  absolute 
power  [lit.,  lyrannie&J  among  than,  some  continuing  lo  the  end, 
some  breaking  off  tuilf  way  and  ending  in  poverty,  exile,  and 
lieggarj'.  There  were  also  lii-es  of  famout;  men,  some  famed  for 
their  Ix-Auly  of  form  and  Strength,  and  victory  in  the  games,  others 
for  their  birth  and  the  wrtues  of  their  forebears :  others  the  reverie 
of  famous,  and  for  similar  reasons.  8a  also  with  regiard  to  the 
lives  of  wo^ucn.  As  tu  the  nntural  rank  of  the  soul,  it  was  no 
longer  in  the  imwer  [of  the  chooser],  for  the  decree  of  necessity 
is  that  on  it»  chooitinij  another  life  it  should  change  into  that  life. 
As  for  friher  things,  riches  and  poverty  were  mingled  with  each 
other,  and  these  somciimes  with  disease  attd  sometimes  with 
health,  and  sometimes  a  mean  between  these." 

Hereupon  Plato  breaks  into  a  noble  disquisition  on  what  is  the 
l>ett  cIkmcc,  and  how  a  man  should  lake  with  hmi  into  ihc  worldj 
an  adamantine  faith  in  truth  and  righi.  And  then  <§  611;  v.)  con* 
timies:  "And  this  is  just  irhat  the  messenger  from  that  unseen 
world  reported  that  the  interpreter  said ;  '  Even  for  him  who 
CDffleii  last  in  turn  if  he  but  choofic  with  hi.<i  wi'ni/,  and  live  coii- 
m-itrntly.  there  is  in  stonr  n  life  dfsirable  ami  far  from  evil.  So 
let  ndlher  him  who  has  the  best  choice  Ixr  careless,  nor  him  who 
comes  Tost  desisur/ 

"  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  the  one  who  had  obtained  U)« 
(Irsi  choice,  fir  «id,  immitliatcly  weoi  and  chose  the  largest  lifc 
of  abfohite  power,  but  ihrongh  folly  and  greediness,  he  did  not 
choose  with  sufBcicni  attention  to  all  points  and  failed  to  rrotice 
that  there  was  wrapped  up  with  it  the  fate  of  'dishes  of  his  own 
children,*'  and  other  ills.  Hut  when  he  had  examined  it  at 
leisure,  he  licfjan  to  bimt  his  brcaM,  and  Itemnan  his  cKoiee,  not 
abiding  by  what  the  interpreter  hod  previously  told  him ;  for  he 
did  not  lay  the  blame  of  ihcse  enis  on  titmsdf,  Ijut  on  fortune 
and  the  genius,  and  everything  rather  than  himselL    And  he  was 

)  EviilffRlly  a  c}iK>tatioa  Iioid  the  migx  UoM  at  Cimcc,  uk)  'An  aiflb.Kail 
iKiUlo  at  Thycsika  huiqiicU. 
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one  orthrKe  who  cain«  from  lienven,'  who  in  his  former  life  [on 
earih]  had  lived  in  a  well-ordered  stale,  nnd  been  virtuovs  frum 
habit  and  not  from  coovietion  pit.,  philosophy], 

"In  brief  it  was  hy  no  mcAns  the  minority  of  Ihosc  wbo  were 
iovolvcd  in  such  iinforturwle  chotoei,  who  cnmc  from  heaven, 
seeing  that  such  souW  were  unexercised  in  (he  hardships  of  lifi?. 
But  most  of  those  who  came  from  canh  [dtrecl],*  as  tliey  had 
solTered  hardshipci  themselves,  and  seen  others  suffering  them,  did 
not  make  their  choice  off-Kand,  Conscqucnily,  many  of  ihe  wuls, 
independently  of  (he  fortune  of  their  turn,  changed  good  for  evil 
and  cril  for  good.  For  if  a  miiii  should  always,  whenever  be 
comes  into  thin  life,  live  a  sound  philosophic  life,*  and  the  turn 
of  his  choice  sliuuld  not  fall  out  to  him  among  the  lasi,  the 
chances  are,  accordingly  to  thin  news  from  (he  other  world,  that 
he  wUl  ftot  only  spend  his  life  happily  here,  but  also  thnl  the  path 
which  he  will  tread  from  here  to  thcre^  and  ihencc  bark  again 
will  not  be  below  the  earth  *  and  difficult,  but  easy  and  through 
heaven. 

"Vcs,tbc  rision  he  had,  &r  said,  was  well  worth  the  seeing, 
showing  how  each  class  of  souU*  chose  their  livci.  The  vision 
was  both  a  pitiful  and  bughabte  and  wonderful  tiling  to  see.  For 
the  most  part,  they  ehoje  accordinf;  to  the  experience  o*  theii 
former  life.  For  £r  said  that  he  saw  the  «pal  which  had  oocc 
been  that  of  Orpheus  choosing  the  life  of  a  *  swan,'  throuph  its 
hatred  of  women,  because,  owing  to  the  death  of  Orpheus  at  the 
hands  of  women,  it  did  not  wish  to  come  [again]  into  exiitencc 
by  betr^  bom  in  a  woman.  He  further  saw  the  soul  of  Tliamyras 
ebooMtbe  life  of  a  'nightingale.'  On  the  contrary,  he  »aw  aho  a 
'swan'  change  to  the  Hiotce  of  a  human  life,  and  other  'musical 
animals'*  in  like  fashion.    The  soul  that  obt^ncd  the  twentieth 


■  Some  of  ihE  Kuli  ui  the  iotennirdku  HMe.  brtwev*  1W«  Hvo*,  faU  la  nuh 
hHvm. 

'Ttat  ia,  wilkoul  p>'"%  inlu  iW  hearen-mNld. 

'tjtij  fiAnr***;,— iMtlt  ihe»c  »tc  icctinkal  lermi  or  th«  rytlaisanaD 
tAoA  IV  peuaeoo  wm  ihe  ngn  of  "heallh*  or  ncnlsl  WMfldkew;  ad 
lUlcMoptif,  CM  love  of  wiadoKi.  WM  »li»i  ■■<!  t..-d«y  tail  The-jtopLjr. 

•  The  Tattamn  iphcm  nl  (he  wntm  waiM  were  |>oj<aUtt]r  Ixliewd  «o  U 
IwDoth  the  canh. 

•  lin«T>i  -1 4«x>l— «iM  »d>  <«<>>■  What  he  saw  wM  a  /^«/  <*Um  («a). 
nM  a  CFitaai  hippwiiint, 

*<>«  ^»vmmi.-mmial  &m  not  mean  ncnly  detotvd  to  BUttk  la  ow 
Bodeni  i«ne,  bol  to  all  tbe  >i1i  awl  tdtaee*. 
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lot  chose  the  life  of  a  'lion.'  It  was  the  soul  of  Ajax,  son  of 
Telamon,  escaping  from  being  a  maji  because  it  still  lemenibcred 
[what  it  con&idvrcd  the  unjusl]  decision  about  the  armour.  The 
new  soiil  was  Agamemnon's;  and  it  too,  out  of  hatred  of  ihe 
human  race  on  account  of  its  suffcTtngs,  changed  into  the  life  of 
an  'eagle'  The  soul  of  Aiahinia  obtained  iu  lot  in  the  middle, 
and  letting  her  eyes  (all  on  liie  gicat  honuur^i  paid  to  an  athlete, 
was  unable  to  pass  it  by,  but  took  il.  Tlic  louJ  of  ICpeus,  son  of 
i*ano[>cus,  he  -saw  pass  into  the  nature  of  a  woman  skilful  in  the 
art^.  And  far  away  among  the  laxt  he  saw  ttic  »oul  of  the  hulToon 
Tfaorsites  aasumit)};  an  'ape.'  It  hapix-'ncd  also  that  the  soul  of 
Uljsses,  having  obtained  the  last  lot  of  all,  canie  to  make  its 
choice.  From  memory  of  its  fomio  labours  it  had  given  itsdf  s  ] 
rest  from  love  of  renown,  and  far  a  lung  time  went  about  to  find 
the  hfc  of  a  man  in  private  life  with  nothing  to  do  with  public 
affairs,  unci  with  great  dilKcutiy  found  one  lying  in  a  comer  and 
ihus  passed  over  by  all  the  rest ;  on  seeing  it,  it  declared  that  it 
would  have  done  the  same  even  if  it  had  had  first  turn,  and 
been  glad  to  do  it  And,  tr  said,  even  some  of  the  other 
atiimals  passed  into  men  and  into  one  another,'  the  vicious  chang- 
ing into  wild  ones,  and  the  good  into  tame;  in  fact  they  were 
mixed  up  in  every  hind  of  blending. 

"When,  then,  all  the  ^ouls  had  chosen  their  lives,  according  to 
the  number  of  thtii  turn,  they  went  in  order  to  Lachesis  [the 
singe*  of  the  past,  in  the  harmony  of  destiny],  and  she  sent  along 
with  them  [on  tlicir  journey  into  carih  life],  Uic  genius  each  had 
chosen,  to  be  the  watcher  over  his  life  and  to  bring  to  pass  the 
things  each  had  choacn.  And  the  genius  hrst  of  all  brought  the 
soul  to  Clotho  [the  singer  of  the  present],  to  be  touched  by  her 
hand,  ihat  is,  to  be  brougbt  within  the  ^neral  influetice  of  the 
whirling  of  the  spindle,'  thus  ratifying  the  destiny  each  soul  had 
chosen  in  its  tiim.  And  after  having  brought  it  into  contact 
with  her,  the  genius  brought  the  soul  to  ilic  loom  of  Atiopos  [the 
sin^cT  of  the  fiituicj,  lbit$  making  the  threads  of  destiny  spun  into 

'  (■)  tn  rir  i\Xnr  9ti  fqplirv  itt*6Tin  tit  ii^fti^d'i  i/>vi  isl  <iT 
I A  AHA  a. 

'  Tlie  ipiodk  of  ilmiiny  is  <ic«crlli«id  u  beine  roin)ioKvl  of  Mxea  ipherei  of 
t«i]riug  uotiuni,  wilh  one  of  the  same  tnotiuci,  (hv  ciglitli.  The  rittlilh  U  tb« 
/rtttrU  miMkiii,  uid  this  Clutho  (with  Ncccuity  hci  luollm}  set*  i;^>n}-  with  hvr 
right  hand.  Atropot  s«ts  ilie  seven  (nnei  !kiili«m  niuvlng  with  hri  It/i  hand, 
thit  f^i^tuag  ot  fiifitrt  Ka^maii.  LactiiaU,  ibe  /<tv,  modcixlo  bolh  diotioii* 
with  cither  iMnd. 
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It  irreversible.  So  thence,  without  turning  hack,  ihey  [Kissed  be- 
neath the  'Throne  of  M«:e«itj-.'  And  when  P.r  had  ]uLtt-(e<l  l>y  it, 
and  the  rest  of  thetn  had  also  done  so,  they  all  passed  on  to  the 
•  Plain  of  Forgetfulncsi '  { Lithfi),  in  a  frightful  and  stifling  heat,  for 
it  was  liare  of  trees  and  vegetation  of  every  kind.  As  it  was  now 
evening,  the)'  camped  by  the  jntT  Un  mindfulness,  whose  (vaterno 
ve«w.l  can  keep  out.'  They  art  all,  thciefore,  compelled  to  ahworb 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  water,  and  those  that  are  not  protected 
by  prudence,  absorb  more  than  the  proper  quantiiy.  .\nd  each 
as  he  drinks  forgets  everything.  And  when  they  had  been  lulled 
to  sleep,  and  it  wa»  about  midnight, « ihunderslorm  and  eurtliciuake 
occurred, and  suddenly  they  were  hurried  upwards'  to  birth,  some 
oneway,  some  anuther,  tliooling  [through  space]  like  stars.  Rr, 
Jiowever,  was  prevented  from  drinking  the  water ;  hut  in  what 
inanner  and  by  wliai  meant  he  got  back  to  his  body  he  could  not 
s»y,  only,  suddenly  awaiting  in  the  morning,  he  fotind  himself 
lying  on  the  pyre." 

The  passages  quoted  ahow  come  from  this  description  of  the 
transfonnation  of  souls,  and  on  the  surface  would  sccri  to  prove 
Plato  goilty  of  the  charge  of  a  b<rlicf  in  metempsychosis  m  its 
crude  popular  form,  and  make  the  explanation  of  his  later  followers, 
who  laid  great  stress  on  the  "life"  of  an  :<mnial,  an  distinguished 
from  the  "  body  "  of  an  animal,  appear  mere  casuistry.  But  there 
arc  Certain  further  considenttions  which  we  must  take  into  account. 

Firstly,  did  Plato  endorse  all  the  details  of  the  vision  of  fir  or 
did  he  merely  cite  a  popular  story  the  bctt^-r  to  point  a  moral 
lesson  ?  I  think  that  Plato  did  fiitly  endorse  the  story  of  t,r,  and 
(hat  he  would  nut  have  concluded  \i'\*  ^icut  dialogue  On  the  ideal 
Republic  with  such  a  sioiy  without  full  intention. 

Secondly,  we  should  notice  chat  the  viaon  is  l^piait.  The  types 
given  arc  all  well-known  cliaractere  in  (irecian  legend  and  my- 
thology ;  they  arc  all  so  well  known  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
refer  to  their  storii^;  we  may,  however,  add  that  ThaniyroK  (or 
'rbam>'ris)  was  a  Thracian  bard,  and  that  Epttus  was  the  famous 
engineer  of  the  Trojan  Horse  who  was  also  noiortous  for  his 
comudicc,  hence  his  ro-birth  as  a  woman. 

'  «S  rl  Stop  hrfy^Ur  ti/tir  rriftr — Hut  i>  to  Say,  Eio  Vc»d  of  Ibc  tuul  !• 

wuet-lighl  nKWch  to  keep  Ilib  watn  bvta  mtkiti);  Inio  it.    Uae  ut  ibe 
iBChnWI  Pylh>|^eBn  toiml  for  t&king  a  new  builf  «»» tiri-a.yT»tiit,  mcaiiltig 
■  ctiMig*  nf  t«smI,  aim  a  potiifng  of  waier  from  tme  vtMrl  b(0  onothn. 
■  Tlie  Plata  of  Porgelfiitnem  b  that  iqxncBtcd  u  bckm  ibc  ttrtb  plsae. 
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Thiidly,  the  tire,  or  "  my  oT  lite,"  vas  a  itittiiict  coo: 
pan  of  the  in«n;  thus  in  Tie  Sh^piarJ  oi  "  HerOM:*)"  wc  read  lh*l 
on  the  dissoluiioa  of  man,  lh«  body  is  dissolved  into  the  physical 
dements ;  the  "  way  of  life  "  {ifitn)  beconic:i  latent  nnd  is  handed 
ov-fx  to  the  charge  of  the  genius  (&alfua^)  -,  the  senses  boooiiM 
UtenI  and  \ass  back  into  the  energies  of  nature :  and  the 
and  dcutc  nature  become  latent  ot  inactiTc  and  are  gradually 
tribiilcd  among  the  sc^'en  zones  of  the  *'  lurmony,"  th« 
spheric  of  Dk:  Kannic  mhurl.  This  desire  natuie  n  the  irm^ 
tional  soul  of  man  ;  the  rational  soul  passes  to  the  eighth  splierc, 
and  Gnalif  the  man  is  united  with  the  Great  Mind  beyond. 

Kuw  this  "  way  of  life  "  is  somctliing  which  is  decidedly  phyaicalp 
and  yet  timttiblc.  Hie  only  compuncnt  part  of  man  answering  to 
this  descnption  so  far  known  to  our  practicsd  students,  is  tbc  so- 
call«l  ■'  etheric  double."  The  "  ways  of  life,"  the  hvcs  which  the 
aools  cbooK,  ate  thus  the  nunncr  of  make  up  of  the  "ctbcric 
double."  Now  wc  know  that  thii  ts  protean  in  its  nature  ant) 
can  lake  any  mould.  May  it  not  then  Uke  on  the  life  of  a  "swan," 
a  "nightingale,"  a  "!ion,"an  "eagk-,"  or  an  "ape"?  May  n. 
these  "animals"  be  chosen  as  lyptsi  If  we  refer  to  the  so^alled 
"diaKTam  of  tJie  Ophites,"  wbicb  is  uiH  traceable  in  a  fragmcntarT 
rorm  in  (he  polemic  oT  Origen  against  CetsUi,  we  shall  find  the^ 
Kven  creative  sphcris  of  animal  types  «acli  chaiacieriaed  by 
of  the  known  animals,  &ucli  a&  the  lion,  the  eajflc,  etc  May  there 
not  be  some  intetniedialc  Unc  of  birth  with  which  we  are  unac- 
quainted, a  birth  into  an  etlieric  body  without  a  physical  ?  Ma< 
not  the  etheric  body  even  of  many  souls  on  earth  be  in  the  lyi 
of  certain  of  the  main  animal  lives  although  their  physical  bodies' 
may  be  quite  human  ?  t\^ia  Orpheus  and  Thimtyns  were  both 
poets,  bards  and  stngcts.  Kow  do  we  account  for  the  stupendous 
development  of  music  in  our  o«'n  days  along  the  ordinary-  lines  of 
evolution  or  nrincarrution  ?  Nowhere  in  the  hittory  of  the  paa^i 
can  we  point  to  anything  approachii^  it.  Wbai  again  of 
Gandharvas,  Kinnanu,  etc.,  in  Hindu  mytliology — belonging  to] 
another  line  of  evolution,  and  having  no  physical  bodies?  The 
GandharvAs  especially  arc  the  niUMcian.<  of  the  Gods  and  arv  re- 
prcsenled,  if  1  recollect  rightly,  as  winged  Do  our  swan  ahd 
nightingale  come  in  here,  and  our  e^le  and  lion  and  ape  come  in 
in  the  same  conncctitin,  though  along  another  line,  the  Kinnaras  ? 
I  do  not  kiwiw.  But  this  much  t  will  say,  that  an  occultist  can- 
not be  sure,  with  such  conuderations  in  mind,  that  I*lato  tat^hl 
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Ihe  reiiicamalion  of  the  souls  of  men  into  ihc  physical  bodm  of 
animals  as  a  general  rule.  He  migtii  huvu  done  M>  in  iKc  very 
excepiional  case  to  nhich  I  referred  in  my  last  answer,  but  not 
otberwUc. 

finally,  we  had  better  remember  that  we  modern  students  of 
tbvosophy  do  not  know  ihe  last  wi>rd  un  the  mysteries  of  rein- 
carnation; 1  doubt  if  we  even  know  the  lirst.  There  are  still  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  or  in  our  pltibsophy, 
and  we  cannot  as  jet  alTord  lo  put  ihc  writings  of  ihe  great  toachcrx 
of  antiquity  on  tme  itide  as  Rierely  inietesting  fuiisilii,  Compared  to 
tlie  Uving  cxjxtsitions  of  out  own  students. 


QlTESTIOK    146. 

Pythagoras  amongsl  oiher  graupt  0/  opposiUt  gif<s  the  s^uitre  anJ 
tie  oNong,  /A/  unien  of  wAieJt  lu  asserts  praduas  harmony. 
HffW  can  this  ie  explained  t     <  1898.) 

G.  R.  S.  M.— The  ten  pairs  of  ©lyposites  which  the  Pytha- 
goreans termed  the  "elements  "  of  the  Universe  arc:  (1)  Limited 
and  Unlimited,  (a)  Odd  and  Even,  (3)  One  iind  Multitude, 
44)  Right  and  I^fl,  (s)  Mate  and  Female,  (6)  Stationary  and 
Moved,  (7)  Straight  and  Curved,  (8)  Light  and  Darknos,  (9)  Good 
and  Bad  (to)  Square  and  Oblong.  The  (list  of  each  pair  was 
lni>kcd  upon  as  a  good  element,  Ihe  sccottd  as  bad  Ji)  the  sense  of 
negative.  Moreover,  the  terms  of  the  first  column  seem  to  be 
taken  a&  synonymous,  and  so  apparently  arc  the  elements  of  the 
•ecortd  column. 

Perhaps  the  siati-ment  of  the  questioner  means  simply  that  any 
pair  of  oppo«iitc3  produces  equilibrium  and  so  harmony. 

Again,  if  you  take  a  unit  square  or  mofutd  and  to  it  add  three 
othen  (the  three  forming  a  gnomon),  the  whok:  6gurc  of  four  will 
produce  a  new  square,  and  lh«r  harmony  will  be  restored  :  but  the 
simph»t  oMon^  consists  of  Iwo  unit  squares  in  juxtapcnition.  I'he 
union  of  the  square  and  oblong  (the  gnoeaon)  may  thus  be  sud  to 
produce  harmony.  But  I  am  not  certain  that  this  is  the  correct 
expbuation  of  the  probk-m,  nor  am  I  c\-cn  sure  iliat  the  statement 
in  the  question  is  correct  I  would  strongly  urge  siudenls  to  send 
in  references  to  all  such  queries. 

There  may,  however,  be  other  explanations.  For  instance,  the 
Pyih^Qtreans  called  such  a  sequence  of  numbers  as  4,  9,  16,  35, 
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"squares,"  and  represented  them  diagrammaiically  by  so  many 
points  or  mounds;  oqu-iUy  so  they  called  the  sequence  3,  6,  10,  15 
"  triangles,"  representing  them  by  diagramsof  3  [>uims  or  monads, 
5  points,  etc.,  arranged  in  triangular  figures.  Perhaps  they  may 
also  have  h»d  nn  "oUong  "  series,  ind  »  htirniunieal  progression 
may  have  resuhcd  from  the  square  and  oblong  series ;  but  this  il 
a  pure  spccuktion,  nnd  1  cannot  see  at  present  how  it  could  liav 
been  possible: 

Again  in  Mason's  article  on  Pythagoras  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Grtfk  and  Reman  Biography  we  read :  "  As  in  the  ocUve  and  its 
different  hamionical  relations  the  P>-thjf;orean8  Touted  the  ground 
of  connection  between  ihe  opposed  primary  elements  and  the 
mutual  relation  of  existing  things,  so  in  the  properties  or  particular 
numbers  arid  llieir  rclulion  to  the  prineipia  did  ihey  altrmpt  10 
find  the  explanation  of  the  particular  properties  of  different  things, 
and  therefore  addressed  ihcm-selves  to  the  tnrestigatiun  of  the 
properties  ofnnnihers,  dividing  them  into  various  species.  Thus 
they  had  three  kinds  of  avH,  according  as  the  number  was  a 
pwwer  (if  two,  or  a  multiple  of  two.  or  of  some  power  of  two,  not 
itself  a  power  of  two,  or  the  even  of  an  odd  and  an  even  number. 
In  like  manner  they  had  three  kinds  of  od^l.'* 

Ko-K  a  square  is  an  oven  number,  nnd  the  simplest  oblong  U 
formed  by  the  jtixtaponilion  of  two  monad  squares,  the  sum  of 
square  and  oblong  thus  making  three  {ihc  first  odd  number,  for 
one  18  both  odd  and  even),  which  number  was  spoken  of  "as, 
defining  or  limiting  the  Universe  and  all  things,  having  end,  middle 
and  beginning,  and  so  being  the  number  of  the  whale."  Perhaps 
the  explanation  may  lie  in  this  direction.  These  suggestions  are 
put  forward  with  all  hesitation,  and  I  can  only  repeal  thnt  it  would 
have  been  better  to  give  the  reference  to  ihc  author  who  makn  the 
statement.  And  by  author  I  mean  die  classical  author  and  not 
the  speculations  or  inferences  of  the  moderns. 

Question  147. 

An  fktrt  any  txfani  moral  pmep/s  of  Pythagoras  other  than  the 
tHivmprthtHSil'k  afhsriims  usuaify  aseriM to  html     (1897.) 

G.  R.  S.  M.— Tlicre  is  no  "historica!"  evidence  whereby  any 
precepts  can  be  definitely  traced  to  Pythagoras.  Aeeordin^  lo 
eveiy  account  Pj-thagoras  wrote  nothing  himself,  ard  therefore 
his  teaching  had  to  be  handed  down  orally.     The  tendency  of 
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tbts  iiutruction  n»y  be  glcann)  from  the  later  tradition  which 
has  preserved  many  ethical  fragments.     The  foUowtng  arc  selcctctl 
froin  the  sentences  of  Sexti»  the  Pythagorean,    and  are  the~ 
tnnsUlion   of  Taylor,   witlt  certain   revisions,   as   fotind  in  his 
edition  of  Jaoiblichus'  /j/e  t^  Pythagarat: 

Tbe  wise  wan  and  ih«  detpiser  uf  weilth  iH  tike  unto  God. 

Thou  basl  in  ihysdf  something  lilce  unto  (Jod  j  thercfaru  lue 
thyself  as  the  temple  of  Cod,  because  of  that  which  in  thee  is 
like  unto  Kim- 

Honotir  God  above  all  things,  that  He  may  rule  over  tliee- 

Whatsoever  thou  honourcst  above  all  oilier  tilings  will  havt; 
dominion  over  thee.  But  if  ihou  givcst  thyiiel/  to  the  <lun)inalion 
of  God,  thou  will  thus  have  dominion  over  all  things. 

The  greatest  honour  vrliich  vu\  be  [»i(l  to  God  is  to  know  and 
imitate  Him. 

There  is,  iniii;ed,  nothing  which  wholly  rvMrmbleth  God ; 
nevertheless  the  imitation  of  Him  as  mudt  as  possible  by  an 
inferior  natim:  is  pleasing  to  Him. 

God,  indeed,  is  not  io  want  of  anything ;  but  the  wise  man  is  in 
want  of  God  alone.  He  therefore  who  is  in  want  of  but  few  thingt, 
and  Ihoee  necenitafy,  emulatetb  Him  who  is  in  want  of  nothing 

Consider  all  the  time  to  be  lost  in  which  iboii  dost  not  think 
of  divinity. 

A  good  mind  is  the  choir  of  divinity. 
-,.,An  evil  mind  is  the  choir  of  evil  spirits. 

Honour  that  which  is  just,  for  tlie  very  reason  that  it  is  just. 

Thou  wilt  not  be  hidden  from  divinity  when  Ihou  aciext 
unjustly,  DOC  even  when  thou  thinkcst  of  so  doing. 

The  foundation  of  [Hely  i*  continetM:e;  but  the  stimmil  of 
piety  is  love  of  God. 

Pray  that  what  i«  ex|>edient  and  not  what  is  pleasing  may 
happen  to  thee. 

Such  as  thou  desirest  thy  neighbour  to  be  to  thee,  such  also 
be  thou  to  thy  neighbours. 

That  which  God  givcth  ihcc,  no  man  can  ukc  away. 

The  soul  IS  illumined  by  the  recoUection  of  deity. 

Thou  shouldst  not  posscst  more  tlian  the  need  of  the  body 
rcquireth. 

Possess  only  those  things  which  no  tme  can  take  from  ibee. 

Ask  only  those  things  of  God  which  it  is  worthy  of  God 
to  bestow, 
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The  rca^n  which  is  in  thcc  is  ihc  light  of  thy  lilie. 

Be  not  anxious  to  please  the  mullitude. 

It  tg  unseemly  to  neglect  thosu  things  which  we  shall  requiTe 
after  the  laying  aside  of  the  body- 
Accustom  thy  soul  after  (it  hath  conceived  all  that  is  great  oQ 
diwnily.  to  conceive  something  great  of  itself. 

Regard  notliiiig  a%  jirecious  which  a  bad  man  mfty  take 
from  thee. 

Everything  which  is  more  than  necessary  to  man  is  hostile  to  him. 

The  mind  of  the  wise  man  is  always  with  divinity. 

(tod  dwells  In  the  mind  of  the  wise. 

Erery  desire  is  insatiable,  and  therefore  is  ever  in  wJUit. 

The  wise  man  is  always  similar  to  himself. 

Use  'yi'tg  its  (thou  wouldst)  poison. 

Nothing  is  so  hke  tu  wisdum  as  truth. 

Depraved  affections  arc  the  beginnings  of  »oriowB. 

.\n   evil   disposition  is  the  disease  of  the  soul ;   hut  injustictta 
and  impiety  arc  the  death  of  it. 

He  who  uscih  mankind  badly,  uscth  himself  badly. 

Pray  that  thou  mayesi  be  able  to  benefit  thy  enemies. 

To  live,  indeed,  is  not  in  our  power,  but  to  live  rightly  is. 

Be  unwilling  to  admit  accmations  against  the  man  who  is 
studious  of  wisdom. 

Fly  from  intOKiuition  as  thou  wouldst  froni  insanity. 

Think  that  tliou  sulferest  a  gnat  punishment  when  thou  obtain- 
est  the  object  of  bcidily  desire ;  for  the  attainment  of  such  objects 
never  satislieth  desire. 

Dtclare  that  which  posscsseih  wudom  in  Ihec  to  he  llw 
(true)  man. 

Where  that  which  is  wise  in  thee  dwellcth,  there  also  is 
thy  Good. 

The  fear  of  death  rcndcreth  a  man  sad  through  the  ignorance 
of  his  soul. 

Think  that  thy  body  is  the  garment  of  thy  soul ;  and  therefore 
keep  it  pure. 

Speak  not  of  God  to  cvt^ry  man. 

It  is  dangerous,  and  the  danger  is  not  small,  to  speaV  of  God 
even  things  which  arc  tiuc. 

A  true  assertion  respecting  God  is  an  assertion  of  God. 

It  is  belter  to  have  nothing  than  to  possess  much  and  give 
to  none. 
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If  thou  injurest  no  one,  thou  wilt  fear  no  one. 

No  one  is  wise  who  looketh  downward  to  the  earth. 

It  is  not  death,  but  an  evil  life  which  destroyeth  the  houI. 

If  thou  knowest  Him  by  whom  thou  wert  made,  thou  wilt 
know  thyself. 

Divine  wisdom  is  true  science. 

A  real  knowledge  of  God  causeth  a  man  to  use  few  wordH. 

The  instructed,  chaste,  and  wise  soul,  is  the  prophet  of  the 
truth  of  God. 

A  wise  mind  is  the  mirror  of  God. 


DIVISION  XLVni 
THE  RQSICRUCIANS 


Question  (48. 

//  is  very  grneratiy  mpfosed  lAat  ihi  fiittory  ^  Ckrittitm  Rounhrtuz 
is  afietitimts  <»«,  thai  no  su(h  ptrsen  ever  existed,  and  that  tHe , 
Rcsierudatis  uxrt  onfy  heard  oj  through  (he  writings  0} 
Johann  ValttttiM  Andmr.  Can  any  historical  evidence  It 
given  to  shatt'  that  the  Rosterueians  existed  before  the  time  0/ 
the  publiiatiori  of  the  Fama  Fraiemttatis,  and  the  writingf  1 
fifAndreat    (1&98.) 

1.  C.  O. — There  is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  historical  evi* 
dence  relating  to  the  Rosicniciaiis  in  the  general  histories  of  the 
times.  It  is  very  commonly  supposed  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  Ro5icru«ians  w«  invented  by  Johann  Valentine  Andre* 
(]586-i654),  who  wrote  the  Chymische  Hechuit  Chtistiani  R»sen- 
<(r)M»s  (Strasbufg,  1616).  But,  as  a  nutter  of  fact,  the  diaries  and 
annals  of  the  time  prore  that  the  body  of  mystics  called  Rosicru- 
cians  wcic  knovm  in  llungar}-,  Bohemia,  and  Italy  before  the  year 
l6o<.  In  the  Memoirs  of  tha  Court,  Aristoera^  and Diplomaey  of 
Austria,  by  E.  Vchse,  translated  by  I'ranz  Dcmmlcr,  1856, 
we  get  alltuiORS  to  the  relations  of  Rudolf  II.  with  this  body  of 
people.  Says  I>emmlef,  vol.  i.,  p.  236,  writing  of  Rudolf  11. 
[1576-1611]:  "He  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  Rosi. 
crucians,  Akhemist*,  Adepts  of  every  sort  .  .  .  Dr  JvAm  Dec, 
tlw:  cdebraicd  English  akheroist  and  r>ea-on)anc«r,  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  characters  ...  of  itin>erant  Adepts,  who,  from 
time  to  time,  made  their  appearance  at  Rudoirjt  coart,  and  two 
famous  Italians  living  in  the  grandest  style,  are  also  to  be  men- 
tioned. These  two  pliiloMiphens  who,  during  the  last  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  were  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  of 
Europi!,  bote  the  names  of  Marco  firagadino  and  Hieronymus 
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Sootto."  This  Marco  BTa£:idmu  was  a  native  of  Kamagusta  in 
CTpnu;  hts  proper  luune  was  Manugna-  "  In  1578,  he  appeared 
as  the  Conte  Manugnano  in  Italy,  showed  himself  with  the  great- 
est magnificence  in  the  circles  of  the  Nobilj  at  Venice  .  .  .  Count 
Hicronymus  Scolto  was  a  native  of  Pamia.  Klicvenliiillcr  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  whole  of  Europe  had  resounded  with  the 
achievemenU  of  Una  wonclerfiil  jienon."  We  find  he  wax  travel- 
ling in  Germany  in  1573;  he  was  it  Nurcmber};  and  Cologne 
and  was  very  ofct-'n  at  the  Court  of  Praguu.  Hut  the  most 
important  persona^se  mentioned  by  Demmler  is  Michael  Mayer, 
who  was  known  as  a  Rusicrucian  at  the  Court  of  Rudolf  11.  long 
before  the  above-ntenlioned  book  written  by  Andreae  appeared. 
Of  him  Demmler  says :  "  Kc  was  Rudulfs  physician  and  prii-aie 
secretary,  and  lie  was  Rudolfs  favourite  vrrtter,  recording  the 
Emperor's  own  ideas  and  experiences.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
Rosicrucian  and  a  very  fertile  author.  Uis  works,  bearing  the 
mysterious  signature  '  Chevalier  Imperial,'  created  an  immense 
sensation.  They  were  most  of  them  published  at  FianVfort-am- 
Main  and  some  were  translated  into  French.  Having  afterwards 
entered  the  service  of  the  I-indgraf  Maurice  of  Hcsse-Casscl, 
Mayer  died  at  Magdeburg  in  i63>."     (Vol.  i.  pp.  a^6  and  ijS.) 

Perhaps  one  of  ihc  most  important  of  his  works  is  that 
entitled  TAemis  Anrta :  Tfu  Laws  ttf  the  FraUrnity  «/  ihi  Rtsie 
Cr«sst,  written  in  Lalin  by  Count  Michael  Maierus,  of  which  a 
trsnilaiion  was  published  in  I^ndon,  in  1656,  ['mm  vnrwtjs 
allusions  made  by  Khcvenbiillcr  in  his  AmtaUt  Firdinand^  it  is 
quite  evident  thai  the  Roiicrucians  were  known  at  the  Court  of 
Rudolf  !!■,  for  he  gives  interesting  accounts  of  various  experiments 
made  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor.  And  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  further  investigation  into  the  prtwte  historic*  of  these  Courts 
would  furnish  us  with  conclusive  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
Rosicrucians  before  the  year  i6to,  the  important  year  when  the 
famous  Fama  Ft-aUrnitalis  flr:'!  Iiecame  public. 

Anollier  important  point  which  Demmler  gives  us  is  the  con- 
nection of  the  great  Wallcnstcin  with  Occultism.  Writing  of  him 
lie  says  (p.  iy%)  i  "  Hu  stayed  for  some  time  at  (*adiu  to  be 
iuitiaied  by  Profeiijor  AtgoU  111  the  occult  jcicnccs  and  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabala."  The  date  which  our  author  gi^-es  for  this 
riiit  is  ifej.  From  other  sources  we  have  found  that  Padua  was 
at  this  period  a  great  centre  for  myiitci.tiii,  about  which  there 
Will  be  mote  to  say  later  on. 
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Question  148. 

It  tr  Vtry  generally  m^fosed  that  the  kttfeiry  ef  Chritiian  Koseikreus 
is  afiaitieus  one,  that  n»  such  ptrson  ever  existed,  and  that  ifu 
Rosicrmhns  were  oniy  htar4  of  throMgh  the  writmfis  oj 
JahttMH  Valentine  AnJretf.  Cat  any  hittoHltd  evidence  be 
pvcn  to  shtrtc  that  Ike  Rmawiam  existed  btfort  tkt  time  of. 
IM*  puMieation  0/  the  Fama  Fratcniitatis,  and  the  writingsK 
e/Andreat    (1898.) 

I.  C-  O. — ^Theic  is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  historical  evi- 
dence relating  to  the  RosicruciAns  in  the  genera)  histories  uf  the 
times.  It  is  very  comtnonl)-  supposed  thu  the  whole  history  of 
the  Rosicruciiins  was  invented  by  Joh^nn  Valentine  Andres 
(1S&6-1654),  who  wTole  the  Chyudsehe  Hoehtett  Christiani  Hoten- 
kreuz  (Strasbutg.  1616).  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  diaries  and 
annaU  of  the  time  prove  thai  the  Ijody  of  niptics  called  Rosicni- 
cians  were  known  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Italy  before  the  yctr 
1604,  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Court,  Aristeenuy  and  Diflomaey  i 
Austria,  by  K.  Velise,  iranslaicd  by  FranE  Demmler,  1856, 
we  gel  allusions  to  the  relations  of  Rudolf  11.  with  thi:&  body  of 
people.  Says  Demmler,  vol.  i.,  p.  236,  writing  of  Rudolf  II. 
[1576-1612]:  "He  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  Rosi- 
crucians.  Alchemists,  Adepts  of  every  sort  ,  .  .  Dr  John  Dee, 
ibe  celebrated  English  alchemist  and  necromancer,  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  cbaractcn  ...  of  itinerant  Adepts,  who,  from 
lime  to  lime,  made  their  appearance  at  RudolPs  court,  and  two 
famous  Italians  living  in  the  grandest  style,  arc  also  to  be  men. 
lioiwd.  These  two  philoKi|)hcrs,  who,  during  the  last  half  of  the 
lixteenlh  century,  were  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  of 
Euiop<^  bore  the  names  of  Marco  Bntgadino  and  Hieronymus 
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Scoito."  This  Marcn  Bragadino  was  a  native  nf  FamagusU  in 
Cjrpnu;  his  proper  name  was  Muiugna.  "  In  157S,  he  appeared 
ax  the  Conte  Manugnano  in  Ital)',  ihowed  himieir  with  the  great- 
cat  magnificence  in  the  circla  of  the  Nobili  at  Venice  .  .  .  Count 
l-IicFOn/miu  Scotto  was  a  native  of  Pamia.  Khcvcnhuller  ex< 
pressly  states  that  the  whole  of  Europe  had  reounded  with  the 
adueremcnts  of  tliia  wonderful  penoiL"  We  find  he  was  travel- 
ling in  Germany  in  1573;  he  was  at  Nureraber^  aiwl  Cologne 
and  was  very  often  at  the  Coun  of  Prague.  But  the  roost 
important  penonage  menlioned  bjr  Uemmler  is  Michael  Majer, 
who  was  known  as  a  Roacnician  at  the  Court  of  Rudolf  tl.  long 
before  the  above-mcniioned  book  written  by  Andrese  appeared' 
Of  him  Oemmlcrsays:  "  He  was  Rudolfs  physician  and  priiatc 
aoctetary.  and  he  was  Rudolfs  hvouriie  writer,  recording  the 
Eoiperor's  own  ideas  aod  oqiericnces.  He  was,  mweover,  a 
Roncrucian  and  a  very  fertile  author.  His  works,  bearing  tfae 
myilcfious  signature  'Chevalier  Imperial,'  created  an  iawieose 
sensation.  They  were  most  of  them  puUisbed  at  Ftankfort-an- 
Main  and  some  were  tnmstaied  into  French.  Having  afterwards 
entered  the  service  of  the  Landgraf  Maurice  of  Heswc-Ousel, 
Mayer  died  at  Magdebarg  in  1612."    (VoL  i.  pp.  3^6  aitd  13S-} 

Perhaps  or>c  of  the  moct  tniportani  of  his  works  is  thai 
entitled  TAemit  Aurta  :  Thi  Imm  ef  tke  ivatermt,'  af  tkt  R»m 
CrfisUt  written  in  Latin  by  Count  Michael  Uaienis,  of  which  a 
Irnntlalioii  wa*  puUtxhocl  in  XjonAnn,  tn  i6j6.  From  ntvMu 
alliuioRS  tnadc  hy  KhcvcnbuUcr  in  his  Ammiks  /•irdinamia  tt  is 
quite  e-tident  that  the  RosicTudatu  w«re  known  at  the  Comt  of 
Rudolf  II>  for  hegtvesintaesttnt;  aocounla  of  vniomtesperinienla 
nade  at  the  Court  uf  the  Emperor.  Artd  it  b  moirethaa  probabte 
that  further  investigation  tntu  th-  ptivale  histories  of  these  Cogrt» 
would  fumub  us  with  conclusive  proof  of  the  existence  of  the 
Rosicmctans  before  the  year  1610.  the  important  year  when  tlte 
famous  ^wta  Praitrmtatit  first  beesme  poUk. 

Aootber  imponani  potat  which  Oesnakr  gives  us  b  the  om- 
necttoa  of  the  great  Wailensteio  with  OccaUiaB.  Writiog  of  him 
be  aays  (p-  jjS) ;  "  He  stayed  for  kkdc  lime  at  Padm  to  be 
initiated  by  Professor  Argoll  in  the  occalt  vcicnoes  and  in  the 
mysteries  of  tlieCibala."  The  date  which  our  atKhor  fpvec  for  tins 
Tisit  ia  1605.  Froca  other  aotaccs  we  have  fbond  iltat  Padaa  was 
at  this  period  a  great  eantre  for  mysticittB,  aboat  «lach  there 
wiQbc  mans  so  say  later  on. 
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QUSSTIOM   148. 

//  it  very  generally  supposed  fftal  t)u  /usiory  oj  Christian  Rosenkrtus 
is  afiftiiious  ont,  that  no  suih  person  rpir  cxttttd,  and  thai  the 
liitticrvdani  uxre  only  heard  0/  through  the  tcritings  of 
Johann  Valentine  Andrea.  Can  any  historital  evidence  he 
given  fa  shtnv  that  the  KosiervdaMs  existed  bejort  the  time  of 
the  pubiieatioH  of  the  Fama  Fralerniiaiis,  and  the  writinff 
fffAndrmt    (1898.) 

r.  C.  O. — There  is  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  historical  evi- 
dence telaitng  lo  the  Rosicruciana  in  the  genciul  hiMorics  of  die 
times.  It  is  very  commonly  supposed  th^tt  the  whole  history  of 
the  Rosicructans  was  invented  by  Johsnn  Valcntini;  Andres 
(t586-i6s4),  who  wrote  the  Chymtsehe  J/eehtetl  Christiani  Rmen- 
krem  (Stnaburg,  1616),  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  diaries  and 
annals  of  the  time  piovc  thnt  the  body  of  mystics  called  Roncni- 
ciaiis  were  known  in  Hungary,  Unhemia,  and  Italy  before  the  year 
1604.  In  the  Memoirs  tif  the  Court,  Arittocraey  and  Diplomacy  of 
Austria,  by  K.  Veh.te,  translated  by  i-'ranz  Demmler,  1856, 
wc  get  allusions  to  the  relations  of  Rudolf  II.  with  this  body  of 
pe«i>le-  Says  Demmler,  vol.  i.,  pL  236,  writing  of  Rudolf  11. 
[1576-1612]:  "He  kept  up  a  constant  inlercourse  with  Rosi- 
cructans,  Alchemints,  Adepts  of  every  sort  .  ,  ,  Dr  John  Dec, 
the  eetebraicd  English  alchemist  and  necromancer,  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  characters  ...  of  itinerant  Adepts,  who,  from 
time  to  lime,  made  their  appc&rance  at  RudotPs  court,  and  two 
famous  lulians  living  in  the  grandest  style,  are  aiKo  tu  be  men- 
tioned. These  two  philosophers,  who^  during  the  last  half  of  the 
sixlei*nth  century,  were  the  ftstonishmenl  of  the  whole  of 
bore  the  names  of  Marco  Bragadino  and  Kicronymus 
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Scotto."  This  Marco  Bragadino  was  a  native  of  Famagttsta  in 
Cyprus;  his  proper  name  was  Manugna.  "  In  1578,  he  appeared 
as  the  Conte  Manugnano  in  Iu]y,  shovrcd  himself  with  the  great- 
est magnificence  in  the  circles  of  [he  Nohili  at  Venice  .  .  .  Count 
Mieronymits  Scotto  was  a  native  of  Panna.  KhcvcnMillcr  ex- 
pressly staiei  that  the  whole  of  tvurope  had  resounded  with  the 
achievements  of  this  wonderful  person."  Wv  hnd  he  was  uard- 
ling  in  Gi-nruny  in  r573;  he  was  at  Nurember);  and  CDlo(;ne 
and  was  very  often  at  tlic  Court  of  I*raguc.  But  tlie  most 
important  personage  mentiorieJ  by  Uemmler  is  Michad  Mayer, 
who  was  known  as  a  Kosicrucian  at  the  Court  of  Rudolf  II.  long 
before  the  above-mentioned  book  written  by  Andreae  appeared, 
or  him  Demmlersays:  "  He  was  Rudolfs  physician  and  private 
secretary,  aiul  he  was  Rudolfs  favourite  MTitcr,  rixording  the 
Emperor's  own  ideas  and  experieitces.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
Rosknician  and  a  very  fertile  author.  His  worlis,  bearing  the 
mysterious  signature  '  Chevalier  Imperial,'  created  an  imntcn« 
sensation.  They  were  most  of  them  published  at  Frankfonnm- 
'|bun  and  some  were  translated  into  French.  Having  afterwards 
entered  the  service  of  the  L-indgraf  Maurice  of  HcsseCasscI, 
Mayer  died  at  Magdeburg  in  t6i3."    (Vol.  i.  pp.  136  and  13S.) 

Ceihaps  one  of  the  most  important  of  his  workt  is  tlut 
entitled  TA^mtt  Aurttt :  Tfu  Laws  ^  tht  F>atermty  af  tfu  Rotu 
Crosse,  written  in  I.atin  by  Count  Mtchad  Maicrvs,  of  which  a 
translation  was  published  in  lyindon,  in  1656.  l-'rom  »-ari<nis 
allusions  made  by  Khevenhullcr  in  his  Anmi/es  J-erdinuHdei  it  is 
qttitc  evident  that  the  Rosicrudans  were  known  at  the  Court  of 
Rudolf  II.,  for  he  gives  interesting  accounts  of  various  expetimenls 
made  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor,  And  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  further  investigation  into  the  private  histories  of  these  Courts 
would  furnish  us  with  conclusive  proof  of  (he  existence  of  the 
Rosicniciant  beft)re  the  year  1610,  the  important  year  wticn  the 
famous  Fama  Fratermtatis  first  became  public. 

Another  impoitani  point  which  Dcmmler  gives  us  is  the  con- 
nection of  lite  )^eat  VVallenidein  with  Occultism.  Writing  of  htm 
he  says  (p.  338):  "He  stayed  for  »ooie  time  at  I'adua  to  be 
initiated  by  Professor  Argoli  In  the  occult  sciences  and  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabala."  The  date  which  our  author  gives  for  this 
visit  is  1^3.  From  other  sources  wc  haiv  foimd  that  Padua  was 
at  this  period  a  great  centre  for  mysticisin,  about  which  there 
will  be  more  lo  say  later  on. 
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Tlwrefore  there  was  i>o  neccsMty  for  him  lo  Teniain  wlcnl  on 
metaphysical  questions.  He  could  teach  them  as  theories 
and  tell  the  stuJcnts  how  to  verify  them.  Buddha,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  lo  refrain  from  all  allusiors  to  the  Scriptures,  because, 
when  He  fJoiirished,  the  people  liad  become  letter-bound,  and  the 
Scriptures  acted  as  hindrances  rather  than  helps.  Therefore,  He 
taught  his  d&sciples  only  the  riieihod— the  Noldc  Eifthtfold  Path, 
w  it  is  called — ^whocby  ihcy  could  develop  the  inner  powers, 
and  thus  know  and  see  the  truth  a*  it  is  in  nature.  And  this 
Noble  Eightfold  Path  is  Yoga,  pure  and  simple,  and  it  is  noi 
different  from  the  Yoga  taught  by  the  Vcdflniic  Teacher. 

It  is,  as  every  occult  student  knows,  the  GtiAna  Yoga,  or  the 
Yoga  of  Wisdom.  As  rt^ards  the  other  two  fonns  of  Yoga, 
Buddha  remaintrd  .silent. 

Thu)  vc  find  that  Buddliism  is  no  more  negative  than  the 
VcdAnta.  Only  in  the  case  of  ihe  VedAnu  the  Teacher  mentions 
beforehand  most  of  the  metaphysical  truths  which  the  student  will 
verify  by  the  practice  of  Yoga ;  whcmu  Buddha  gives  simply 
the  YoRa,  llie  Path,  witliout  saying  much  befi>rehand  about  the 
metaphysical  truths  which  the  student  will  recognise  when  the  PutJi 
is  trodden.  He  does  so  because  he  has  seen  the  danger  of 
pvinj;  iranticcndental  idess  befoie  the  Kludent  has  developed  the 
OVfcrs  lu  verify  them,  before  he  has  prepared  the  insiruments 
wlierewith  to  perform  the  experiments.  He  has  seen  that  truth 
lold  to  the  unprepared  has  often  been  misunderstood  ;  for  the 
transcendental  cannot  be  fully  expressed  in  words.  But,  unfor- 
tuiutcly.  His  silence  on  certain  metaphysical  truths,  while  saving 
unprepared  from  their  misconception,  has  led  ihcm  to  deny 
Qch  truths  altogether,  has  made  them  agnostics  and  sceptics. 
'Thii.  it  ncctm  to  inc,  is  the  reason  of  the  charge  of  agnosticism 
made  against  Ruddhtsm,  or  ratlMx.  against  the  modem  miscon- 
ceplions  of  it. 


Question  150. 

'7«  studying  BudJAisM  in  Mn-theowphieal  lilerature,  v.^fini  the  can- 
lianlly  reatrring  tuiertioH  tfial  thert  h  hq  fifrrnanent  rtinfar- 
HiUing  £ga,  no  individutil  (vnliimity.  For  example,  "  Jt  is 
rwi  the  Sei/^Hf  tAe  ntn-Stlf  whith  passts  Jrgm  form  to  form." 
I  find  il  diffuutl  to  reiOH{iU  this  with  sfAat  I  understand  to  ht 
the  ttttiHophuat  teiu/dngt  fit.,  that  a  permantHt  Ege  is  reim- 
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eamated  in  tack  mw  persona/ity-  fs  there  a  pcrmamnt  bit  of 
Ail-soul  held  sefamfe  from  tiu  rtti  through  tkt  ages,  dy  in- 
dtwtmality,  nntil  A'irt'ii^a  is  reai/ud  [ar  after)  1  Tf  this  is  so, 
is  it  tc  be  Mnsiderrd  a  Buddhistic  daetrint^  6r  a  dcveifffuiU  of 
tHodern  tJuotopky  and modim  iheughli    (>9oi-) 

A.  P.  S. — In  studying  noii-theoiiophicul  Buddhht  literature,  the 
wise  course  to  adopt  is  to  disii^gard  all  !ttateme:iU  encountered,  if 
they  run  counter  to  {genuine)  tlicosophic  teaching.  Exoteric 
c:astcrn  literature  is  just  as  corrupt  a«  i^xoieric  Christian  literature. 
Thcosophic  leaching  has  proved  in  effect  a  revelation  dcaring  up 
both  varieties  of  corruption.  If  people  cannot  see  that  this  is  so 
on  account  of  the  inherent  reasonableness  of  theosophic  teaching 
— and  its  harmnny  with  the  results  of  every  investigation  into  ihc 
mjrsleriei  of  su|K;t-physical  nature  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
catty  out — so  much  the  worse  for  their  powers  of  interior  vision. 
Sooner  or  Inter  in  the  progrcsi*  of  their  evolution  they  will  sec 
more  clearly.  As  for  Buddhism,  no  doubt  there  are  multitudes  of 
Buddhist  priests  (or  monks  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  them)  who 
are  as  ignorant  of  the  true  meaninjj  of  icinc-irnaiion  and  NirvAip, 
as  the  common-place  country  curate  would  be  ignorant  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Atonement.  The  current  exoteric  Buddhist  writ- 
ings reflect  their  ignorance,  and  the  English  translations  of  these 
surround  the  subjects  treated  with  a  new  stratum  of  fog.  To 
answer  the  ulxivc  ijucslion  more  fully  wnuJd  lie  Co  re-wrile  modern 
ihcosophical  hteraturc.  Reincarnation  is  not  a  Buddhist  docirioe, 
nor  a  Brahminieal  doctrine,  nor  a  Christian  doctrine — lliough  if 
the  Christian  books  are  property  understood  it  will  he  seen  to  be 
as  much  that  as  any  otlier  sort  of  docUin«.  It  is  simply  a  (art  in 
nature  like  the  circulation  of  tlu;  blood,  which  the  wisest  men  on 
earth  have  been  familiar  with  through  all  the  ages,  which  crops  upi 
therefore,  in  all  religious  teaching,  and  which  in  recent  years  some 
of  us  have  been  privileged  to  verify  by  means  of  faculties  of  obser- 
vation enlarged  for  that,  among  other  purposes. 


QuEcnoN  151. 


^^^  Wkal  it  the  hasii  of  the  theory  that  the  Bvddha  denied  f he  exittmat 

R^  ef  "soul"  I     Art  there  any  definite  ftaeAinsi  tff  hit  c«  this 

^K  /»>!/  /     ( ■  S96.) 

^H  J.  C   C— The  absurd  idea  that  Buddha  preached  the  non- 
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existence  of  anjrthing  Uke  soul,  testa  cbieA;  on  later  and  iioo> 
canonical  books  »uch  as  the  QuaUt/ts  p/ Xing  Milinda  and  so  on. 
So  Tar  as  the  direct  teachings  of  Buddha  himself  arc  concerned — 
teachings  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Suita  and  Vina>-a  Pi^kas — 
1  do  not  think  thee  arc  anjr  passages  which  can  be  brought 
foiward  in  support  of  the  nihilistic  vi«w.  ThoM.-  who  maintain 
that  theory  of  negation,  generally  refer  for  their  auihgrity  tu  what 
is  known  as  the  Anattalakklia^a  Sulta  ;  and,  a«  far  as  1  know, 
this  is  ihe  only  discourse  in  which  Buddha  speaks  dc&nitcty  of 
what  is  the  "Self"  (dtmao)  but  not  the  "soul,"  that  is,  tlie 
reincarnating  Ego. 

This  Sutta  is  a  continuation  of  or  a  supplement  to  Buddha's  first 
Bernion  known  as  the  "  Foundation  of  the  Wheel  of  Law."  We 
find  both  the  hrst  sermon  and  its  supplement  fully  recorded  in 
(he  tntroduction  to  the  Mah.ivag^a  of  the  Vina>-a  Piuka  (Mahl- 
vagga  t.  6,  5$-4.6,  Oldcnbcrg's  Edition,  trans.  Sac.  B-  East, 
Vol.  xui.  pp.  ioc>>io[).  The  Analtalakkhona  Sutta  it»elf  again 
appears  in  the  Samyutta-Mikiyaof  the  Sutta  PifaluL  The  mean- 
ing of  the  title  of  this  Sutta  is  "  nie  Discourse  on  the  Indication 
of  Non-self"  (erroneously  translated  by  Orienulists  as  the  "  Sulta 
of  not  having  the  Signs  of  %f\X").  Here  Buddlu  first  clearly 
mentions,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  Upaniifhads,  what  is  not 
the  Self.  For  it  is  only  by  excluding  what  is  Non-self  that  we 
can  know  the  Self  which,  as  the  Upanifh.-uls  say,  can  only  be 
d«scribcdas"not  this,  not  this."  Here  Buddha  clearly  tells  us 
thalrOpa  (body  or  form)  ia  not  the  Self  (atla  or  atmft);  nor  is 
vcdani  {sensation  or  that  port  ol  our  nature  which  hns  to  do  with 
seiisatii^n) ;  sanna  {pcrccpUon) ;  samkhdri  (impressions,  presum- 
ably tliat  part  of  our  mind  which  receives  and  is  guided  by  mere 
impteisions;  the  "impulsive  mind");  nor  Wfifiina  (Buddhi, 
"  rational  mind  ")  ;  that  is  the  Self  is  not  any  of  ilie  five  ^Icandhas. 
We  find  here  no  mention  whatever  that  the  Self  is  not ;  but  that 
the  body  and  the  re»t  whicli  arc  generally  mistaken  for  the  Self, 
are  not  the  Self.  Self  is  something  beyond  them  all.  This 
Self,  when  it  rccugni&cs  itself  a>  dilTercni  from  all  else,  divests 
itself  of  all  alUchment  (rlga)  and  "  by  absence  of  attachment  he  is 
made  free."  Such  is  the  conclusion.  If  the  Self  docs  not  exilt 
who  is  to  be  nuulc  free? 

Western  minds  untrained  in  the  ideas  of  the  Hindus  to  wfaom 
Buddha  addressed  bis  sermons,  see  nothing  but  nihilism  when 
reading  that  even  "  reason  "  is  denied  as  the  Self.     Few  on  com- 
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preheiw]  the  idea  that  miod,  reason  aad  much  beyond,  no  matter 
how  5Ublim«,  are  etteMuUly  the  «nie  as  "  body,"  that  is  to 
say,  io-caUed  "  matter."  But  ^iman  or  the  Self  trajiaccnda 
lh«iii  all.  Failing  to  graip  thi»  thotight,  many  ul  the  nun-Indian 
Buddhists  and  uaqualificd  pcLHons  irho  joined  the  Sangha  in 
latt-T  limes,  tudttced  the  sublime  teachings  of  Buddha  to  nihilism. 
The  suUimc  ti.'achiags  of  the  sages  are  ever  the  tnosi  abused 
when  Ueated  !>)■  the  unlit  -,  aiid  here  comes  in  the  importance 
of  the  diiTcTCtit  ishramas  or  stages  in  religious  life  as  recognised 
by  the  Hindus. 

The  Western  scholars  who  arc  brought  up  with  the  idea  that 
"mind*  IS  the  man  and  his  soul  and  self,  see  darkness  and 
materialism  in  itud'lhism,  when  their  liod  mind  and  reaaon  spoken 
of  AS  non-self,  or  as  a  subtle  form  of  '*  matter.' 

This  IS  the  wiiolc  baits  of  the  inisoonception  r^aiding  the  Self 
whkli  Buddha  not  only  did  not  deny,  Init  which  he  ever  taught 
men  to  seek.  'X\vc  sole  aim  of  hb  teaching  was  to  destroy 
"  utiiivida  "  or  egoi&iii  (aliankilra),  but  not  tlic  atlA  ur  alman  iUelf. 
As  regards  his  teaching  abnui  the  soul,  or  Utc  petstsling  EgOy 
which  vt  the  Self,  an  related  to  the  indiridually  differentiated  subtle 
body,  and  13  born  again  and  again :  we  find  abundant  evidences  tn 
his  direct  teai:hin(;s  nhich  absolutely  coniradici  the  Ihuory  that 
Buddha  denied  any  [icn(i%(ing  Ego.  I  will  refer  here  only  to  one 
insunce  fn  the  Sdmai^j^aphala  Sutu  d  the  l^gha-NikSya.  Alter 
first  mentioning  the  condition  and  training  of  the  mind  that  are 
necessary  for  success  in  y(^a^  Buddha  dc«cril>ex  how  a  man  can 
recover  the  memory  of  his  past  lives,  and  bow  he  sees  all  the 
scenes  in  which  he  wu  in  nny  way  concerned  [Ktsstng  in 
succession  bcton:  his  mind's  eye.  He  illustrates  it  by  saying: 
^'  If  a  ntnn  goes  oui  from  his  own  village  to  another  and  thence  to 
another,  and  frooi  there  ai;ain  comes  b&ck  to  his  own  village,  he 
might  think  dius:  I  indeed  went  from  my  own  village  to  that 
other.  There  1  stood  thus,  I  sat  in  this  manner  Thus  I  spoke 
and  tliua  }  remamed  sjleiit.  l-roiii  ituii  village  again  I  went  to 
anotlker  and  I  did  Ihc  same  theic.  Tkt  iamt '  I  am '  (so  'mhi), 
(eiunied  from  that  village  to  tny  uwii  village.  In  the  very  same 
way,  O  king,  the  ascetic,  wlten  his  mind  is  pure,  knows  hb  fon&er 
Uitht,  one,  two,  three,  and  many.  He  think*,  '  In  such  a  place 
i  had  such  a  name,  I  was  born  in  such  a  family,  such  was  my 
caste,  such  wai  my  food,  and  in  such  and  such  a  way  I  experienced 
pleasure  and  poini  and  my  life  cxteiidud  ovvi  such  a  period,     llic 
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same  1  ihenc«  removed  {so  tato  cuts},  was  bom  in  some  other  place, 
and  then:  &Ibo  I  had  such  niid  such  conditions.  Iliaice  removed, 
the  same  I,  am  (now)  bom  here."  "    (Sdmanftaphaia  Siitta,  93-94-) 

The  above  quotation  shows  clearly  the  teaching  uf  Buddha, 
with  r^ard  to  the  reincarnating  Kgo.  He  illuscraics  also  very 
beauiilull)'  in  the  same  Sutta  how  a  bhikshu  can  know  the  past 
births  of  others,  and  how  he  can  see  men  dead  in  one  place,  and 
after  the  surrows  and  joys  of  hell  and  heaven,  the  same  born 
somewhere  else. 

I  do  not  thinic  he  ever  denies  the  persbting  Kgo.  But  this  has 
been  misinterpreted  on  the  tttrength  of  a  tttatetnent  in  the  Brahma- 
jAla  Sutta,  where  Buddba,  after  mentioning  all  the  various  aspects 
of  sou],  says  that  they  do  not  really  abtoltUety  exist,  because  their 
exisleiict-  depends  on  "  contact,"  i>.,  relation,  (lirahmajdla  Sutta, 
HI.  58,  and  Buddliiigiimha's  commentary  on  it.)  Buddha  denies 
only  ilie  absolute  rcaliij'  of  the  soul,  and  so  does  every  other  great 
teacher.  The  existence,  not  only  of  the  soul,  but  even  of  the 
Logos,  is  true  only  relafivefy-  Untrained  persons  here  a^ain  have 
misunderstood  the  idea. 


QuKsnoN  153. 

Jm  Buddhiit  bwki  «v  Jrt^utntly  rtaJ  that  flumsands  of  persons 
Oi<Ame  Arhali  in  tonsequena  of  n^me  strmon  dtHitird  fy'  tht 
Huddha  ;  art  ttv  A>  faic  this  at  were  OritHlal  exasieraiion  ; 
or  if  not,  where  are  all  these  Arhaii  KOtvt    (1S97.) 

C  W.  L. — Whether  cxanKcralion  has  or  has  not  crept  in 
where  statements  as  to  definite  figures  are  made,  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable,  although,  on  the  other 
hktid,  there  can  be  little  doubt  th.it  the  number  of  those  who 
attained  Adeptship  during  the  eanhly  life  of  the  Buddha  vras  really 
very  large. 

We  olten  get  a  rer^  distorted  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Buddha, 
because  wc  persiit  m  regarding  it  solely  from  our  personal  point 
of  view.  \Ve  ue  apt  to  look  ufmn  the  preaching  of  the  Law  and 
the  founding  of  a  great  reli^jion  as  his  priiicipal,  and,  indeed,  his 
only  function,  because  it  is  by  virtue  of  that  that  he  comes  into 
relation  with  the  present  age  of  the  world  10  which  wc  ourselves 
belong.  ^Vc  forget  that  he  is  the  fourth  Buddha  of  ihi«  world- 
period,  ar>d  that  hb  itK»mation  as  Siddhartha  Gautama  was  only 
tho  last  of  a  number  of  tires  devoted  to  the  teachir^  of  humanity. 
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During  all  those  previous  Bodhisattva-lives,  he  had  linked  to 
hiniseir  karniically,  by  ties  of  the  deepest  affeciioti  and  gratitude, 
vast  numbers  of  people  whom  he  had  taught  and  helped.  Tliese 
in<:n  would,  of  course,  he  among  the  Bower  of  the  fourth  looi-ntcc, 
and  would  naturally,  therefore,  pass  on  Into  the  first  subdivision 
of  the  fiftli-  At  a  time  when  tht  majority  of  them  ncre  in 
incarnation  there,  tlie  Buddha  would  laJic  his  final  birth  among 
them,  and  the  (rcmenduus  force  of  his  magneiic  inBuence  would 
act  upon  their  inner  nature  as  sunlight  upon  the  growing  plant, 
tapadly  developing  into  Arhalshtp  all  those  who  by  his  pr«viouK 
efforts  had  been  brought  to  the  threshold  of  the  Path. 

Certainly  he  preached  his  law  not  only  to  them  but  to  all  the 
world,  and  ibus  laid  a  fimi  foundation  for  the  work  of  his 
successor  Maitreya,  who  will  himself  incarnate  again  and  again 
among  men,  teaching  and  preaching  as  and  when  he  may  see  to 
be  best  for  his  great  purpose,  until  the  time  rome  when  he  also 
taJces  the  final  lluddba-birth  and  passes  away  from  this  world  for 
ever,  "  hearing  his  slieaves  with  him  "  in  the  shape  of  the  host  of 
roco  of  the  fifth  race  who  will  by  that  period  hav-e  attained  Adept- 
ship  under  his  careful  guidance. 

It  has  always  been  known  that  the  birth  of  a  great  Adept  as  a 
Buddha  is  im  laKt  upon  e:LTth,  as  is  repeatedly  stated  even  in  the 
exoteric  books.  (See  the  well-known  declaration  of  Oauiama 
when  he  had  attained  the  Buddtuhood,  "Anekajltisams&rain," 
etc  Nidanakalhd.  378;  also  Milindapanha  iv.  5,  8,  and  many 
_Mber  places.)  But  wt;  luve  been  too  apt  to  look  upon  that  birth 
the  beginning  of  his  grcnt  work  for  man,  instead  of  what  it 

lly  is — its  culmination :  and  thus  we  have  missed  the  true 
s^ificance  of  many  points  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
most  luminous, 

But  although  the  Buddha,  havmg  onoe  attaii»ed,  can  never 
again  Uke  human  birth,  it  appears  to  be  possible  for  him  to 
retain  a  certain  connection  with  the  world  which  he  has  taught 
for  su  long.  We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  il  is  not  the 
ordinary  rule  that  he  should  do  so,  as  h\>i  future  work  ties  upon 
far  higher  planes  of  which  we  know  nothing ;  but  il  seems  that 
Gautama's  action  in  this  rejspect  differed  somewhat  from  that  of 
his  predecessors,  and  that  his  connection  with  earth  was  not 
entirely  severed  when  he  left  it  in  ph)-sical  form. 

As  regards  tlie  second  part  of  the  question,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  trace  those  Arhats  in  their  progress  through 
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the  liighcr  realms  of  nature,  even  if  we  had  anjr  right  to  pry  inio 
the  tirc!)  ortiK-  Holy  Ones  in  order  to  gratify  idle  curiosity.  But 
«rc  know  thai  Iwyond  llw  position  of  the  Arhat  tic*  Ihc  faitlier 
rtafli*  (if  tin-  Astfkha,  **lhc  one  who  has  no  more  lo  leam  "  as 
retards  our  ovm  planetar)'  chain,  and  we  are  lold  that  when  man 
has  nadtcd  this  l^vd,  und  so  attairted  his  spiritual  majoHt;,  he 
tnumrs  the  rullcst  control  of  his  own  dcstinici,  and  makes  choice 
of  hiH  fiituru  line  of  evolution  among  several  possible  paths  which 
he  then  BccR  ofjcning  before  him. 

Naturally  we  cannot  exiicti  to  understand  very  much  aboai 
these,  and  the  faint  outline  of  some  of  them,  which  is  all  that  can 
be  sketched  in  for  lu,  conveys  very  litttv  to  the  mind,  acept  thai 
noil  of  them  Ukc  the  Adept  altogether  away  from  the  earth- 
chain,  nhich  no  longer  aiTords  sufficient  scope  for  hix  evojation. 
Tliii>  latter  fact  may  be  taken  as  suf^csting  an  answer  to  the 
inquiry  as  to  where  the  immediate  followers  of  the  Buddha  mai 
Ijo  HXirking  at  the  present  tim^  or,  ut  any  mtc,  as  explaining  wlif^ 
Ihcy  are  not  now  to  be  found  upon  earth. 

One  of  the  paths  which  they  may  tiikc  is  thai  of  those  wlio,  nsi 
the   phrase  g,oea,   acccjit   Nirvana.      I'hrotigh   what   incalculable* 
Bcaa»  they  remain  in  that  sublime  condition,  for  what  far  greater 
wofli  they  are  preparing  thenwclves,  what  will  he  Otoir  future  Unt. 
of  evolution,  are  questions  upon  which  we  know  nothing;  andl 
even  if  inrortnation  upon  such  pomU  could  be  given,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  it  wOuld  prove  entirely  incomprehensible  to  us  at  our 
present  singe. 

Another  cla»  chooses  a  sjnritu^il  erolution  not  quite  so  fati 
rwntovcd  from  humanity,  for  though  not  directly  conrn-cted  with 
the  next  chain  of  r>ur  system  it  extends  throt^h  two  long  periods 
corr<"i|>on(ling  tu  it»  first  and  second  rounds,  at  the  end  of  which 
itiiio  (he  Adepts  ol  this  line  also  appear  to  accept  Nirv.1iia,  l>ut  at 
■  hif^lier  >tta|[c  than  IhoM  previously  mentioned. 

Othcn  Inin  the  Ocva  evolution,  whose  ptogrcss  lies  along  a 
gnuid  clmin  consisting  of  seven  dtain^  like  ours,  each  of  which  (s 
to  ihem  a»  on«  world.  This  line  of  evolution  is  spoken  of  as  the 
nirMI  gnuluMl,  and,  lliereforc,  Ute  least  arduous  of  the  seven  courses ; 
trtll  though  It  li  Komeiima  referred  to  in  tlie  books  as  "yielding  1 
lo  Ili4^  lrni|Knlii)n  to  liecome  a  god,"  it  is  only  in  compariAoa  with 
thij  ■ulilimi?  tictiilil  of  iuniinci.ilton  of  the  Nirminakaya  that  it 
run  \»t  siiokcn  uf  in  this  half-disjiaraging  manner,  for  the  Adept 
So  uIkiuws  thi«  ouursc  has  indeed  a  glorious  career  before  lum, 
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and  though  the  path  which  he  selects  Ls  not  the  shortest,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  very  noble  one 

'  -  Yet  another  group  are  the  Nirmanokftyas— those  who,  declin- 
ing all  ihcsc  easier  methods,  choose  the  shortest  but  steepest 
path  to  the  heights  which  still  Uc  before  them.  They  form  what 
b  poctieally  termed  the  "guardian  wall," and,  as  The  Voiet  oj  tht 
Siltnct  tells  us,  "  protcet  the  world  from  further  and  far  greater 
misery  and  sorrow  " — not  indeed  by  warding  off  from  it  external 
evil  influcncc<>,  but  by  devoting  a31  their  strength  to  the  work  of 
pouring  down  upon  it  x  flood  of  flpirituti]  force  and  assistance, 
vilhotit  which  it  would  assuredly  be  in  br  more  hopeless  case 
than  now. 

Vet  again,  there  are  those  who  remain  even  more  directly  in 
association  with  humanity,  and  continue  to  incarnate  among  it, 
as  our  own  Maxicrs  are  doing.  But  it  would  seein  that  only  a 
certain  comparati^'cly  small  number  adopt  this  course — probably 
only  so  many  as  are  necessary  for  the  ca.rr)'ing  on  uf  this  physical 
side  of  the  work.  Perhaps  only  a  few  of  the  leaders  of  the  Great 
White  Brotherhood,  as  we  know  it  now,  belonged  to  the  army  of 
Arhats  who  attained  that  level  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Buddha.  The  majority  of  bis  advanced  disciples  have  probably 
4dU)«eD  »otne  of  the  other  possible  lines  of  c^'olution- 


QuttSTlON  153. 

When  will  the  Lard  Buddha  nimamaUl    ( 189^.) 

C.  W.  I- — He  will  not  reincarnate  in  this  world  at  all.  The 
Buddhahood  is  not  only  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  great 
Ade|)t  Hierarchy,  but  it  also  represents  a  certain  exceedingly 
lofty  initiation,  after  taking  which  it  is  in  the  nature  of  thing* 
Impossible  that  a  physical  body  should  again  be  assumed.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  a  Buddha,  having  preached  the 
eternal  truths  of  His  law  in  whatever  form  seems  to  Him  best 
sailed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  passes  away  altogether  from 
this  world  to  other  and  far  granda  fields  of  activity.  But  it 
is  said  that  this,  the  general  rule,  was  not  exactly  followed  by 
the  last  Buddha.  Gaut.im.i.  who  enjoys  the  disdnction  of  being 
the  first  member  of  our  humanity  to  atuin  that  magnificent  posi- 
tion, the  previous  Buddha*  having  been  the  product  of  a  much 
older  and  far  more  advanced  evolution.     It  has  been  hinted 
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tbttt  He  hoE  rcmaiiuK)  sufficiently  ui  toocli  orilh  this  woftd  to  be 
able  10  shed  down  at  intervals  from  its  higher  planes  streuns  of 
spiritual  force  and  blessing  for  the  aid  of  the  Adept  Brotherhood 
in  their  work, 

C-  J- — In  the  Qiustions  of  JCing  Miliida,  iv.  ;,  8,  occurs  the 
following: 

"  It  was  said  by  the  Blessed  One :  '  A  Brahman  am  I,  O 
Brethren,  devoted  lu  self-iacriEce,  pure-handed  at  every  time ; 
this  body  that  I  l)eat  with  me  is  my  last.* " 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Buddhists  that  the  Buddha  Gautama  will 
never  be  born  again  on  cartb,  as  iIk  very  fact  of  Hii  attaining 
Buddahood  ftew!  Him  from  the  necessity  of  re-binh.  The  above 
quotation  also  shows  that  Buddha  Himself  declared  thai  He 
would  not  reincarnate  again.  There  arc  many  other  statements 
of  Ris  to  the  same  effect,  a  iranslniion  of  one  of  wtiicli  will  be 
found  in  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  LigAt  of  Aria,  at  the  end  of 
Book  VI. 


Question  154. 

/Is  a  worker  in  (Ae  cause  of  vegetarianism  I  am  t9nstanth  rtw- 
fronted  vsitH  the  statement  thai  ike  Buddha  ate  meal,  ortd  even 
died  through  tilting  it ;  what  is  the  real  inlerpretatioH  0/  Uu 
passage  whith  is  sttpp^sed  to  convey  iMt  txtratrdinary  idea  t 
(1896.) 

C.  W.  L.— There  can,  of  course,  be  no  kind  of  doubt  that  th« 
statement  is  an  untrue  one,  if  wc  arc  to  ukc  it  literally.  Various 
suggestions  as  to  its  interpretation  have  been  made,  but  without 
spodal  and  careful  investigation  into  the  subject  wc  shnuld 
bardly  be  in  a  jiONition  to  decide  I>etween  them.  Mr  Siiuiett 
has  given  his  opinion  on  the  matter  very  cli-aily  in  No.  xii.  of 
the  T)ransa£tio>u of  Ihe  Z^nditn  J.oilge.     He  says: 

"The  sacred  buoks  of  Hastctn  ri^ii^ions  are  written  for  the 
moat  part  in  a  style  wliicb  is  rather  a  disguise  than  an  expresnc 
of  the  meaning  they  arc  intended  to  convey.  Kigurative  phrasal 
ology  and  intricate  symbols  arc,  at  all  events,  so  liltie  in  harmony 
with  Western  liabits  of  thought,  that  !!.ucli  vchick-s  of  philosophic 
teaching  niay  easily  be  mistaken  fur  the  wild  conceptions  of  a 
crude  superstition,  by  readers  accustomed  to  a  more  luad  treat- 
ment of  religious  doctrine. 
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"The  same  habits  of  speech  which  veil  cosmologicat  theories 
irilb  narraUvcs  of  divine  incuna lions  in  animal  forms,  lead  ■ 
Oriental  wricen  to  describe  even  such  events  us  the  Buddha's 
death  and  cremation  In  ihe  circuitous  language  of  »yinbol«, 
rather  ttian  in  plain  maiter-or-fact  prose.  Thu;s  in  the  Mah&- 
pariniib^Ha  Sulfa,  for  the  English  version  oi  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  admirable  scholarship  of  Di  Khy&  Davids  w<-'  arc 
told  how  the  Blessed  One  died  from  an  illness  which  supervened 
upon  a  meal  of  dried  boar's  flesli  served  to  htro  by  a  ccitain< 
Kunda,  a  woritt-i  In  metals. 

''A  prosaic  interprcuUon  of  litis  narrative  hai  puaed  into  all 
epitomes   of    Buddhism    currcDt    in    European    literature.     Mr 
Alabaster,  for  instance,  tn  his  Wfuditf  (he  Law,  calmly  quotes  a 
missionar)- authority  for  the  Ktntcmcni  that  the  Buddha  died  *of    ^^ 
dysentery cau)wd  by  eating  roasl  poik ' ;  and  even  Dr  Rhys  Davids'        r-'v. 
himself  gives  further  currency  to  this  ludicrous  misconception  in  ^| 

his  well-known  treatise  on  Buddhism.  ^M 

"One  might  have  supposed  that  students  of  the  subject,  even  ^^H 
without  a  clue  to  the  meaning  uf  ihc  'dried  boar's  ilesh  '  in  ihe  ^^^| 
legend,  would  have  been  startled  at  the  notion  of  linding  the  ^^H 
simple  diet  of  so  conArmed  a  vegetarian  as  we  must  supgrase  any  ^| 

Indian  religious  teacher  to  have  been,  int-aded  by  so  ^ross  an  ^| 

iutjcic  of  food  iis  roast  pork.     But  one  after  another  European  ^| 

writers  on  Buddhism  are  content  to  echo  tliis  Absurdly  material'  ^| 

istic  version  of  the  figurative  Eastern  glory.     If  they  had  sought  H 

to  check  their  interpretation  of  it  by  reference  to  living  exponents  ^H 

of  the  Buddhist  faith,  they  would  have  fallen  easily  on  the  track  ^| 

of  the  right  explanation.  ^| 

"The  boar  is  an  Oriental  symbol  for  esoteric  knowledge^^^.^  ^| 
derived  from  the  boar  ;ivalar  of  Vishnu— that  in  which  the  if»-  '^H 
camalc  god  lifted  up  the  carih  out  of  ihc  wstcrs  in  which  it  was  ^H 

iiamer«ed.     In  other  words,  according  to  Wilton's  imnslation  of  ^| 

the  VtsAnu  I'urtl^a,  the  avaurin  question  '  allcgorically  rcprcscnu  ^| 

the  extrication  of  the  world  from  s,  deluge  of  iniijuity  by  the  riles  ^| 

of  religion.'     In  the  Jiamdyana  wc  may  tind  another  version  of  ^H 

the  same  allegory,  Brahm.i  in  th!»  csnct  assuming  the  form  of  a  ^H 

boar  to  hoist  up  the  earth  out  of  primal  chaos.  ^H 

"  Boar's  ficsh  thus  comes  to  symbolise  the  secret  doctrine  of  ~  -U_^^ 
^e  esQt<?ic  initiates,  those  who  possessed  the  inner  science  of  '  ^^H 
Brahma,  and  dried  boar's  Sesh  would  be  such  esoteric  wisdom  ^| 

prepared  for  food — reduced,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  form  in  which  it         ^H 
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oovU  be  ****pt*  to  toc  wMMO^oCr  u  wsB  SPDMn  Bic  too  diHn^ 
^■e  01  Midi  dnsd  bosrs  »uh  Ifcuogli  ns  ane^^l  to  biiog  ine 
■illittlde  to  t  gieiwr  dc^se  Am  tbtf  vcre  pvepMod  for  i^t 
wUm  the  t»a  of  euttric  ttatbmg—^at  die  B«dA«  Aed  :  tti 
b  to  Bj'.  thai  his  gRai  eotapme  cune  to  ao  end. 

"Thu   n   the   — "t;  of  the  Mocj  ao  painhHy  debaacd  bf 
Earopeui  vriun ;  Hiddist  Beaain^  ooce  aH^gacd  to  IB  ocnml 
ida,  wiB  be  Mknred  dtroogh  aani'  variUkiM  id  dK 
at  die  Paii  mflaiive,  e««i  u  baaslMed  I7  Dr  Rhjv  Dwidt^-' 
appMcndy  aiibovt  sny  napicion  oa  hs  put  of  us  mie  inlentioii. 

"TIm  Baddha,  for  ifMunee.  befare  tbe  Coot,  <firacts 
be  oaty  iboidd  be  senxed  vitb  die  dried  bou'i  Snh.  ■taOe 
bredirca,  fail  diaciples,  are  to  be  xrwtd  viiii  cftkes  xod  rioe ; 
tfaki  whatever  drud  boar's  >eA  Majr  be  left  ofer  after  be  bas  1 
iball  be  bcnkd,  for  none  bat  tannMlf,  be  mf%  fan  digest 
Ibod — a  firange  lenkiric  for  turn  to  have  made  accocdmg  to  the 
nuictialisik  nuerpictaaoa  of  die  Uory,  vbkfa  upromts  faini  as 
itof  able  to  dtgtst  socfa  food.  Tbe  ■^ffi™^  of  the  injunctioa 
plainlf  ii,  tfaat  after  him  none  of  tbe  Bfetbren  shill  attefnpi  tbe 
xaAvfpnag  oat  eaoiaic  aeovu  to  the  vorid." 

WhUercr  ib*j  be  tbe  tameX  dgtuficatioa  of  this  symbolic 
B^aeanoa,  n  a  difficult  to  see  Uaw  the  krcoplugist  can  gtx  nmcb; 
■■fwfactioc  out  of  the  story,  even  when  he  takes  it  in  tbe  ne 
ibiurdly  matetialitik  aeati,  aoleu  he  a  also  prepared  to  cont 
tbu  be  is  hiisiclf  at  ttic  krrd  of  tbe  Baddba  to  whom  it 
pemitted.  and  not  in  the  position  of  one  o(  the  disciples  of  die 
(jood  Law,  to  whoiD  it  iras  so  suictly  forbidden. 

J.  C.  C- — 'I'lic  vford  in  the  Miha-Parimrvima-Sitrtt  (of  the  PiU 
ooon)  which  is  tnntUted  by  mod  of  the  Europe&n  scholan  by 
"dhed  bov's  Ooh, "  1*  *■  JSOkara-nuddiara."  Now  I  bil  abeolutdy  tc 
tec  how  Sdkant-muldava  can  mean  "  dried  hair's  flesh."  No  dout 
tlie  fini  pan  of  the  word  "SOkara"  means  "boar."  But  "matklava,*' 
which  ti  in  all  likelihood  derived  fTOra  the  SuiNknt  "mirdava,"] 
tlocs  mi,  as  fxr  u  I  know,  mean  llesb,  much  less  "dried  fledL* 
I  aliall  be  very  glad  if  some  one  can  sIm>i*  me  an  application  of 
"maddava"  in  the  aeose  of  "dried  flnh"  in  I'dli  liivratme. 
"  MArdava,"  and  therefore  iu  PUi  form  "  maddava,"  can  only  mcani 
at  least  to  my  mind  until  the  case  is  proved  otbetwuct  mild 
softncas,  gentleness,  and  so  on. 

The   word   Sfikara   we  must  remember  means  also  a  kind  of 
pUuit 
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Then  there  are  words  beginning  wiili  SQkani,  such  as  Sflkara- 
kninta  (a  plant  mcd  for  medicinal  purposes),  SOkara-kandA  and  so 
on — words  which  appArently  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  boor. 

Considering  all  this,  I  am  inclined  to  ihink  thai  Sf^kara-maddava 
prolMb))' mcsiu  u  kind  of  plant.  That  it  does  not  mean  "dried 
boar'ii  tlcsh  "  is  almost  certain,  for,  I  rei>eat,  I  have  never  heard 
even  of  the  "  maddava "  used  in  the  sense  of  fli-sh,  fresh  or 
dried. 

Apart  from  all  this,  there  is  another  side  to  the  tjucNtion.  The 
word  occurs  in  a  passage  which  mu»t  Imve  »truclc  every  unc  who 
has  read  it  as  most  mysterious,  if  nothing  else.  For  we  read 
that  when  Huddha  arrived  at  the  house  of  ('hunda,  whose  guest 
He  w.-i»,  Hu  said  to  him  : 

"O  Chunda,  what  you  have  pTcpared  of  SOkam-maddava,  with 
that  serve  mc ;  whatever  else  you  have  prepared  of  soft  and  hard 
food,  with  That  serve  tbb  body  of  Bhikshus." 

Then  when  Chumta  gave  Him  some  of  his  mysterious 
" SQkara  maddava "  the  Lord  u^ain  spoke  to  hitn,  saying: 

"  O  Chunda.  whatever  you  have  left  of  Si^kam-nuddava  bury 
that  in  a  hole.  L  do  not  sec,  O  Chunda.  anyone  bc»ides  the 
Tath-Ygata,  cither  in  ihc  world  of  Oods,  M.ira  or  Brahinan.  or 
among  the  people  in  the  world  of  Shramaiia,  BrAhamaga,  Cods  and 
men,  by  whom  rhis  (Sfikara-maddava)  when  eaten  can  becoini- 
tfMTOUghly  a^imilaicd."  {£?ix^  /i^id/a,  toL  ii.,  MaAa-FttriMtfi- 
tdna  Sutiu,  pp.  159-160.     King  of  Siam'a  Ed.) 

Now,  if  Snkara-madriava  be  noihinR  more  than  "dried  boar's 
flesh,"  as  our  scholars  in  the  Otxident  would  bai-e  u«i  hclie^'c.  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  statement  of  the  Buddha,  and  why  should 
Chunda  bury  the  remaining  food  in  a  hole  f  There  must  be  some 
underlying  meaning  in  it,  although  we  do  not  know  what  that 
meaning  is. 

Even  if  we  were  to  admit  that  "dried  boar's  flesh"  was  really 
the  meaning  of  "  Sakarn'maddava,"  yet  the  above  passage  with  the 
context  would  U:  enough,  I  believe,  to  show  that  there  i.i  in  all 
likelihood  an  allegorical  and  mystical  meaning  of  the  puzzlini; 
cerm.  But  as  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  proving  that  it  does 
mean  "  boar's  l^esh  "  wc  can  safely  my  that  the  idea  is  Iw&cd  on  a 
misundersunding  and  consc<|uent  mistranslation. 
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wtetficr  or  oat  )esas  d  Naswetb  told  the  amilitiide  Uul  nooe  «( 
titktm  cooU  be  bis  (bUower  unlew  he  abandoned  ^ts  and  ^etA^ 
their  feBovcn  who  Kroce  down  ibe  story  of  wbal  ibqr  tbo«gbl 
th«ir  Utaaeft  life  and  leachinKs  ougbt  to  be,  approfcdfif  tbe  deed 
and  tfaeMjriag. 

The  problcnu  then,  icaolves  iudf  into  an  iiuiuirr  as  Ui  vbcther 
tbcy  had  any  jnadficaiUon  fnr  inch  apparently  extnordiaary 
aMCftiODS. 

The  doctrine  of  Jesot  it  charafieriarically  the  doctrine  of  love, 
and  yet  he  it  here  represented  as  dtstindly  teacbing  m  lo  hat^ 
for  yoo  cannot  get  over  the  (mx  by  the  weak-kneed  ntac  of  the 
apologia  who  tell  us  Ifaat  "  to  hale  b  not  aiirajn  to  be  nndcT- 
ctood  rigorously;  it  frequenlly  t^ifies  no  more  than  a  ksser 
degne  of  love"  (ieeCruden  inioe.).  The  Greek  word /u<pa  meaos 
iqurdy  "hate"  and  nothing  else.  To  believe  that  the  Christ, 
thraugh  ibe  mouth  of  Jeans,  taught  us  to  actively  hate  any- 
one, would  be  an  outrage,  revolting  to  all  that  we  bdd  as  n»oft 
predous.  Are  we.  tberefore.  compelled  to  reject  the  Saying  u 
apocryphal  ?  Bjr  ni  means ;  the  ncwiy-discovcnd  Sayings  and  a 
fiuiBber  of  others  which  the  "  orthodox  "  Church  has  excluded, 
are  evidently  "  dark  sayings  "  to  be  explained  by  ^inhcr  instruction. 
Fortunatclyi  one  of  tbe  linn  of  tradition  of  the  inner  teachiitg  of 
Ibe  Christ  hat  been  preserved  lo  us  (though  doubtless  in  a  garbled 
filirm)  and  that  too^  dqUing  with  this  very  point.  In  tbe  Gnostic 
treatise,  PiiHs  Sophia  (pagg-  S4i-.)43)  we  read  as  follows;  "[Jenu 
aaith] :  '  Hearken,  iliercfore,  while  I  apeak  with  you  conccming 
the  itoul,  as  Lo  how  I  have  said  tlial  (he  five  ^reat  rulers  of  the  Cveat 
J^u«  or  the  Mtym,  and  the  rulers  of  ihe  disk  of  the  Sun,  aitd  the 
rnlers  of  the  disk  of  the  Moon  breathe  into  that  soul,  and  that  tbeve 
iMiMh  thereftoni  a  ponion  of  my  power,  as  1  havtf  just  said  unto 
you,  and  the  portion  of  this  power  dwellctb  within  ttic  s<^ul  so 
that  it  can  endure,  and  the  counterfeit  spirit  [kima-rtipa  ?)  is 
■tationcd  without  the  soul,  witching  over  it  and  dogging  it.  and 
that  the  rulers  Innd  tt  to  the  soul  with  thcii  seals  and  tbeii  bonds, 
they  seal  H  to  it  that  it  may  force  it  at  all  times  to  comtnit  its 
taiichicrB  and  iniquities  unremittingly,  that  it  may  be  (heir  slave 
for  ever,  and  be  under  their  subjection  for  ever  in  the  transini- 
gruions  into  bodies ;  and  they  seal  it  to  it  that  it  may  be  in 
every  kind  of  tan  and  all  the  desires  of  the  world. 

*"  It  b  because  of  things  of  this  kind,  then,  that  I  have  bfotigbc  I 
the  mysteries  into  this  world,  [mysteries]  which  break  all  the  bonda 
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of  the  coynlcricit  spirit  and  all  ttie  seats  which  are  ailachud  In  ihe 
souls,  which  tnakc  the  soul  free,  and  taiisoni  it  from  the  hands  of 
its  fartNls.  the  rulers,  and  transform  it  into  pure  light,  \a  bring  it 
into  the  kingdom  »i  tlic  Iruc  fathur,  the  first  fathvr.  ttie  first  l-vct- 
lastirtg  mystery. 

'••For  this  cause  huvc  I  said  unto  you  aforetime,  "^cicA^jAi// 
not  kavefalher  and  mother  ta  ffll/nv  a/Ur  mt  is  n</t  worthy  a/ me." 
What  I  said  then  was.  "  Ye  sliall  leave  your  parents  the  rulers,  that 
ye  may  be  all  children  of  the  first  ocrUstin^  mystery." 

"  And  when  tht-  Saviour  had  said  tlicse  woids,  Salome  came  for- 
ward Mid  said:  'How  then,  O  Master,  since  the  rulers  arc  our 
p•Icnt3^  ts  it  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  "  He  who  nliall  leave 
his  father  or  mother,  let  hira  die  the  dcatlL"  Surely  the  Law  doth 
not,  then,  speak  of  the  same  mutter-'' 

"And  whci)  Salome  had  said  lhn«  words,  llie  light-power  which 
was  in  Mary  Maj^daleiie,  seethed  in  her,  and  she  said  to  tlie 
Saviour :  '  Master,  bid  mc  speak  with  my  Msier  Salome,  and  tdl 
her  itie  inierpretaiiun  of  ihf  word  whicli  she  hath  uttered.' 

"Il  canic  to  pass,  ihetcfor*,  when  the  Saviour  had  heard  the 
words  which  Mary  had  said,  thAt  he  proclaimed  h^r  blested  again 
and  again.  The  Saviour  answered  and  said  unto  Mary  :  '  I  bid 
thee,  O  Mary,  utter  the  interpretation  of  the  words  which  Salome 
hath  ipokeo.' 

*'  And  when  the  Saviour  had  uid  thc»e  words,  Marj-  luutcncd 
lo  Salome,  and  Icissed  her,  saying  :  '  Salome,  sister,  conceminc  the 
saying  which  thou  liast  uttered,  to  wit,  that  it  is  written  in  the 
Law  of  Moses,  "  He  who  shall  leave  his  fadiei  and  mother,  let 
him  die  the  death  ";  now,  iliercfonr.  uiiiier  Salome,  the  Law  hath 
spoken  this  neither  concerning  the  soul,  nor  concerning  the 
body,  nor  concerning  the  counterfeit  spirit,  all  of  which  are  the 
children  of  the  rulers,  and  came  furtli  from  them,  but  the  I<aw 
hath  spoken  it  concerning  the  power  which  came  forth  from  thc 
SavioUT,  and  which  is  the  indwcllcr  of  light  in  [each  of]  us  imto 
this  day.  The  Law  h.ith  further  said,  "  Whoever  shall  remain 
without  the  Saviour  and  His  my-steries  which  are  all  his  parents, 
let  him  die  the  death,  nay  let  him  be  lost  in  uller  destruction."'  " 

It  is  to  be  noticed  m  the  first  place  that  the  "  Saying  "  we  are 
dbcussing  is  given  quite  differently  in  the  Gnostic  tradition  and 
that  the  objectionable  word  "  hate  "  a  entirely  ab»etit  from  it.  It 
is  further  to  be  remembered  that  the  Jisfis  SopAia  docuioeot  was 
inUntled  originally  (though  it  may  not  have  been  circulated)  as  a 
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propagandist  ^uspi-I  written  on  ihe  same  lines  as  ihe  synoptic 
popular  com{>ilation,  hut  from  the  inner  Cnostit  standpoint;  it 
•Kis  thus  .in  inttrmtditjtt  Oocunicnt  and  nu[  a  really  esoteric  one. 
Hence  the  anxiety  to  reconcile  the  new  doctrine  with  the  old 
law.  1'b«  student  will  also  notice  that  the  early  followers  of  the 
Christ-teaching;  held  women  in  the  highest  honour,  and  did  nocj 
ostracise  them  froin  Ihe  hicfnrchy  of  Apngllcship,  as  did  the  JewflL 
and.  subicqucntly,  the  orthodox  Church. 

But  are  vc  to  suppose  thsl  the  Christ  actually  spake  sueh 
dark  sayings  to  the  ignotaTU  niutdtude;  should  we  not  rather 
usunic  that  such  doctrines  pcitnincd  to  n  more  intimate  circled 
If  we  ate  not  to  reject  tuch  Sayings  entirely.  I  think  we  must 
hold  to  the  latter  alternative.  The  quegtion  then  arises:  Are 
the  teachings  of  the  Pistis  Scpkta,  and  especially  the  interpre- 
tation of  our  Saying,  the  imhioken  tradition  of  the  teachings  given 
by  the  Christ  to  hit  immediiLte  circle  of  devoted  disciples  ?  Tbis 
I  do  not  entirely  believe.  The  Piith  Sophia  irariiiion  was  as  far 
from  the  real  spiritual  teaching  of  The  Christ  as  the  pseudo* 
historical  synoptic  account  was  fors-ign  to  the  ti*"1  life  of  Jcsus. 
Indeed  it  was  mftiit  (o  be  so.  So  much  only  could  he  said.  It 
was  tneimt  for  an  intemiediate  circle,  and  not  for  the  innermost 
group  of  those  striving  for  perfection.  Its  exe{te««,  though 
interesting  and  instructive  is,  therefore,  strained  and  hampered 
with  the  authority  of  texts,  whereas  the  real  doctrine  is  based  on  | 
the  authority  of  no  spoken  or  written  word,  but  on  the  silent 
Word  of  Truth. 

The  Gnostic  teaching  regarding  this  Saying  thus  impUts  that 
you  must  falfi)  ■!]  your  family  duties  as  long  as  you  irmain  in  the 
family  stage  of  development ;  and  until  you  have  fulfilled  them 
you  arc  not  free  to  ^o  on  to  the  new  triage.  For  the  Gnostic  is* 
at  pains  to  exi^atn  that  thes^  "psrents"  arc  our  "  mystical " 
parents  and  not  o»r  physical  progenitors,  thiu  plainly  showing  his 
anxiety  10  confirm  the  moral  law  of  duty  to  our  physical  parents 
and  all  imnicdiate  family  tie*. 

This  is  the  general  rule.  The  question  that  now  arises  is: 
Arc  there  any  exceptions  to  this  rule?  To  answer  dimply  Vcs  or 
No  is  frntipht  with  equal  danger,  tf  you  answer  No,  you'4 
strctigtiien  the  feeble  morality  of  the  "general  "  it  is  true,  but  u 
the  probable  sacrifice  of  truth  ;  for  it  \s  possibU  that  the  Buddha 
did  actually  leave  wife  and  child,  and  we  ccruinly  cannot  stipposei 
that  so  great  a  Master  brok«  the  moral  taw.     It  liasalways  seemed 
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to  me  absDTd  m  aiippose  that  the  Buddha  w,is  ij^nurani  of  his 
Buddaliood  until  the  niomunc  of  his  atlatnmcnt  of  Bodhi.  The 
I4:gl^TKl  of  his  life  seems  lo  me  the  nntipodtrs  or  nrtii^lity  in  many 
respecifi,  if  wc  suppose  that  the  Ruddha  occupied  the  Iwdy  of 
SbiUtya  Muni,  from  infancy  onwards.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Buddha  only  took  possession  of  the  body  nt  ihc  lime  of  enlighten- 
tnml,  then  tht:  question  is  another  one,  but  I  Save  never  hcaid 
this  suggested. 

It  follows  then  that  the  Buddha,  who  reached  the  highest  step 
of  perfection  in  the  body  of  Slidlcya  Muni,  must  have  known  his 
put  mnd  his  destiny  as  soon  as  the  body  was  utd  enough  to 
bear  the  Htrain  of  the  higher  conscioui^nesH,  that  ii,  fn>tn  early 
childhood  onwards.  If  ShSkya  Muni  married,  his  consorrt  must 
have  been  one  karmically  aluched  to  htm  by  more  than  physical 
or  p&)-cbic  bonds,  by  nothing  short  of  bonds  of  Adcpt^hip  or 
disciplesKip,  and  so  with  his  son.  The  question  then  arises : 
Cannot  a  Master  leave  a  disciple  for  a  shoit  spctcc,  especially 
when  at  hiR  return  he  bestows  the  higlit-si  privileges  of  Illumination 
upon  his  pupils,  for  Yashodhara  and  Rahula  eventually  became 
Artuts  and  n^achcd  NirvSijai*  We  thus  sec  that  if  we  wcte  to 
answer  Yes  to  the  question.  Are  there  any  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule?  wc  should  be  probably  slating  ihu  truth,  but  at  the 
exjiense  of  weakening  th« grasp  of  ilie  "general"  on  the  common 
ideal  of  morality-,  for  only  the  very  few  can  at  ptcsent  undcniiand 
the  possihi!iiie«  of  the  higher  stages  of  human  evolution. 

I>o  wc,  however,  by  this  mean  that  there  is  a  different  motal 
law  for  the  ummtt-iied  and  the  initiatcd—a  doctrine  which  has 
wrought  so  much  ha\-oc  with  the  hves  of  certain  mystic  com* 
muntiies  ?  By  no  means.  Once  there  has  btcn  a  "  real  marriage" 
neither  can  the  husband  abandon  the  wife,  nor  the  wife  the 
husband  tu  follow  the  holy  life  the  one  without  the  other. 
Happy  are  tliosie  husbands  and  wives  who  arc  united  not  only  in 
body,  not  even  in  body  and  soul,  but  also  in  spirit.  And  if  this 
be  SQ,  the  marriage  of  the  Uuddha  must  have  been  a  "real 
marruge,"  for  be  /avfd  Ya.ihodhara.  Is  it  then  for  its  to  carp 
and  criticise  and  interfere;  between  husband  and  wife  with  our 
paitry  tde«ls  of  marriage:  is  it  possible  for  us  to  understand 
the  lie  which  bound  theie  two  great  souls  togethet  ? 

A.  A,  W.— This  question  noises  a  point  of  dut>-  which  may 
perhaps  be  profiubly  discussed  without  enlcrii^  on  the  further 
question  whtthcr  (in  point  of  fact)  the  Lord  Buddha  did  anything 
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or  the  kind.  Ifiu  it  indeed  the  right  of  his  wife  that  he  shojld 
remain  with  her,  shut  up  in  itiv  palace  willi  the  »tngin};  fiprlii,  for 
all  his  life,  and  leave  the  world  lo  pt-rish?  Does  the  law  of 
sacrifice  real!)'  require  that  a  man  shall  tlirow  away  the  treasure 
of  his  own  progress  and  that  of  others  for  his  whole  life  because 
he  is  married?  in  it  indeed  a. sufficient  reply  to  aU  summoos  to 
help  the  woild  to  say,  as  in  the  Gospel,  "  I  have  roarried  a  wife 
and  therefore  I  cannot  come  "  ? 

I  suppose  that  all  will  admit,  that  in  this  particular  case  at 
least,  the  wife  was  tlie  inferior,  and  hence  that  I  may  widen  the 
question  oat  lo  the  mvtc  general  one :  " \Vhai  selfsacrilice  does 
a  man  owe  to  hii  inferiors?"  without  stirring  a  hornets'  neirt 
ahoui  my  ear*  Let  us  see  what  they  expect  from  him.  To  the 
frogs,  a  man's  sole  virtue  is  lo  keep  his  clumsy  feet  off  them. 
Ciood ;  but  if  he  is  rushing  to  save  another's  life,  you  doti't 
seriously  tind  fault  with  him  if  he  docs  not  stop  to  pick  one  up 
from  the  road  And  lay  it  in  safety  before  proceeding.  His  virtue 
to  his  dog  is,  I  suppose,  to  take  him  out  wallcs  and  throw  :itoncs 
for  him  all  day  long,  bul  you  would  not  have  him  spend  hi.s  days 
thus.  In  thai  pretty  n\lef,OTy  of  Kuddha  giving  his  body  to  feed 
the  starving  liger,  you  may  admire,  but  you  can't  afi/'rffvt.  What 
wDijld  a  Master  say  if  his  best  pupil  lihoiild  give  his  i>ody — ffood, 
perhaps,  for  a  hundred  years'  work — thus  to  feed  a  beast  ?  To 
proceed :  a  father's  vtitue  to  his  little  child  is,  in  the  child's  mind, 
not  much  more.  It  cannot  understand  anything  higher  than 
being  well-fed  and  cloihed  and  all  day  long  pbyed  with  ;  but  the 
fatlier  must  do  more  tiian  that,  whether  the  child  approves  or  no. 
Next— I  seem  to  liave  worked  bacJ:  to  the  liorneu'  nest  of  whidi 
I  was  speaking,  but  1  imtsf  face  it  with  what  caution  I  can— as  to 
tilt  wife.  1  sliuuld  not  have  had  courage  to  suggest  iltat  there 
art  wives  »'bose  demands  upon  their  husband  arc  haiilly  higher 
than  the  child's,  if  our  question  had  not  implied  that  Vashodhara 
herself  was  such  a  one  ;  an  insult  to  the  sex  I  should  not  have 
perpetrated,  old  bachelor  as  1  am.  But  for  a  man  whu  thus 
neglects  his  own  life  to  devote  himsdf  to  the  lower  pleasures  of 
his  wife  there  arc  names  provided  in  the  English  language  :  the 
teamed  call  him  "  uxorioui,"  the  vulgar  *'  henpecked " ;  and 
neither  is  a  sign  of  approval  or  respect,  k  is  instinctively  iclt 
that  he  is  sacriBcing  the  higher  to  the  lower. 

The  foundations  of  this  instinct  must  be  looked  fur  before 
Christian  limes.     Tlie  firxt  of  these  is  the  understanding  of  a  fact 
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which  modem  religious  society  often  ovcrtoohs,  and  whicb 
Ruskin  in  his  Elhkt  oj  the  Dtui  has  put  very  bcautifullj'  and 
unanswerably— that  men  self-sacrifice  i<i  never  good;  it  niAy 
sometimes  Ijc  a  ntatsary  et-il,  but  the  itacndci^  of  the  higher  for 
lh«  lower  is  aJways  a  misforturw,  for  the  world  as  for  the 
individual.  The  second  and  more  important  is  a  faint  recol- 
lection atill  surviving,  of  the  true  relation  of  huslxind  and  wife 
fimilUr  in  Buddha's  days  in  India,  but  nearly  destroyed  in 
Christian  society.  It  is  a  strange  and  sorrowful  (act  that  a  few 
words,  surely  presented  by  some  evil  spirit  or  spook — certainly 
not  by  the  "  Holy  Ghost  "—to  St  Paul,  whilst  writing  (if  he  did 
write)  to  his  cootctIs  at  Corinth,  should  have  had  jxiwcr  for  near 
3000  years  to  degrade  the  married  relation  in  Europe  lo  an  ideal 
very  nearly  that  to  which  our  question  suggests  the  Buddha 
should  have  limited  himself — the  joint  occupations  of  llie 
luxurious  house  and  the  bridal  chamber,  and  nothing  more, 
Row  different  would  be  our  present  English  life  if,  for  all  these 
generations,  a  young  couple,  instead  of  being  instructed  that  their 
duties  to  each  othm  enforced  only  that  "  the  husband  hath  not 
power  over  his  body,  but  the  wife,"  and  so  the  w-ife  with  the 
husband,  had  h-amt  from  their  childhood  up,  to  think  of  maniage 
u,  beyond  all  quettion.  Siddlinrllin  and  Va.shodhnra.  and  every 
Indian  boy  and  girl  of  those  far-off  days  wltc  laughi.  There  is 
no  need  to  appeal  to  bis  knowledge  ^is  Buddha;  merely  as  an 
Indian  prince  he  would  imbibe,  almost  with  the  "noble  milk" 
with  which  he  was  nourished,  the  failli  chat  he  und  hi»  wife  were 
to  be  fellow-travellers  on  the  Upward  Road,  he  lier  guide  a»  the 
elder  and  stronger,  but  tlivir  mysterious  link  firstly  and  essentially 
the  means  of  advance  beyond  what  either  could  make  alone.  It 
has  pleased  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  for  the  sake  of  elTect,  to  Tcpresenl 
her  as  unsuspicious  of  her  husband's  intention,  but  (hiii  juitbos  is 
a  purely  \Vcstern  feeling.  As  an  Indian  woman,  she  knew  well 
(hat  her  hu.<tband,  having  obuincd  an  heir,  might  leave  bcr  and 
pass  away  into  the  wilderness,  to  gain  the  power  to  show  bis  love 
in  somethtng  better  than  kisses  and  sweet  speeches ;  and  we 
cannot  imagine  the  woman  who  was  noble  enough  to  love  and  to 
be  loved  by  Him.  refusing  the  permission  which  hundreds  of  her 
fellow  counlty-womcn  arc  brave  and  noble  enough  lo  give  ihcir 
husbands  every  year  of  this  nineteenth  century.  Had  she  done 
so,  we  know  He  would  have  answered  in  the  spirit,  and  most 
likely  in  the  very  words  of  ihe  Scripture,  an  ancient  writing  in  His 
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time,  nearly  3000  years  ago ;  words  strange  to  us  modem  English, 
but  whose  lesson  will  remain  when  England  has  followed  Atlantis 
into  the  Ocean  depths,  "  Not  for  the  sake  of  the  wife  is  the  wife 
dear,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Self  is  the  wife  dear — for  the  sake 
of  the  Self  is  the  wife  dear," 


D.        DIVTSION  L 

CONVERSION 


QUKSTION    156. 

In  wAfl/  U^ht  do  Tht'HophUts  hok  upon  "  atnversion  "  as  gentraify 
underitood  by  Ciiris/ians,  and  mhat  h  its  value  in  relatien  to 
treading  tkt  "  Path"  or  beaming  an  Adept  1    (1899.) 

S.  M.  S.— I  do  not  llii:ik  it  (2in  be  said  that  "conversion,"  as 
geiicratly  tindersiood,  has  any  value  in  treading  the  "  Path,"  or  tn 
becoming  an  Adept.  Those  who  »t>uld  he  Iikdy  tn  use  the 
word  al  all  would  mean  by  it  the  turning  either  from  one  form  of 
fiith  to  another,  or  from  a  bad  to  a  more  or  teas  changed  life. 

Nun-  VIC.  are  taught  that  before  a  ma.n  Ik  fit  to  enter  upon 
the  "  Path  "  he  will  have  got  rid  entirely  of  the  need  of  clinf^ing  to 
any  r«ltgious/i>rMf.  It  is  not  that  he  is  .isked  10  ^ve  up  any- 
thing thai  19  a  help  to  him,  but  only  that  a  time  comes  irhen  he 
oui^Tows  all  fofm<,  recognising  thai  thi^y  can  no  longer  help  him; 
and  this  bcc-iube  even  at  that  stage  he  has  realistKl  wiUitn  htm- 
seJf  a  spiritual  life  which  overflows  all  boundaries  of  foi^  and 
dogma  and  creed. 

And  yet  if  wc  look  at  "conversion,"  a«  it  is  well  to  do,  in  an 
allogethor  broader  way,  a  truth  may  be  found  hidden  in  that 
crude  and,  fram  its  asiiociation,  somewhat  revolting  idea.  Every 
stage  of  our  pilgrimage  \*  marked  for  each  of  im  by  an  awakening, 
a  funhrr  [glimpse  of  thr  Ideal,  which  makc«  all  the  past  appear 
wholly  inadc(^U3te  aixl  unworthy,  utid  uliicb,  huwrver  we  may 
fail  and  falter  on  the  way,  gives'  us  no  rest  till  we  have  reached 
it.  Ilicn  comes  a.s  it  were  a  pause,  followed  by  renewed  struggle 
towards  a  further  |{oal;  for  it  is  the  Uitine  that  is  witliin  uu 
that  iirgcs  iis  oti,  and  "it  is  only  for  an  inten'ul  that  Nature 
cart  be  suit." 
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When  man  first  realbes  the  possthilily  of  a  higher  life,  a  chai^e^ 
sometimes  a  very  great  cliangi;,  comes  ovqt  him.  The  effect  is 
sudden  and  apparcntiy  withQuc  reason,  but  it  is  not  resUy  so. 
Mu\'s  spirilUJii  growth  k  ordered  and  steady  and  gradual,  arwi 
ilthough  neither  he  himsdf  nor  those  around  him  may  have  knoim 
it,  thv  prcjMtmtion  for  the  change  has  all  the  while  been  going  on, 
the  life  within  has  all  the  while  been  growing  stronger,  till  at  last, 
like  the  conquering  waves  of  an  evcr-cncroaching  sea,  it  sweeps 
away  its  barriers,  and  the  character  of  ihe  man  seems  almost  to  be 
mtiufotmed.  In  him  an  awalccnin^  has  taken  pUec,  and  never 
agajn  he  can  he  quite  as  he  was  E>vfori;. 

Wc  have,  thus,  in  every  case  of  "  conTcrnon  " — if  for  the 
luomenl  we  mutt  iise  the  word — thcuc  two  factont,  the  triumph: 
of  the  o'olvinf!  life  and  the  weakening  of  its  barriers.  And  per- 
haps, iti  order  lo  obtain  some  cltar  idea  of  what  "  convenaon  "  bk 
generally  understood  really  means,  we  may  say  that  it  takes  place" 
when  a  matt  for  the  first  time  in  his  present  life  recognises  thepoa- 
sibility  of  lending  a  hand  at  helping  to  strike  away  httowri  beuners. 
Hitherto  the  work  has  been  done  by  circumsianees  and  by  the  otuei 
events  of  his  life  ;  now  hetrics  to  aid  that  work,  with  more  or  less;  of' 
purpose,  by  his  own  eflbrts.  The  will  and  determination  thali  be 
puts  into  those  efforis  will,  of  course,  entirely  depetid  vp^m  the 
Stage  of  dcvelopiTietH  al  which  he  has  arrived  ;  in  other  words 
they  will  depend  upon  the  ^Ucnglb  of  the  £go  itself.  Ami  so  we 
may  find  one  man  at  a  <:o[npar.ttivcly  very  early  stage  of  bis  de- 
velopmeni,  who,  under  the  influence  of  sonic  excecdin^y  crude 
presentation  of  religion,  with  its  [>romises  of  punishment  and 
reward,  may  be  waked  up  earnestly  to  try  to  conquer  a  paiticulac 
vice  of  which  he  is  the  victim ;  and  we  may  6nd  another  whOp 
once  he  has  seen  the  possibility  of  the  higher  life,  goes  towards  it 
with  definite  and  conccatraicd  purpose. 

Thelifeof  such  a  man  would  be  nrarvellouNly  changed  within 
a  short  space  of  time,  although  previously  he  might  have  bccntj 
going  violently  astray.  There  have  been  records  of  such  eli 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  world  has  wondered,  and  later  has 
disbelieved.  People  do  not  understand  thai  all  force  is  in  its 
essence  divine  and,  if  turned  in  the  right  instead  of  in  the  wrong 
direction,  is  all-oonquering  and  alt-compelling. 

All  great  and  xudden  changes  in  life  af>d  character  ma]r,  I 
think,  be  explained  in  the  way  that  I  have  attempted ;  and  if  we 
could  reidly  gra.tp  their  nature,  there  would  be  an  end  to  tbaL 
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Pharisaism  which  besets  many  of  us  who  would  rain  leave  such 
wcaJcncsw;s  behind. 

A.  A.  W. — I  susijoct  the  querist  really  means  '"conversion  "  as 
generally  understood  by  a  comparatively  small  section — or  rather 
number  or  small  sections — of  Protestants ;  which  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing.  Amongst  certain  sects  of  evangelical  dissenters 
{within  nnd  without  the  Established  Church)  tlic  word  has 
obtained  a  technical  sense,  ()iiite  apart  h'om  its  use  as  "  generally 
understood  by  Christians."  Of  ■'eonverMon"  in  this  sense — the 
conviction  chat  we  are  sinners  and  that  for  this  reason  God  hates 
us  and  will  cuntinuc  to  hale  us  to  all  eternity  uiUeHswe  believe  that 
wc  are  "  saved  "  by  a  iiij-dtcrious  "  atonement "  of  Chri*l,  faith  in 
which  (iod  accepts  in  lieu  of  (nay,  in  exclu«on  of)  all  improvement 
in ourxetves  —  il  seetns  hardly  needful  to  ^ay  ihat  it  has  no  value  in 
relation  to  trcadint;  the  path.  We  may  go  still  further,  and  say  that 
of  all  the  hindrances  which  avidyi — blindness  to  the  uue  Ughton 
the  Path — sets  in  the  way  upwards,  this  is  (here  and  now)  the  most 
complete  and  fatal.  If  the  (juerist  will  refer  to  any  one  of  the 
various  sutemenu  of  the  "Steps  of  the  Path"  given  in  our 
theosophical  books,  he  will  find  that  one  of  the  indispensablt? 
preparations  for  entering  the  Path  in  named  as  the  ac<|uircmcnt  of 
what  Mrs  Bcsant  calls  toleration,  Mt  Sinnctl  fr«t.-do(n  from  bigotry 
--under  whatever  name,  the  knowledge  that  ail  religions,  without 
exception,  arc  the  various  worship  of  the  same  Higher  Powers,  all 
to  be  purified  of  the  last  stain  of  materialism  by  their  enlightened 
follower^  and  uU  to  be  k-ft  behind  as  wc  come,  by  slow  degrees, 
to  the  Icnowledj^e  of  what  lies  behind  and  above  their  various  con- 
ceptions. And  this  must  cotnc  before  wc  arc  ready  so  much  as  to 
knock  at  the  t^ulc — the  t'lcxl  xtep  luwsrds  Atleptship. 

But  there  are  other  and  belter  Christians  than  these  of  whom 
I  have  spoken.  To  a  hit^c  and  inoea-sin^  number  the  "love 
of  Jesus"  is  precious  as  being  tieir  natural  way  upwards  to 
this  height  of  "loleraiion"  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is  not 
to  them  merely  a  foundation  for  the  self-conceit  which  thanks  Cod 
that  it  is  not  as  other  men  are ;  their  "  conversion  "  is  the  turning 
away  the  soul  once  for  all  from  those  purely  selfish  idcaJs  for 
which  they  feel  that  "  the  time  past "  has  more  than  '*  fully  sufficed 
them."  No  lunger  may  ihcy  live  for  selfish  pleasure  (virtuous  or 
vicious),  whilst  others  suffer  in  this  world  ;  nor  may  ihey  dream  of 
etema]  happiness  in  any  succeeding  one  from  which  their  fellows 
are   for   ever   shut   into  the  outer  darkness.     Convention — from 
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QUKSTIOK    158. 

How  hng  rfvj  lh<  "  btankntis  "  lasl  w^itA  comes  civr  a  man  afltr 
At  Mas  partiatly  suiiteJtJ  in  *•  eutting  htmstlf  loose  from  his 
fatt  moorings  in  the  world  of  semetion  "  f  Ceald  it  by  atty 
frmiMify  last  until  the  end  of  Ms  finsent  earth-life  t    ( 1 899.) 

S.  M.  S. — The  ansirer  to  this  question  must  depend  upon 
the  cnnK:«tiic»  of  cacli  IndividuaL  If  a  man  really  has  succeeded 
in  breaking  xvixy  front  the  life  of  sensation — if  his  centre  of 
consciousness  has  really  shifted  from  the  life  of  the  seiiscA  to  a 
sotnewhat  higher  level' — and  if  he  be  in  eamest,  tlien.-  must 
giadually  dawn  upon  him  some  feeling  of  tlie  reality  behind  all  the 
changing  shows  of  earth.  Once  he  has  gained  this,  Uie  blaiikncss 
which  he  may  still  feel  will  never  be  quite  of  the  same  quality 
as  before.  Moreover,  the  sense  of  rcaility  will  continue  to  grow 
— a^^m  in  proportion  to  his  earnestness — and  with  it  will  come 
BD  ability  more  and  more  to  forget  hinmclf  and  his  own  feelings, 
and  to  live  increasingly  in  a  lai^cr  life- 

But  if  the  questioner  have  in  his  miitd,  as  the  ending  once  and 
for  all  to  hknkness  and  dissatisfaction,  a  consdotuness  in  his 
physical  brain  of  higher  planes  than  the  physical,  then,  perhaps, 
one  or  two  suggestions  may  prove  of  some  slight  help> 

The  obil^ct  of  our  endeavour,  whetha  we  recognise  it  fully  or 
not,  is  to  bteak  away  from  the  life  of  form  which  is  constantly 
changing  and  nev«r  pennanently  satisfying,  and  to  Icam  to  live  in 
the  life  itself,  which  is  unchanging,  eternal,  sure. 

That  is  the  final  goal  of  human  c»-oliition,  to  which,  in  the  far, 
far  distance,  we  direct  our  inner  gaze.  But  we  are  apt  to  pass 
quite  lightly  over  the  huge  pilf  which  yawns  between  our  pircsent 
condition  nnA  that  goal,  and  to  imagine  that,  the  fint  conflict  won, 
all  else  will  be  comparatively  smooth  and  utsy.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  and  it  is  well  iliat,  as  far  as  may  Ik,  wv  should 
realise  that  it  b  not.  The  battles  that  we  Ggbt  now  are  but  the 
shadows  of  tluMe  which  wiU  meet  us  on  higher  levels,  and  in 
pnportion  to  the  numl>er  that  we  are  abli:  now  to  win  will  be  the 
reserve  of  strength  tital  will  be  ours  later  on. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  well  to  make  happiness 
the  objea  of  our  effort,  but  ihat'wc  should  ratlier  strive  for 
patience  and  the  spirit  which  is  contented  in  wluite\-er  circum- 
stances wc  nay  find  ouiselvet     For  the  gtuwih  of  the  individual 
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brings  cither  a  greater  and  great«i:  power  of  grasping  and  Kolding 
for  itself,  01  a  greaier  and  greater  power  of  leittng  ga  The  one  is 
a  force  working  against  the  Law,  and  must  mean  failure  in  ilte 
end  :  ihc  Other  will  at  lust  lead  us  out  of  the  worlds  of  rorm  aiKl 
change  and  sorrow  into  the  world  where  life  is  felt  as  one. 

Thus,  at  every  stage  comes  the  demand,  "  Give  up  thy  life  tf 
thou  would^i  live,"  and  wise  are  we  if  we  listen  and  obey ;  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  throe  worlds  which  can  give  us  perfect  joy, 
attd  there  i&  ttiat  within  us  which  finally  will  be  content  with 
nothtnf;  less.  And  althoi^  in  ihc  midst  of  the  dust  and  whirl  of 
the  uniggle  we  shall  not  be  able  to  realise  it,  yet  when  it  is  over 
vc  shall  know  with  blessed  ccrtunty  thnt  "he  that  loieth  his  life 
ibr  My  sakf  tA,t//  6nd  it  unto  life  eteroal." 


QuBSTioK  159. 

TAe  "physical  flatte  "  hang,  in  up  mud,  asstfialed  vifh  tht 
"teaking Hate"  the  " attrai plant "  jvilkthe  •' drtaming state," 
and  si>  Jorth,  it  sttms  to  me  nahiral  la  say  ikat,  -wkiht  moakt. 
J  am  thinking  on  tkc  physical  plane.  If  this  Ar  incorrect,  as 
/  am  aisurtd,  I  shuuld  /ike  to  have  tome  txplanatiort,  in 
order  to  clear  up  in  my  mind  Ihc  relations  oj  the  stales  0/ 
waking,  dream  and  deep  sleep  with  the  Sextn  Prindflct  and  the 
Physical,  artraf  and  other  *  planes."     (1900.) 

A.  A.  W. — The  matcrtab  for  a  complete  answer  to  this  queition 
wilt  be  (bund  !n  Manual  Nu.  vii.,  Afan  and  His  Bodies,  especially 
in  the  last  chapter,  "The  Man."  Mr  Lcadbeater's  little  work  on 
Dreams  abo  contains  nmcli  which  should  help  to  clear  up  the 
qiMliet's  difficulty.  I  fancy  that  the  puzzle  mainly  arises  from  a 
ini900noeption,rKM infrequent,  of  ihcrulureofthc  various  "planes," 
fio  often  spoken  of  in  thcosophical  works.  T^ese  are  iMit  to  be 
ihoi^ht  nf  as  V)  many  separate  countries  or  n-orldt,  out  of  one  of 
which  we  travel  (oanolhcr.  Just  as  our  own  physical,  astol,  and 
mental  bodies  inierpenctrate  one  another  and  are  ci>e3iisient,  save 
as  Ihc  finer  tiuy  be  somewhat  lar^-r  than  the  coarser,  so  the 
physical,  astral,  and  mental  "  planes "  oo-exisc :  and  the  passing 
from  otic  to  another  simply  means  that  the  Ego  bcccHncs  ciKisciooa 
of  a  new  »ct  of  vihration*.  Kn  analog)-  from  the  senses  may, 
liethaps,  help  us.  A  man  who  had  only  the  one  sense  of  hearing 
would  only  be  conscious  of  the  limited  gamut  of  vibrations  which 
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HffW  long  deft  tht  "  Nankntst "  last  ahith  atmts  ever  a  man  after 
he  Am  partiaily  sueatdtd  in  '•  (ulting  Atmieff  host  Jnm  Ms 
fast  moorings  in  thi  xe»rld  af  stnsiUion  "  t  dmld  it  fy  any 
possibility  last  until  tht  end  of  /lis  present  earth-life  t    (1899.) 

S.  M.  S. — 'ITic  ansiTcT  to  this  question  must  depend  upon 
the  eanve«tne«s  of  each  individual  If  a  man  really  has  sucMeded 
in  breaking  away  from  the  life  oi  sensation — if  his  centre  of 
consciousness  hu  real))'  itliifted  from  the  life  of  the  senses  to  a 
fomewhat  higher  Icvd — and  if  he  be  in  earnest,  there  must 
gradually  dawn  upon  him  «omc  filling  of  the  reality  behind  all  the 
chan^ng  shovit  of  earth.  Once  be  has  gained  this,  the  blankncss 
which  he  nuy  still  feci  will  ne\'cr  be  <iui[t:  of  the  same  quality 
aa  before.  Moreover,  the  sense  of  reality  will  continue  to  grow 
-4gain  in  propoition  to  his  earnestness — and  with  it  will  come 
an  ability  more  and  more  to  forget  himnclf  and  his  own  feelings, 
and  to  live  increasingly  in  a  larger  life. 

But  if  th«  questioner  have  in  his  nind,  aa  the  ending  once  and 
for  all  to  blanknesA  and  dUsatis&ction,  a  consciousness  in  his 
physical  brain  of  higher  plane*  than  the  physical,  then,  perhaps, 
one  Of  two  suggestions  may  prove  of  some  slight  hclj). 

The  object  of  our  endeawur,  wheilier  we  rijcognise  it  fully  or 
not,  is  to  break  away  from  the  life  of  foirm  which  is  consuntly 
changing  and  n«ver  permanently  satisfying,  and  to  learn  to  live  in 
the  life  itself,  which  is  unchanging,  eternal,  sure. 

That  h  the  final  goal  of  human  evolution,  to  which,  in  the  iar, 
fat  distance,  we  direct  our  inner  gaze.  But  we  are  apt  to  pas$ 
quite  IiRhtty  orcr  the  huge  gulf  which  yawns  between  our  present 
condition  and  that  goal,  and  to  imagine  that,  ihc  first  conflict  won, 
all  eke  wilt  be  coinparaiivdy  suiooili  und  easy.  Such,  however, 
b  not  the  case,  and  it  is  well  that,  a.H  far  a.t  may  be,  wc  should 
realise  that  it  is  not.  The  battles  that  we  light  now  are  but  the 
shadows  of  chow  which  will  meet  us  on  higher  levels,  and  in 
pK)i>ortion  to  the  number  that  we  arc  able  now  to  win  will  be  the 
reserve  of  strength  that  will  be  ours  later  otl 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  It  is  not  well  to  make  happii>ess 
the  olijcct  of  our  effort,  but  that'wc  should  rather  suive  for 
patience  and  the  spirit  which  is  contented  in  whatever  circum- 
Manccs  we  may  find  ourselves.     For  the  growth  of  the  individual 
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brings  dth«r  a.  greater  and  greater  ponrer  r>f  grasping  and  holding 
for  itself,  or  a  greater  anrt  greater  power  of  letting  ga  The  one  it 
a  force  working  agunst  the  Law,  and  must  mean  foilurc  in  the 
end  :  the  oiher  will  at  last  lead  us  out  of  the  worlds  o(  form  and 
change  and  sorrow  into  the  vorld  where  life  is  felt  as  one. 

Thiw,  attrvery  stage  iwmcs  the  demand,  "Give  up  thy  life  if 
thou  would^t  lire,"  and  wise  are  vc  if  wc  li^iten  and  obey ;  for 
there  U  nulhing  in  the  ilirce  wurldt  which  <:an  gii.'e  us  perfcet  joy, 
snd  there  is  that  within  us  which  finally  will  he  content  with 
notbing  less.  And  although  in  the  midst  of  the  dust  and  whirl  of 
the  stniggle  we  sliall  nut  be  ahlv  to  realise  it,  yet  when  it  is  over 
wc shall  know  with  hlcswd ccnainty  that  "be  that  loscth  his  life 
for  My  sake-  sAn//  find  it  unto  life  et«mal." 


QuESTiQM  159. 

TIV  "physirai  pliine "  Mng,  in  my  mini!,  assMtafeJ  with  iht 
"tmking ifate"  Ihi  " luttn/fifanf  "  witft  the  " dreaming itatt," 
and  so  fortfi,  it  seems  to  mc  natural  to  say  that,  wJii/t/  amaiv. 
I  am  thinking  an  the  fikysieal  plate.  If  this  be  inearrtct,  as 
I  am  assured,  I  shituld  Hlu  to  have  some  expIanttfioM,  in 
order  to  <!ear  up  in  my  mnd  the  relations  nf  the  states  of 
waking,  dream  and  deep  sleep  with  the  Seven  Prindpies  and  the 
thytical,  tatrat  and  other  "planes"     ( 1  (/oo,) 

A.  A.  W. — The  material*  for  a  coeap3et«  aivswer  to  this  queNtion 
will  be  found  in  Manual  No.  vii.,  Mun  and  fiis  Jiiidies,  especially 
in  ihu  last  rhaptia',  "The  Man."  Mr  I,cadhi-at«'s  little  work  on 
Dreams  aUo  eoniaini:  much  which  should  help  to  clear  up  the 
iiuerist's  difficulty.  1  fancy  that  the  puulc  mainly  arises  from  a 
miteonceptiun,  not  infrequent,  oi  the  nature  of  the  various  "  plimcs," 
so  often  spoken  of  in  ihcosophical  works.  These  arc  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  so  many  separate  countries  or  worlds,  out  of  one  of 
which  we  trawl  toanulher.  Jubt  as  our  own  physical,  astral,  and 
mental  bodies  interpenetrate  one  another  and  are  co-existetil,  save 
as  the  finer  may  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  coarser,  so  the 
physical,  astral,  and  mental  "  planes "  co>exist :  and  the  passing 
from  one  to  another  simply  means  thai  the  Ego  becomes  conscious 
of  a  new  .^et  of  vihralions-  An  analogy  from  the  senses  may, 
perhaps,  help  us.  A  man  who  had  only  the  one  sense  of  hearing 
would  only  be  conscious  of  the  limited  gamut  of  vibiations  wiiich 
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cstne  the  imprenioa  erf  Mxind.  Sound  would  be  to  him  his 
wofld,  ot  plane.  Now  close  his  can  and  open  his  tyes;  whit 
hqipens  9  He  will  ccaxe  U>  scnsr  the  ixmnd-vibniioni ;  his  world 
mil,  IS  it  were,  vanish  from  him,  and  in  its  place  a  new  worid,-' 
thai  of  t^ht-vibrations,  will  open  upon  him.  This  dunge  be 
would  natuniljr  express  a«  pouii^  from  Uie  sound'plant:  to  the 
Ught-pUnc.  Bui  if  you  allow  him  fioiA  to  ice  and  hear,  he  will 
not  think  of  ^ia^ing  (hat  he  sees  upon  the  sound-pUne. 

The  passauc  from  ilie  physical  to  the  astral  and  from  that  to 
mental  is  nmilai  to  thb.  In  our  ordinary  waking  conditwo 
phjrakal  world  outside  us  makes  impressions  on  out  physical  < 
which  arc  passed  on  lo  the  biain  ;  it  is  the  ai/nt/  body  which  /eti 
them— on  its  own  plane;  and  the  lower  utetUaJ,  which  rattan 
upon  them.  But  it  is  always  the  Ego  above  all  these,  who  ihinkaj 
and  understands ;  and  passes  down  his  oidcn  to  the  physical 
bmin,  which  is  his  sole  means  of  action  (often  a  very  imperfect 
one)  on  the  physical  world,  remaining  himself  on  his  own  menid 
plane  always.  When  we  speak,  as  wc  often  do,  of  our  conscious' 
n«SE  being  on  the  physical  plane,  it  would  be  inore  cotrea  to  say 
tbatinibc  waking  state  itr«tu-^  ^mcw  to  the  physical  plane  ^  whilst 
in  sleep  we  are  no  longer  conscious  of  the  physical,  because  the 

/!l^asiTal  has  temporarily  left  his  grosser  companion  and  does  not 
transmit  impressions  made  upon  it  to  the  Ego.     At  the  present 
title  of  development  of  the  ordinary  man  this  makes  a  cooipletaj 
wall  between  the  two  sUlcs,  and  «c  speak  of  passing  from  one  ta] 
the  other ;  hereafter  we  shall  come  to  carry  our  contciousnesai] 
freely  between  the  two,  as  the  ordinary  man  can  sec  and  hear 
both   tiigcther.     But  we  must  keep  in  mint!  that  even  now  the 
Ego  it  fully  conscious  in  sleep  of  the  impressions  dinet/y  nude 
U[>on  his  a»tral  body,  so  far  as  that  is  capable  of  receiving  such- 

The  distinction  between  the  l>rcatninf;  State  and  that  of  Deep 
Sleep  or  Trance  is,  thai  in  the  first  the  Higher  Ego  is  not  far  away 
from  the  sleeping  body — as  it  is  dcscnbvd  to  us,  "  hovuring  over 
it,"  and  tcc-illed  la  il  by  the  most  trifling  diaturbunce ;  whilst  in 
the  second  the  better-developed  Ego  is  able  to  function  consciously 
uid  freely  in  the  astral  or  even  higher  bodies,  and  may  leave  the 
physkal  body  far  away  and  for  a  long  time. 

I  hope  this  brief  explanation  inay  helji  to  nuike  it  clear  to  the 
querist  why  vre  object  to  the  statement  that  wc  think  upon  the 
physical  plane ;  whilst  by  no  means  coniicmnin^  hb  association  of 
Ibe  waking  state  with  that  plaitr.     It  is  simply  that  the  Thinker  is 
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WB*r  on  the  physical  plane  at  all ;  but  at  the  times  we  call  walciitg 
he  is  able  to  put  down  a  soit  of  tentacle  or  "feeler"  tnlo  it,  m 
order  to  gain  information  of  wliac  is  going  on  there  and  to  lake  his 
diare  of  action  upon  it. 


Question  i6a 

Ar€"wHt''  and^dtsirt"  synonymcus  Urtns,  inJuating  t/u  aetion 
of  thejourth  frincipk  (A'ai/la),  or  art  (fur  itfiaratc  frindpits  1 

A,  B. — TtiL"  ttrins  are  used  loosely,  and  in  diffepcnt  senses  by 
di(Ter«nt  writers,  90  timt  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  iht:  definition 
used  by  the  writer  before  wc  can  follow  his  statements  without 
confusion.  In  any  case  will  ^nd  desire  are  nut  >ynony[nous, 
though  a  common  clement  is  present  in  each.  Perhaps  the  case 
may  be  looked  at  in  this  way ;  the  uue  Man,  the  human  Monad, 
considered  as  a  unit,  is  the  source  of  all  human  activities  j  his  is 
the  forthstreaming  life  that  expresses  itself  as  the  energies  working 
on  different  planes.  This  life  appears  to  be  different  because  of 
tlic  dilTcrent  fumu  of  mtittei  in  which  it  works,  as  the  light  from 
the  one  sun  appears  to  be  of  dilfeient  colours  as  it  shines  through 
ted,  or  green,  or  )-cll(>w,  or  blue  glass.  From  the  Inner  Man,  then, 
pours  forth  thiK  outgoing  energy,  and  brings  about  the  actions  on 
the  menul,  astial  and  physical  planes,  directed  to  the  attainment 
of  certain  objects.  Now  this  energy  may  be  directed  either  by  an 
outward  or  by  an  inward  impulse.  Soniciinies  it  is  set  in  motion 
by  an  object  attiaciivc  to  ihc  dcs ire-nature,  Kdaia,  acting  aa  a 
magnet  on  iron ;  the  conduct  is  del^^mincd  by  the  environment, 
which  presents  various  objects  that  appeal  to  the  paasions  and  stii 
ihe  man  to  activity  in  order  that  he  m-ty  become  their  possessor. 
When  his  energy  is  thus  put  fnich,  determined  in  its  direction  by 
the  appeal  of  the  external  object  to  his  hdmic  nature,  we  call  it 
desire.  SOfnelimcs,  however.  Ihe  man,  guided  by  the  memory 
of  past  experiences,  using  reason  to  enlighten  his  jiH^iocat,  sends 
fofth  his  energy,  determining  its  direction  from  within.  He  may 
act  in  opposition  to  the  attractions  presented  by  his  cnvironnicnl 
to  his  lower  nature,  and  bring  his  conduct  into  accord  with  his 
best  judgment.  Energy  put  forth  to  reach  tlii^  result  is  will,  and 
its  mark  is  that  it  is  determined  frum  within,  aitd  has  its  directign 
imposed  upon  it  Ihrot^h  the  mental  nature,  instead  of  through  the 
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desire-nahire.  These  definitions  seem  to  meet  nil  ordinary  cases. 
The  word  desire  has,  however,  been  used  to  express  the  wish  toi 
maniktted  existence,  the  fundamental  "will  to  live"  in  con- 
ditioned being.  This  high  and  unusual  sense  of  the  word  must 
not  be  confused  with  its  uidinary  signification:  in  thnt  lofty 
i^ion  desire  and  will  would  be  one,  and  would  express  simply  the 
scir-originatcd  choice  to  miinifest. 


Question  tfii. 

/«  Thought  Power,  its  Control  and  Culture,  Mrs  Btsant  ^vts  tkt 
Ihrtt  asptfts  tf  tkt  Seif  as  "  Knowing,   tViUmg  and  Btitr- 

HffOi  dati  Willing  differ  fram  Energisimgt 

IVhy  is  Dtsirt  indued  in  Will  t    Art  Ihe/  not  tsientially  differ^ 

tnti 
Is  ttei  the  ordinary  chssifitalien  of  Knsdmtsmss — Knaming,  Fetl- 

ing  and  WiUing — m9r<  adequate  1    { 1 905.) 

S.  C— llierc  iw  no  rtstMin  why  the  MtKlent  should  not  adopt^l 
for  purposes  of  his  own  study,  Ihe  threefold  classification  whictar^ 
happt;i>»  to  appeal  to  him  as  most  adeiguutt:  and  most  hdpful. 
The  theoritt  put  forward  in  theosopbic  books  are  not  meant  to 
be  obsuurles  but  ladders.  None  of  the  threefold  clnssilicjiiions 
which  arc  in  use  contain  the  whole  truth  on  the  subject.  They 
are  only  temporary  modes  of  liiought,  useful  in  pursuing  dtiTcrent 
lines  of  study.  In  the  same  way,  wc  somciimcs  classify  the 
ohjecH  ardiind  us  into  scrfidn,  liquids  and  gases;  soroetimet  into 
animals,  vegetables,  and  minerab;  but  no  one  chinks  of  asking, 
"Why  do  you  lake  the  latter  classification?  Is  not  the  forme 
more  helpful  ?  " 

If  the  student  will  refer  to  Mrs  Secant's  article  on  "The 
ECvntution  of  Consciousness,"  in  The  Thtoscphieal  Rmiav  for 
August,  1903,  p.  S37,  he  will  find  that  she  herself  docs  rtot  by 
any  means  a<lh«7e  to  one  method  of  dexcrilting  the  llixeefold 
division  of  consciousness,  but  usi-s  a  diftietcni  method  of  descrip- 
tion according  to  the  matter  iii  hand.  The  threefold  divinon  is 
there  given  as  Will,  Wisdom,  Activity,  while  in  Tkt  Evolution  of 
Lift  and  Form,  it  is  stated  as  Existence,  intelligence,  Bhta;  and 
in  Tht  Three  Paths  at  Devotion,  Wisdom,  Action.  The  student 
will,  of  counc,  have  discDvetcd  that  these  different  descriptions  are 
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not  contradictory,  but   belong  to   dillerent   stages   of  evolution 
and  dtfTi^rciit  sets  of  planes  of  consciousness. 

The  questioner  would,  perhaps,  find  tlic  division  given  by 
Bhagavin  D4s  more  to  his  mind.  This  writer  in  The  Seieme  of 
the  Emotiem  (tales  the  three  aspects  as  Cognition,  Ernotion,  and 
Will,  where  action  is  included  in  Will,  and  he  remarks  Chat  the 
distinction  between  Volition  and  Action  is  not  made  in  the  Fast 
as  it  is  in  the  \^'cst.  Bhagaviln  DAs  evidently  considers  that 
willing  docs  not  differ  from  energising,  and  he  also  Imts  desire 
and  will  as  belonging  to  different  aspects.  Comparing  his  division 
with  that  given  by  Mrs  Bcsani  in  Thought  Pmvtr,  we  find  that 
they  both  stale  the  three  divisions  as  Cognition,  fJesire,  and 
Action,  biJt  Mrs  Bcsojit  places  Will  as  the  root  of  Desire,  while 
BhagavAn  Ddx  places  it  as  the  root  of  Action.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  these  interpretations  are  both  true,  and  not  only  so,  but 
that  Will  lie^  at  the  root  of  alt  three  aspects,  and  is  the  basb  alike 
of  Cognition.  Desire,  and  Action. 

I  lake  it  the  division  given  by  Mrs  Besint  in  Thaughi  Power 
is  meant  chlcily  for  practical  purposes,  and  in  relation  to  the  three 
lowest  planes  o(  nature,  the  menial,  the  astral,  and  ihe  physical 
In  relation  to  higher  planes,  it  would  be  necessary  to  state  the 
matter  somewhat  differently.  The  activities  carried  on  on  the 
three  lower  planes  rcspcctiA-cly,  arc  Thought,  Desire,  and  Action. 
If  the  questioner  docs  not  agree  with  the  statcoienl  that  will  is  at 
the  root  of  desire  (there  is  no  suggestion  that  will  is  the  same  as 
desire),  let  him  leave  out  this  point,  as  it  docs  not  sATect  the  main 
ai^gunient.  He  may  aL-TOi,  like  Rhagavdn  Das,  considerwilling  and 
energising  to  be  the  same  thing.  The  purpose  of  Thought  fawtr 
is  practical.  Mow  are  we  to  rule  Thought,  I>e3ire,  and  Action  in 
ourselves  by  means  of  the  Will?  Any  mould  of  thought  which 
furthers  this  object  i*  useful. 


Qt;B5TioK  1 6a. 


Mrt  Betani  in  Dhanna,  /.  j/.  says  ■  "  TVwr.  lh<  huMgtr  is  in  /Ac 
inner  iwdy,  hut  that  is  aufside  iht  lenlrt  of  mniciousness" 

(i)  Dms  the  inmr  body  htrr  mtin  iht  "fihysi^i"  body — Ike 
using  up  6fthe  tistuet  af  which  mmtt  tht  fetlins  of  hunger : 
or  iht  "attrttl"  body,  the  SMi  of  the  sens/UioH  ef  hunger  t 

{»)  Can  wt  sptak  of  an  anima/  having  "  a  tenht   of  eonsdous- 
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iKts,"  att/twArreis  iff  ft  the  "centre  af  coMchtuntss^  hen 
an  oitrai  Kntrti  It  a  "  centre  »/ ettKsaautnest"  faftntd  by 
recemfig  and  respomfin.!;  lo  stimuHl  Wonld  tial  sueA  itimuli 
ahvayt  ariginate  in  ttte  Noi-SeJf,  i.e.  tmiside  the  {firetenf} 
**  tentre  of  toHsdousness" t    (1903.) 

B.  K. — As  far  as  I  can  see  the  answers  to  tliesc  points  arc  «s 
follows : — 

(1)  The  *'  inner  body"  referred  to  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
Mrs  BesanlS  Dharma  is  the  astral  bod)-,  not  the  phy^cal.  For 
all  sensation,  all  feeling,  belong  to  the  astral  body,  primarily  ;  but 
the  vibraltoits  of  the  antral  body  which  constitute  ihc  "feeling" 
of  hunger  arc  set  up  by  the  reaction  on  the  antral  of  the  phyticaJ  j 
body,  the  exhaustion  and  destruction  of  the  tissues  of  which, 
thotigh  th<.-y  do  not  in  themsclvcj,  form  any  feeling  or  tensatioa 
— which  would  be  wholly  absent  if  the  a&tral  body  were 
for  the  time  separated  from  the  physical — yet  indirectly  by  the 
condition  which.thc>-  induce  in  thcutral  l>ody  do  give  rise  to  the 
sensation  in  question. 

(a)  Yes  :  an  aninuil  has  a  "centre  of  ixiruidousnes&,"  for  it  is 
connected  with  a  specific  monnd  by  the  chain  of  "permanent 
atoms,"  for  details  aa  to  which  I  must  refer  the  questioner  to  Mrs 
Bestnt's  papers  now  being  published  in  the  I'heotephiial  JifVUW- 

(3)  Es^ntially  the  "cenirc  of  oonsciousncis"  is  the  Monad> 
for  ihencc  proceeds  the  Life,  one  aspect  of  which  is  consciout- ' 
ness.     But  this  Monad  having  "  retired  intu  silence  and  darkness, " 
is  in  evolution  represented  by  the  three  petmanent  atoms  which 
form  the  Higher  Triad — AtmaUuddhi-Manas.     But  in  the  animal^ 
stage  this  triad  even  h  practically  unoinscious,  and  the  effeccivct' 
the  working  active  centre  in  ihatsiage  is  the  pi-rmancnt  astral  atom. 

In  Mrs  Bcsant's  papers  already  mentioned  will  be  found  the 
aitswer  in  detail  to  the  remainder  of  this  question,  which  is  too 
long  and  elaljorate  for  treatment  here. 


Question  163. 

WAal  is  meant  iy  "  tiakitig  into  unarnscwusntjs,"  vihen  Ihc  matC$ 
^Hsa'outnfsi  is  />assi»g  inwards  from  one  iheath  fa  another ; 
Hther  when  itaving  (he  physitcU  body,  or  whin  patting  from 
the  tulrni  tvorij  into  the  deiftuhanit  t  The  Ego  must  etxr  if 
fonsaoM  «N  ionie  piane  »r  ofhtr,  mutt  it  not  t    i  1 001. ) 
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B.  K. — This  question  raises  sereral  points  of  considcnble  im- 
[wrUncc  about  which  our  knowledge  is  far  from  being  cither  as 
accurate  or  as  detailed  fts  could  b«  wii^hecl.  MoreoveT,  ii  must  be 
bomc  in  mind  ihrougtiout  the  whole  of  what  follows,  that  aii  our 
informatioit  is  and  must  be  conveyed  in  terms  of  the  consdous- 
ncss  as  funr-Cioning  through  the  physical  brain  in  waking  ex- 
perience, and  not  only  must  it  be  conveyed  to  us  in  such  terms 
by  those  who  can  observe  and  investigaie  the  fiM:ls  upon  other 
planet  of  being,  but  these  observer*  themselves  must  in  each  case 
"  translate  "  or  "  brinj;  through  "  into  Ifuir  o7t'n  y/sAisn^  conscious- 
ness in  the  brain  the  results  of  their  observations  and  investiga- 
tions upon  uther  pliines,  and  thus  obviously  imi>aft  into  them 
whatever  limitations  they  ihctnselTcs  may  be  subject  to  when 
functioning  in  the  phyxicnl  buity,  in  addition  to  the  dillicultics 
inherrnt  m  langua^  itscU  when  used  to  convey  such  results  to 
other  brains  not  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  tbc  experiences 
attempted  tu  bi:  detciibed. 

Havirn;  lims  set  forth  a  most  necessary  caution,  and  one  the 
more  rKeded  as  VIC  are  alxjut  to  engage  in  the  rather  hazardous 
task  of  drawing  inferences  and  roaioning  from  the  slAtemeots 
made  by  such  observers,  let  us  try  and  summarise  tbc  information 
at  our  disposal. 

First,  then,  what  have  we  been  told  about  the  consciousness  of 
tbc  Ego  itself  on  its  own  plant  9 

As  it  has  been  described  to  us.  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
EgOt  not  merely  at  the  outset  of  its  evolution  in  the  human 
kingdom,  but  throughout  a  i-ery  large  |iart  indeed  of  that  evolu- 
tion, cannot  be  regarded  as  "  sdf-conscious "  on  its  own  pUne, 
and  still  less  at  having  any  consciousness  of  the  arApa  thuuj^lit 
world  as  an  odjeclht  world.  I-iom  what  has  been  said  it  would 
Neeni  tliat  the  Lgo,  throughout  this  long  stage,  ii  nther  a 
s«urie  of  Mmid<iusn£ss,  a  centre  containing  all  consciousness 
po(tntiaUy,  but  actually  responding  only  to  a  very  limited  range 
of  vibrations  indeed,  and  ([uite  without  anything  like  sclf-con- 
sdousnuss  or  even  consciousneiu  at  all  om  ita  ewnplaite,  excepting 
«4]en  the  "  Sash  "  of  consciousness  occurs  in  il,  at  the  tennina- 
tioD  of  the  devachanic  period  following  each  earth  life,  when,  Tor 
a  moment,  it  has  been  staled,  ilic  Ego  is  {omeiffu*  as  itttljand 

0H  ilt  trs"*  flaiK. 

Hence  it  seems  to  follow  thai  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
segment  of  its  evolution,  the  Ego  caruiot  be  considered  an  "»elf^ 
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oonacious,"  nor  even  us  "  conscious "  (aa  its  own  jilane)  in  any 
intdliglUe  seme. 

Next,  still  confining  out  considemtion  to  the  Ego  in  this  same 
iwriod  o(  its  evoluiion,  let  us  consider  the  pcobtem  of  its  con- 
sciousness in  the  mind  txxl)'.  the  vehicle  of  the  Ego  on  the  rl^pa 
mental  pUne. 

Tlie  vaiiciy  of  stages  needing  to  be  distinsnished  is  here  greater, 
and  Tor  the  sake  of  brevity  we  may  deal  in  detail  only  with  the 
ordinary  average  type  of  person — an  intelligent  spediDien  of  the 
"man  in  the  street,"  in  whom  there  is  little  activity  of  "abstract 
thinking"  properly  so  called,  but  considc^lbl(^  activity,  though 
not  much  sponunciiy,  of  concrete  thought. 

From  what  ha«  been  said  of  this  type,  it  is  obvious  Uiat  on  the 
lower  tncntal  plane— apart  from  the  physical  body  dtuing  life— 
the  Ego  is  not  "  self-conscious,"  and  it  may  be  <]ucstioncil  indeed 
whether  the  Ego  would  be  uble  to  hold  the  celf-consciousncss 
which  it  has  unduublcdly  acquired  in  the  physical  body,  when 
apart  from  the  Utter  even  in  iKe  ftstml  world  and  Mill  less,  of 
course,  in  the  mental,  l-~or  it  has  been  stated  that  even  a  fairly 
odntneed  pupil  in  04:culltsm  rciiuiics  to  be  latight  b)'  his  Master 
to  form  the  "  mSyAvi.rflpa "  or  functional  body  of  Ihe  lower 
mental  world,  and  to  retain  his  clear  self-con sciousncss  when 
centred  in  it.  And  though  from  whui  has  been  written  about  the 
consciousness  of  an  ordinal)-  intelligent  man  on  the  astral  plane, 
when  owl  of  the  physical  Iwxly  during  Kleei>,  it  would  apjtear  that 
he  then  possesses  a  certain  dcpec  or  kind  of  seltconsciousncss, 
not  iinlilw;  thiit  of  one  immcrved  in  a  brown  Ktudy  or  day  dream, 
)'et  he  has  Itctte  or  no  consciousness  of  the  objective  sslral  world 
around  him,  and  indeed  seemH  not  to  be  "'  awake  "  to  it*  pheno- 
mena. And  this  certainly  seems  to  imply  that  even  on  the  astral 
plane  (durinR  physical  lilc)  hia  self-consciouisness  mutt  be  very 
dim  and  eeitainly  different  in  many  respet-'ts  from  the  clear,  active, 
definite  sclf-consciousncss  which  he  enjoys  when  awake  and 
functioning  nuimally  in  the  physical  body. 

But  thecondusions  to  which  the  foregoing  would  seem  to  point 
must,  perhaps  to  some  extent  he  modified  in  die  light  of  what  has 
been  said  regardine  the  pasf-mortgm  consciousness  of  such  a  man 
as  wc  are  considering.  From  the  descriptions  f;ivcn,  it  appears 
that  when  once  he  "  wakci  up  "  in  the  astral  world  niter  death, 
he  is  fully  and  vividly  self-conscious  and  also  aware  of  his  ob- 
jective surroundings,  though  hts  actual  objective  world  is  limited 
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to  the  particiilnr  sub-pUne  of  the  aMrnl  uptin  which  his  conitioan- 
ocss  is  focusscd  for  the  time  being  by  the  condilian  of  the  varioua 
kycK  into  which  the  matter  of  his  astral  body  Has  then  become 
stratiGcd.  This  stale  nf  ihin^  coniinues  till  the  Rgo  oheMhed  in 
the  mind  body  wparalc*  ilwlf  from  the  3»trj)  body,  and  then,  after 
an  interval  of  oblivion  analogous  to  that  foMnwir^  upon  the  di><il]i 
of  the  physical  body,  his  consciousness  again  becomes  acltrc  in 
the  devachiuiic  condition. 

In  Devachan,  the:  conxciouKness  cintrly  \\as  present  to  it  an 
"objective  wrurld,"  nltlmugh  it  is  a  world  of  its  own  crtsitirm,  since 
tbe'Tonns,"  "scenery,"  etc,  which  the  consciousness  perceives 
in  that  condition  are  the  creations  of  its  own  mental  cncrKtet  ind 
activities.,  and  not  the  actual  objectivity  of  the  mental  plane  as 
distinct  from  the  action  of  the  indiridtijirs  own  mind  upon  il. 
Bui  how  about  srff-consciousncss  in  this  condition  ?  On  this 
point  I  do  not  recall  any  specific  tnfbfniation,  nor  do  any  of  the 
descriptions  which  havt;  bevn  given,  nor  the  iT»tar>c«ti  observed, 
thtow  clear  light  upon  the  question.  PeKonally,  I  incline  to 
think  that  Aelf-conBciousrKss — at  any  rate  to  lar  as  delibcrale 
setf-tntrospection  and  conscious  thought  about  oneself  are  con- 
cerned— is  in  abeyance  during  tbe  dcvachank:  state  in  the  nut 
majority  of  cam,  the  eontcioiiincM  beinf;  wholly  atworbed  in  the 
direct  eontemplatiun  and  hliKsftil  experience  of  the  self-created 
objectivity  with  which  the  man's  mind  sufrounds  him.  But  1 
am  by  no  meanx  lurc  that  ihii  r^  t)iv  case.  In  any  ease,  however, 
(he  decision  on  this  point  doei  not  Mnin  10  me  of  vital  tignifl- 
cance  tn  relation  to  the  general  ixntdoalom  to  which  lt>e  fot^ 
fotng  summaiy  appears  to  point  Tlieaf  would  wtm  to  be 
as  folknnt : — 

|.  Tbe  Ego  during  incarnation  is,  at  (he  outset  of  its  evolution, 
only  Klf-conscious  to  and  through  the  phyncal  body,  and  it 
retains  (his  sdfconscioaBnesa  after  death  only  dirough  its  Bstral 
extttertce — since  in  tbe  early  stage*  of  human  pmgrew  the  Ego 
myrjs  no  Denchan  at  all  (tp.  C  W.  L's  Dtpofkank  Plant). 

g.  When  th«  evolving  l-lgo  has  attatnMl  the  In-el  of  the  intelU- 
gcM  ordinary  man,  it  b  itill  only  fully  self'conscioaa  in  and 
dnoogh  the  phynical  body  dnrirkg  life,  bat  il  haa  develo(>ed  a 
dim  and  modified  self-conMrioosneu  in  the  astnl  liody  dating 
aleep.  After  death  it  is  futty  self-cowscious  durinfi  tbe  astral  Dfe 
and  (perhaps)  dimt^  ao  dttring  iu  periad  of  r<tpa  DevichuL 

J.  In  neJthcT  case,  however,  u  tbe  Ego  tdf-coilKioai  vpoa,  or 
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evm  AW3IC  of,  the  ot^cctivitr  of  lU  own  pltae — (he  ufipa  iDcnlal 
— except  during  the  motaenttry  "  tUsb  "  already  spoken  oC 

Fu^ng  oo  DOW  to  coniido  the  Ego  in  a  tdS  noie  advanced 
•tage,  My  in  one  «ho  has  entered  apon  the  Path,  «e  are  loJd  that 
su^  a  man  6nt  becoiDet  foUj  wircoiudous  and  avake  upon  the 
sstral  phne  duiif^  the  $Ieep  or  ibe  physical  body ;  then  leams  to 
fonn  Uw  mind  bod)  into  the  mayiri  rOpa,  and  to  function  self- 
consciously  and  fully  awake  to  his  objective  simtMindinp  on  the 
lower  raeatal  plane,  and,  finally,  to  Function  in  full  self-coo^ous- 
nesa  in  the  causal  txHly,  having  united  the  personality  to  the 
indiriduality,  and  thus  aroused  full  and  complete  self-cotudoiu- 
ness  in  the  Ego  itself. 

But  before  this  last  stage  is  reached,  we  arc  told  that  the 
"flash"  of  self-cotuctouiDCcs  in  the  BgO|  which  occurs  u  the 
ckee  of  each  de*acharti>c  pefiod,  has  become  pcotonged.  or  drawn 
out  progressively  into  an  tncreasrtg  span  of  clear  self-consciou» 
activity  in  the  Ego,  which  is  spoken  of  as  iu  "  ar<tpa  "  Devachan. 
It  wemi,  hDwercr,  to  be  implied  that  this  extension  in  time  of  the 
''  dash  "  if  not  pertnanent,  but  sooner  or  later  Cftdes  out  and  the 
Ego  sinks  tjack  into  nbUvious  unconsciousness  before,  reveinng 
their  polarity,  its  energies  are  again  poured  fofth  into  tlte  denser 
planes  on  the  way  to  rc-birth.  But  it  seems  implied  that  where 
once  the  pcrtonalily  has  been  merged  in  the  iiidividuulity,  and 
the  wakii^  self-oonsciousness  of  the  livii^  man  (whether  or  no 
any  memory  thereof  is  impreswd  on  the  phj-sical  plane)  has  been 
united  with  and  estaUished  in  the  caii>al  l>ody,  the  Kgo  has  then 
at  last  attained  to  permanent,  unlapsing,  indestructible  self-con- 
sciousness on  its  own  plane  and  in  relation  to  the  objectivity  of 
its  own  world — the  arfipu  levels  of  the  ment^  plane 

Takiii)^  now  what  has  been  said  in  connection  with  the  general 
teaching  rc-giirding  the  K^f's  evolution  and  its  relation  lo  the 
various  sheaths  or  vehicles,  we  tnay,  perhaps,  summnrisc  its  bearing 
M  follows: — 

r.  The  development  uf  sclf-conscicMisness  in  the  Ego  is 
grai&tti/, 

a.  It  beginx  in  connection  with  the  physical  body,  and  is  at 
first  only  maintained  so  long  as  that  physical  body  is  actively 
awake. 

3.  It  iH  gradually  ealabli»hed  also  in  llie  astral  body,  when 
separated  from  the  physical ;  and  similarly  in  relation  to  the  mind 
body  and  the  causal  body. 
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4.  Scir-consciousness  seems  to  demand  a  "lens,"  a  something 
which  shall  concentrate  and  focus  (as  it  were)  th*;  potential  rays 
of  consciousness  into  a  centre  iii  whidi  the  Ego  can  become 
aware  of  itself. 

5.  This  "  focus"  am  exist — at  any  rate  imti!  the  Ego  hecomes 
fully  aclf-conscioiK  on  its  own  plane — only  in  one  vehicle  or  body 
nt  a  tinK,  however  rapidly,  in  the  dcvrlopcd  man,  lh«  focus  may 
change  Trom  one  body  to  another. 

6.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  "focus "^4^  appears  in  the  case 
of  an  undevelopH  and  ill-organised  vehicle—self-conscioiisncss 
lapses,  cither  entirely  or  pam«lly. 

7.  In  thv  case  of  the  E^o  which  has  attained  full  self-conscious- 
ness  on  its  own  plane,  we  have  not  as  yet  any  definite  ipformalion 
regsrding  its  condition  <fuA  sclf-consciotisncss  while  it  is  actively 
functioning  through  the  wnking  physical  body.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, probable  that  as  the  "  focus  "  of  its  attention  and  activity  is 
then  centred  in  the  physical  Ijody,  it  is  comparatively  inalt<;ntive 
to,  and  therefore  unaware  of,  the  objectivity  of  its  own,  or  inter- 
mediate planes,  except  in  so  far  as  these  can  be  reflected  into  the 
physical  brain. 

And  now,  after  these  Icn^hy  preliminary  considerations,  we 
may  turn  tu  ihe  <pte«tions  propounded. 

The  passing  of  consciousness  inwards  from  one  sheath  to 
another  (talcing  the  case  of  the  developed  man  "on  the  path,"  t» 
the  most  illustrative),  implies  the  shifting  of  the  focus  of  self- 
conaciousneiA  from  one  body  to  another.  Now,  if  ilie  connecting 
links  of  cthcric  matter  b(!tween.  say,  the  dense  physical  and  the 
astral  bodies  are  well  developed  and  functional,  this  passage  will 
take  place  not  only  gradually,  but  the  facas  itutf  will  be  main- 
tained cicflr  and  WL-ll-dtifined  nt  each  step  or  stage  of  the  process, 
and  hence  there  will  be  no  "  blank,"  no  "sinking  into  uncon- 
sciousness "  as  the  focus  passes  from  one  liody  to  the  other  either 
way.  The  whole  process  will  be  continuous  and  unbroken  by 
any  siidden  jumps  or  lea[>s  across  impeifccl  or  misKin^  rungs  !n 
the  ladder  of  ascent,  but  if  these  elheric  links  are  imperfect, 
impenncablc,  or  functioning  badly,  such  leaps  or  jumps  will 
certainly  occur,  and  at  each  the  "  focus "  of  self-consciousness 
will  be  disturbed,  or  ii  may  be  tost  altogether,  and  a  momentary 
bpse  of  self-con iciousn ess,  cither  wholly  or  partially,  will  result, 
and  further  from  the  standpoint  of  the  backward-looking  memory 
there  will  l>e  a  Uttnk,  there  will  be  nothing  romcmbeTcd  to  give  a 
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content  to  iuch  monienla  when  tKe  focus  leapa  *aom  m  gap,  or 
is  disturbed  in  passing  tlirough  in  imperTect  link. 

So  iituch  for  the  living  nun  who  has  readied  ihe  stage  of 
functioning  self-consciously  and  avAkv  on  pUmht  higher  than 
Ihc  physical. 

And  the  same  cx|)larution  will  olnnously  apply  even  more 
forcibly  to  the  pott-myrUm  pas-sagc  of  llie  focus  of  sdf-con< 
sciuusncss  from  the  physiuil  to  the  wtral,  and  from  the  astral 
to  the  devachanic. 

As  regards  the  lut  put  of  the  question,  the  on&wcr  to  it  b 
contained  in  nhal  has  already  been  &nid.  llie  E^u  is  certainly 
1(0/  seif-^nsdoui  alwuys  "  un  some  plane  or  other,"  as  we  have 
seen.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  at  a  c«>inpantivttly  advanced 
stage  of  evolution  that  i)m>  £{{o  becomes  permanently  "self- 
conscious  "  on  iu.  own  plane  \  wliile,  as  we  have  Mxn,  according 
to  its  stage  of  growth,  the  Ego  may  be  scll-conicioiu  only  on  the 
physical  plane  during  life  and  on  the  astral  after  deatli,  or  its 
»elf-coRftciousiiess  may  extend  lo  the  dcvachanic  later  on,  ^nd 
gradually  expand  from  a  momentary  "flasli"  to  a  more  or  less 
prolonged  period  of  self-consciouAneMi  of  the  £^u  itbell  after  the 
rflpa  Oevoclian  ii  over. 

E.  S,  G. — 1  hope  that  B.  K.  will  not  think  mc  prcsumpitiuus 
if  1  venture  lo  say  thai  bis  reply,  valuable  as  W  is,  seems  to  mc  to 
lack  full  point  Ihrougli  an  apparent  confusion  of  consdousnett 
with  self 'Consciousness.  'I'he  question  is  put  in  terms  of  cod- 
aciousncss ;  D.  K.  replies  in  terms  chiefly  of  seir-consciousncss. 
Surely  they  are  two  distinct  phases  of  cvuluiion,  conscioiisncsi 
belon^ng  to  the  pbne  of  senvition,  «cl(-c(>iiM:i<>iiNn<:!w  to  the 
stage  of  underslanUin>[ ;  self-consdousness  would  include  con* 
sciousncu,  but  scn'^ilion  Ooeit  not  iiecessiLrily  include;  ur>der- 
^tanding  of  the  scnaatinriR.  Were  thti  waking  from  ordinary  sleep 
a  more  grudual  ptuccss,  the  ditferencc  between  cxinaciuuaness  and 
seirtoiuciouxiieait  would  be  moie  iuipreased  upon  our  minds, 
as  it  setfois  to  be  when  one  is  recovering  from  (lie  influence  of 
un  aiixsiheuc.  At  such  a  linikr  there  cutiics  a  strange,  ^low  awak- 
ening of  sensation,  which  in  a  small  way  seeins  to  be  ver>'  typical 
of  life  experience.  There  is  a  alow  awakening  of  consciousness 
to  senuitions  of  li(;hl  and  darkness,  warmth  or  cold,  pain  or  case, 
iuovciiit.-nt  or  riamp,  wiili  frequent  re-lusa  of  that  consciousneaa  ; 
and  this  seems  to  go  on  for  sontc  lime  without  there  being  any 
idcft  of  oonnectton  with  a  self,     1  hen  as  consciousness  becomet 
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stronger  it  begins  to  take  in  the  (act  of  the  imscncc  u(  people, 
uid,  bc-coRiing  conscious  of  oilier  mtIvcs,  immediately  begins 
to  become  conscious  of  self.  In  like  manner,  when  sinking 
into  unconsciousneiis,  one  loses  fuM  wliat  is  (^incd  last,  i.t., 
(«lf-conscioiisne3s. 

If,  &s  ii  would  appear,  consciousness  is  the  result  of  the  pouring 
out  of  the  life-citKe.iict:,  or  nctivity  of  the  Ejjo,  into  its  vKriouii 
bodies,  until  tsicb  in  turn  becoiiiea  first  conscious,  then  self- 
consdnuxj  "«in1cin|^  into  unconsciousne^H "  would  be  the  with 
drawal  of  that  activity  from  llie  ouicrmost  body,  when  that  body 
would  lose  rirsi  sclf-consciousncai,  then  consciousness ;  und  it 
is  perfectly  clcinr  that  that  l>od>',  living  only  by  viitue  of  its  cell- 
life,  could  not  pouibly  know  if  its  Bf(o  were  conscious;  on  any 
other  plant.-.  Ii  seems  c<iual]y  clear  that  tbc  Ego  while  it  lives 
as  an  Ego  must  be  conscious  on  some  plane — but  whether  it  is 
selfconKious  is  quite  another  matter,  dcpt-nding  entirely  upon 
its  stAge  of  evolution. 

If  this  definition  is  coiTcct — and  I  submit  it  with  si)  deference 
10  higher  knwwlrfige — -then  il  scem.-i  to  open  the  way  to  the 
luider&iiindinjt  oi  tnany  tbini^s ;  for  consctousness  grows  as  the 
body  growfr— ucKorwcioinly,  a  natural  unfolding  of  the  powers  of 
the  ^e^^e.s ;  but  solf-consciouancss  U  of  the  bead,  and  so  can  be 
aided  or  retarded  by  our  own  cITorts.  Consciousness  docs  not 
surely  function  through  ihc  physical  brain,  but  through  the 
sen&ea,  and  it  ({rows  by  exercise  of  natural  functions;  self- 
consciousnes^  functiorts  Ihrough  the  brain,  il  grows  by  contact 
with  other  selves — and  herein  lies  a  grand  idta.  Consciousne.ts 
is  of  the  general  life-sensations  shared  by  all.  the  touch  of  nature 
that  makes  alt  akin.  Self-con sciousncsa  is  separation  in  the  way 
uf  individualisatiun  of  powers  and  activities;  it  is  a  matter  of 
knowlei^e,  and  knowli-dgc  can  be  cultivated  and  its  re.iult.i  used. 
Now  it  is  clear  that  if  consciousness  is  general  likenesa,  self- 
oonsciou.<ines6  must  be  differentiation,  and  there  is  no  possibility 
of  knowledge  of  ditTcrentiiition  except  by  seeing  other  dlffcrentia- 
tiuns,  or  selves;  so  that  by  comparisun  wc  may  become  self- 
conscious,  that  is,  knowtnj(  and  underttandini;  every  part  of  our 
own  iiKlividual  composition.  To  this  end  it  must  be  necessary 
that  wc  iJiould  be  in  constant  near  contact  with  other  selves 
more  evolved,  c<iually  and  less  evolved;  and  eijually  rtcccssary 
that  we  should  keep  all  natural  sense-powers  Active:  ebe  we 
sbould  not  be  able  to  advance  in  our  perception  of  other  selves, 
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tad  consequently  be  unable  lo  attain  to  seir-consciomness  in  all 
oar  bodies ;  becauBe  if  we  cinnot  peiteiTe  lh«  vanous  Iodic* 
and  ihcir  various  functions  in  other  sdves,  we  have  no  means 
o(  gaining  knowlMlge  ca  underitlanding  of  oar  own  Bfilves,  sucfa 
ufMlersunding  being  gained  only  by  comparison. 

Seeing  othen  niAkec  us  corudous  of  self,  of  the  wealth  orj 
poveny  of  our  own  powers,  and  sets  us  actively  scdcing  to  gai 
the  like  wealth  of  i»wcr  seen  in  another.  Sclf-conict 
then,  is  Itnowledge,  or  realisation,  uf  one's  own  self,  its 
plextiies,  limiiations,  powers  and  needs ;  consciousness  may 
gaiitod  a  very  lon^  time  before  self-consciousness  comes.  Who 
amoi^  us  can  declare  that  we  are  really  self-conscious  in  our 
physical  body  which  we  can  see,  and  to  a  certain  extent  emnine 
for  ourselvea;  that  we  thoroughly  undentand  its  functions  and 
means  of  sustenance  and  n-creution  ?  'I'hcre  is  scarcely  one  to 
be  found  capable  of  assuming  full  r«&|>ot»ibility  and  care  of  the 
physical  body.  And  if  we  are  not  yd  fully  self-conscious  in  the 
physical,  what  can  we  expect  of  the  possibility  of  consciousness 
even  in  out  other  bodies  of  which  the  many  have  not  even  heard  J 
It  seems  clear  ttial,  to  most  Kgos,  life  other  than  physical  can  be 
very  link  more  than  general  consciousness,  of  which  no  memory 
could  remain  but  a  sense  of  well,  or  ill,  being. 

B.  K.  write*  of  "blanks  "or  "broken  links'"  of  conscioumew. 
May  not  these  be  brought  about  by  failure,  through  ignorance  oe 
wilfuIncM,  in  observing  the  sequential  law  of  cultivation,  dis- 
tribution, assimilation  and  diiiperaion  f  If  wc  fail  to  euliivjitc  our 
natural  senses  we  do  not  gain  power  of  perception,  and  conse- 
quently fail  to  sec  the  higher  bcauDcs  which  wu  can  cuUitbic  in 
onndres ;  and  fail  also  lo  hear  the  lets  (.-vxilvcd  needs  cryirtg 
for  our  assiMapRc.  If,  seeing,  we  orjoy  the  higher  and  refrain 
from  sharing  wiih  those  amund,  or  refuse  to  give  the  light  o(  our 
experience  to  those  below,  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  ftill  How 
of  Ihe  consciousness  universal.  If  this  can  apply  to  a  physical 
finger  cut  uff  by  a  ligature  from  the  circulating  life  blood  it  must 
apply  Mill  more  forcibly  to  every  part  of  ever>-  body  of  etch 
Mtf.  To  l»e  perfectly  M;ir-<ron!reious  with  no  bfoJcen  hnks  it 
VMld  seem  as  if  each  Kgo  must  know  every  function,  power,  and 
need  of  e^'ery  one  of  its  own  bodies,  and  as  that  kno^edgc  can 
be  realtsed  only  by  comparison,  each  Bgo  must  become  keenly 
<»rccplivc  of,  and  responsive  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  needs 
all   other   nelvea.      No   body  can    li%-c    without    its    special 
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sustenance.  Before  we  can  know  what  food  we  want  we  must 
see  the  effect  of  that  food  upon  another.  If  we  would  have  our 
own  special  need  supplied,  we  must  first  see  and  help  to  supply 
the  special  need  of  those  near  and  less  evolved — thereby  we  make 
complete  our  chain  of  consciousness.  But  to  be  really  self 
conscious,  the  chain  must  be  complete  in  each  separate  body  and 
self  by  contact  through  consciousness  with  every  other  self.  It 
is  a  grand  possibility  to  strive  for. 
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DIVISION    LIl 
extinction  of  consciousness. 

Question  164. 

What  is  implied  by  the  term  '^  conditionaily  immortal"  t  Is  thai 
which  is  capable  of  losing  immortal  consciousness  the  personality 
which  has  failed  to  supply  the  Thinker  with  any  useful 
material^  The  mere  blotting  out  of  a  useless  memory  does  not 
appear  la  me  to  be  a  very  dreadful  thing.     (1903.) 

G.  R.  S.  M. — "  Conditional  immortality  "  is  a  theological  term 
generally  employed  in  connection  with  the  dogma  of"  soul  saving." 
The  idea  is  that  you  have  a  soul  to  save ;  it  is  not  naturally 
immortal,  you  have  to  win  immortality  for  it ;  if  you  fail,  it,  and 
with  it  you,  "  perish  everlastingly."  This  involves  us  in  some- 
what of  a  dilemma,  for  if  we  "perish  everlastingly,"  even  so  the 
soul  is  naturally  immortal,  at  any  rate  in  the  sense  of  everlasting. 
But  if"  immortal "  means  not  subject  to  death,  as  it  should  mean, 
then  "  conditional  immortality  "  would  mean  that  we  have  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  necessity  of "  death,"  that  is,  from  the  necessity 
of  embodiment,  for  it  is  only  the  body  or  form  that  perishes,  and 
not  the  Self.  Now  bodies  are  of  many  grades ;  we  may  free 
ourselves  from  the  necessity  of  re-birth  in  a  physical  body,  but 
there  are  bodies  psychic  and  celestial  and  supercelesttal  as  well. 
Hence  it  is  that  there  is  progress  in  immortality ;  that  is  to  say, 
absolute  immortality  pertains  to  the  Self  alone,  all  other  forms  of 
immortality  are  relative,  or  conditional. 

S.  C. — It  is  evident  that  no  part  of  the  nature  of  man  can  be 
immortal  except  that  which  identifies  itself  with  the  One  Life. 
Probably  when  H.  P.  B.  spoke  in  the  Key  to  Theosephy  of  the 
personality  being  conditionally  immortal,  she  referred  to  a  very 
advanced  stage  of  spiritual  development,  when  it  has  identified 
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tiscir  completely^  with  the  individuality,  &nd  through  that  with  the 
One  Life,  so  thAl  it  bvcotn<;»  .1  miihIc  of  cxprc-uioti  for  llic  ]>ivino 
Enei^.  and  has  no  .sepBiate  purpose  of  its  ovm.  The  Ugo  nnkes 
11  scries  of  cxjicriincnts  in  this  dircciion,  and  onti — ihc  but — is 
intended  with  success,  so  that  no  farther  experiment  ih  needed. 


QUKSTIOH   165. 

fi-om  my  rtadiMg  /  Airf  ahtaituJ  tht  iditt  that  Thensaphy  laHgfit 
that  evety  Ego  itvs  striving  for  tJufirtai  txtinftion  of  its  own 
uff-anstMUSHtst ;  but  an  exfrfssion  I  kavi  lately  rtaA  that 
"the  Loges  p'lhcrt  up  the  e.\pfritit<t4  "fali  the  Egos  into  fits 
eomdausness"  eonvtyt  to  my  mind  a  very  difftreut  idea.  Wkieh 
it  tht  carrcet  one  t    ( 1 900.) 

A.  P.  S.— Nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  true  thecMo- 
phioil  teaching  ihan  that  which  the  questioner  describes  as  the  first 
he  obtained.  I'hc  final  extinction  of  self-conscioiisiiesa  is,  I 
believe;  an  illusoi^  purpose  entertained  by  sonie  Eastern  ascetics 
who  misunderstand  spiritual  science  altogether,  and  probably 
their  misconceptions  spring  from  a  too  litcial  Acceptance  of 
some  phrases  used  in  Buddhist  scripture.  It  is  only  by  d^rees 
that  theutophical  students  have  realised  that  th«  Eastern  idea 
of  "  Moitsha  ■■  represents  this  perviTled  aspiration.  We  understand 
indeed  that  a  terribly  protracted,  though  rwt  final,  extinction  of 
ooosciousness  is  a  deplorable  result  to  be  actually  achieved  by 
certain  protracted  misdirections  of  energy,  ami  the  sub)ea  is  not 
without  interest ;  but  firstly,  be  ii  cli^rly  understood  that  the  true 
purpose  of  human  evolution  is  to  maintain,  strengthen,  and  exalt 
self-consciousncas  till  it  expands  to  somediing  like  Godlike  heights ; 
never  to  repress  or  extinguish  it  for  one  instant.  The  sublimity 
of  (he  later  stagct  of  this  process  docs  indeed  render  some  forms 
of  human  speech  embwiasting  when  wc  attempt  to  forecast  the 
ascent  of  self-consdoiunen  to  higher  Icvcb  of  being.  Anyone 
who  realises  the  A  B  C  of  thcosophiotl  teaching  will  see,  to 
begin  with,  that  our  early  personalities  are  not  much  worth 
remembering.  The  current  one  always  seems  very  important,  but 
latM  on  it  fades  into  insignificanee  as  th«  individuality,  the  true 
spiritual  Kgo,  grows  in  d^ity.  Now  as  lotig  as  a  human  being  is 
merely  human  —  and  his  humanity  extends  tip  into  very  liigh 
level*  indeed,  including  that  un  which  the  Masters  of  Wisdom  are 
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sGuiding — the  individuality  undoubtedly  pcntsts.  But  our 
"  nund's  eye  "  is  an  instrument  ol  vnty  long  range,  and  since  wc 
veniun:  lo  speculate  sometimes  about  the  ultimate  mergence  of 
the  human  individualily  in  the  I.vgos,  we  are  fiett  dealing  with 
condiliom  in  which  ihc  individuality  iisetr  is  iranBOended.  There 
is  not  much  profit  in  speculation  that  cndcavouis  lo  reach  so  lar, 
but  it  may  save  people  who  will  concern  ihemielves  with  problems 
of  eternity  and  infinitude  fTom  some  Talsc  conccpUons,  if  it  be 
home  in  mind  that  when  occult  writeni  ulk  of  "  Man  "*  as 
ultiniaicly  attaining  (jud-likc  levels,  the  meaning  of  the  phiAse  is 
not  thai  c»ch  individual  man  liecomes  an  incUvidual  God.  The 
truer  idea  nuy  be  gathered  bom  nScxting  on  the  obvious  mean- 
ing of  the  lenii  wnnetimes  cmjiloyed  in  lefeixaicc  to  stupendous 
beings  approximating  tti  the  condition  of  the  Logos.  Fjtch 
is  soiDctiines  said  to  be  not  one,  but  "a  host,"  and  it  will  be  a 
host  of  human  individu^iiies  by  the  conRuenee  or  mergeivoe  of 
which  the  newly  developed  Logoi  to  eniersc  from  the  actirides  of 
our  lystem  as  a  whole  will  be  engendered  But  all  attempts  to 
put  such  thought  into  explicit  language  must  necessarily  be 
unsatisfactory. 

As  for  the  Eastern  idea  of  Molc^a,  it  will  now  be  more  clearly 
stxn  where  the  error  comes  in-  The  man  who  succeeds  by 
unnaturally  dissociating  himself  from  all  the  attractions  of  life,  in 
qtienching  the  force  that  should  bring  him  back  into  incarnation, 
simply  paralyses  his  own  spiritual  growth.  As  far  a.i  one  can 
make  out,  he  may  possibly  paialyic  it  for  a  whole  world  period, 
perhaps  for  a  nanvanlara,  and  the  result  wiU  be  that  he  wilt 
hare  to  accomplish  his  neglected  progress  in  presence  of  thoite 
wlio  were  unce  his  conieniporaries,  but  who  will  ihm  have 
crwrmou^y  outstripped  him  in  the  race. 
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Question  i66. 

tCAU  kindaf  fvU  doing  in  past  Uvfs  h  tfu  karmic  aiuu  t/ 
insam'/yt    (1897.) 

A.  B. — Insanity  appears  to  be  ihe  karmk  result  of  grave  aimcs 
ootnmicted  against  knowledge  and  bringing  serious  ills  to  othen. 
That  which  may  be  lenned  ordinary  wrong-doing,  oommined 
from  ignorance,  heedlessness,  or  under  the  Uiml  impuUes  of 
pausion,  works  itself  out  in  the  ordinary  sullerings  of  life,  and  by 
these  the  Ego  leams  tht-  existence  of  law  and  the  folly  of  setting 
himselT  against  the  evolutionary  process.  But  there  are  crimes 
oommittcd  against  tight  attd  agaimt  knowledge,  especially  those 
which  drag  back  a  soul  progressing  in  the  hii^hcr  life,  and  these 
may  bring  about  insanity  as  a  karmic  couct)ucncc.  I^  us 
«uppo«e  that  an  Ego  has  definitely  entered  on  the  pathway 
which  leads  to  discipleship.  and  is  within  measurable  distance  of 
that  u>nditton  ;  another  Ego — prompted  by  envy,  by  lust,  or  by 
any  other  evil  feeling,  or  by  some  deeper  motive  into  which  the 
menul  clemi-nt  largely  enlcn  —  allures  or  tetnpig  the  ra[HdIy 
advancing  soal,  shakes  it  from  its  balance,  and  thus  catisc$  it  to  &]] 
from  the  point  it  had  attained,  and  perchance  entaib  on  it  many  a 
weary  incarnation  crc  the  lost  ground  is  recovered ;  nich  a  crimioal 
reaps  as  harvest  the  appropriate  fruit  of  insanity,  during  which  bis 
own  Ego,  tethered  to  a  body  phyaicaliy  inca|»ble  of  scrring  it  u 
its  rehkde  or  <^preu)on,  sullen  on  the  astral  pla/w  all  the  torture* 
of  impotent  longing  to  progress,  a  Knience,  as  it  were,  of  penal 
Mrvitude,  cut  off  from  human  asaociatioa  and  Trom  the  joy 
of  activity.  Thiu  fettered  the  Ego  leams  that  it  is  an  evil  thing 
•nd  bitter  to  Uiixkr  the  growth  of  another  soul,  sad  eaperteocea 
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in  his  own  person  the  delay  he  has  induced  for  another.  It  soeins 
not  unlikt;ly-  that  Jesus  had  this  jiennlty  in  mind  in  hi»  iinjiressive 
warning  to  any  who  should  cause  to  offend  "one  of  these  little 
vattf,"  whose  "an)jds  du  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  (Juoth  the  'i'eacher:  "It  were  belter  for 
him  thai  a  niillsitme  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  haJ 
were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea."  (See  Matt,  xviii.  6,  io.)i 
The  loss  of  a  physical  body  is  a  light  thing  compared  to  the  being 
bound  to  a  physical  body  which  is  dead  to  every  higher  impulse. 


QUKSTto»   rdy. 


Art  then  who  die  as  Imtaiics  HUi  insane  ufien  the  astral  f  lane  after 
detUk,  anJ  i/  so,  at  what  Uagr  da  ih^  rteaveri     (1898.) 

C.  VV,  E- — That  would  depend  upon  the  lyi>c  of  ihcir  lunacy, 
and  the  depth  to  which  it  (-xLended.  Insanity  is  a  deeply 
inlereitir)g  subject,  of  which  as  yet  wc  know  but  very  little. 
Still,  cveii  the  ninsl  superficial  olnctrvation  shows  ux  thut  there 
are  several  different  kinds  of  lunatics,  and  that  the  cundition 
which  we  call  madness  down  here  may  b«  brought  about 
in  various  ways. 

.  I  think  wc  may  assume  that  it  is  always  a  karmic  penalty,  and 
one  of  the  very  lieavieit  that  a  sou!  can  have  to  pay,  since  it  means 
the  possession  of  an  unworkable  instrument,  and  consequently 
either  (he  partial  or  total  loss  of  an  incarnalion.  But  as  to  the 
pfiriiculai  Uns  whieh  are  most  likely  to  bring  about  so  terrible  a 
result,  we  have  liuU-  knowledge,  except  that  wc  have  been  given' 
to  understand  that  cruelly  is  one  of  the  chief  among  them. 

Bui  pulling  aside  the  kanua  which  may  he  described  as  ila 
remote  cause,  let  us  see  what  is  usually  the  immcdialc  cause  of 
lunacy.  We  find  thai  from  the  occull  standpoint  we  may  grou^  1 
the  insane  into  four  ^cat  classes,  each,  of  course,  having  many 
subdiviaions  with  which  we  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  Icnow- 
ledfrc  to  deal  now. 

I.  Those  who  are  insane  merely  from  a  delect  of  the  dense 
physical  brain — tuy  from  its  insuflicient  sire,  or  from  some  accident 
like  a  lieavy  blow,  or  some  growtti  which  causes  pressure  upon  it. 
These  are  cases  which  may  often  be  cured  by  purely  physical  oper- 
tlion,  showir^g  tiiat  nothing  was  wrong  with  any  of  the  higher  ptin- 
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ciples,  bui  only  with  the  physical  vehicle^  so  that  when  tluU  is 
put  in  urdcr,  ail  unce  more  goes  well. 

a.  Tbose  who  haw  ^omeihing  wrong  with  ihe  eihcric  part  of 
the  bfatn,  so  ihst  its  panidcs  no  longer  correspond  perfectly  with 
the  denser  physical  jiarticles,  and  so  cannot  properly  bring  through 
the  vibrations  Trom  the  higher  vehicles. 

3.  Those  in  whom  the  astral  body  is  ii)  fault  instead  of  the 
etlicric— in  whwm  ihcrc  is  a  want  of  accurate  adjustment  between 
its  particles  and  those  of  the  vehicles  cither  above  or  below  it. 

4.  Those  in  whom  the  mind-body  itself  is  in  some  way  out  of 
order,  and  conNec|ucntly  unable  to  bring  through  the  instructions 
or  wishes  of  the  Ego. 

Now  it  is  obvious  tiut  the  fiost-mortgrn  conditions  of  thc-%e 
broad  classes  cannot  but  vary  considerably.  Those  belonging  to 
the  first  and  second  type*  would  be  tjuitc  sensible  when  out  of  the 
body  in  sleep,  and,  of  courte,  they  would  also  be  uU  right  as  soou 
as  they  were  dead ;  and  fortunately  these  arc  much  the  curamoncsC 
kinds  of  iruenity.  but  the  third  lygie  wttuld  not  recover  perfectly 
until  they  reached  devachanic  levels,  and  the  fourth  type  not 
until  they  returned  into  the  causal  body ;  so  that  in  both  these 
cases  the  men  would  still  be  lunatics,  eveo  on  the  astral  plane. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  mere  rough  sketch  of  the  outline  of  a  very 
large  subject ;  but  it  may  serve  as  a  superficial  answer  to  the 
question. 


<' 


Question  t68. 

Wfiaf  is  the  thtosafhical  tktory  retfieti'ng  t'ltsamfy  f    ( 1 903.) 

G.  R.  S.  M. — So  far  no  competent  student  of  alienation  or  pro- 
fessor of  mental  pathology,  who  h:u  also  some  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  inner  constitution  of  man,  has  taken  up  his  pen  to  explain 
insanity  cither  in  The  Vahak  or  any  other  ilieosophical  publica- 
tion, or  for  a  matter  of  that  in  any  publication  whaCcvci,  even  those 
specially  (Jevotcil  to  such  matters.  This  is  one  of  the  innumcrHble 
subjects  which  is  still  voting  for  its  (jalilco  or  Darwin.  Our  own 
writers  who  "  see  "  have  repeatedly  put  forth  suggestions  and  hints, 
but  no  one  of  them  has  treated  t.i.  subject  in  detail-  They  con 
no  more  treat  the  subject  in  detail  wi.h^Hit  a  thorough  training 
and  vast  experience  uf  iiuutnily  in  the  mU»m>Is  and  asylums,  than 
can  the  specialist  explain  the  countless  unsulvcd  problcnu  nliiclt 
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piGSenl  thcm&clvcs,  without  a  knowledge  of  ihe  vehicles  of  man 
mid  their  infinite  interrelnlions.  li  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  things  in  our  tticosophical  studies ; 
Thcotophy  is  a  rhangc  tif  ^tandpoinl,  and  il  will  talie  many  a  long 
jrear  twfore  the  familiar  "  fidds  of  ItnovrlwlHc "  have  been  properly 
fucuMcd  ind  brought  beneath  the  exhaustii'e  obsen'ation  of  the 
seeing  scientists  of  the  future:. 


QUKSTION    t69. 


Afighl  the  eaust  a/  insanity,  t'n  tome  insfanees,  be  iPu  ahtettce  of  one 
grade  of  matter  in  the  astrai  bedy,  tAui  preventing  any  impuhe 
from  the  Ego  reaching  tkt  pkysi<al braini     (1897.) 

B.  K. — The  questioner  has,  I  fesr,  by  no  means  realised  the 
scope  of  his  question,  or  he  ft'ould  have  formulated  it  ver)-  differ- 
ently. In  the  fir^i  place:,  what  does  he  include  under  the  exceed- 
ingly wide  term  "  insanity  '"  ? 

Medically  speaking,  ilib  term  includes  a  series  of  innumerable 
and  most  widely -differing  conditions,  ranging  from  wlintever  roajr 
be  llie  point  where  marked  idiosyncrasy,  or  strong  individual 
peculiarity,  passes  into  incipient  monomania,  up  through  a  myriad 
varieties  of  the  one-ideaed,  the  unbaknccd,  the  so-called  hallu- 
cinated, on  into  the  classes  of  violent  homicidal  or  suicidal  mania, 
tafolit  lief  gTaiuhnrs  or  megalomania,  sexual  mania,  and  a  host  of 
others-  And  very  probably  the  qiiesiionei  would  include  idiocy, 
whether  congeniul  or  subsequently  developed,  uodet  his  connota- 
tion of  insanity,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  "  idiocy  "  differs  radi- 
cally and  entirely  from  ntrarly  all  the  forms  of  insanity  properly 
so-called.  Indeed,  the  wording  of  the  4|uestion  looks  as  if  the 
questioner  really  had  "idiocy"  and  not  "insanity"  in  his  mind 
when  asking  it. 

Froni  the  leyal  point  of  view,  "  insanity "  has  a  rather  more 
restricted  meaning  than  from  the  medical,  but  even  in  law  its 
scope  and  meaning  arc  very  ill-defined,  and  it  is  a  oiatler  often 
of  the  greatest  difliculty  to  decide  whether  or  not  any  given 
case  comes  within  its  range  or  not. 

Now  as  to  the  causes  of  insanity,  1  am  personally  inclined  to 
think  that  they  are  as  different  and  v^oua  as  the  divers  kinds  of 
insanity  themselves.     And  ]  feel  pretty  sure  that  not  even  the 
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oaosl  deve1o|jed  claJn'oy«nce  would  be  aUe  to  assign  any  one 
cause  Tor  them  all. 

Indeed  ti  seem;  to  nie  that  such  investigation  would  reveal  a 
difTcrcnl  slate  of  tlnnga  in  almost  every  case— at  any  rate  in  each 
distinct  type  of  mental  unEoundnc«s.  Thus  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that  many  socallcd  cases  of  insanity,  surh  as  the  hearing 
of  voices,  visual  "  haltucinations  "  and  no  on,  arc  tncicly  sporadic, 
uncontrollahte,  and  incoherent  manifestations  of  psychic  sensitive- 
nets ;  others  again  seem  to  point  ct<:»rly  to  astral  obsession,  cither 
by  elemcntftU  or  human  entities  in  Iciroaloka;  others,  such  as 
very  many  forms  of  monomania,  scon  due  to  a  mental  condition 
analogoua  to  that  uf  hypnotic-suggestibility  wherein  the  whole 
mind  becomes  domiruted  by  a  single  idea. 

Doctors  tell  U!>  that  all  these  arc  accdmjiaiiied — whether  they 
arc  caused  thereby  or  not  we  cannot  say— by  driinilc  physical 
lesions  and  changeif  in  the  brain ;  and  certainly  in  very  many  cases 
fiost-merltm  examination  does  show  this  clearly  and  unmistakably, 
though  I  question  wheiliet  such  phy^iical  changes  can  be  demon- 
strated in  all  cases. 

At  any  rate  tnnugh  i.s  known  to  make  it  obvious  that  thL-  causes 
of  insanity  are  many  and  various,  and  10  at  least  render  \\  probable 
that  Ihcy  originate,  not  only  in  the  physicjil  brain,  but  may  «<)ually 
be  due  to  malformation  or  imjtcrfcct  development  in  the  subtler 
vehicles  aUo. 

But  while  this  is  the  case  with  reference  to  the  verjr  wide  area 
inc1u<leiJ  under  th«  term  "  in*anity,''  it  seems  to  mc  to  be  quite 
otherwise  with  respect  to  the  mudi  better  delineil  ecmiJition 
properly  called  "idiocy."  The  former — s]icaking  vcryrounhiy — 
includes  every  form  of  "  want  of  balance  "  in  ihc  nature  which  is 
sufficienlly  marked  to  attract  atleniion.  though  unless  it  be  such 
as  to  tnakc  the  sufl'erer  untit  tu  asj^ociate  wiih  the  average  people 
about  him,  it  may  not  be  regarded  technically  as  "insanity," 
either  from  the  medical  or  the  legal  point  of  view.  But  "  idiocy" 
implies  the  (oiupUlt  lack  of  power  to  reason  or  to  think,  and'il 
may  be  {xissible  to  assign  a  definite  cau«e  for  this  state  of  things. 

And  first,  the  cause  of  idio.y  is,  I  believe,  Co  be  looked  for  in 
the  physical,  including  the  etheric  body,  not  in  the  higher  vehicles, 
for  the  following:  reasons.  Wc  have  been  told  that  the  Ego  itself 
forms  the  mental  and  astral  bodies,  which  arc  immediately  and 
directly  its  own  expression  in  the  niattcr  of  those  plaiKS.  Now 
the  Ego,  however  undevelojKd  it  may  be,  is  not  and  cannot  be 
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Maily  devoid  of  mind  and  intelligence~-and  a  tniv  idiot  is  one 
who  is  talaliy  without  "reasoning*'  power  of  any  kind— ot  tlat 
--"N  ^ane.  Ilowcvtr  ODc-sidcd,  unbalanced,  abnormal  ihc  dcvdop- 
nieni  of  an  Ego  may  be,  it  yet  retains  its  <inc  essential  chnructcr- 
isttc  of  bdng  a  Ihinlcer,  and  hence  that  capacity  can  hardly  be 
lacking  in  th<;»e  vehicles— tl)c  mind  and  astral  bodies — which  arc 
its  own  formation  and  direct  expression.  For  as  we  know  the 
Lords  of  Karma  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  building  of  these 
bodies,  and  hence  impose  no  limitation  which  could  [irervent  the 
essential  nature  of  the  Ego  from  ncptessin)?  itself  therein  up  to 
the  point  of  the  development  which  it  liax  attained.  But  it  ii 
otherwise  with  regard  to  the  etheric  and  physical  bodies.  These  ' 
are  designed  and  formed  under  the  guidance  of  the  Lords  of 
'  Karma  accordinjj  to  the  effects  on  the  world  ;iround  him  which 
the  previous  activities  of  that  Ego  have  produced,  and  hence  it 
seems  quite  natural  and  appropriate  that  an  Ego  should  sometimes 
fteneratc  effects  such  thai  the  body  designed  according  to  ihetn 
should  be  an  absolutely  dead  weight  on  the  Ego^  a  vehicle  so  im- 
perfect that  his  essential  nature,  his  thinking  power,  should  be 
qtiice  unable  to  find  expretision  through  it. 

Therefore  I  believe  that  the  cause  of  idiocy  ta   always  such 
mairormstion  of  the   ctheric,  and   consequently  of  the  physical: 
brain  that  il  cannot  respond  at  ali  to  the  vibrations  of  ruaiusil 
and  hcncG  cannot  act  as  a  means  by  which  the  Ego  can  thir^ 
on  this  plane,  though  it  may  be  quite  able  to  do  so  when  the 
brain  is  asleep  and  it  is  functioning  in  the  astral  world. 

This  view  seems  to  me  to  harmonise  with  Ihcfati  i\vtXinvariaHy 
in  all  cases  of  idiocy  marked  stmciural  mallbmiation  is  found  in 
the  brain  on  ^st-motttm  examination. 


DIVISION  LIV 
HELPING  THE  DEAD 


'QURSTIOM    170. 

tfaot  praytn  f&r  Ihe  dead  any  valutl    Jf  to,  whai  is  I  heir  t^d, 
■  rtnrf  here  Jar  should  the  ^attire  be  (arried  T    { 1 8g  5 . ) 

A.  B.^"  Prayers"  for  the  "living"  and  tlie  "dead*"  have 
alvajrs  ralue,  a<t  they  are  dictated  by  love,  and  are  offered  by 
aspiring  and  LOncciitratcd  thought,  hut  tt  is  as  well  to  undtrrstand 
the  reason  of  their  efficacy  and  the  conditions  «hich  may  increase 
it.  A  "  prayer  "  is  efficacious  in  propcflion  to  llie  concentration 
of  the  thought  expressed  in  it,  the  purity  and  strength  of  the  will 
by  which  it  is  directed  towards  the  jxiTson  for  whose  be^iefit  it  i« 
intended,  and  the  knowledge  possessed  hy  its  utlcrcr.  I'hc  value 
of  a  prayer  is  that  of  a  thought,  and  a  pmyer,  tike  any  thought, 
creates  a  form  in  which  is  individualised  a  portion  of  elemental 
energy;  this  form  is  really  an  ait ilirial elemental,  "an  iirtive tM^ne- 
fic^nt  power,"  whirh  noes  to  the  person  for  whose  benefit  it  has 
been  called  into  existence,  ajid  affords  that  person  any  aid  for 
which  opportunity  occurs.  As  this  energy  i.t  expeiMJed  on  the 
astral  plane,  ii  can  affect  any  person  wlio  bns  an  astral  body ;  and 
the  mere  ini:i(1ent  of  death — the  shedding  of  the  gross  body  and 
its  ethertc  double— cannot  make  any  diflTerciia*  in  its  power  for 
good,  though  it  may  cliangc  llie  nature  of  the  services  rendered, 
So  long  as  the  soul  remains  on  the  astral  plane,  in  Kimaloka 
that  is,  it  can  be  helped  and  protected  hy  such  thought -forms. 
This  aid  can  be  enormously  increased  when  the  creator  of  the 
thought-form  understands  the  riature  of  the  power  he  is  exercising, 
and  when  lie,  therefore,  himself  uses  this  power  to  effect  a  definite 
object,  instead  of  prayinf-  indcfinilely  thai  some  one  else  will  aid. 
For  instance,  a  man  of  knowledge  and  of  power,  knowing  the 
constitution  of  the  astral  body  of  a  deponed  soul,  may  deliberately 
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m,  or  as  rc^aixls  those  whom  we  speak  oF  as  "  having  left  us." 
Wc  make  the  problem  all  the  more  difficult  with  rrj^nrd  10  these 
Utter,  ir,  in  spite  of  our  thixisophical  studies,  ire  persist  in 
regarding  the  custing  off  of  thu  phjrsical  body  us  creatiri];  a  barrier 
between  individuals  such  as  did  not  previously  exist,  and  ihereby 
rvndcrin)>  them  less  capable  tlun  before  of  tnuttuklly  helping  each 
other.  Surely  the  rct'ersc  of  thb  must  be  inort;  nearly  the  ciuc. 
How  is  it  (hat  we  ever  do  really  bctp  t  Not  in  the  thousand  and 
ono  things  which  wu  ever  seek  to  do  for  those  who  are  doir  to  us ; 
all  this  is  merely  the  altogether  inadequate  attempt  nn  nur  pxn  to 
express  in  action  a  force  coming  from  within — the  force  of  lovt 
This  force,  pouring  down  frcim  above,  bring^s  about  results  on  all 
the  planes  below  il,  but  the  higher  the  plane  on  which  it  acts  the 
more  direct  is  its  action  and  the  more  docs  its  expression  tend  to 
approach  the  reality.  When,  therefore,  the  physical  body  has 
been  struck  away,  the  power  of  helping  remains  vnaiTected  thereby, 
whilf,  it  may  well  be,  ihc  re^porvse  is  the  more  complete  twing  to 
the  removal  of  one  veil. 

Tn  proportion  as  the  "personality"  is  eliminated,  so  does  the 
power  of  helping  increase,  and  as  the  licnsc  that  "  I "  am  ihc 
actor  and  the  doer  disappears,  so  docs  the  chanocl  for  the  out- 
ixjuring  of  tliis  Buddhic  force  become  more  perfect. 

The  fact  that  wc  are  no  longer  on  the  physical  plane  able  to 
peifonn  actions  for  the  helping  of  one  who  "has  left  us"  should 
not  for  a  moment  be  allnwed  to  make  us  think  that  wc  are  poorer 
in  our  powers  of  hcliMfig. 

In  thinking  on  these  problems,  the  more  wc  try  to  regard  them 
from  the  life  jui  distinguished  horn  the  I''orTn  side  the  less  liable 
shall  we  be  10  conclude  that  our  tbeosophical  conoeptionfi  rob  us 
of  anything  which  xeemett  vita)  to  us  in  our  less  instructed 
days,  llic  question  of  prayer  addressed  to  Gcnj  is  a  good 
example  of  ibis;  our  thcosophical  studies  may  lutve  pven  us 
much  clear  inlclleeiuaL  understanding  of  the  vast  ranges  of  being 
covered  by  ihu  one  word  God,  may  Have  taught  us  to  disiingtusb 
between  different  aspects  of  prayer,  but  however  crude  the 
intellectual  idea.  Iiowever  vague  the  notion  of  prayer,  yet  if  the 
self-surrendeiing  love  which  seeks  to  serve  and  think  only  is 
present,  the  lower  is  offered  up  to  the  higher  and  Iweomes  a 
channel  far  the  forces  of  that  higher.  Even  when  the  help  is 
definitely  sought  on  behalf  of  some  special  individual  there  does 
not  seem  In  ihb  anything  antagonistic  to  tbeosophical  ideas. 
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It  is  true  that  th«re  are  grotcr  onrs  whmc  one  taak  is  (be 
helping  of  the  nice,  but  all  links  an  necessaiy  in  the  ckam,  aad 
it  may  be  that  «c  arc  j^tvco  the  cipportunity  of  aeninc  •*  ^at 
pftrticuUr  link,  which  thus  becooMsa  privile^  plifrH  in  oar  wm/f 
by  the  liand  of  kaniia. 

Thinking,  if  it  is  wishing  to  recall;  iano«in|^  if  it 
clinging  to  and  huldin^  ;  these,  haviiif  their  origbi 
an<l  tclfiKhncM,  hamper  the  propcA  of  the  bdovcd  «ne  and  do 
injury.  Juit  as  hy  the  unsclKsh  sacrifice  of  a  pcnnnil  ■mnv  wk 
may  conven  it  into  a  poircr  to  aid,  xi  by  id  kUUi  i 
can  erect  bairien  tn  impede. 

Those  who  can  utncrve  have  uld  is  that  tbcy  who 
ing  away    from    thio)^   ptiystcal   can    be,  and  aie,  so  ■ 
ihi:  wifith  wjrrovingoif  ihoMoe  earth;  m  that  Beilfaei 
thai  It  i*  within  our  power  to  hdph  nok»  wc  aic  ddw 
wc  a»MTt  that   Uw:  is  grtaler  than  Hate  aod  riMi  the  ead  oT 
all  is  Good. 


QVBsnoK  1 7  J. 

Can  Mu  Jo  airytJUng  la  ktlf  a  ftrsom  m»4»  is  ^h«W  A»  Jk, 
luml     li  it  9/ am  mst  te  Iry  la  kdfk^tn  tkttkm4SmfA 
draikt     iitfoa.) 

C  W.  L. — ^AMvredly  it  is  poosible  to  aid  a  penoa  wte  s  •! 
10  tfie.     If  one  has  accca  to  htm  phfscafiy,  and  d  his  iba 
o<  a  nature  wMch  oMLei  it  poMiUe  to  dnctHE  «iih   Idn  ^ 
eoDditwnt  of  dcalb  and  iti  aSta-9aUit  a  I 
of  ihcK  will  often  vcfT  grvatly  rdiewc  his  ■ 
tnndaM-     Indeed,  (he  men;  raeeiing  «iKh  a  penoa  who  ape^Lsl 
ooo&demly    and  chouily  atout  the  life  bcjoad  the  £is>c 
frcqiKtuly   the  i^rcaScat  comolalion   to  tne   who  fia^  hina 
tppraachtog  iL 

li,   boiKwii   far  any  xtasott  ilm  phyncai  coaaaHacabaa 
impm''''*.  OHich  ma/i  be  done  dimac  tiecft  t^  acbqg  ipaa  ll 
dyini  aian  rrom  the  aatcal  plaac    An  lainaaiuJ  pcnaa  aoeka 
m  pva  Mdt  hdp  mold  limply  UOo*  the  rules  kid  dk>«B  ia  avJ 
book  -  -old  6«  tbeinteiitioeofadr 

Ann:;  iiiind  before  goiag  to  decf^aaa  he wariic 

a«  lif  c«  ptmible  apoa  the  arpamau  whiA  ihoaM  he 
MKt   wwn    the  *M7  woed*  wUdl  ahorid  be  soe^  far   the 
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'  precise  and  definite  the  icsolution  is  Diad«  while  awake,  the  more 
ccrtun  is  it  to  be  rnilhfully  ucid  exactly  earriwi  out  In  the  fUtnl 
body  during  sleep. 

The  explanutinn.i  10  be  given  to  the  sii:k  man  are  rutlurslJy  the 
sam«  in  both  cases.  The  main  object  of  the  helper  is  (u  calm 
and  ctiCHunige  the  ;<uffcrcr,  to  induce  Iiim  to  realise  tliat  death  is 
a  perfectly  natural  and  URunlly  an  ea.sy  process,  And  in  no  case  a 
formidable  or  terrible  leap  into  an  unknown  abyss.  The  nature 
of  the  astral  plane,  the  way  in  which  a  mnn  <Highl  to  order  lits 
liTe  upon  it  if  he  wishes  to  make  the  betvt  of  it,  and  the  prepara* 
ition  necessary  for  progrcKX  towards  the  heaven-world  wliidi  lies 
beyond,  all  these  would  be  gradually  explained  by  the  helper  to 
ibe  Uying  aian.  The  helper  should  always  rcnicmbcr  Umt  hu 
own  attitude  and  state  of  mind  will  produce  even  more  eRect 
Ihaii  his  aigunieni  or  his  advice,  and  consequently  he  mu»t  be 
exceedingly  careful  to  approach  his  task  with  the  greatest  calm- 
ncs>  and  confidence.  If  the  helper  hinisell'  is  in  a  condition 
of  ntrvQus  excitement,  he  is  verj'  likely  to  do  more  hami 
than  good. 

The  questioner  is  evidently  under  the  impression  that  most 
persons  remain  ur>conscious  for  at  least  three  days  after  the 
physical  death.  This  is  by  no  means  always  the  casCt  and 
should  therefore  never  be  calculated  upon.  The  unconsciousnesB 
at  death  sometimes  lasts  only  a  mummi,  sometimes  for  a  few 
minutes  or  for  several  hours,  and  sometimes  for  many  days  or 
weeks.  The  trained  pupil  would  nattirally  observe  for  himself 
the  condition  of  the  "dead"  man's  oon*ciousne.<is,  and  rr^ulate 
h!<  assistance  accordingly ;  the  untrained  man  would  do  well  to 
ofl'et  such  assistarKe  immediately  after  death,  and  In  hold  himself 
in  residiness  to  gi\-e  it  for  several  succeeding  nights,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  fail  to  be  at  hand  when  hi.^  services  were  needed. 
So  many  diverse  circumstunccs  affect  the  duration  of  Ibis  period 
of  unconsciousness  that  it  in  scarcely  possible  to  lay  down  any 
general  rule  in  tlie  matter.  Some  infcrrmatiun  on  this  subject 
may  be  found  in  the  revised  ami  much  enlarged  edition  of  TAe 
AitTxti  Plane,  whkh  has  ju«  passed  through  the  press. 
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Question  174. 

//  is  said  that  a  suicide  will  remain  longer  en  the  astral  plane  than 
a  man  who  Has  died  in  a  natural  way.  Can  prayers  help  him 
— that  is  to  say,  can  good  thoughts  sent  to  him  help  him  and 
give  him  some  hope  thai  the  suffering  he  is  undergoing  is  not 
eternal?  In  short,  can  anything  be  done  for  him  even  after 
he  has  been  dead  some  fifteen  years  1     (1900.) 

C.  W.  L. — A  man  who  committed  suicide  fifteen  years  ^o  is 
almost  certain  to  be  still  upon  the  lowest  level  of  the  astral  plane 
and  well  within  reach  of  the  assistance  which  he  probably  so 
greatly  needs.  Assuredly  he  may  be  helped  by  strong  and  earnest 
thought,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  prayer  or  not  An  account 
of  the  way  in  which  it  is  possible  under  such  conditions  to 
assist  a  suicide  is  given  in  The  Theosophical Review,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  81. 


DIVISION  LV 

WORK  ON  THK  ASTRAL  I'l.ANB 

QUKSTION    175, 

We  art  told  that  much  ustful  work  is  daiu  by  etrtatn  sfiidentt  of 

ThtoiofAy  up^H    the    astro/  ^latt  during  sleefi :    tan   any 

inf&rmtition  he  xiven  as  to  the  nature  aj   suek  Ttvri,  or  the 

quatificatians  netded  by  om  wfio  is  anxious  to  fit  himself  to 

Jain  in  itj     (i8i;<j,) 

C  W.  L. — The  first  pari  of  the  question,  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the 
work,  was  Ailly  answered  in  some  arlicks  which  1  wrote  two  ycart 
ago  under  the  title  of  Invisible  Helptn.  Tlicy  arc  jusi  being 
issued  in  book  form,  revised  »nd  greatly  enturged,  and  can  be  had 
from  tbc  'Ihcosophical  Fublishing  Society. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  query,  there  is  no  mystery  as  to 
the  quali&calions  which  arc  needed  by  one  who  aspires  to  be  a 
helper;  the  difficulty  is  not  in  learning  what  they  are,  but  in 
developing  them  in  oneself.  To  some  extent  ihcy  liavc  been 
sJready  incidentally  implied  in  the  articles  mentioned,  but  if  skA 
forth  categorically,  ihey  would  appear  somewhat  as  follows. 

t.  Single-mindedness.  The  first  rcijuisite  is  thai  we  ihull  liavc 
recognised  the  gicftt  work  which  the  Masters  would  have  us  do, 
and  that  it  shall  be  for  us  the  one  great  interest  of  cmr  lives.  We 
must  learn  to  distinguish  not  only  bctwocn  useful  and  useless 
woric,  but  between  the  different  kinds  of  useful  work,  so  (hat  we 
may  each  devote  ourselves  to  the  very  highest  of  which  wc  arc 
capable,  and  not  fritter  awAy  our  tinie  in  labouring  at  something 
which,  however  good  it  may  be  for  the  man  who  cannot  yet  do 
anything  better,  is  unworthy  of  the  knowledge  and  capacity  which 
should  be  ours  as  theosophists.  A  man  who  wisbu  to  be 
considered  eligible  for  employment  on  higlKr  planes  must  b(^n 
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by  doing  ihc  utmost  (hat  lii::s  in  his  power  as  definite  work  for 
Theosophy  down  here. 

Of  course  I  do  not  Tor  a  moment  mean  thai  we  are  to  n^lcct 
the  otdinaij'  dutits  ot  life.  Wc"  should  certainly  do  well  to 
undertake  no  new  worldly  duties  of  any  sort,  but  those  which  we 
tuvv  already  bound  upun  our  shoulders  have  become  a  kaimic 
obligation  which  we  have  no  right  to  neglect.  Unless  we  have 
doiie  to  the  full  the  duties  which  karma  lias  laid  upon  us,  wc  are 
not  free  for  the  higlicr  work.  But  tliis  high«  work  must  never- 
theless be  to  us  the  one  thing  really  worth  living  for — the 
con^timt  background  of  a  life  which  is  consecrated  to  the  service 
of"  the  Masters  of  Compassion. 

s.  Ptrjea  Sel/-<enlrt>!.  Before  wc  can  be  safely  trusted  with 
the  wider  powers  of  the  astral  life,  we  must  have  oursolvea 
perfectly  in  hand.  Our  temper,  for  example,  must  be  thoroughly 
under  control,  so  that  nothing  that  wc  may  sec  or  hear  can  cause 
irritation  in  uk,  for  the  consequences  of  such  irrlution  would  be 
far  more  serious  on  that  planethan  on  thib.  The  force  of  thought 
is  always  an  enormous  power,  but  down  here  it  is  reduced  and 
deadened  by  the  hcav>'  physical  brain-particles  which  it  has  to  set 
in  motion.  In  the  astral  world  it  is  far  freer  and  more  potent,  and 
for  a  nun  wiUi  fully^wakened  faculty  to  feel  anger  a^inst  a  person 
there,  would  be  to  do  him  tcrious,  !ind  perhaps  even  fatal,  injury. 

Not  only  do  we  need  control  of  temper,  but  control  of  nerve,  so 
that  none  of  the  fantastic  or  terriblt;  M%[i\s  that  we  may  encounter 
may  be  able  to  shnke  our  dauntless  cour^c^  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  pupil  wiio  awakens  a  man  upon  the  a&tnU 
plane  incurs  thereby  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  for  hia 
actions  and  fof  bis  safety,  so  Uiat  unless  bis  neophyte  had  courage 
to  stand  alotic,  the  whole  of  the  older  worker's  time  would  he 
wasted  in  hovcrini;  round  to  protect  him,  whicli  it  would  i>c 
manifestly  unreasonable  to  expect. 

It  is  to  make  sure  of  this  control  of  ncrv'c,  and  to  fit  them  for 
the  work  thai  has  to  be  done,  that  candidates  are  made  to  pass 
what  are  called  the  tests  tii  carlli,  water,  air,  and  fire,  which  I 
described  in  The  CArisffan  Cned.  In  point  of  fact,  they  ha\e  to 
learn  with  that  absolute  certainty  which  comes,  not  by  theory,  but 
by  practical  cxjHrrience,  liiat  in  their  antral  bodiL-s  none  of  these 
t^iements  can  by  any  possibility  be  hurtful  to  them — that  none 
can  op]X)8e  any  obrtade  in  the  way  «>f  the  work  which  tbey 
have  to  do. 
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Further,  wc  need  control  of  mind  uid  of  desire ;  of  mind, 
because  without  the  power  of  concontrAtion  it  wotild  he  impossible 
to  do  good  work  amid  all  the  dislraciing  currents  uf  the  .isinU 
pUne;  of  desire,  because  in  that  strange  world  to  dc§in:  is  very 
oTttfti  to  have,  and  untess  this  paii  of  our  nature  wen;  well  cotfi- 
trolled  wc  might  perchance  find  oUT!>clrcs  face  to  face  with  crea- 
liorifi  of  our  own  of  which  we  should  be  titartity  ashamed. 

2-  Caimntss.  This  is  another  most  importani  point— the 
absence  of  all  worry  und  dc|}rc:!tsian.  Much  of  the  work  consists 
in  soothing  tliose  who  are  disturbed,  and  checrinj;  those  who  are 
in  sorrow ;  ;in(l  how  can  a  hcljjw  dn  tlml  work  if  his  own  auru  is 
vibriting  with  constant  fuss  and  worry,  or  grey  with  the  deadly 
gloom  lliat  a>Diea  from  pcfjictual  depression  ?  Nothin^c  is  more 
hopelessly  f»tJil  to  occult  pr(>gr<»s  <ir  usvAilnt-ss  than  our  ninct(N:nth 
century  habit  of  ceaseless  worrjring  over  trifles — of  eternally  making 
mountains  out  of  nK>lehilla.  Miuiy  of  uk  simply  spend  our  lives 
in  magnifying  the  most  absurd  U-ivialities — in  solemnhr  and  cbhor- 
atcly  Kr>ins  ^^  ""^^^^  to  make  aursclves  miserable  about  nothing. 

Surely  Wc  who  are  thc4>.iO])hi»l^  ouglil,  ut  any  rale,  to  have  got 
beyond  this  stage  of  irratiotul  worry  and  causeless  depression ; 
sorely  wc,  who  arc  irjing  to  acquire  some  definite  knowledge  of 
the  cuAniic  otdci,  ought  by  this  time  to  have  realised  thut  the 
opUmisttc  %icw  of  o'crythirig  is  always  nearest  to  the  divine  view, 
and  therefore  10  the  truth,  becauw  only  that  in  any  pcnon  which 
is  tfocd  and  beautiful  tan  by  any  possibility  be  permanent,  while 
the  evil  must,  by  its  very  nature,  be  temporary.  In  fact  "the 
evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  silence  implying  sound,"  while  above 
and  beyuiid  it  al3,  "  the  aoul  of  things  is  sweet,  t)>e  heart  of  being 
is  celestial  rc«t."  So  They  who  know  maintain  unruffled  calm, 
and  with  llieir  perfect  sympathy  combine  the  Joyous  serenity 
which  mmes  from  the  certainty  that  all  will  at-  l;ut  be  well  ;  and 
those  who  wish  to  help  nitiat  learn  to  follow  Their  emunple, 

4.  Kn<>tvitds<.  To  be  of  use  the  amn  must  at  least  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  nature-  of  the  plane  on  which  he  has  lo  work, 
and  the  more  knowledge  he  has  in  any  and  ever)  direction,  the 
iiM>re  useful  he  will  be.  He  mual  fit  himself  for  this  task  by 
can>fuily  studying  ever)-tliing  ilui  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
in  llieoKOphical  literature ;  for  be  cannot  expect  those  whuse  time 
is  already  so  fully  occupied  to  waste  ^nie  of  it  in  explaini  etg  to  him 
what  he  might  have  learni  down  here  by  uking  the  trouble  to  read 
the  booka.     No  one  who  is  not  already  as  earnest  a  student  as  hiii 
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capAciti««  and  opportunities  permit,  need  begin  to  think  or  himself 
as  a  candidate  Tar  astral  work. 

J.  Zdcv.  TKis,  the  Uiat  and  greaienl  of  the  qualificattunii,  is 
also  the  most  misundemood.  Most  emphaiicoll^  it  i;;  Mat  the 
cheap,  nnmtij'-painby,  backborttrlcsa  sentimenlalisni  which  is  always 
overflowing  into  vague  platitudtrs  and  gushing  gL-ncralilteK,  yet  fears 
to  stand  firm  for  the  right  lest  it  should  be  branded  by  the' 
ignorant  as" unbrothcrly."  What  is  wanted  is  the  !ovc  which  is 
strong  (.-nuugh  no/  to  boast  iliicir,  but  to  act  wiiiiouc  talking  about 
il — the  jjiicnse  desire  for  service  which  is  ever  on  thi;  watch  for 
an  opportunity  lo  render  il,  even  though  ii  prt-fers  to  do  so 
anonymously — the  feeling  which  springs  up  in  the  hcan  of  him 
who  bas  re»liscdthc  great  wurk  of  the  Logos,  and,  having  once 
seen  it,  knows  that  lor  bini  there  can  be  in  the  tluee  worlds  no 
other  course  but  to  identify  himsdf  with  it  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
his  power— to  become,  in  however  humble  a  way  and  at  however 
great  3.  distance,  a  liny  channel  of  that  wondrous  love  of  God 
which,  like  the  peace  of  (.iod,  passeth  man's  understanding. 

These  arc  the  qualilics  cowuids  the  possession  of  which  the 
helper  must  ceaselessly  scitvc,  and  of  which  some  considerable 
measure  at  lea&i  must  be  his  before  he  can  hupe  that  thi;  Great 
Ones  who  stand  behind  will  deem  him  fit  for  full  awakeningi 
The  ideal  is  in  truth  a  high  on«,  yet  none  need  therefore  turn  away 
disheartened,  nor  think  that  while  he  is  still  but  struggling  towards 
it  he  must  necessarily  remain  entirely  useless  on  die  astral  plane, 
forsliort  of  the  responsibilities  tuid  dangers  of  that  full  awakening 
there  is  much  that  may  safely  and  usefully  be  done. 

Indeed,  none  need  «addm  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  can 
hAVC  no  [lart  nor  lot  in  this  glorious  work.  There  is  hardly  one 
ncnong  us  who  is  not  Ciipnble  of  performing  at  least  one  dvlinile 
act  of  mercy  and  goodwill  each  night  while  we  are  away  from  our 
bodies.  Our  condition  when  asluep  is  usually  one  of  absorption  in 
thought,  be  it  t«mem  bercti — a  carrying  on  of  the  thoughts  which 
have  principally  occupied  us  during  the  day,  and  especially  of  the ' 
last  thouttht  in  the  mind  when  sinking  into  sleep.  Now,  if  we 
nuke  that  last  thought  a  strong  intention  to  go  and  give  help  to 
some  one  whom  wc  know  to  be  in  need  of  it,  the  soul,  when 
(iced  from  the  body,  will  undoubtedly  cany  out  that  intention, 
and  thus  the  help  will  be  given.  There  are  several  cases  on  record 
in  which,  when  this  attempt  has  been  made,  the  pcn>on  thought  of 
has  been  fully  oonscious  of  the  cdbit  of  the  would-be  helper,  and 
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has  ftven  •icf'ti  his  antral  body  in  the  act  of  carrying  out  the  instmc- 
lions  itnptcssed  \i\ion  it. 

Nor  oeed  our  helpful  action  be  confined  to  our  hours  of  sleep. 
Whenever  during  our  manifold  daily  occupations  we  have  time  to 
Knd  a  lOTing  thought  or  an  imrncst  good  wish  to  a  fritnd,  wc  arc 
asstiredty  acting  a^  very  real,  though  invisible  helpent ;  for  such 
thoughts  and  wishtu  are  living  and  strung;,  and  when  wc  so  send 
theni  they  do  actually  go  and  work  our  will  in  proportion  to  the 
Mrciigth  which  wt  have  put  into  ihem,  Thoughts  are  things— 
intensely  real  things,  visible  clearly  enough  to  those  wIiom:  eyes 
have  btxn  opened  to  see,  nnd  by  their  means  the  poorest  man  may 
bear  his  part  in  the  good  work  of  the  woild  as  fully  as  the  richest, 
for  everyone  who  can  think  can  help. 

Question  176. 

//^ti  in  U  Ihat  Ihe  astral  hod}\  irrespeeih.t  of  ihe  tvsiilaitft  of  oihtr 
grades  of  matter,  aum/iilates  distance  witA  suih  mslanfantity . 
aid  ivkaf  u  the  Mature  ef  the  force  firnptiUng  it  i     {190a-) 

C  W.  L. — The  astral  body  does  not  annihilate  distance,  though 
it  does  move  very  rapidly.  A  certain  lime  is  undoubtedly 
occupied  In  Ihc  tran;;it  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  exAn>ple, 
though  it  is  probably  liardly  more  than  a  iiiinuic.  It  is  probable 
that  even  on  the  mcntdl  plane  inov<;mcnl  is  not  truly  instan- 
taneous, allhough  ^ni  our  presenl  point  of  view  it  seems  to  be  so ; 
but  on  the  astral  plane  there  is  distinctly  the  consciousness  of 
passing  ihroiigh  the  intermediate  space  when  moving  from  one 
place  to  anuther.  The  matter  of  other  grades  docs  not  exist  for 
the  a--.lnil  Ixjtiy,  and  its  own  partidcK  arc  so  aimnged  that  it 
icadily  inlcrpenctraics  other  astral  matter,  '["he  force  which 
propels  it  is  simply  the  liur^ian  will,  though  the  detail  of  the  action 
of  that  wilt  is  hardly  more  icadily  explicable  in  this  case  than  it  is 
in  the  roovii^  of  the  hand  or  the  foot  on  Ihe  physical  plane 


QuBSTiOS  17J. 

/(  it  pesiihiejor  bodies  or  forms  in  thr  astrai  loarid  to  get  Smashed 
ufi  by  collision  as  in  Iht  pkysieal  world,  and  can  a  resident 
there  lose  /as  astral  body  by  an  tuddeni  of  tAat  sortT  Also,  is 
suicide  pouihle  there  as  in  the  physical  vorld,  e.g.,  J^r  taking  an 
astral  poison,  or  aittiitg  one's  astral  thraa/,  or  getting  "  choktd 
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lo  death"  hy  an  astral  gas,  or  "burning  i»  dt/tlh"  by  an  astral 
firtl      //  none  of  these  things   ocatr,  u-ttat  are   the  astra/^ 
anahgnts  of  suek  ewnlt  ufifin  the /ikysieai  filanel    (1901.) 

E.  L.— The  only  information  I  urn  remember  having  on  this 
lubject  was  a  stoi)'  ivl<itc<i  by  M  ni.  Bcsunt  of  a  case  coming  under 
her  notice  where  a  person  having  received  a  violent  tihoclc  of 
some  kind  sulTcrcJ  an  injury  to  the  aslrai  vehicle.  A  "polarisa' 
lion"  (the  nearcti  analogue  {xittsible  to  dc&crilic  it  by)  of  the 
particles  of  tlie  astral  took  place,  and  they  received  a  twisi  or  jerk, 
su  to  speaJ(,  out  of  ilicir  iioniiul  puMiion  with  rcguid  tq  each  Other. 
Certain  curri-nu  on  tliat  plane  would  be  injuiious  to  the  vehi<clti 
belonging  10  it  if  it  came  in  their  vicinity.  "Accidents"  (if  you 
like  to  use  this  expression  belonging  to  limitation)  must  occur, 
one  would  think,  on  other  planes  besides  the  physical. 

If  we  belie*-e  in  any  eonne^on  between  the  different  planes  at 
all,  it  seems  reasormble  to  suppose  that  one  cannot  be  sffcctedu 
without  the  olhtTs  Iwing  affected  in  sonic  analogous  manne 
peculiar  to  /heir  ihUitc.  A  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
re-action  is  wanted  here.  The  question  is,  how  long  would  that 
law  continue  operating,  and  how  fur  do  its  cfTcets  extend  ? 

In  other  words,  since  a  suicide  down  here  is  determined  by 
impulse  towards  such  an  act,  and  by  liomething  else,  pcrhAp 
many  other  things  behind  ttic  impulse,  li/iked  in  orderly  sueccsxion 
unto  it,  and  since  suicide  taking  place  in  one  life  can  result  in 
a  morbid  tcmdent-y  in  that  direction  in  another,  we  can  infer  that 
many,  if  not  all,  events  taking  place  hen:  have  their  appropriate 
(«rrts^nJen{ts  on  the  higher  level. 

The  question  opL-ns  up  an  interesting  field  of  inquiry,  concerning 
which  either  one  or  the  other  of  two  conclusions  (or  both)  may  be 
stated,  i.e.,  that  very  little  is  known  of  this  region,  or  else  moch 
known  is  not  given  out  by  those  who  are  triined  investigators. 
or  such  we  can  safely  say  there  are  few. 


Question  178. 

Row  can  we  benefit  others  on  the  astral  ffane  I    If  it  is  posstbU,  is 
it  not  our  duty  to  learn  todosot     (1901.) 

A.  A.  W. — We  are  taught  that  the  majority  of  mankind  are  not 
yet  capable  of  working  on  the  astnt  plsne,  whilst  confined  within 
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TKc  physicnl  body.  Thoso  of  u«  who  are  uwake  on  the  Bstml 
plane  will  Icam  hy  experience  ihat  ihcrc  also  the  ^reat  law  holds, 
thai  to  do  what  we  can  lo  benefit  others  is  the  stiirl  condition  ot 
our  own  advance ;  but  even  or  ihcs«  the  vasi  majorii)-  hare  no 
conw^iousnes*  of  ihcir  advrrnuR'S  when  ihcy  wakr,  and  no  l«itrn- 
ing  on  this  plane  will  be  of  any  avail  to  assisL  l-"ortunaidy,  the 
gulf  which.  Tot  n)0«t  of  us,  divides  consciousness  on  the  physical 
plane  from  consciousjieas  on  the  aslnJ  does  not  thus  limit  our 
thoughu  and  dcsin-s.  VVtitn  vt.  in  ilic  physical  body,  fix  our 
thoughts  on  our  belovcii  (vubercver  tbev  may  be)  our  good  wishes 
arc  an  actual  power  to  blcssi.  noi  only  on  the  astral  plane,  but  as 
hij{h  nlx)ve  ii  as  our  spiritual  dcvetopmcnt  reaches,  and  ns  our 
friendi  arc  capable  of  r«c«iWng.  Of  this,  the  only  way  in  which 
muijt  of  us  arc  able  to  benefit  others  on  any  plane,  so  tnuch 
beautiful  leaching  has  been  given  by  Mrs.  Besant,  Mr.  LeadUiater 
and  others  in  our  thcosophical  literature,  that  the  querist  can 
find  no  difficulty  tn  ohuiiiing  what  lie  wishes.  But  an  fnr  as  ^111^ 
goes,  our  duty  whilst  on  ihe  physic-al  plane  is  to  do  our  best  to 
help  the  world  around  us  and  leave  the  astral  world  to  mind  its 
own  business,  of  course  exccptinjj  the  case  of  those  of  our  family 
and  frii-nds  who  have  passed  over,  and  whose  claims  upon  our 
help  and  good  wishes  are  rathtrr  inereaaed  than  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  what  we  call  "<li»u),"  and  thus  10  be  found  only 
on  the  astral  plane. 


Question  179, 

«  tierv  any  sysltm  b\  wki<h  £ttinft  nmsftousitst  of  attrai  tewk 
can  it  Jnvloftdi    (i^oa.) 

C.  W.  L. — Certainly  tlicie  arc  efforts  of  Yoga  by  which  con- 
tinuous attrai  cotucioosncM  may  be  attained;  and  to  the  man 
attaining  this  night  and  day  would  be  as  one.  But  these  Y(^a 
pfaciiccs  should  be  uiidcrtuicen  only  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  Master,  as  there  would  be  very  serious  danger  connected  with 
any  mismanagement  of  (hem.  There  ia,  however,  a  v«y  simple 
method  with  which  some  of  our  people  have  had  great  success 
If  when  Ihe  man  is  out  uf  his  body  andjusi  about  to  return  to  it  he 
can  check  himself  just  before  entering  it,  with  the  resolve  that  the 
moment  he  pas»«s  into  it  he  will  make  it  ut  up  aiHl  write  down  all 
the  cvcnu  which  have  taken  place,  be  will  certainly  find  himself 
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able  iaiiiietltalely  tu  uirry  uut  his  wish.  But  if  he  delays  the 
wnttng  down  «vcn  for  five  minutes,  the  wliole  chain  of  events  may 
pass  from  his  mind,  aiid  lie  will  probably  be  quite  unable  to 
recollect  them. 


Question  i8o- 

Art  then  any  meam,  athtr  than  Ifu  Mnging  ba/A  of  <vnsa/>us»ets 
to  tkt  phpiaU  imin,  liy  wkkh  one  can  atsure  fiimaif  of  tic 
Mfualily  of  his  astral  tMrk  t    ( 1 901.) 

C.  W.  L, — Men  have  frequently  assured  themselves  of  th« 
actuality  of  their  astral  work  through  hearing  of  its  results  upon 
those  whom  they  have  tried  to  help-  It  will  often  hji|]pcn  that, 
when  a  determined  effort  has  been  made-  on  a  ccruin  night  to 
reach  and  assist  some  friend  who  is  in  troiii>1ri  that  friend  wiU 
mention  in  physical  life  how  much  he  felt  stren^^thened  and  com- 
forted by  a  dream  which  he  had  on  that  purtivulai  night.  H« 
may  or  may  not  ctimemher  enough  to  aaaociale  ibis  happy  changCj 
with  the  friend  who  is  really  its  cause  ;  bui  in  any  case  a  series 
such  coincidences  will  gradually  ynovc  lo  the  operator  that  his 
efforts  are  not  without  rvsuli.  A  simple  L-xpurimciil  which  has 
sometimed  been  successful  it  to  resolve  lo  visit  astrally  some  wcU- 
Icnown  room,  and  note  very  especially  the  arrangement  of  furniture 
hooks,  etc.  ;  or  if,  wilhoui  previously  intending  it,  tbeejipciimenicr 
finds  himself  in  a  spot  which  he  recognises  (that  U  to  say,  in 
(jrdinary  padance,  if  he  dreams  of  a  renain  place)  he  may  also  set 
him.'iclf  lo  <>l>scr*'e  it  with  great  care  If  everything  remains  exactly 
as  when  he  last  saw  it  physically,  he  has  110  definite  proof;  but  if 
be  obsen'cs  any  decided  change— if  there  is  anything  new  or 
unexpected — then  it  is  diMinctly  worth  his  while  to  step  round  in 
the  morning  and  visit  that  place  physically  in  order  to  test  whether 
his  nocturnal  vision  has  been  correcL 


Question  iSi. 

^tv  ortAo^ox  Chriitians  ftcrmiftej  lo  defotK  invisiNe  h^lftrs  and  te 
fontdaut  of  io  doingt     (1899.} 

C.  W.  I,.— The  questioner  will  have  seen  in  a  previous  an» 
,  what  arc  the  qualifications  required  in  one  who  wishes  to  join  tht 
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L  of  innsiJ]le  helpers,  and  she  will  notice  tlul  no  iiucstian 
«f  oiere  bdJef  comes  into  the  nuucr  .it  nil.  If  ulie  will  read  my 
new  book  Invitibit  Helpers  »he  will  find  there,  in  addition,  the 
qualtlications  retjuired  for  tlie  Path  of  Ducipleship,  and  she  will  s«e 
that  along  that  tine  sectarian  bi({oU7  distinctly  prevents  progress. 
So  that  the  answer  to  (tie  question  would  h«  thai  even  (he  nanowly 
oithodo:(  might  help  in  the  way  described  on  page  101  ofmy  book, 
bat  thejp  would  hardly  be  likely  to  find  anyone  who  would  take 
the  responsibility  of  fully  awakcninji;  ihcm  until  they  had  advanced 
KNnewhat  further  along  the  path  of  progress. 

QuKSTiOH  183. 

ft  uttfr  fiarUstntst  ahsoluUly  neceisttry  far  HWi  an  ttu  lUtrai  plant, 
and  aSw*  adion  thereon  imply  smA  u  conditian  t  iVmi/d  a 
pfysuaJ emiMird h ah/e  to fttnctiaM  ontheastrai plan4t    (190a-) 

C.  W.  I -Courage  in  man  seems  to  be  very  largely  a  question 

of  habiL  A  man  who  would  be  entirely  fcartess  in  a  battle,  is 
often  terribly  frighCcncd  of  a  ghost-  It  may  be  suppowxl  that  the 
converse  might  poii&ibly,  he  true,  and  a  m-in  who  wu  not  brave  in 
physical  danger  might  be  perfectly  self-possesscd  upon  the  astral 
plane,  though  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  such  a  rase. 
Probably  no  man  can  say  with  certainty  that  he  is  absolutely  fcar- 
le*a:  r>e  veil  heiress,  if  his  ncrvrthavc  liccn  subje<:ic:d  to  many  trials 
and  have  stood  the  test  successfully,  he  fct-ls  that  he  can  rely  upon 
^etn.  This  in  all  that  we  can  hope  for,  on  the  axtml  plane  as  on  the 
physical,  and  true  fearl  es<ines.i  probably  remains  a  rounsel  of  perfec- 
tion. Many  of  us  have  often  been  vcrj"  badly  frightened,  though 
w«  have  so  far  contrived  not  to  sliow  it,  which  i^  al%vays  the  main 
point  in  dralin^  with  unpleasant  entities. 


QutsTiOft  183. 

Dks  lh«  dreaming  o/ardiaary  events  inier/trt  at  a/J  with  astral 
writ     (1903.) 

C  W.  L, — The  dreaming  of  ordinary  events  does  not  interfere 
with  astral  woik,  because  that  dreaming  is  all  taking  place  in  the 
physical  brain  wtiile  the  real  man  is  awnj  attending  Co  other 
business.     Of  course  if  the  nuin,  when  out  in  his  astral  body. 
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devotes  himiwir  lothinking  over  itu;  events  ofhis  physical  life,  hf 
will  be  unable  duting  the  time  or  such  thought  to  do  efficiently 
any  olYvsw  work,  but  that  is  a  totally  diA.Tcnl  thing  from  a  mere 
ordinary  dream  of  the  physical  brain.  But  when  the  nian  awakes 
in  the  momtng  it  i«  frequently  very  difficult  for  him  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  sets  of  rccolleciions,  3s  h.  mentioned  in  the  little 
book  on  Drtamt,  It  really  docs  not  matter  what  the  physical 
brain  does,  so  long  at  least  as  it  keep«  iuelf  free  from  impure 
thoughts,  but  it  is  undesirabk-  that  the  man  biinscil  should  waste 
his  time  in  inuotpection  when  he  mtjjht  be  working  on  the  astral 
plane. 


QUEitTIOH    I&4. 

In  refirtiKe  to  the  Story  ia  iRvisiMc  Helpers  of  a  Teaming  ^^'ven 
tehieh  mveJ  rt  ntan  fmm  tUath,  I  am  (nnfustd  on  tkf  Joiion-in^ 
poinli  :  The  man  kttded  tkt  vout  and  was  titved,  tlurtjort  it 
stems  ant  to  Aaiv;  hfM  /'«  Ais  Aarma  to  di*  at  tfuit  tiitte.  But 
ij  so,  what  is  tAe  use  of  the  ii'iimiHg,  as  in  ttny  ease  his  hf* 
would  b(  soft  7  And  if  a  man  w/utst  iarma  it  mas  to  die 
suddenly /n>in  an  aetident  had  such  a  wrarmng,  frtiumahly  he 
would  not  heed  it;  else  why  the  opportunity  give/t  nj paying  the 
debt,  and  why  In  that  case  the  warnlitf;  t  We  a/ten  hear 
of  7Parnings  heing  given,  jometimes  ttftended  to.  sometimes 
mt.     (1900.) 

I.  H. — It  appears  to  me  that  the  first  point  is  answered  011 
pp.  69-70  of  Mrs.  Be«ant's  recent  book  on  The  Entftution  if  Life 
and  IWm.  The  questioner  says :  "  In  any  case  his  Ufe  would  be 
safe."  Trtje!  b«it  it  appears  clear  to  me  that  the  karmic  law 
must  have  an  agent;  surely  all  nature's  forces  and  all  human 
beings  are  «uch  agents.  Say  thai,  as  in  the  ca&e  to  which 
reference  is  made,  a  chimney  ts  falling  upon  a  hum.in  body;  it  is 
not  vrilhin  the  karmii  <if  tlie  Ero  to  whom  ihal  l>ody  belonifs,  to 
meet  with  such  a  death;  neverihclcss.  if  the  chimney  falls  upon 
his  body,  dial  body  must  be  destroyed;  the  karmic  law  prevents 
suuti  an  occurrence  by  mean:(  of  .1  w.-imin^  human  voice.  It  may 
be  said  that  if  that  warning  b  not  given  the  man  will  be  saved  just  the 
the  same,  even,  perhaps,  by  an  ap)Kireni  ntimcle.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  warning  vokm.  or  a  reversalof  the  laws  of  gravity,  would 
equally  be  the  effect  of  karma  wotkmg  on  behalf  of  the  aiaii  witu 
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was  to  be  aavcd,  and  1  cannot  see  why  the  lesser  expenditure  of 
force  should  not  b«  the  one  u-scd.  It  is  obvious  that  soinclhing 
mtKt  be  done,  because  a  hea%7  chimney  hurled  upon  a  human 
hody  must  dedroy  il,  whether  the  owner  "  deserves  "  that  it  should 
be  destroyed  or  not.  Af  to  the  second  point,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  mi^ht  be  possible  that  the  "invisible  helper"  might  give 
the  warning,  seeing  a  fellow  man  in  peril,  and  entirely  ignorant  of 
his  Icnrma.  If  thr  wjmitig  failed,  1  iuppoae  he  would  know  that 
it  was  tile  man's  karma  to  be  killed,  but  I  do  not  sec  that  this 
would  be  any  eon<3ern  of  his.  Often  in  ordinary  affaire  of  physical 
life  one  may  try  10  help  and  fail.  But  I  think  thai  cannot  be 
helped,  3f»d  slKrutd  not  enter  into  one's  calculations  if  it  be  possible 
to  avoid  it 


QUBSTIUN  185. 

Is  U  fOisihk  to  lArMtt  a  litlU  more  light  ufion  the  diffiatil  and 
0i%atre  guettien  oj  rep^riutsiaH  1  In  An  Astral  Experience, 
fui^isfuii  svmt  tirnt  a£ff  in  LuctPF.K,  t't  was  slaUdthat  the  VKtim 
on  %i'akin:g  found  his  jttt  Uaintd  with  iht  hloitd  of  IIk  tienKitlal 
dragon  which  he  had  cntimntered  while  away  from  his  iodjr,  whith 
sAowi  dearly  the  clau  sympathy  bttvfttn  tht  pkysital  body  and 
Iht  mattrialiitd  fi?rm ;  ytt  with  rtfertntt  to  a  more  rtani  story 
of  lh£  Sfidtr  life  jpven  in  Jn  the  Twil^ht  /  ani  totd  thai  the 
toy  Ufho  itMltruJiud  himself  in  order  to  satv  another  from  a 
turning  houu  was  in  no  hind  of  danger,  and  that  his  ph}St^ 
tody  w^uld  not  have  suffered  in  any  way  even  thiMgh  his 
materialised  form  hadpasud  through  the  fiamts  itr  fallen  from 
the  high  ledge  deserihed-  Why  'was  there  so  mueh  less  sympathy 
in  this  cast — supposing,  thai  it,  that  both  the  stories  art  /rue  t 
(1898.) 

C  W.  L. — Both  the  stories  are  undoubtedly  true,  and  not  at 
All  irrcconciUtde.  As  the  questioner  quite  rightly  remarks,  the 
subject  of  repercussion  is  a  difiicuh  and  obccure  one,  and  we 
have  not  yet  sufficient  knowledge  of  it  to  enable  us  to  undertake 
any  real  explanation  of  its  phenomena  i  yet  several  points  of 
dilTercnce  between  the  two  cases  cited  at  once  suggest  themselves 
which  may  probably  account  for  the  dissimilaiit)-  of  result. 

Pirsi,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  at  least  three  well- 
defined  varieties  of  materialisation,  as  anyone  who  has  at  all  an 
extended  experience  of  spiritualism  will  be  aware. 
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I.  Iticrc  ii  tbe  maierialitAiioii  which,  though  tangible,  is  not 
visible  to  ordinary  physical  sight.  Of  this  nature  aic  the  unseen 
hands  which  so  often  clasp  one's  arm  or  stroke  ooe's  face  at 
jJarta,  which  sometimes  cany  physical  objects  through  the  nil 
or  produce  raps  upon  ihf  table — though,  of  roiirs^  both  the 
latter  phcnotDcna  may  be  produced  without  a  maicriaUscd  hand 
atalL 

t.  There  is  the  materialisation  which,  though  risible,  is  not 
tangililc — th<;  Npirit'form  throufjh  which  onc'it  hand  paaoes  as 
thriHiKh  empty  air.  In  some  cases  this  variety  is  obviously  misty 
and  imp^iljiable,  hut  in  otlien  it»  appearance  is  so  entirrly  normal 
that  its  solidity  is  never  doubted  until  some  one  endeavours  to 
grasp  it. 

3.  There  is  the  perfect  materialisation  which  is  both  visible 
and  tangible — which  not  only  bears  the  outward  semblarKC  of 
your  departed  friend,  but  shakes  you  cordially  by  tbe  hand  with 
the  ^-ety  clasp  you  know  so  well. 

Now  while  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show  thai  rcpcn 
cussion  takes  place  under  cvrtain  conditions  in  the  case  Qf. 
X^  third  kind  of  materialisation,  it  is  by  no  ntcans  so  certain  that  it 
can  occur  with  the  lirst  or  second  class.  There  seems  little 
douht  that  in  the  case  described  in  j^n  A%lriU  Expenerue  we 
have  an  example  of  a  full  materialisation  of  the  third  class,  judg- 
ing from  the  footprints  found  the  next  morning  in  the  sand  on 
the  shore  of  the  island  :  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  boy  helper  it 
is  probable  that  the  material isiition  would  not  be  of  that  type, 
since  the  greatest  care  is  always  taken  not  to  c.\pcnd  more  force 
than  is  absolutely  necrswirj-  to  produce  whatever  result  may  be 
required,  and  it  is  obvious  that  less  energy  would  be  used  in  the 
production  of  the  more  pnrli.il  forms  which  we  have  called  the 
first  and  second  classes.  'I'he  probability  is  that  only  the  artn 
with  which  the  boy  held  his  little  companion  would  be  solid  to 
the  touch,  and  that  the  rest  of  his  body,  though  looking  perfectly 
natural,  would  have  proved  far  less  palpable  if  it  had  been  tested. 

But,  apart  from  tbi.t  praliability,  lliere  m,  another  undoubted 
difference  between  the  two  cases  which  would  of  iwelf  be  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  variety  in  nsults.  When  a  full 
materialisatiun  takes  place,  whether  the  subject  be  living  or  dead, 
physical  matter  of  some  sort  has  to  be  gathered  together  for  the 
purpose-  At  a  spintualisnc  statue  this  msttcr  is  obuined  by  draw- 
ing Laigcly  upon  the  etheric  double  of  tbe  medium — «nd  sonifr-J 
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liiDcs  even  upon  his  phy»iatl  \mXy  also,  since  cases  arc  on 
record  in  which  his  weii;ht  has  been  ^ery  conaidttmSly  decreased 
«bt]e  manirestations  of  ihJs  character  were  uking  place. 

ThU  method  is  employed  by  the  directing  eniitics  of  the  tiance 
limply  because  when  an  available  medium  is  within  reach  it  is  very 
much  the  easiest  way  in  which  a  materialisation  con  be  brought 
about ;  and  the  consequence  is  thai  the  ver>-  closest  connection 
is  thus  set  up  between  that  medium  and  the  materialised  Ibrm, 
so  that  the  phenomenon  which  (although  very  imperfectly  uoder- 
Ntanding  it)  we  call  re))crai5siun  occurs  in  its  clearest  rorm.  IT 
for  example,  tlic  hundt  of  the  rnuterialised  body  Ik  rubbed  with 
chalk,  that  chalk  will  afterwards  be  found  upon  the  hands  of  the 
medium,  even  though  he  may  have  been  all  ihc  umc  carefully'^ 
locked  up  in  a  cabinet  uitder  circumstances  winch  al>iolateIy 
precluded  any  suspicion  uf  Eraud.  If  any  injury  be  inflicted 
upon  ihe  materialised  form,  that  mjuty  will  be  accurately 
reproduced  upon  the  conresponding  pan  of  the  medium's  body ; 
iu  one  case  at  any  rdtL*,  food  of  which  the  spirit-form  had  partaken 
was  found  10  have  posted  into  thu  body  of  the  medium. 

Then:  seems  little  doubt  that  the  materialisation  described 
in  An  Ailral  Experitme  {a  \txy  unusual  experience,  be  it 
remembered),  was  managed  in  this  mannefi  and  that  whatever 
matter  may  have  been  required  for  such  nutcrialisattun  as  was 
necessary  was  tcmpor.itily  withdrawn  from  the  ethertc  and  physical 
bodies  of  the  writer  of  the  account  iiincc  it  is  evident  that  the 
whole  modem  look  place  under  the  immediate  eye  ot  the  Master 
there  oould  be  no  |)03siblc  danijcr,  and  as  the  theatre  of  operations 
wax  in  the  near  neighbuufhood  of  Uie  Iwd  on  which  the  body  was 
left,  his  method  would  be  easy  and  convenient. 

It  would  be  far  otherwiM:,  however,  in  the  second  case  quoted. 
Cyril  was  in  America,  thousands  of  miles  from  his  sleeping 
physical  body,  upon  which,  therefore,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  draw,  and  the  iL-gulations  under  which  all  pupils  of  the 
great  Maatccs  of  ^Viadum  perform  their  work  of  helpinjt  nun  would 
assuredly  prevent  him,  even  (or  the  noblest  purpose,  from  put- 
ting such  a  strain  upon  any  one  else.  Resides,  it  would  be 
quite  uniH'Gcsaary,  for  iho  far  less  dangerous  method  invariably 
emplo)'ed  by  the  helpcis  when  materialisation  ^eenis  desirable 
would  be  ready  to  bis  band — the  condensation  from  tbecircumain- 
bient  ether,  or  even  from  the  physical  air,  of  such  amount  of 
matter  as  may  be  requisite.     This  feat,  though  no  doubt  beyond 
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tbc  iKmcT  ci  th«  average  entitj)  manifesting  M.  a  jAunr,  prcsenU 
rio  (Xifliculiy  to  n  sludcot  of  occult  chonistry. 

But  iiuirti  ihc  (liOerinicc  ui  ll»e  result  ul>uint;«l.  In  tltc  fonncr 
rift«  we  luT»  a  mal^naliscxl  fonii  in  ibecluMst  poaible  connection 
with  Ihu  phyucul  tfody,  mtide  out  of  its  very  sulnuncc^  aiKl  there- 
fore i:atalil«  of  producing  alt  the  pheiKMncna  of  r<;percussioit  In 
lllc  Utlor  wc-  have  iiKleed  an  cxACt  icpioduction  of  the  pli)-sical 
\n.tAy,  but  rl  in  created  by  a  mvntal  effort  out  ol  miller  entirety 
fureiic"  ^  ('»<  hxnXy,  and  is  no  more  capable  of  actinif  upon  it  )^ 
feiMiTcuuion  than  an  ordinary  marble  statue  of  the  luan  would  be. 

'I'huA  it  it  ilui  :i  luUKage  ttirougti  the  flames  or  a  fall  from  a  hi^h 
wifKlir«'lcili(c  vuuld  Iiavc  had  no  icrrorg  for  ttie  bo)  -helper,  and  ibai 
un  snotllcr  occoiiion  a  member  of  the  band,  though  matcriali&ed. 
wAi  ubict  without  uny  iiKonvcnicnoe  to  tlic  phy&ical  body,  to  go 
down  III  a  unking  vi^mcI.  U^liile  wi-  arc  by  no  m<-an8  as  yvi  m 
n  (KMtDiin  fully  to  explain  ihc  very  remarkable  plicnomeiia  of 
rc|iurciiiiiuc*n,  wc  ycX  know  by  ubscrvalion  some  uf  the  condition!! 
which  pemiil  its  action  and  some  which  definitely  exdude  it, 
am)  so  wc  arc  able;  («  iinswi;r  the  question  as  far  as  ttiis )  but  in 
order  \a  understand  the  subject  perfectly,  it  u-ould  prohAbly  he 
tteccssary  to  romitruhaid  the  laws  of  sympntbetic  vibration  oo 
more  planes  than  one. 


DIVISION  LVI 

PURGATORY  AKD   HAi>ES 

QUISTIOS    186. 

Wia/  rt/dtiOH  daft  Parf^t^ry,  ns  law^hi  hy  the  ortheJox  Jiaman 
CittAffitet,  iftar  to  KAmnl^rka  and  Hatiat  Hxnv  did  lAt 
Sffrrtnas  beHeetn  ike  hca  confe^ioni  »f  PurgtUvry  and  I/ades 
aristi    (1895.) 

A.  A.  W. — The  theological  idea  or  PurRaiory  took  its  rise  rtom 
the  «6ry  natural  idea  tKit  m^ny  men  and  women  pa&s  Troin  thi* 
life  without  being  eiilicr  bxd  enough  for  the  Cbtlslian  Hell,  or 
good  unougl)  for  an  endless  Hc&vcn.  And  this,  vague  instinct 
as  it  vas,  had  even  more  in  ii ;  ii  antigipnted  the  point  so  ttiongly 
enforced  by  Swcdcnbor^g  in  a  later  reiitur^ — that  an  ordinary 
man,  dying  with  tut  (Kisiions  unpuriried,  full  of  the  images  of  htK 
past  life,  would  not  And  Heaven  n  very  dc%htful  place  of  abode, 
and  might  cven  find  a  certain  ^iaAg  in  Hell  actually  more  lo  \\n 
taste.  The  details  of  the  method  by  vrhich  this  fundamental 
coDoeption  was  wot1(«d  out  by  theoloigians  from  the  tew  pajtugc* 
in  the  New  Testament  whiiih  have  any  bearing  upon  it,  need 
not  be  discuascd  here.  The  relation  of  the  theoaophival  doctrine 
of  Kimalokn  to  that  of  Purgatory  is  really  a  very  dose  one. 
The  former,  it  is  true,  a  founded  on  actual  knonledge  of  wliat 
tukex  plaee  after  death,  whiUt  llic  lattur  is  merely  the  result  of 
luipcal  dc-ductions  trom  "texts,"  hampered  by  the  fuiidamental 
error  of  the  absolute  eicruity  of  the  state  to  which  it  It-ads;  still, 
it  is  remarlcaUe  how  ckxely  the  two  agree,  lo  both,  the  soul 
has  to  be  purilivd  in  iomc  way  from  the  stains  of  earth's  life ;  in 
both,  after  its  purification,  it  pastes  on  lu  a  highirr  state.  This 
purifkaiion  has,  as  a  general  riilet  to  be  made  by  sufTering. 
The  impressions  ax  tu  the  particular  kind  of  suffering  which  611 
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get  a  material  land  of  suffering,  cx:cupying  some  deftniu  pan  of 
space,  in  which  physical  tormcnti  are  substituted  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  soul,  consequent  on  its  separation  finm  the  lower  forces 
of  its  nature. 

G.  R.  S.  M. — .\s  a  contribiilion  towards  the  elucidation  of  this 
question,  I  append  some  valuable  information  concerning  the 
opinionn  of  the  ancient  Hcllenin  philosophers  on  the  invisible 
world,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  latter  half  of  the 
question  is  lo  a  great  extent  &  pttith  printipii. 

As  the  pSLKCs  of  The  Vahan  9tc  limited,  !  shall  content  myself 
with  rcprodut^iny  somi;  striking  pii.'uageK  from  Thomns  Taylor's 
admirable  dissenation  on  The  EUusiman  and  Baa/iU  Afyslerics. 
It  would  be  poifsible  to  write  a  volunMi,  or  several  volumes,  on 
the  subject :  but  (o  be  of  any  value  to  the  theosophtcal  student 
the  matter  mu*t  l>e  treatwJ  fmm  the  point  of  view  of  Ta)!or,  who 
atone,  of  all  the  modems,  appealed  to  the  ancienls  for  an  explana- 
tion of  their  own  ideas.  The  rest  of  the  critics,  almoat  without  ' 
ejiception,  consider  it  their  duty  in  life  to  criticise  their  own 
mt5Cunceptions  of  the  ancients  >n(I  so  foi>t  ii^ion  ibecn  absurdities 
of  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  haw  ever  dreamed.  And 
nov  for  the  authorities  quoted  by  Taylor. 

Part  of  I  he  shows  or  dramas  in  the  Mystefies  consisted  in  a 
repfesentation  of  the  Hades  or  unseen  world.  Thus  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  {Siramaieit,  iii.)  writes:  "fiiidar,  speaking  of  the 
RIeiisinian  Mysteries,  Ba>'S  :  Dtessixl  is  he  who.  having  sren  tkete 
tommoM  comxrni  in  tfu  undfr-tvartil,  knows  both  llic  end  of  life 
and  its  Divine  origin."  And  Proclos,  in  his  Commentary  on  ihc 
Pi>Iitinit,  says  tliat  Plato,  in  the  Phttdo^  "venerates,  with  a 
becoming  silence,  the  assertion  delivered  in  the  aicarK  dtscoutscs 
that  men  are  placed  in  the  body  as  in  a  prison,  secured  by  a  guard, 
and  testifies,  according  to  the  mystic  ceremonies,  the  diflcTcnt 
allotments  of  fmrifitd  and  uHpurifiiJ  uiult  in  flMits,  their  several 
conditions,  and  the  three  forked  path  from  the  peculiar  places 
where  they  were  ;  and  this  was  shown  accordii^  to  traditionary 
institutions ;  every  part  of  which  is  full  of  a  Kyinbolical  rciffcsenia- 
lion,  AS  in  a  dnima,  and  of  a  description  which  treated  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  ways,  of  the  tragedies  of  Uionysus 
{Bacchus  or  Zagreus)  [the  human  soul],  the  crimes  of  the  Titans, 
the  three  waj-s  in  Hades,  and  the  wanderings  of  everything  of 
a  similar  kind." 

The   "three   ways"   are   probably  ibc   higher   Kimaloka,  the 
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Lntcrmcdutc    realm,    which    U    n    iimdony  rcjvesenUitiun  of  the 
earth,  and  ihc  lower  levels. 

Thus  "the  nouI's  j>uni^iine[it  and  existence  hereafter  arc 
nothing  more  than  a  eontinuatien  of  its  slatr  at  preunt,  and  a 
transmtgiation,  as  it  were,  rrom  sleep  to  sleep,  and  froin  dream 
to  dream."  So  Hcraclitus,  speaking  o\  uncmbodicd  souls,  sajf* ; 
"We  livt;  their  death  and  die  their  life."  And  Clemens  again, 
in  the  !^a.lnc  book,  reproduces  the  saying  of  Pythagoras,  "tluU 
whatever  wc  are  when  awake  is  death  ;  and  when  asleep  a  dream." 
Tli&t  U  to  say,  that  the  soul,  by  Mni  mtrgtd  in  matter^  residcB 
among  the  dead,  i><*th  ken  ami  furtafUr. 

And  Ploiinus  {EttueatU  i.  \\\\.):  "The  »oul  therefore  dies  as 
much  as  it  is  possible  for  the  soul  to  die;  and  the  death  to  her 
i*,  while  baptized  or  immeTsed  in  the  present  body  [whether  gross 
or  subtle],  Iw  descend  in  matter  {hyh),  and  he  wholly  subjected 
by  it  1  and  after  departing  thence  to  be  there  till  it  shall  arise 
aitd  turn  its  face  amty  from  Ihc  abhurrcnl  filth.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  /aJltHg  asitep  in  Hadts,  of  those  who  have 
come  iheic." 

And  Ml  Plato  {R<pui^iic,  vii.)  speaking  of  him  wlio  is  made  by 
the  exercise  of  his  higher  reason  (Buddhi)  to  "define  the  idea 
of  The  Good"  and  separate  it  from  all  other  objects — that  is  to 
say,  who  is  skilled  in  the  discrimination  of  the  Self  froai  non- 
self,  or  "Spirit"  from  "matter,"  called  by  the  VedSnlins 
Aim&natma-vivckH — fi;iiiarks:  Shall  wc  not  &ay  that  "be  is  sleep- 
ing and  dreaming  away  his  present  life;  and  before  he  is  roused, 
will  descend  into  Hades,  and  there  be  profoundly  and  pcrfccUy 
luid  asleep"?  I'or  existence  la  Hade»  is  tilcr|),  as  compared  to 
the  perfect  wakefulness  of  the  true  spiritual  existence. 

And  again  Plato,  in  the  J'AteJo  (xKxviii.},  dearly  writes: 
"Those  who  instituted  the  Mysteries  for  us,  appear  to  have 
intimated  tlut  whoever  Miall  arrive  in  Hades  w/t/»r/^c^  and  not 
initiated  shall  lie  in  mud  ;  but  he  who  arrives  tliere  furtfied  and 
initiated  shall  dwell  with  the  Gods.  For  there  are  many  thyrsus 
beaiers,  but  few  who  are  inspired  [Bacchi]  "  This  is  the  "  many 
are  called,  but  few  thosen  "  of  the  Gospel. 

And  Plotinus  ("  On  tlic  Ileautiful,"  Bnnea4,  i.},  speaking  of 
the  myth  of  Narcissui,  writes:  "  Hence  as  Nawissus  by  catching 
at  the  shadow  plunged  liimseir  in  the  stream  and  disappeared, 
so  he  who  is  captivated  by  beautiful  b'xlics,  and  does  not  depart 
&vni  Uicir  embrace,  is  prccipiutcd,  not,  with  hii  body,  bul  wilb 
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his  soul,  into  a  darkness  profound  and  repugnant  to  intellect 
(the  higher  «oul),  througli  which,  remiuning  hchinti  ia/ A  Aere  ami 
in  Hada,  he  associates  with  shaijows."  And  this  right  up  to  the 
highest  phase  of  the  "  SummcT  Land  "  of  all  religionists. 

And  so  Ficinus.  commenting  on  Plotinug,  aptly  remaFics : 
"LaMljp,  that  I  may  comprehend  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
theologisis,  in  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death,  in  a  few  words  ; 
they  coHMdcred  things  divine  a&  the  only  realities,  and  thai  all 
others  were  only  the  images  and  shadows  of  inith.  Ilcncc  they 
jLS9erted  that  provident  men,  who  carnciitly  employed  themsdves 
in  divini:  concerns,  were  above  all  others  in  a  vigilant  statu, 
Kut  that  improvident  men  [/./.,  without  foresight — BuddhiJ,  who 
pursued  objects  of  a  different  natute,  being  laid  iulccp^  as  it  were, 
were  only  engaged  in  the  delusion  of  dreanix ;  and  that  if  they 
happened  to  dit  in  this  sltffi,  before  they  wci^  roused  [by  instruc- 
tion in  the  Mysteries],  they  would  be' afflicted  with  iimilwr  and 
itili  more  dazitling  visions  in  a  luture  state  \i.r.,  in  the  "Summer 
Land"  of  the  higher  planes  of  Kimaloka,  and  even  in  the 
lower  planes  of  Devachan].  And  that  as  he  who  m  this  life 
pursued  realities,  would,  after  death,  enjoy  the  highest  truth  [the 
higher  planes  of  Devachan],  so  he  who  pursued  deceptions 
[such  as  the  lileraliiini  of  mythological  religion],  would,  hereafter, 
be  tormented  with  fallacies  .and  detmiona  in  the  extreme :  as  the 
one  would  be  delighted  with  true  objertft  of  enjoyment,  so  the 
other  would  he  tormented  with  dclusn-c  semblances  of  nality." 

Sui  enough,  for  the  present,  on  this  most  inteftstinj;  subject. 


DIVISION  LVII 

LIFE  APTER    DEATH 


QUKSTION   1S7. 

Is  man* s  survival,  aJUr  Ike  death  of  the  f-hySteal  h^y,  (afiai 

oj  being  p9sitiixiy  pratvdi     H'hal  AW  *>/  eviittte   woui 

tuffkefor  iM  ptirpoit  / 
(i)   U^n  ivhat  lines  ef  thought  is  man  Hkely  le  Mieever  lAe  best ' 

arguMfnti  in/avoHr  0/  tie  immorlalily  of  the  Egol 
(i)  It   the  immorfaJitj;    of   ikt    Jl^o    (afahie  of  being    iogicalljf 

dtmaMtraU4  ?    ( 1  S^X. ) 

B.  K.— The  answers  to  all  these  questions  invoke  as  »  prelimi- 
nary a  clear,  definite  understanding  as  (o  what  shall  be  regarded  a% 
"positive  proof."  T-eaving  aside  what  may  for  the  itioment  be 
called  the  mciAphysical  and  philosophical  arguments,  and  taking 
"  positive  "  proof  to  meAn  For  our  present  purpose  "proof  upon 
the  lines  recognised  as  valid  by  phj^ical  science,"  wc  may  state 
the  condition!!  of  pniof  Ijearing  on  llietc  npjeNltons  as  follow*  : 

I.  The  existence  of  a  material  object  is  proved  by  tbe  simul- 
taneou*  and  concurrent  testimony  of  thi;  senses  of  several 
obsemrs,  subject  to  the  condition  that  these  observations  roust 
be  capable  of  repetition  indefinilely  al  will. 

II.  The  existence  of  material  substance,  though  imperceptible 
to  the  senses,  may  aJso  be  proved  b>'  inference  from  actions  and 
cCTects  perceptible  to  the  senses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  luminifcrous 
ether;  but  this  method  of  proof  does  not  possess  the  certainty 
attaching  to  I. 

III.  The  existence  and  action  of  "force"  is  proTod  by 
observed  changes  in  the  condition  of  sensible  matter. 

IV.  The  presence  of  intelligence  may  be  inferred  from  the 
actions  of  a  body  perceptible  to  the  senses ;  though  the  nature  ot 
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the  relation  which  the  intelligence  bears  to  that  body  must  be 
separately  determined,  f^,,  the  signals  in  a  tcl^raphic  instrument. 

Let  us  ap[>ly  these  canons  to  th«  various  classes  of  evidence 
adducibic  ax  to  {a). 

(j4)  The  evidence  of  the  so-called  spiritualiitic  plienom«na. 

1.  il/ii/'fi'u//>fl/(>«,^TIicre  isa  suffiricnl  number  of  thoroughly 
vrdl-nulhitntic;itt.-d  instances  of  the-  material imiion  of  human  forms 
lo  render  the  (act  certain.  But  logically  they  do  not  "prove 
pcsiltvely"  mun's  survival  after  death,  but  only  the  appearance  of 
a  human  form — which  may  or  may  not  be  adequately  identified 
as  the  appearance  of  a  known  and  once  living  man — from  out  of 
Ihc  invisible.  Hut  the  main  reaton  why  lhL>  evidence  is  inade- 
quate ItiTfiroo/ia  twofold  i  at  pn»ent  the  records — especially  as  to 
identity —dci  not  siiflicicnlly  satisfy  the  condition  of  there  being 
"several  sitnultant^ous  and  ooncurrenl  obscr^-erH,"  and  second, 
because  these  observations  are  not  as  yet  capable  of  "  being 
repeated  indefinitely  at  will." 

When  these  condiitons  are  satisfied,  il  may  be  possible  to  fill 
up  the  logical  gap  by  convincing  proof  of  personal  identity,  and 
then  the  survival  of  man  would  be  proved. 

2.  CommunUalions  through  Mtdiums,  tt(, — The  value  of  this 
line  of  evidence  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  establishment  of 
Ihc  idenlily  of  the  communicating  intdli^ncc.  I>r  Richard 
tfodgtOD  has  recently  been  completely  convinced  by  evidence 
along  this  line  obtained  through  Mrs  Piper,  but  subjective  per- 
sonal elements  enlei  so  larjjely  into  the  estinwuon  of  evidence  of 
this  kind,, that  I  question  whether  the  "positive  proof"  which 
has  convinced  one  person  would  convince  another  on  liearwy  or 
even  in  book  form. 

{B)  The  Eviitncf  of  Persons  featssing  (^  sixa/led  "fiiychic  " 
ienst'.  — The  Ar»i  j>tep  is  to  establish  the  existence  of  such  senses. 
On  this  head  evidence  is  rapidly  accumulating,  and  before  very 
long  we  may  expect  that  unimpeachable  proof  on  this  point  will 
be  available. 

Next  would  come  the  "simultaneous  and  concurrent"  ob-, 
aervation  by  se\'eral  such  psychic  observers  of  human  beings,  still 
continuing  to  live  and  function  intelligently  in  bodies  of  subtler 
matter  after  the  diiinlegcaiion  of  their  phpical  bodies. 

The  careful  use  and  observation  of  canons  I.,  11.  and  IV. 
would  furnish  complete,  lo^cal,  and  positive  proof  of  this;  but 
bow  far  such  observations,  when  read  or  beard  at  second-hand, 
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would  be  more  effective  and  convincing  than  the  commuaicatiot] 
through  nicdiunis.  is  not  easy  lo  dclermine.  Indeed,  one  mtj 
almost  say  that,  praciically  speaking,  until  the  opportunities  of 
first-hand  vcrifiiatiun  bfcoiiK-  so  numerous  :ind  wid<.>«pTLrad  [liat 
everyone  can  a.\ail  himself  of  them  at  liltic  Uouble  or  expciiite,  it 
it  very  doubtful  u-hethcr  a  miijority  of  the  thinking  world  will  be 
convinced,  and  even  then  one  may  question  whether  aiiythir 
short  of  the  dcvc-lopmcnt  of  the  ps)rchi<:  senses  in  themselves  wilfl 
really  piove  convincing  to  many  sceptical  temperaments.  For 
evidence  which  is  logically  sufficient  and  amply  authenticated  Ls, 
vety  often  indeed  singularly  lacking  in  its  power  of  impre 
ing  minds  antagonistic  to  the  idea  in  question.  Sa  Ihat  al  last 
we  come  down  to  the  he<!-r(M::l:  of  human  nature,  and  find  that 
in  such  matlcrs  every  individual  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  obtain 
his  own  conviction  for  himself,  imd  thai  not  infrequently  this 
conviction  is  not  in  truth  determined  by  either  logic,  reason,  or 
evidence  at  all. 

{i)  On  this  point  lines  of  ai^gument  are  open  to  us.  The  liral 
is  philosophical  and  metaphysical,  and  is.  indeed,  the  only  one 
Ugieaily  valid.  For  the  scCond,  the  ai^umcnt  from  the  use  of  the 
h^her  devachanic  senses,  though  it  proves  the  continuance  and 
survival  of  the  Ego  after  the  disintegration  of  the  astral  and  lower 
mental  bodices,  and  th<-  fart  of  Reincarnation,  cannot  prove  logically 
the  "  immortality  "  of  the  Ego,  since  though  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion of  thfse  higher  [leroeptivc  fiiciilties  extend  backwards  through 
tnilttons  of  years,  attd  cnn  trace  the  evohiiion  of  the  Ego  througli- 
out  these  enormous  spaces  of  titnc^  yet  that  time  is  /tift<,  and  as 
the  Kgo  itself  has  a  beginning,  so  also  it  may  have  >m  end,  for  all 
that  even  such  powers  of  observation  can  tell,  since  they  do  not 
cover  infinite  duration. 

Hence  we  arc  in  reality  thrown  liaclc  on  the  phitasophiral  and 
metaphysical  argument,  strengthened  and  confinned,  however, 
b>'  the  verification  of  its  accuracy  within  the  tremendous  scope 
of  obserratioM  open  to  ilie  consciousness  functioning  in  the 
causal  body. 

(f)  1  hold  that  it  is,  on  the  lines  indicated  above.  But,  again, 
I  must  admit  that  what  seems  to  nie  an  absolutely  convincing 
line  of  argument  may  not  appeal  c:iually  to  other  minds.  And 
the  only /tfji'/rK/f«/— that  of  actual  first-hand  individual  experi- 
ence— is  in  this  case  unattainable,  since  it  involves  the  experience 
of  unbroken  existence  throughout /w/fmV*  time,  if  the  term  "im- 
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mortality"  be  taken  striclly.  But  if  for  " eternal "  immortiilrty 
we  conleot  ourselves  vritti  "seoniaii"  immortality  measured  by  a 
cycle  of  years  rcquinng  flflccn  dphers  for  lis  esj>iva3ion,  then  such 
**  positive  proof"  is  accessible  aloni;  linL-s  tinaloijuuK  lu  those 
Jadicat«d  in  (fi)  for  the  dciuorutratioii  of  man's  survival  after  the 
Lth  of  hi  j  physical  body. 


QuBsnoH  1 85. 

ffoni  it  it  ihat  Ih  astral  My  of  an  unewtfvid  man.  whieh  is  ehndy 
and  thap<{(t$  during  physical  H/e,  should  it  alilt  immediatdy 
afttr  death  to  mould  itself  into  the  exact  likentss  of  the  pkysieal 
bodyl    Yd  if  it  dots  nai  da  so,  hmv  is  it  reeognisoMe  t  ^1898). 

C.  W,  L. — The  questioner  does  not  quite  undcrsund  the 
structure  of  the  astral  body,  and  is  consequently  (ver>'  naturally) 
confusing  statements  in  our  literature  frtiich  w^e  intt'tNlcd  to 
apply  to  diffi-Tcnl  pans  of  it. 

We  have  often  been  told  how,  10  the  clairvoyant  eye,  the 
physics!  body  of  man  appears  surrounded  by  what  wc  call  the 
aura — a  luminous  roloured  mist,  roughly  (i*T>id  in  shajx'.  and 
extending  (0  a  distance  of  some  18  inches  from  Uic  body  in 
alt  directions.  All  Mudcnts  arc  aware  that  ihi»  *uni  In  fscwd- 
ingly  complex,  and  contains  matter  of  all  the  diRercnl  planes  on 
which  RUtn  is  at  present  pTOvi<led  with  vehicles;  hut  for  the 
moment  let  us  think  of  it  aa  ir  would  appear  to  one  who  poateued 
no  higher  power  of  vision  than  the  astral. 

For  such  a  spectator  the  aura  would,  at  eountc.  contain  only 
astral  mUter,  ai»d  would  Iherribre  be  a  limpler  object  <if  mudy. 
He  would  sec,  however,  that  this  astral  matter  not  only  sur- 
roiuided  the  physiral  body,  but  interfienetrated  it,  and  Ihat  within 
ibe  periphery  of  thai  body  it  wu  much  more  doudy  aggregiUod 
than  in  that  part  of  the  aura  which  lay  outside  it.  Poiaifaly  Ihit 
may  be  due  to  the  aitmction  of  the  large  amount  of  deruc  aural 
iDattcr  which  u  gathered  together  there  aa  the  counterpart  of  the 
oeQi  of  the  physical  body  ;  but  however  that  may  be,  the  fact  ii 
andoatiKd  that  the  matter  of  the  aitral  body  wfakh  fia  wiihin 
tbe  fimiu  of  the  phytkal  it  many  times  dcmer  than  tliai  out- 
sde  iL 

Mlien  daring  deep  the  astral  body  ia  witbdniwn  fron  die 
physical,  this  amngrmenl  still  permti,  and  anyooc  looking  11 
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such  «n  astral  body  with  cliiirvoyant  vision  would  still  see,  juat  as 
before,  a  form  resembling  iht  physical  body  surrounded  by  an 
aura.  1'hai  form  would  now  Ue  coniposet)  anly  of  astral  maLtcTi 
but  still  tlic  difference  iii  density  between  il  and  its  snrroundinj; 
miKt  would  be  quite  sulAcient  to  make  it  dearly  diftinguislmbte 
even  though  it  is  itself  only  a  form  of  denser  mist. 

Novf  ai  lo  the  tiifTeienee  in  appi-arance  between  the  evolved 
and  ihe  unevoh-vd  man.  Evea  tn  the  case  of  the  Utter  the 
features  and,  shape  of  ihe  inner  form  would  be  fccopTtisabk- 
always,  though  blurred  and  indistinct,  but  the  surrounding  egg 
would  scarcely  deserve  the  name,  for  it  would  be  in  fact  a  mere 
shapeless  wreath  of  mist,  having  neither  regularity  nor  pt-rman- 
ence  nf  outline. 

In  the  more  dcveiojjcd  man  the  changt-  would  In-  \-cry  maxkcd, 
both  in  the  ntira  and  the  form  within  it.  This  latter  would  be 
lar  more  distinct  and  definite — a  closer  reproduction  of  the  man's 
pliyweal  app«uiini--t:;  while  instead  of  thr  floating  mi.tt-wreatli  we 
>hould  icc  a  sliiirply-dc-fined  uvoid  form,  preserving  its  shape 
unaffected  amidst  all  ihe  varied  currents  which  arc  always 
swirling  around  it  on  the  astral  plane. 

Nuw  though  the  arrangcmetu  of  ihe  &slral  body  is  lar|;cly 
changiKl  after  death  by  the  Ai-liun  of  the  k&mtc  elemental,  such 
altematioTi  ofltos  principally  the  outer  potlion  of  the  egg,  and 
the  form  within  always  remains  fairly  recognisable^  though  it 
would  Certainly  tend  on  the  whole  to  grow  fainter  as  cine  passed 
on.  Practically,  therefore,  the  difficulty  raised  in  the  question 
does  not  exist  at  any  lime,  either  during  life  or  after  death,  even 
in  the  CASC  of  the  mn\i  uiidevclu|}cd  man. 


yuKsrioN   189. 

Js  there  such  a  tAitig  as  sleep  or  ptriodicai  rtsi  for  en/ides  oh  the 
astral  piane}  Are  there  any  at/crnatwits  in  tht  conditiaHS,  lueh 
ai  day  and  Hig,ht  oh  this  earth  t    ( i  Syfi. ) 


C.  W.  L.— So  far  as  has  at  present  been  obser\-ed,  no  sleep  or 
periwlital  rest  is  experienced  upon  the  astral  plane,  nor  docs  it 
SMm  to  be  needed,  for  the  moment  the  physical  body  is  IdU 
bcJiind  all  sense  of  the  possibility  of  fait]j^ue  vanishes.  It  appears 
probable  that  10   entities  existing  entirety  upon  tlie  astral  plane 
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life  is  oiu:  long  day,  and  to  thcni  die  sense  of  ncarincss  would 
mean  the  approctch  of  dissolution. 

The  physical  changes  of  day  and  nighi  malw  no  difference  that 
is  rvndilypcrccpiiblconthcaitrai  plaiic,  cxc«pC  that  night  populates 
it  with  a  large  number  of  scm  i-uncoiiscious  beings  whose  physical 
tiodics  arc  asleep.  Changes  in  iht-  conditions  art  jiroduced  by 
various  plancUry  and  other  influences,  and  thtse  are,  of  course, 
cyclical  in  their  action  on  tlut  plane  as  on  this ;  but  lliey  cannot 
be  Mi<i  lu  correspond  in  any  way  with  day  and  night. 


QvttSTiot*  190. 

//  Atu  Attn  stated  that  part  of  the  punithmtnt,  say  0/  it  4ritnkafd^ 
after  dealhy  lies  in  kis  inability  to  gratify  his  appetite  for 
drink ;  but  if  every  materia/  parlide  Mas  an  astrai  aiunitr- 
far/,  uiAy  thuuld  not  the  astral  drunkard  gratify  hts  taste  uii/h 
tht  astral  counterpart  of  his  favoHiite  beveragf  1    (1902.) 

G.  R.  S.  M. — It  is  said  that  in  the  opinion  of  topers  who  have 
taken  up  (heir  ahude  on  the  "  aatral,"  the  iiijuor  thi:rc  dues  not 
taste  "  so  ^ood  "  as  thai  10  which  lhv>  have  tiecn  accuatomed 
"down  below  "  or  "  up  iibovc  "  (whichever  is  the  right  direction  of 
space  in  this  connection}.  We  have  no  personal  experience 
ourselins. 

A.  A,  W. — So  fat  as  I  am  awatc  wc  have  no  direct  teaching 
on  this  point,  and  wc,  who  cannot  see  for  ourselves,  must  be  con- 
tent with  conjecture.  The  firii  p»int  I  would  raise,  in  trying  to 
gi%-e  an  answer,  is  ''  Is  there  such  a  thing  lu  an  Astral  counterpart 
of  whisky?"  This  is  not  decided  by  the  admitted  fact  tliat 
there  arc  astral  coumcrparts  of  every  particle  of  the  physical  plane 
whiitky.  We  arc  authoritatively  informed  that  the  astiul  body 
of  a  human  being  docs  not  consist  of  organs  corresponding  to 
the  pliysical  ones  ,  thai  whit.-il  the  u&lral  l*otly  docs  pus-ies-t  on 
utral  counteTpan  of  every  particle  of  the  physical  body,  these 
astral  particles  arc  in  perpetual  motion  all  over  it,  the  only  Uacc 
of  ofganisation  being  llie  "wheels"  through  which  all  pass,  and 
by  which  lltcy  arc  kept  in  rclaiiunslup  with  the  corresponding 
chaluamx  in  the  pliyitical  body.  It  seems  evident  from  this 
that  tboe  can  be  nothing  corresponding  to  the  mcctianical  or 
chemical   workings   of  the  organs  of  the  physical  body,  and  i 
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think  we  may  fairly  concludtr  that  "astral  whisky"  is  probably 
not  an  intoxicating;  dritik. 

Rut  there  is  another  question,  of  still  greater  imporbincc. 
On  this  plane  the  direct  t^ffccts  or  whisky  arc  purely  upon  the 
gross  and  clhcric  bodi«;i.  It  is  thcr  niodificaiioii  produced  by 
it  in  ihe  cimilalion  or  the  blond,  and  (proh^bly)  »Iro  of  the 
\'r&na  alon^  the  n;:rvoas  system,  whicli  is  translated  by  the 
desire-body  into  pleasure.  Now,  have  we  any  teasor  t»  suppose 
that  this  feeling  of  pleasure  can  be  produced  in  the  astral  body 
by  anything  which  is  not  physical?  We  arc  told  that  ihe  first 
thing  a  pupil  has  to  leam  when  beginning  to  go  about  con- 
sciously in  his  astral  body  is  that  physical  fire  will  not  bum  him 
nor  physical  water  drown  liim.  But  these  aliio  have  thdr  astral 
cuuntcrpatts,  which  seem  to  be  equally  innocuous.  When  we 
speak  of  mental  plcarare  and  pain,  I  strongly  suspect  this  is  a 
confusion ;  that  mental  pleasure  differs  from  physical  enjoyment 
in  kind,  not  in  decree,  and  docs  not  conic  down  into  the  desire- 
body  at  all.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  plain  that  our  question  is  fully 
answered  ; — ttiere  is  nothing  in  the  drunkard's  astral  surroundings 
which  can  make  him  fetl  at  all. 

It  may,  however,  be  aslted,  "Wliai  then  is  it  which  the  lower 
creatures  sec-It  in  hanging  about  gin-jKilaces,  butchers'  shop^,  etc-, 
as  we  are  told  they  do?"  Well,  we  might  answer  that  the 
whole  history  of  magic  and  foilt-lore  suggests  that  the  bdngB 
referred  to  are  not  wholly  immaterial ',  that  they  arc  not  freed 
from  the  ethcric  body,  and  that  the  fumes  of  blood,  etc..  have 
something  which  j^vcs  them  actual  nourishment,  and  hence — 
pleasure.  But  we  need  an  explartation  which  covers  the  cast 
of  those  who  are  truly  "disembodied  spirits,"  and  it  is  not  fiii 
to  seek.  Though  the  ™hi*ky  ilielf  can  no  longer  give  ptensiire, 
there  are  the  drinkers  ys'x^  3straj_bodiea__thnlling  ali_over  with 
tTTe  vibrations,  which  <if  all  others  are  most  nearly  attained  to" 
ttroBC  of  the  dead  dnmkard's  astral  body,  and  hence  most  easily 

^SSmitted.  to  it  Thua  the  dead  and  living  act  and  react  qn 
eadi  qther^  the  dead  tecti  in-  ikasurc  and  the  living  being  cori- 
firrned  in  Ihcir  evil  babiis-     There  arc  grim  stories  in  spirit italLitic 

'  Htemture  which  illustrate  this;  of  the  "  spirits  "  of  men  who  have 
died  of  drink  having  t^een  evoked  at  stanets,  and  the  rasli 
invokcrs  "  possessed "  In-  them  and  driven,  in  their  turn,  to 
ruin  and  death.  Nor  can  wc  doubt  that  in  the  frei^uent  cases 
Of  lifelong  and  unavailing  struggle  against  evil  habits  wc  are 
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onen  dealing,  not  only  with  the  elemental  tempter,  formed  and 
nutintained  by  Ihc  unhappy  viclim  himself,  hut  with  true  obsessing 
beings,  who  neCd.  not  his  jW,  bul  the  enjoyment  which  hb  sin 
thus  gives  lliem.  H«  ruin  is  nothing  to  them — when  he  is  used 
up  they  will  get  another.  The  consolation  the  Wisdom  has  Toi 
these  poor  souls  is  that  thiK  niin  is  not  eternal,  as  the  vulgar 
religions  would  have  it,  but  onljra  sorrowrul  episode  which  delays 
for  a  moment  Ihe  pilgrimage  which  m»n^  fail  of  its  appointed 
end — in  Cod. 


QuBSTinN  iQr. 

Haw  dots  It  persoH  rid  fiimuif  of  mpuriHa  in  KAimtMat,  and  is  At 
aim  /it  the  nrajtity  of  gtt/frig  rid  1/  the  evil  whteh  dttaim 
html    (189S.) 

C.  W.  L.— He  docs  not  rid  himsdf  of  evil  tendencies  in 
Klmaloka.  any  mon;  than  he  would  in  tlus  life,  unleu  he 
definitely  works  to  that  end.  The  length  of  liis  astral  life  may 
be  said  to  depend  on  Iwo  faciors  —  the  .strength  and  pi-rdstwicc 
of  his  desires,  and  the  material  which  he  ha^  built  into  his  astral 
body  during  earth-life.  The  dtitireii  are  chiefly  such  as  need  a 
phyincal  body  for  thcif  satisfaction,  and  since  he  has  thai  no 
longer  they  often  cause  him  acute  and  prolonged  suffering;  but 
in  process  of  time  they  wear  themselves  out,  they  become  as  it 
were  atrophied,  and  die  down  because  of  this  wry  impotaibility 
of  fuIltlmcnL  In  the  same  iray  the  raaUcr  of  the  astral  body 
slowly  wears  away  and  disintegratex,  a«  the  conidousness  is 
gradually  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  half  unconscious  effort  of  the 
Ego,  and  thus  the  man,  by  degrees,  gets  rid  of  whatever  holds 
him  back  from  Devaehan. 

But  the  worst  of  Ihc  Rouble  is  precisely  thai  indicated  in  the 
second  clau.-w:  of  llie  (pie-ttion — the  man  i.s  generally  #«>/  nlivc  to 
the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  the  evil  which  detains  him.  It  is 
obvious  titnt  if  be  reatiKex  the  Tacts  of  the  case  and  gi%-es  his 
mind  to  the  work,  he  can  gready  expedite  Iioth  the  processes 
referred  to  above.  U  he  knows  that  it  \»  )yn  business  to  kill  out 
earthly  de»res  and  to  withdraw  into  himseir  as  quickly  as  may  be, 
he  will  earnestly  set  himself  in  do  these  things ;  instead  of 
which  he  usually,  in  his  ignoTancc,  broods  over  the  desires  and 
80  lengthens  their  llfc^  and  dings  desperately  to  the  grossest 
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paiticles  of  astral  matter  as  long  as  hv  ;>ossii>I)-  caii,  because  the 
sensation  connvcted  vriili  them  sccdih  ncarot  to  thai  ptiysical 
lire  for  wliicli  he  is  so  possioiiaccly  longing.  Thus  vrc  swr  why 
one  or  ilie  most  imponaiit  ptuts  of  the  work  of  the  "invisible 
helpers  "  is  tg  explain  facu  to  the  dead — also  why  even  a  merely  in- 
tclltictual  knowledge  of  Iheotophical  truths  is  of  such  inestimable 
v.duc  to  a  man. 

A.  J.  R.— C.  W.  U  writes :  "The  dwiies  arc  chii-fly  such  as 
need  a  pbysicaJ  body  for  their  satiifaction,"  meaning  the  dcures 
tirihc"kAina  rOpa."  That  desires  for  k  nowlt^dgt;,  wealth,  glory, 
(!tc,  may  nxim  in  that  body  after  the  loss  ol  the  dense  body,  I 
will  not  deny,  liut  how  is  it  possible  to  have  a  dcare  for  food 
when  there  ia  no  litonuch  to  feed,  a  desire  for  sexual  intercourse 
when  there  arc  no  sexual  or^ns  to  use ;  when  there  nrt^  no 
organs  that  cause  aucb  desires  ? 

C  W.  L. — The  objector  appears  to  niaku  the  mistake  of 
supposing  thai  whai  we  usually  call  desire  is  a  function  of  the 
physical  body,  or  at  least  originatvs  in  it.  But  surely  this  is  not 
so.  Of  course  when  the  stuiiiaoh  isi  ciitpty  it  intimates  that 
fact  by  the  feeling  of  hunyi-r,  and  that  oii^ht  perhapB  be 
considered  as  a  purely  physical  form  of  *'  dcbirt^"  quite  un- 
connected witli  (he  astral  body.  Wc  idioukl  not,  however, 
usually  give  thai  name  to  it  in  theosopbical  study,  but  should 
rather  apply  it  in  such  coi\nection  to  tlie  desire  of  the  gourmand 
for  the  delights  of  the  palate,  which  has  iio  necessary  relation  lo 
the  condition  of  his  physical  stomach. 

The  craving  of  the  drunkard  for  the  bestial  so-called 
'•]deasures"of  intoxication  is  in  no  way  connected  witli  physical 
thirst,  though  often  confounded  with  it  by  the  thoughtless;  for 
water,  which  readily  ijuenclies  phywcal  thirst,  in  no  way  satisfies 
that  desire.  In  (his  physical  life,  men  arc  constantly  led  by 
desire  both  to  cat  and  drink  what  is  in  no  way  needed  by  their 
dense  body  and  even  what  is  extremely  injurious  to  it.  All  these 
desires  take  their  origin  in  the  astral  body,  and  one  who  has  been 
foolish  enough  to  lei  himself  fall  intu  their  power  while  alive,  is 
still  aubjetl  u>  ihcm  when  he  has  lost  the  physical  form  through 
phich  alone  ihey  can  be  gratitied. 
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Question  19a. 

/«  /ifa  Growlli  of  ihc  Soul,  /.  Ij6,  Mr,  Sinnefitays  thai  the  astral 
flant  afier  death  is  a  tvorld  I'f  fffetli,  nal of  cauus,  anJikat  iM 
wiii-pvivfr  is  inamve,  while  ih  the  last  answer  Mr.  Lcadbcater 
sf^aks  of  a  man  after  death  wrdtring  his  life  there^  if  ht  wi-sha 
to  makt  Iht  btst  of  it.  Js  that  aaly  a  steming  (oniradietion.  cr  a 
not  ^fftrtnct  af  ofiaicn  t     ^  1 90 1 . ) 

A.  I*.  %. — I  feel  sure  there  is  no  real  dtflTerence  of  opinion. 
The  seeming  contradiction  merely  arises  from  the  way  all  theo 
sophical  wnlcrs  find  theraselvet  aoineliroes  spealiing  of  InxMid 
rules,  sometimes  of  exceptional  pu^sibiliik-s.  For  tho  vast 
majority  of  people  at  the  present  stage  of  i^voluiion  the  astral 
'plane  can  only  be  a  world  of  effects.  From  the  days  of  Esoteric 
Buddhiim.  indeed,  i<  was  recognised  that  in  rare  cases  people 
'Could  continue  to  make  bad  kannn  on  the  asirjil  plane  after  the 
ideath  of  the  physical  Imdy,  and  later  investigation  lias  shown 
thai  the  highly-developed  person  can  do  the  other  thing — make 
good  afMl  benevolent  use  of  his  astral  life ;  but  thai  possibility 
has  to  do  witli  lh«  varieties  of  activity  open  to  persons  either  on 
or  entering  on  the  Path.  ,\nd  referring  to  C.  W,  L-'a  answer,  I 
do  not  think  lie  is  dealing  with  llwt  possitnlity  alaU,  but  merely 
with  the  way  in  which  an  ordinary  person  might  he  induced  to 
give  himself  up  quietly  to  the  purification  processes,  totOBpcatc.of 
the  astral  period,  and  thus  as  soon  as  possible  float  on  to  dera- 
chanic  conditions.  There  would  he  no  making  of  fresh  karmA  one 
way  or  the  other  in  such  a  mere  adaptation  of  himself,  on  the  pnrt 
•uf  the  peraon  concerned,  to  the  lawn  of  nature  and  progress. 


QuicsnoH  193. 

How  does  it  ttfufil  a  man  to  fituj  inla  tht  hells  m  the  tower  astral 
»lant  SI  long  aj  he  dots  »i/l  get  nd  of  his  viU  fassit^ns  and 
desirest     Se^  Ancient  Wisdom,  /.  ^3.     (1900.) 

R.  L. — The  entities  mentioned  on  the  page  referred  to  are  of 
various  tyjies,  and  those  who  belong  to  the  "  liells  "  spoken  of, 
exist  there  (when  out  of  the  physical  body)  simply  because  they 
have  chosen  to  do  so,  and  arc  treading  the  darker  paths.  1  do  not 
think  the  question  of  "  benc6t "  come*  in,  unless  it  be  where  such 
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a  person  Buddenly  exhausts  the  bod  Vanna  that  in  past  \'ms  may 
haw  brought  him  Ihere,  and  so  becomes  free  to  pass  on  to  and 
appreciate  some  higher  level.  Vou  mutt  pass  into  the  !t[))u:re  you 
have  fitted  yourself  lo  respond  to,  whether  it  be  a  "  hell "  tir  a 
"  heaven."  If  the  former,  it  certainly  would  not  beiKfit  him  to 
pass  into  the  Initer,  oven  supposing  it  poMiWe,  and  it  woald  not  be 
heaven  to  him.  He  has  worked  to  gain  entry  elsewhere.  In  the 
Citseofan  ordinary  human  being  after  death,  whomight  hav-e  some 
karma  to  work  off  on  the  lower  icvch,  this  process  would  be 
dt.itinctly  beneficial,  in  thai  it  would  be  for  him  one  of  itecessajy 
purification,  a  stepping  storie  to  higher  regions.  He  must  get  rid 
of  his  infixmitic*  there,  or  else  he  lemairu  bound.  His  tbe  choice 
always,  but  if  he  choo«e  to  remain  evil,  he  certainly  does  not 
benefit  himself,  but  tlie  reverse. 


QUKSTtON    194. 

IVfy  AIM  fvmt  ptrsoHS  rtdittly  duttutd  tuatat  in  materiaiiifMg 
tAemsdoes  and  othen  noli  Far  $iufatue~i'ti  "Tke  Tw» 
BrvtMrs"  <rhcosophical  Rcricw,  Nffv.,  iSgT),  ike  4eai 
Latteeloi  could  uoi  totnmunieatt  in  any  tvay  6y  kimstt/  with  his 
liviHg bretfur,  while  in  "An  Astral  Afurder"  (Theosopliical 
Revitw,  Dt€.,  1897),  Tirm  Price  tpos  iten  M-  thrt*  firrfarts  the 
morning  fu  stole  the  engine  to  Jtiif  hit  rival-,  more  than  a  monlA 
aper  hit  4tath.  Are  hait  and  desire  vj  revengv  stnmgtr  fham 
lavr,  as  it  tcatfld  seem  from  these  two  cases  I     (1 S9S. } 

C.  W.  L.— Assuredly  hate  and  revenge  are  not  stronger  ihaa 
love,  ri:garded  as  abstract  forces  ;  but  one  man's  hate  may  very 
euily  be  stronger  and  more  concentrated  than  another  man's  love, 
and  fhis  is  mainly  a  question  of  the  amount  of  fence  exerciaod — 
of  strength  of  will  and  power  of  concentration,  and  not  of  the 
direction  in  which  tlicy  may  be  turned. 

It  docs  not  always  follow  thiit  those  who  patiently  collect  and 
study  large  numbers-  of  facts  are,  therefore,  invariably  able  to 
explain  all  ihey  see;  if  they  are  qucslivned  as  to  the  facts  they 
can  answer,  but  the  reasons  lying  behind  those  facts  may  often 
be  only  matters  of  conjecture,  jiut  us  is  the  case  in  some  of  the 
Investigations  of  physical  science.  I  believe  both  tlionc  stories  to 
be  absolutely  true  ( I  kntm,  ibit  one  of  them  bj,  but,  nevertheless, 
dtlwrearc  probably  all  eorls  of  karmie  furct^  woildng  at  the  back 
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of  each  of  them  of  which  1  know  nothing  whatever,  ind  to  pve 
ft  perfect  explanation  of  them,  all  those  would  have  to  be  talren 
into  account. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in  •ceing  why  poor  l^ncclot 
w2g  umble  to  communicaiif  with  his  brothei,  for  that  inability 
is  simply  the  normal  condition  of  affairs;  the  wonder  is  that  Cyril 
nriu  able  to  materialise  himself,  not  that  I.ancelot  was  ho/.  Xot 
only,  bowtver,  was  the  feeling  probably  stronger  in  Cyril's  case,  but 
he  alto  Icnew  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  dO'-kru-w  that  such  a 
thing  as  materialisatiott  was  a  posMbility,  and  had  some  gerurral 
idea  as  to  how  it  was  done — while  Lancelot  naturally  knew  nothing 
erf  all  this. 

If  either  of  the  cases  needs  accounting  for,  it  it  not  Lancelot's, 
but  Tom  Price's:  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  he  kn«w 
nothing  whatever  of  oct;uLt  methods  or  possibiiitica,  yet  he  con- 
trived to  gain  htx  nefarious  end  by  the  use  of  them  -,  how  is  it 
probable  than  this  was  accomplished? 

It  ia  most  likely  that  a  man  of  such  violent  passion  and  such 
terrible  force  for  evil  had  drawn  round  him  during  life  pon-crful 
astnl  entities  ol  the  nioitl  <}bjc(:li<jnable  type  who  would  gleefully 
aid  him  in  such  a  work  of  destruction ;  but  quite  pojsibly  his 
concentrated  and  «-enomous  malignity  may  have  been  ^irong 
enough  to  burst  through  the  barriers  fur  itself,  just  as  Cyrir-i  intense 
pity  did  in  the  otlier  case. 

Iiiexptio^blc  as  it  may  seem,  there  b  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
existence  in  nature  of  tliis  stupendous  power  of  will  over  nutter  uf 
all  planes,  so  that  if  only  tlie  power  be  great  cnotjgh,  practically 
any  result  may  be  produced  by  its  direct  action,  without  any 
krvowledge  or  even  thought  on  the  part  oj  the  man  exercising 
that  will  as  to  Aiw  it  is  to  do  its  work.  We  have  plenty  of 
evidence  that  this  power  buLdK  good  in  the  caac  of  matmrialisation. 
although  ordinarily  it  is  an  art  which  must  be  learned  just  like 
any  other.  Assuredly  ana\-erage  man  on  the  astral  plane  could 
no  QKKc  materialise  himself  without  luring  previously  learned  how 
to  do  it  than  the  average  man  on  this  plane  could  ^ay  the  vioUn 
without  having  previously  learned  it;  but  there  ar<:  exceplional 
cases,  and  if  Torn  Price  had  no  assistance  he  must  have  been 
one  of  them. 
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QuimoK  195. 

//it  is /a  St  injerrtd  (tte  Sintuttt  Growth  of  the  Seal)  thai  rJure 
is  ma  grau'tA  during  spirituai  ferwds  for  Iht  E£» — bmt  tmiy 
assimilation  of  pait  t.\pfrifn£es^tehy  Jots  TMeotofhy  ^mouragt 
missionar)-  e^ort  during  the  night — or  day — im  fhau  wHo  am 
tramsftr  their  Mitidousneit,  tfhiU  still  Irving,  mi  to  the 
"iiimibU"  flams t  ff  spirits  can'l  be  helffJ,  whal-is  tike  use 
eftryimgt    (1901.) 

K.  B- — The  efforts  to  influence  those  on  superphysical  planes 
encouraged  by  ibeosophic  teaching  Iiave  several  objects  in  view 
amJ  are  not  confined,  as  "  missionary  "  efforts  genrtatly  are,  to  the 
ooorerjion  of  those  helped.     Neither  are  the  "spirits  '  necessarily  ^ 
dbcmbodicd  and  entering  on  their  period  of  rest  and  asnmilatiaii.  I 

Much  is  no  doubt  Aaat  by  more  adranred  disciplfs  among  j 
entities  bewildered  and  terrified  b>'  the  unexpectedly  natural  con- 
ditions in  which  they  find  thcinsclvc«  immediately  after  their 
physical  dealli.  It  is  possible  (o  smooth  and  shortfn  their  path 
throt^h  the  intt-rrening  *'  puq;atorial "  Kimaloka  by  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  manner  of  freeing  ihemselres  from  the  bonds  iriiieh^ 
still  attach  them  to  conh. 

But  a  much  larger  (icld  of  adtrity  b  among  those  who,  Vke 
ourselves,  are  only  temporarily  freed  from  their  bodies  during 
tlecp,  and  with  «h<itn  one  ean  oame  in  touch  during  the  precious  , 
night  houn  untrammdle<l  by  the  illosiuns  of  time,  space  and ' 
opportunity,  tinormoux  b  the  help  which  e%tn  a  st^htly  «!• 
nnced  student  may  give  if  he  tniU-  aiw)  unselfishly  loves  bis 
fellow  man.  He  can  soothe  him  in  trtmble,  adrise  him  in  pe^ 
plenty,  and  ni^c»t  new  coorxe*  of  action,  explain  intellecioal 
difficulties,  ov  leid  him  to  some  more  advanced  ftiend  vha 
can  doK^ 

AU  this,  and  much  more,  can  those  do  who  can  tiunvtw  iheir 
cooscaousnes  on  to  the  invisibk  phnei^    The  harvest  is  ripe,  hue  \ 
tbe  labourers  are  few. 


QlIESTTON   196. 

^W  mpt/kr  trha  Has  hUtiy  hst  her  tkiUis  tmxioms  takmme  t^mtlkimg 

tfits  wMtrtakmtt^  ^r,    Sht  h»s  n^  tU  Ike  HJ^fy  t^Jb  tit 

Mervfg  M  taek  tmifeetSf  kmt  mdtktut  «y  tali^ottay 
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rtsuU.  WUl  you  oKfxvtr  thtst  ^uesHans  t — t .  tyiai  heotnet 
of  a  young  babv  a/ter  deatM !  3.  Jfas  it  a  long  tiay  in  Kama- 
hka — say  to  (ndaj  ifs  natural  life  1  J.  Or  ictsif  f^tf  straight 
to  Dtvaihan  f  4.  Or  dott  it  rtintarnatt  again  almost  iW- 
mcdiatelyl    (1901.) 


A.  A.  W,— The  rootof  Ihc  difficulty  here  is  the  old  one,  that 
people  do  not  &lways  micceed  in  moulding  their  a<:tu.il  ihoughi 
according  to  the  knowledge  they  possess.  They  really  know 
better  than  to  auk  such  questions,  but  wc  must  not  be  hard  upon 
the  unreasonableness  of  a  mother'a  gri«f,  or  he  iniijutienl  if,  to 
her,  the  little  warm  body  she  has  so  Utcly  pressed  tu  ha  Ixrsom 
seems  the  reality,  and  she  asks  if  this,  the  baby  she  has  90  loved, 
goes  straight  to  Devachan.  It  is  the  same  confusion  which  makes 
tbe  mother  at  a  spiritualistic  sfanee  expect  her  child  to  .tliow 
itself  as  grown  up  vo  the  Age  it  would  have  liad  had  it  lived.  Of 
this  we  have  lately  spoken  in  these  pages. 

What  really  is  this  "young  baby"  whotc  future  is  in  question? 
It  is  the  preparation  for  a  human  bcing^thc  living,  brcadiing 
house  shaped  by  the  Lords  of  Karma  to  be  for  a  single  lifo-timc 
the  fit  dwelling  for  a  soul ;  Guhioned  according  10  the  special 
karma  of  that  soul,  according  a.s  ii  has  to  be  made  liappy  or 
miserable ;  to  find  its  progress  upwards  in  this  life  assisted  by  the 
perfection  of  its  dwelling  w  ibe  contrary,  as  the  sins  and  virtues  of 
its  iMst  life  may  have  determined  its  fate  in  this.  The  "  breath  of 
life  "  has  been  breathed  into  it ;  but,  at  biitb,  it  is  an  animal  only ; 
tlw  soul  fni  which  it  was  made  has  not  yet  taken  posMrvsion  of  its 
vehicle.  Now,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  certain  information  we 
have  on  the  nuitler  is  that  we  must  not  reckon  the  eiuoulmcnt  of 
the  body  as  cumpieti;  before  seven  years  old — the  age  universally 
ar>d  rightly  known  at  the  '*age  of  reason." 

But  of  this  much  I  think  wc  may  be  Hire ;  thai  the  soul  lake* 
anabsortung  interest  in  the  preparation  and  growth  of  the  body 
■It  which  it  is  to  dwell,  watches  it  anxiously,  and  from  time  to  time 
makes  elTorts  to  do  something  with  it.  There  is  no  loving  niotlter 
wiio  has  not  to  tell  of  looks  and  .ictione  of  her  infant  seeming  to 
manifest  an  intelligenoe,  as  is  said,  "  beyond  its  years."  If  it  be 
Tcmcnibercd  >b»t  the  soul  which  is  to  use  this  tiny  form  is  not 
itsdf  a  baby  soul,  growing  wtlh  the  body,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
one  possibly  older  and  higher  than  its  parents',  there  will  be  no 
wonder  or  incredibility  about   this.     It  will  be  understood  that 
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the  true  Self  of  the  babe  has,  for  a  moment,  lonkcfl  out  npon  ihe 
world  through  its  tiny  eyes — that  the  motticr  has  few  or»e  instant 
been  in  the  presence  of  her  son  In  soul  as  well  as  body,  an  instant 
of  soul  cr>minuniuii  possibly  deeper  than  the  chances  of  his 
grown-up  life  may  ever  ag&in  grant  her.  It  is  over  in  a  moment ; 
the  sotil  do(»  not  yet  possess  the  body  fully,  but  it  is  a  pledge  of 
what  shul]  be  hereafter.  Another  lu^estion  is  furnished  by  the 
distinct  f^flmrfifr  which  many  children  bring  into  the  world  with 
them.  Indeed,  very  few  children's  minds  are  the  blank  jnges 
which  the  older  «ducationali&i«  belic^'ed  them ;  and  all  these 
dilfercQces  are  the  working  of  the  soul  within. 

Now  for  our  (Question,  Somehow  this  cnsoulment  fails  to  take 
place ;  the  body  dies,  and  the  soul  is  left  to  look  fur  another 
chance  of  reincarnation.  How  is  this  possible?  How  is  it  that 
karma  thus  allows  itself  seemingly  to  be  vanquiBhed  and  its  worlc 
wasted  f  It  may  come  about  in  many  ways.  It  may  be  that  the 
karma  of  the  parents  brings  thiis  sorrow  on  them  ;  it  may  be  that 
the  waiiini;  soul  bos  this  karmic  penalty  to  pay.  What  has  been 
told  us  of  aouls  drawn  iiilo  renewed  r-arth-Iife  by  desire  to  meet 
othen  may  suggest  the  pussibitity  of  something  like  a  premature 
attempt  to  reiurr) — a  desire  sometimes  granted  by  the  Lords  of 
Fate  and  sometimes  refund.  And  besides  such  causes  as  these, 
it  is  evident  that  wc  must  often  be  in  presence  of  what  is  called 
"  chance  "  j  a  word  wc  use  to  express  the  action  of  a  law  or  laws, 
unknown  to  lis,  and  beyond  the  working  of  our  own  personal 
karma.  Something  done,  or  thought,  or  sulTered  by  the  mother 
may  have  reacted  upon  the  unborn  babe  and  made  it  unlit  to  be 
the  soul's  dwelling  place,  or  it  may  be  caught  and  crushed  in  the 
great  wheels  of  national  or  Cosmic  ICarma — Fate — without  any 
persoii.tl  fault  of  its  own  or  its  parents.  I  pass  by  the  question 
wiiether  ihcrc  may  n'lt  be  a  child  bom  for  which  no  soul  is  watt- 
ing, and  which  simply  drops  off  as  unripe  fruit  from  a  tree,  for 
this  would  k-ad  U3  too  far. 

Anyway,  in  the  case  put  by  the  (Questioner— tlie  death  of  the 
infant  before  the  soul  has  taken  full  possession — there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty it)  unswering  her  question.  The  .toul  which  was  to  have 
made  a  human  being  of  the  desd  child  remains  just  where  it  was 
before.  It  has  not  gone  through  de.ith,  for  it  has  never  lived  in 
that  body  at  alL  There  is  no  qucsiion  of  anew  spell  of  Kinaloka 
or  Devachan  for  iu  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  links  of  love  have 
been  formed  by  its  temporary  association  with  the  parents  of  the 
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body  which  was  to  have  be«n  his ;  links  which  will  liavc  their 
effect  upon  hia  next  incarnation  ;  links  which  it  sc-cms  not  unreason- 
able to  imagine  mighi  ponibly,  under  Tavourable  circumstances, 
bring  bin)  tnio  reincarnation  as  another  child  or  theirs.  I  do  not 
sc«  anything  which  by  our  doctrines  could  be  pronounced  impossible 
in  the  publisthed  stories  of  cases  in  which  a  child  has  brought  with 
it  certain  recollections  (n  this  ctTccl.  It  is  in  thix  direction,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  theosophists  must  look  Tor  something  to 
replace  Tor  us  that  sslisfaction  to  our  human  love  and  longing 
which  a  mother  feels,  and  cannot  be  reproached  for  feeling,  when 
at  a  materialising  teaH£e  a  ronn  resembling  and  calling  itself  her 
child  presentK  ittelf  to  her  embrace.  Put  it  at  its  best  this  is  only 
3  happiness  of  the  physical  world.  In  its  stead  I  think  we 
iheowplii-'rts  mav  fairly  believe  ami  trust  that  the  mother's 
devotion  to  her  child  whilst  living,  and  her  thoughts  and  prayers 
and  loving  remembrancer  afterwards,  cannot  but  fonn  the  closest 
of  ties  betwixt  her  own  sou)  and  that  other  which  has  stood  by, 
conscious  of  all  that  she  has  done  and  felt  for  it,  tovtng  and 
^-mpathiung  In  return,  sharing  her  hopes  and  fears  for  the  new 
man  who  wai,  to  have  been  their  joint  work.  Nor  can  we  doubt 
that  when  the  two  meet  tn  the  higlier  world  he  will  indeed 
"  spring  to  her  and  call  het  his,"  even  if  they  should  never  more 
meet  on  this  lower  physical  plane.  For  wlmt  is  all  meeting  on 
earth,  compared  with  an  instant'scommunion  of  souls  in  De\-achan 
or  the  Buddhic  pUne— the  Place  of  Bliss  ! 

F.  /\.— A.  A.  W.  says,  in  speaking  of  the  "  young  baby  that  at 
birth  it  it  a»  a'limiil  only  :  the  soul  for  which  it  was  m^dc  Mat  not 
ntf  taken  possession  of  its  vehicle."  The  truth  underlying  this  state- 
ment seems  to  mc  to  be  contained  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
pari^aph,  vis.,  that  "  we  must  not  reckon  the  entoulment  of  the,.  , 
body  as  complt^te  bcforo  seven  years  old."  This  seems  to  be  the  ^7^ 
case,  but  to  say  that  at  birth  the  young  baby  "  is  an  animal  only  " 
appears  to  me  rather  a  strong  way  of  describing  the  facts  as  they  have 
been  slated.  It  ii  true  that  the  exact  time  when  the  entity  comes 
into  connection  with  iu  new  vehicle  lias  not  been  told  us,  but  theta 
'\%  much  to  point  to  tbe  conduston  that  this  connection  takcf" 
place  in  the  ante-natal  life,  and  that  the  new  vehicle  is  cv«n  th* 
influenced  by  the  incoming  entity,  so  tliat  although  the  o 
seiousnesi  may  be  more  on  tho  astral  than  on  the  physical  pit 
yet,  to  use  tbe  words  of  another  writer,  "  from  the  eariieft  bt 
ning  the  child  and  tho  soul  to  which  it  might  be  dettiacd  tc 
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incamacion  must  e%*ident1]r  be  regarded  as  already  in  union."  So 
that  the  mother  as  she  clasps  the  tcndct  new-bom  inriint  In  hoi 
breast  may  Teel  that  it  is  not  ihe  mere  animal  form  that  she 
cherishes,  Itut  itiat  ihc  living  soul  is  there  in  close  cunru^tKin,  a 
soul  perchance  witli  whom  she  may  have  been  in  the  closest 
bonds  of  affection  in  the  bygone  ages  of  time. 

With  tesi>ect  to  the  question  a*  to  why  in  some  cases  tlie  jroung 
body  dies  and  there  is  not  the  maturity  of  cnsoulment,  it  seems 
to  me  that  kamia  jpves  ample  i;X(>!anati<>n  ;  il  may  b<:.  it  must  be, 
as  A.  \.  W.  uys,  thu  karma  ot  the  parents  also,  but  I  cannot 
conceive  that  in  any  ease  it  urn  be  ajwrt  from  or  outside  tlie  karma 
of  ihe  experiencing  entity,  although  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  that 
])er%onAl  karma  may  be  included  in  what  we  call  national  kantia, 
but  it  seems  evident  chat  in  the  past  history  of  many  individuals 
tliere  must  be  karma  thai  would  idlow  of  an  early  death ;  if  it 
were  not  so  1  think  we  should  find  that  tlie  child  would  be 
brought  back  even,  as  it  were,  from  the  gales  of  the  grave.  I  do 
not  think  that  wc  can  imagine  titat  any  physical  form  should  be 
built  and  a  child  born  for  which  no  soul  is  wailing,  because  the 
mould  un  which  the  body  is  built  is  made  suitable  Tor  the  incom- 
ing entity,  and  is  so  determined  by  the  thought  of  the  I^ords  of 
Karma  :  I  do  not  mean  that  every  germ  must  fructify,  for  physical 
nature  is  lavish  in  its  possibilities,  but  when  the  body  is  (brmed 
with  its  special  charactcdstics  and  capacities,  it  is  so  formed  in 
view  of  the  si>ccial  needs  of  a  ccnain  entity,  or  pi-rhaps,  in  the 
more  undeveloped,  of  certain  types  of  entities,  hut  in  all  cases 
long  before  birth  there  is  the  connection  of  the  body  and  souL 

These  considerations,  bowncr,  do  not  go  very  fat  in  answer 
to  the  question,  nor  would  it  bring  much  comfort  to  a  mother's 
natural  sorrow  at  the  lo&s  of  her  child;  but  where  the  mother 
may  draw  comfort  is,  that,  as  A.  A.  W.  says,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion either  of  Kimaloka  or  Devachan  for  the  entity  connected 
with  the  infant  body.  It  has  generated  no  fresh  causes,  so  that 
it  has  none  to  work  out  ;  it  will,  therefore,  await  a  re-birth,  and 
if  there  has  been  soul  love  lieiween  the  luotber  aiMl  the  entity  that 
has  left  the  child  body,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  come  together 
again,  perhapA  even  in  the  same  incarnation.  Instances  have 
been  known  in  which  the  ensouling  entity  of  a  child  that  died 
young  was  rcincarruted  almost  immediately,  ao  as  again  to  be 
present  in  the  same  life  with  those  it  loved. 

A.  -A  W. — If  I  «Yre  to  undertake  a  oontruversy  with  my  old 
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Inend  F.  A.,  I  should  expose  myself  to  the  retort  with  which  the 
old  Bishop  or  Birmingham  (1  forget  his  name)  ended  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  Ule  Cardinal  Manning:  "Manning — 1  wa»  a 
Bishop  when  you  were  an  'erctic  1 "  I  will  only  plead  that  I  think 
a  careful  reading  of  my  answer  lo  the  (juestion  referred  to  will 
show  that  there  is  really  no  serious  difference  between  us;  if  there 
is  I  give  in  I 

QUBSTION   197. 

(a)  Aft  the  distmhoditd  spirits — wfu  are  awaking  la  fama^us  life 
an  the  astro/  plant,  (sptcially  in  the  loafer  regions — adle  to  see 
andf->U<r.v  events  taking  pliee  upon  the  physita! plant  t 

(d)  IJ  the  pmtrer  to  do  this  (i.e.,  to  see  and  follmv  events)  varies 

in  rke  different  individual  eases,  what  prineiple  determines  this 
variation  t 

(e)  Art  disemA&died  indtTtiduais   able   to  utiiise   means  for  study 

{tueh  as  h^cks)  Monging  fa  the  pl^sicai  plane,  or  are  the  hooks 

they  study  only  imaginary  t 
(J)  ZVf  the  disemSodied  see  this  pHytieal  toarld  as  it  is,  or  the  astral 

taunterfiart  plus  beings  and  tthjeets  helanging  to  the   astral 

regions  t 
{t)  Seeing,  then,  that  phytieal  ^jetts  kasx  a  totally  different  asf>e<t 

when  seen  asfrally,  what  determines  and  guides  the  visual 

power  of  the  ditemtodiedf     (1898.) 

C.  W.  L. — (n)  There  arc  three  sub-divisions  of  the  astn.1  plane 
from  which  it  might  be  possible,  though  not  desirable,  for  theni 
lo  do  so  to  some  extcni.  On  the  lowest  sub-plane  the  man  is 
usually  fully  occupied  in  other  ways,  and  concerns  hintsclf  with 
tittle  that  ukes  place  in  the  physical  world,  except,  a»  explained 
in  our  litemttire,  when  he  haunts  vile  rcsorls;  but  in  the  sixth  sub- 
division (counting  from  above  downwards)  he  is  in  very  close 
touch  with  t  he  physical  plane,  and  may  quite  probably  bcconscious 
of  it  In  rapidly  diminifthing  degree  this  consciousness  is  also 
possible  as  he  ascends  throtii^h  the  firth  and  fourth  sub-planes, 
but  beyond  tbiit  it  would  lie  only  by  the  5perial  cflbrl  lo  com- 
municate  through  a  medium  that  contact  with  the  physical  world 
could  be  gained,  and  from  the  highest  sub-plam;  even  thai  would 
be  extremely  difficult, 

ip)  It  would  be  determined  by  the  cliaioctcr  and  dtspositio** 
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of  tbe  person,  as  well  as  by  the  stage  of  development  lo  which 
he  tud  attained.    Most  of  those  who  ftre  ordinarily  called  good 
people,   living  out  their  lives  to  their  natural  end,  would  sweep ' 
through  all  ihosu  lower  stages  before  awakening  to  astral  conscious-1 
ness,  and  wtiuki,  therefore,  be  extremely  unlikely  to  lie  conscious 
of  anything  physical  at  all.     Some  few  however  even  of  these  arc 
drawn  hack  into  touch  with  this  world  by  great  anxiety  about  soDie^ 
one  left  beliioil. 

Less  developed  entities  would  have  in  their  composition  more 
of  the  matter  of  these  lower  sub-planes,  and  would  be  much  more 
liltely  to  be  able  to  follow  what  goes  on  upon  earth.  Most  of  all 
would  lliis  be  the  case  if  they  were  people  whose  whole  train  of 
thought  was  etutrntlally  of  this  world — who  had  :ii  them  little  or 
nothini;  of  Spiritual  aspiration  or  of  high  intellect.  It  is  to  bt-  re- 
aiembercd  abu  that  this  downwoid  tendency  grows  with  tlie  uatng, 
and  that  a  man  who  was  at  fir^t  happily  unconscious  of  what  lies 
below  liini  muy  be  so  unfortunate  as  tu  have  his  attention  attracted 
lo  It  (frequently  by  selfish  manifestations  of  the  grief  of  the  sur- 
T-ivon)  and  will  then  exert  his  will,  to  Iceep  himseif  ticm  rising 
out  of  touch  with  this  life  to  which  be  do  lonj^cr  bclor^s ;  and  in 
such  a  case  his  power  of  seeing  earthly  things  would  almost 
certainly  iijcrea.sc  for  a  lime,  and  he  would  be  likely  to  suflTer 
mentully  when  he  presently  found  such  power  slipping  from  him. 
Such  KufTering  would,  of  course,  he  entirely  due  to  the  irregularity 
introduced  into  the  kamalokic  life  by  his  own  action,  for  it  is 
absolutelf  unknown  in  the  ordinary  and  orderly  evolution  after 
death. 

(c)  Tltey  certainly  could  not  utilise  phyacal  books  unless  they 
had  developed  a  lower  sight  in  the  highly  undesirable  manner  just 
mentioned,  though  in  many  cases  they  might  be  able  to  assimilate 
ideas  direct  from  the  mind  of  some  student  intereKted  in  their 
special  subjects.  The  books  spoken  of  as  u^ed  upon  the  bight 
sub-plane,  however,  arc  by  no  mcanK  iiiiiiginary,  but  are  re 
astral  duplicates  of  tliose  down  here. 

i^l  Neither  the  departed  nor  wc  on  this  plane  ever  see  the 
physiial  world  as  is  is  at  all,  for  we  (or  most  of  us)  see  only  the 
solid  and  liquid  portions  thereof,  and  arc  allugciher  blind  lo  the 
far  vaster  gaseous  and  cthcric  part!> ;  while  the  departed  do  not 
see  the  physical  nutter  at  all,  nor  even  the  whole  astral  counter- 
part of  it,  but  only  that  portion  of  the  latter  which  belongs  to  the 
particular  sub-plane  upon  which  they  are  at  the  time.    The  only 
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DUR  who  ever  gets  anything  like  a  rcRlly  comprehensive  vicnr  of 
aAin  is  he  whn  hns  developed  nbcric  and  astral  iiglit  iifhil<:  Mill 
alive  in  the  physical  bodv- 

(<)  The  disembodied,  as  has  already  been  explained,  does  not 
see  the  physical  object,  and  would  nut,  as  a  nilc,  recognise  its  astral 
counterpart  »nib  any  certainly,  even  when  he  saw  it.  He  would 
usually  recjuiic  <:on*idtrablc  experience  before  he  could  clearly 
identify  objects,  and  any  attempt  which  he  made  to  deal  with  them 
would  be  liable  to  be  very  vague  and  unceruin,  as  is  often  seen  ia 
haunted  houses  where  atonic  throwing,  trampling,  or  va^uc  move- 
ments of  physical  matter  take  place.  His  power  of  identification 
is  chutt  largely  a  question  of  expt;rience  and  intelligence,  but  it  is 
hittc  likely  to  be  perfect  unless  he  has  known  something  of 
such  matters  before  death. 


QUKSTION   198. 

/s  KAmaloia,  the  abitde  of  man  after  dtatk,  a  iltfinitt  region  in 
tfa  astral  piatte,  or  dots  it  indude  the  whale  of  that  plant, 
sa  that  iTilinary  ftrsons  wfta  Aave  pasted  from  tht  My 
may  he  found  $h  all  parts  t     (1S96.) 

B.  K.-^Kinialuha,  the  abode  uf  man  after  death,  is,  so  far  as 
I  understand,  not  a  delinite  region  in  the  astral  plane,  but 
the  whole  antral  plane  of  our  earth  with  its  seven  subdivisions 
or  ijub-plancK,  correi ponding;  to  the  isolid  earth,  the  watcfi  the 
air,  and  the  four  etheric  levels  of  the  physical  plane. 

Also.  I  believe  lh.it  ordinary  persons  whn  have  passed  from 
the  body  may  be  found  m  all  pans  of  it,  chough  the  cjuestioner 
mu-4t  ro^nemtk'r  that  in  pi^st-martim  life  a  person  is  confined  to 
4»MB  of  (he  seven  astral  Riih-planes  at  a  time. 

This  i«  the  general  Uxx  of  the  matter ;  but  a  question  arises 
in  relation  to  certain  parts  of  our  earth's  astral  plane,  such  as, 
foe  instance,  those  wbicli  coincide  in  space  with  the  interior  of 
the  earth.  I  have  heard  that  ordinary  clairvoyants,  and  even 
living  people  whose  life  on  the  u-stral  plane  is  fully  conscious 
and  developed,  are  unable  to  penetrate  into  these  region*. 
This  raises  the  interesting  question  whether  the  same  conditions 
which  render  the  interior  of  the  earth  so  difticult  of  access  to 
the  living  psychic,  also  exclude  the  presence  there  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  diMmbodied  entities. 
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FinsUy,  it  must  be  noted  lluil  the  »evcn  sub-planet  of  the 
astn]  pline  of  our  earth  are  not  all  of  them  continuous  throughout 
the  solar  system.  Il  has  been  said  that  only  the  highest  or 
atomic-cilicr  im  b-jilaiit^  i>f  the;  |>hy^cal,  astral  and  devachanic 
planes  ar«  continuous  thrciughout  out  solar  system,  while  the 
six  lower  ones  in  encl)  case,  repreKnting  as  ihey  do,  further 
degrees  of  condensation  of  the  atomic-ether  5Ub-[tlanC'  of  each, 
are  lociili^d  or  spccialbed  as  the  individual  atmosphere  of  each 
planet  or  globe.  This  implies  that  while  a  vibration  in  the 
aiomic-etlier  sute  of  the  pliyttical.  astral,  or  de\'achaiiic  planes  can 
txKvcl  unhindered  throughout  the  solar  system,  this  would  not  be 
the  case  wiiri  a  vibration  on  any  one  of  the  denser  sub-planes. 
Such  a  vibration  could  only  travel  to  the  limit  of  the  specialised 
aiim  or  atmosjihere  of  the  globe  on  which  it  was  started. 

C.  \V.  L. —  The  use  of  Sanskrit  terms  is  so  cxces-sivcly  unccnatn 
that  one  hesitates  to  say  exactly  what  the  real  meaning  of  any  one 
of  Ihenn  may  be,  since  no  two  schools  of  thought  in  India  appear 
to  a^rce  about  them.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  theoso- 
phical  literature  the  word  Kimaloka  hajn  been  used  simply  as  a 
synonym  for  the  aitral  plane,  ajid  there  is  also  no  doubt  that 
ordinat}'  persona  who  have  passed  from  the  body  may  be  found 
uitun  all  ihe  subdivisions  of  thai  plane,  as  was  stated  tn  Manual 
}io.  V.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  every  one 
after  death  has  to  pass  through  all  these  subdivisions  on  his  way 
to  I:>evachan,  thuu^^h,  of  course,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  he 
would  he  (»>n»ctou!(  uji'in  h11  of  Ihcni.  pTecixely,  as  it  is  necessary 
that  the  physical  body  should  contain  within  its  constitution 
|>liy5i<:al  matter  In  all  its  cundilions,  solid,  li<)uid,  gaseous,  and 
etheiic:  so  It  is  indispensable  that  the  astral  vehicle  should 
ooitttin  panicles  belonging  to  all  the  corresponding  subdivisions 
of  astral  matter,  though,  of  course,  the  proportion*  may  vary  very 
({really  in  different  cases.  Now,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
along  with  the  matter  of  his  astral  body  a  man  pieks  up  the 
corresponding  elemental  essence,  and  that  during*  his  life  this 
c»ienee  is  s^rcgated  from  the  ocean  of  similar  matter  aiound, 
and  practically  becomes  for  tlial  time  what  may  be  described  as 
a  kind  of  artificial  elemental,  which  has  temporarily  a  definite 
scpor^ilt.-  i^xittteiice  of  Ii»  own,  and  follows  the  course  of  its  own 
evolution  dunnwards  into  matter  without  any  itH'erence  to  the 
eonvenience  or  inierent  of  the  Ego  to  whom  it  happetis  to  be 
attached— thus  causing  that  perpetual  struggle  between  the  will 
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of  ih<;  flesh  and  the  will  of  the  spirit  to  whicl)  religious  writers  so 
often  refer.  When  the  man  passes  away  At  death  fioia  the 
pliysical  pian<;,  the  dbintcgrating  fnrccs  of  nature  bc]{in  tu  operate 
upon  bis  astriii  boily,  and  the  kiimic  elemental  thus  finds  his 
existence  as  a  separate  entity  endangered.  He  sets  to  work, 
therefoTc,  tu  defend  himndf,  and  to  hold  the  ostnl  body  together 
as  long  as  fio^sihle  ;  and  his  method  of  doing  this  is  to  reanonge 
the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed  in  a  sort  of  stratified  scries  of 
shells,  leaving  ihut  of  the  lowest  {and,  therefofe,  coarsest  and 
grossest)  sub-plane  on  the  outside,  since  that  will  ufler  the 
greater  resistance  to  di^integrutiun. 

Nov,  a  man  has  to  stay  upon  the  lowest  subdinsion  of  Kima- 
ttxka  until  he  has  disentangled  so  much  as  is  possible  of  his 
Manas  from  the  matter  of  that  sub-plane ;  and  when  that  is  done 
this  consciousncsiils  focussed  in  the  next  of  these  concentric  shells 
(that  formed  of  the  laattct  of  tlie  sixth  subdtvbion),  or,  to  put 
the  same  idea  in  utlicr  wurds,  lie  passes  on  to  tlic  next  sub-plane. 
It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  length  of  his  detention  upon  aoy 
sub-pltnc  will  be  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its 
nutter  which  Is  found  in  his  utral  body,  and  tliat  in  turn  depends 
upon  the  life  he  has  lived,  the  desires  he  has  indulged,  and  the 
cUss  of  matter  which  b>' so  doing  he  hns  nttmcted  towards  him 
and  built  into  himself.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  for  a  man,  by 
pure  living  and  high  thinking;,  to  minimise  the  ifuantity  of  matter 
belonging  to  the  lower  astral  levels  which  he  attaches  to  himself, 
and  to  rai.ic  it  in  each  ujac  to  what  may  be  called  its  eritical 
point,  SO  that  the  lirst  touch  of  disintegrating  force  should 
stutter  its  cohesion  and  resolve  it  into  it:i  original  condition, 
leaving  him  freest  once  to  pass  on  Xo  the  next  sub-plane.  In 
the  caw  of  a  thoroughly  spi ritual ly-mindcd  person  this  condition 
would  have  been  attained  with  tt^fcrencc  to  ;iU  the  subdivbiorvs 
of  antral  matter,  and  the  result  would  be  a  practically  instiintanv- 
ous  passage  through  KAmaloka,  so  that  consciousness  would  be 
recovered  (or  the  first  tune  in  Devachan.  Of  course,  the  sub- 
pUnes  must  not  be  thought  of  as  divided  from  one  another  in 
space,  but  rather  as  interpenetrating  one  another;  so  that  when 
we  say  that  a  penton  posses  from  one  subdivision  to  another,  we 
do  not  mean  that  he  moves  in  space  at  all,  but  simply  that  the 
ibciu  of  his  consciousness  shifts  from  the  outer  shdl  to  the  oik 
null  within  lb 

'flic  only  [tcrsons  who  would  normally  awake  lo  consciousiKSS 
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on  ihe  Iow«st  level  of  Kfimaloka  are  those  irhose  desires  are 
gro»  and  bmul— drunkards,  sensuatisis,  and  such  like.     There 
they  would  remain  for  a  period  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
ihcir  dcsircs,  often  sutTcring   Icrribly    from   the  fact  that  while 
these  earthly  lusts  are  «till  as  strong  as  ever,  they  now  find  it 
im|>oS!iihle   to  gratify   them,   cjiccpt   occasionally   in   a  ncadous 
mnnncT  when   they  are  able   lo  seize  upon  some   I  ike  minded 
fierson,  and  obsess  him.    The  ordinarily  decent  man  «ould  pro- 
bably have  little  to  detain  him  on  that  sub-plane ;  but  if  his  chief 
de-iires  and   thoughts   had   centird   in   mere  worldly  af&irs,    he 
would  be   likely  to  find   himself  in  the  sixth   subdirisinn,   still 
hoveniig  about  the  |>lare*  and  persons  with  which  he  <va»  movt 
closely  connected  irhUe  on  earth.     The  fifth   and    Ihe    fourth 
sut>-plane3  an;  (^f  similar  rhariictcr,  exct-pt  ihac  as  we  rise  through 
ihem  mere  earthly  associations  appear  to  become  of  less  and 
leas  importance,  untl  tlic  depiuted  tends  more  and  more  to  mould 
his  surroundinjjs  into  agreement  with  the  more  juarsistcnl  of  his 
thougliti.     Ity  the  time  we  get  tu  the  third  subdivision  we  find 
that  this  characteristic  hai  entirely  superseded  the  vision  of  the 
r(»3iti<-s  of  the  piano;  for  here  the  people  are  living  in  imaginary 
cities  of  their  own— not,  of  course,  each  involved  entirely  irt  his 
own  thought,  as  in   Dcvschan,   but  inheriting  and  adding  to  the 
Structures  erected  by  the  thoughts  of  their  predecessors.     Here  it 
is  that  the  churches  and  schools  and  "  dwellirtgs  in  the  stiromor- 
land  "  so  often  described  at  spiritualistic  siatutt,  are  to  b«  found  ; 
though   they  would   often   seem    much  less  real  and  much  lets 
magnificent  loan  unprejudited  living   observer  than  ihcy  arc  lo 
their  delighted  creators.     The  second  sub-plane  sccnis  especially 
the  habitat  of  die  selAsh  or  unspiritUA]  religionist ;  here  he  wears 
his  golden  crown  and  worships  his  own  grossly   material  repre- 
sentation  iif  the  particular  deity  of  his  counlty  and  time-     The 
h^besl  subdivision  of  Kamaloka  seems  specially  appropriated  to 
thtuc  who  during  life  have  devoted  themselves  to  mUenalistic 
but   intellectual   pursuits,    following   them    not   for  the  aake  of 
benelitin^  their  (elluwmen  thereby,  but  either  from  motives  of 
selfish   ambition  or  simply  for  the  sake  of  intellectual  exercise. 
Such  persons  will   often   remain  upon  this  level  for  many  long 
yean — happy  enough  indeed  in  working  out  their  intellectiul 
proUcms,  but  doing  no  i^ood  to  anyone,  and  nuiking  no  progreaa 
on  their  way  towards  Devachan.     It  must,  however,  be  dearly 
understood,  as  before  explained,  that  the  idea  of  tpace  is  not  to 
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be  associated  with  ihese  sub-planes.  A  depmned  entity 
(unctioning  upon  any  one  of  them  might  drift  with  equal  cue 
from  here  to  Australia,  or  nrhcrever  n  passing  thought  might 
taice  him  ;  hut  he  would  not  be  able  to  transfer  his  consciousn«ss 
(iroin  th.li  sub-plane  to  the  one  next  above  it  until  the  process  of 
detachment  described  had  been  completed. 


Question  199. 

In  Mr.  Ltadbtattt'i  AMral  Plane,  srttn  dimiom  are  desmbtd,  in 
eath  af  which  human  Mngs  after  de^th  ean  rtside  before  passing 
to  the  detHithanie  region.  Is  it  necessary  to  pass  fMstiatufy 
through  ait  the  itaget  from  the  ievxst  one  on  whuA  tie  nhM 
atl»ihfj,  or  may  he  miss  any  t     ( 1896.) 

C  W.  L— 'It  must  be  renienibeTed  that  a  man's  stay  on  any 
sub-plane  of  K.amal»)ca  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  the 
matter  of  thar  sub-pUnu  which  be  has  built  into  his  antral  body. 
Sifm  matter  of  each  sub-division — even  of  the  lowest— it  aeeras  to 
fbc  ncccssar)-  that  be  should  have  in  its  composition ;  but  if  during 
life  he  bus  refined  his  portion  of  the  matter  of,  say,  the  seventh 
sub-plane  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  it  reaches  a  kind  of 
critical  point  at  which  the  slightest  further  impulse  would  brenj: 
it  up  into  matter  of  the  sixth  sub-plane.  The  indrawing  by  the 
Ego  of  all  his  forces  after  death  fiirnisbts  this  additional  impulsej 
the  shell  of  matter  of  the  seventh  sub-plane  iii  at  otice  shattered, 
and  the  man  is  upon  the  sixth.  Obvioiuly  he  may  have  applied 
th«  same  method  of  refinement  to  the  matter  of  that  sixth  sub- 
divison,  and  in  that  ca.sc  the  process  would  repeat  itself,  and  he 
would  be  almost  inMantaneously  u|x>n  the  fifth  sub-plane.  In  (be 
case  of  3  highly-develoiied  person  ibis  would  happen  with  every 
sub-division  of  the  antral  world,  so  thai  before  such  an  oik 
recovered  consciousness  after  death  he  would  be  abeady  in 
Uevacban.  Between  this  eminently  desirable  condition  and  that 
of  (he  un<Iereloped  nun  who  lingers  long  on  every  ^ub-plane,  there 
are,  of  course,  innumerable  gradations,  so  that  a  man  may  have 
conscious  existence  on  any  possible  combinaiion  of  the  sub- 
divisions so  long  as  he  takes  them  in  regular  order  Irom  below 
upward).  Even  the  conjunction  of  the  seventh  and  the  fiisl, 
though  naturally  a  very  rare  one,  ha.s  l>eer»  known  to  happen ;  and 
in  that  case  the  man,  after  spending  a  period  of  extreme  discomfort 
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on  the  lowest  sub-plane,  would  sw«ep  rapidly  through  all  Ihe 
iDtemiediatc  ones  and  entet  upon  his  lire  upon  the  highest. 


QUESTlOll    3O0. 

J(  sttmi  mdetU  that  tonfittemeni  to  one  su^pla  tie  of  the  astral  t^ter 
death  wilt  very  much  reitrut  our  ability  to  ktlp  otfurs  wha  may 
kmrw  less  than  we  da ;  is  thert  no  way  in  whieh  we  (an  avoi4 
or  trant^nd  this  limitation  t     (1909,) 

C.  W.  I* — This  restriction  is  not  in  any  way  «  necessary  evil, 
but  is  ih<.'  work  of  that  manifestation  of  the  man's  lower  nature 
which  has  sometimes  been  called  the  desire-elemental  (see  ilie  new 
enlatged  edition  of  The  Astral  Plane,  p.  40)  and  is  produced  by 
itentitdy  without  any  reference  lo,  or  indeed  any  knowledge  on 
its  part  of,  ihu  evolution  of  the  man  as  a  whole. 

The  ordinary  man,  knowing  nothing  whalevef  about  nil  this, 
accepb  these  arrangements  ofthcdcsirc-elemental  115  a  part  of  the 
new  and  straiigt  conditions  which  he  finds  surrounding  him,  and 
supposes  himself  lo  be  seeing  the  whole  of  Ihe  post-mortem  world, 
when  in  reality  he  has  only  aji  cxircmcly  partial  view  of  o:)c  of  iu 
sub-planes.  Bui  there  ix  no  rea.son  whatever  why  the  student  of 
Occultism,  who  understands  the  situation,  should  tamely  submit 
himself  to  the  iwny  nf  ihi^  elemental  after  death  any  more  than  he 
did  during  life.  He  will,  of  course,  decliiK  to  permit  the 
hardening  which  would  confine  him  lo  a  single  3ul>plane,  an^l 
will  insist  upon  keeping  open  his  commuuicfitions  with  ilic  highcf* 
aMFftl  leTels  as  well. 

Thus  he  will  be  in  practically  Ihe  same  position  as  he  was  when 
he  parsed  into  the  astral  world  in  sleep  during  eatth-lifc,  and.  there- 
fore, will  be  able  to  move  about  much  more  freely  and  make  him- 
self much  mure  useful,  thaM  if  he-  allowed  himself  lo  he  the  «Uvc  of 
Ihe  lower  desires.  Sconce  again  we  see  the  exceeding  advantage 
of  haviny  accurate  knowledge  beforehand  with  regard  to  ihes« 
after-death  conditions. 


Qi;is-Tt(»t  20I. 

^Vt  have  deen  told  that  all  who  die  suddenly  from  atcident  art 
CffHtigntd  to  the  linvtst  snMivisian  tij'  the  astral  plane  until  tnetkx 
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time  as  tAa'r  deatA  wauM  rtcrma/fy  Aave  omtrred.  Does  not 
this  item  lometehal  hard,  tspecially  in  iJu  tast  ef  y^ung 
ekildrtHl    (1898.) 

C.  W.  L. — If  the  statement  quoted  were  true,  tt  certainly  would 
seem  to  be  ratlier  a  hard  <;a.st:,  but  all  the  rvidence  witli  which  we 
are  yet  acquainted  goes  entirely  the  other  way.  l^rge  niimbt-rs  of 
accidimts,  both  to  adults  snd  children,  have  naturally  comeund«r 
the  nglice  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  try  to  smooth  the  path  of 
the  departing,  and  among  ihcm  nil  no  single  case  has  yt;t  been 
observed  in  which  the  suggested  nilc  held  good  ;  so  that  if  it  is,  or 
ever  was  Tcally  a  rule,  it  does  not  appuur  lo  be  operative  at  the 
jncsent  time. 

To  quote  a  few  only  out  of  many  example's  well  known  to  me, 
there  is  first  of  all  the  caJe  of  the  two  bmthert,  so  well  described 
in  7%e  T&tosopktaU  fitvitw  fur  NorenitK:r  last.  It  will  be 
remembered  ihnt  one  of  the:n,  a  boy  of  about  fourt(xn,  was  killed 
by  an  aorident  in  the  hunting-field,  so  that  he  pre.sent.«  in  many 
waj-s  what  might  lie  con^tideied  a  typical  inttaiice.  Now  it  is,  of 
course,  quite  impossible  for  us  to  say  what  would  ha\-e  been  the 
natural  Itmtl  of  his  life  if  this  had  nut  happened,  but  it  scerashardJy 
likely  that  it  could  have  been  adequately  represented  by  the 
few  hours  of  entire  unconsciousness  which  were  all  that  he  passed 
upon  the  lowest  tubdivision  of  the  astral  plane.  M^en  he  came 
to  himself  at  the  expiration  of  thai  time  he  found  himself  on  the 
sixth  sub-plune  amonjj  the  home  surroundings  with  which  he  was 
so  familiar,  and  it  was  there  that  the  helper's  attention  wa*  attracted 
to  him— there  also  that  he  still  remains,  trying  in  his  turn  to  pass 
on  lo  others  the  aid  which  was  so  freely  rendered  to  him. 

The  other  example  10  which  I  referred  was  the  case  of  a  child 
killed  by  violence  at  the  still  earlier  age  of  seven.  He  sjient  a 
few  months  only  on  the  a&tra]  pbine,  not  touching  the  lowest 
level  consciously  at  all,  and  was  in  I>cvachan  for  about  fifteen 
years ;  be  then  rcincatnaled  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  is  alive  at 
the  present  time. 

Yet  another  case  was  that  of  a  child  drowned  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  who  did  not  reincarnate  until  forty^ne  years  later ;  but  as 
he  spent  thiny-scvcn  of  these  in  De^-achan  and  did  not  coniiciously 
touch  the  lowest  level  of  the  astral  plane  during  the  four 
years  of  his  life  there,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  exemplify  the 
supposed  rule  quoted  b)'  the  questioner. 
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So  fw  as  wc  are  abk  to  soc,  the  sub-plane  of  the  ositaJ  upon 
Ivhicli  a  nun.  whether  young  or  »Id,  recovers  conBciousne»  after 
death  is  not  at  all  determined  by  the  nature  of  that  death,  but  by 
quite  other  factors.  The  human  lieiiig  starts  in  life  with  an  astral 
body  in  which  matter  of  all  the  sub-planes  is  mirtgled  in  propor- 
tions ilctenRint^d  partly  by  the  gcnin-al  development  of  the  Ego, 
and  iiartly  by  llic  nature  of  his  last  eartitlife.  But  wheihei  as  he 
grows  up  he  retains  this  proportion  depends  entirely  upon  the  use 
he  niake&  of  that  astral  body. 

If  lie  gives  way  to  and  intensifies  all  his  lower  desires,  he  will 
steadily  increase  the  amount  of  the  coarse  and  denser  matter  in 
tiis  Icamic  vehicle,  and  there  will  be  a  proportionate  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  the  finer  matter  of  the  higher  sub-planes.  If  on  ihe 
tKjnCrary  he  steadily  represses  these  lower  tendencies,  his  astral 
body  will  dewlop  on  exactly  opposite  lines,  becoming  gradually 
mute  and  more  rclincd,  and  as  the  various  particles  io  turn  pass 
away  from  the  body,  the  tendency  will  be  always  to  replace  them 
by  others  of  higher  quality. 

Ii  must  by  this  time  be  well  understood  by  all  sttidents  of 
ihcosophical  literature  how  after  death  the  kflmic  elemental  rear- 
ranges the  matter  of  which  the  astnl  body  is  composed,  and  bow 
consequently  the  length  of  a  mart's  ^tay  upon  any  sub-j^ane 
depentb  u[)on  the  amount  of  matter  bcbnging  to  that  sub>plane 
which  he  h^ks  built  into  himself  during  earth'life.  To  this  rule  there 
is  no  kind  of  exception  so  far  as  we  are  yet  aware,  eicepi  that,  of 
course,  a  man's  actions  when  he  finds  himself  conscious  upon  any 
sub-plane  may  within  certain  limits  cither  shorten  or  prolong  his 
connection  with  it. 

But  the  amount  of  consciousness  thai  a  person  will  have  upon  a 
given  sub-plane,  doe*  not  invariably  follow  precisely  at  the  s.^me 
law.  l^t  us  consider  an  extreme  example  of  possible  variation  in 
order  that  we  may  grasp  its  tneilKid.  Suppose  a  man  who  haa 
brought  over  from  his  past  incarnation  tendencies  ivquiring  for 
their  manifestation  3  very  large  amount  of  the  matter  of  the  3e%-entb 
or  lowest  sub-pbne,  but  has  in  his  present  life  been  fortunate 
enough  to  learn  in  his  very  carli<;st  years  the  possibility  and 
necessity  of  controlling  these  tendencies.  Of  course  it  is  very 
improbable  that  such  a  man's  efforts  at  control  should  be  entirdy 
and  uniformly  succeiaful ;  but  if  th<ry  were,  the  substitution  of 
finer  for  grosser  particles  would  progress  steadily,  though  slowly. 

This  procex*  is  at  best  a  very  gradual  one,  and  it  might  wdl 
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5n  ilui  ihe  man  di€<l  befortf  it  was  half  cr>mpt«l«^(1-  In  that 
'  (here  would  undoubtedly  be  cnougK  tnailcr  of  chc  lowest  sub- 
plane  left  in  his  astral  hody  to  ensure  him  no  inconsiderable 
residence  there;  but  ii  would  be  matter  through  which  in  this 
incarnation  his  consciousness  had  newr  been  in  the  habit  of 
functioning,  and  as  it  could  not  suddenly  acquire  thi!i  habit  the 
result  would  be  that  tbc  man  v.-ould  rest  upon  that  sub-plane  until 
his  share  of  iLt  matter  was  di<tinlegrjited.  but  would  be  all  the  while 
in  3  condition  of  unconsciousness — that  is  to  say,  he  would  practi- 
cally sleep  through  the  |>Kriod  of  his  sojourn  there,  and  so  would 
be  entirety  unaJTrx'tcd  by  its  many  disagreeables. 

It  will  be  seen  thai  both  these  fiiclrtrs  ni (Mil- mortem  existence*— 
the  subplane  to  which  the  man  is  carried,  and  the  degree  of 
his  con.-Kriousness  there  ^  dej>':iid  not  upon  the  nature  of  hit 
death  but  upon  the  nature  of  hb  life,  and  that  no  accident, 
however  sudden  or  lerrible,  can  seriously  affect  them.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  reason  behind  the  familiar  old  prayer  of  the  Church, 
"From  sudden  death,  good  Lord,  deliver  us."  For  though  a 
sudden  death  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  man's  position  upon  the 
axtral  plane  in  any  way  for  the  w  .ir^e,  al  lea.it  it  docs  nothing  to 
improve  it,  whereas  the  slow  wasting  away  of  the  aged,  01  the 
..nvages  of  any  kind  of  long-continued  disease,  urc  alnioxl  inrariably 
accompanied  by  very  considerable  loosening  and  breaking  up  of 
a^tts)  panicles,  so  thai  when  the  man  recovers  consciousiiei.s  upon 
the  aslnil  plitne,  he  finds  some  at  any  rate  of  his  great  work  ihere 
already  done  for  him. 

It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  the  great  mental  disiuibance 
nrw]  Terror  which  soaietimes  accnmpany  accidental  death  are  in 
themselves  a  very  unfavourable  prcpaiatiou  for  the  antral  life ; 
indeed,  cases  hare  been  known  in  which  such  agitation  and  terroT 
persisted  even  after  death,  though  this  is  happily  rare.  Bui  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  the  popular  desire  to  hare  some  time 
in  which  to  prepare  for  death  is  not  a  mere  superstition,  but  has 
a  certain  amount  of  reason  at  the  back  of  it. 

Naturally  to  any  one  who  is  leading  the  theosophical  life  it  will 
make  but  little  diflerence  whether  the  transition  from  the  physical 
plaiM  to  the  astral  comra  slowly  or  quickly,  since  lie  is  all  the  lime 
doing  his  best  to  make  as  much  progress  as  possible,  and  the 
object  before  him  will  remain  the  same  in  either  ca-se. 

To  sum  up  then :  it  seems  dear  that  death  by  accident  does 
not  necessarily  involve  any  lengthy  rendcDce  on  Che  lowest  lercl 
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nr  the  astral  phne,  though  it  may  in  one  sense  be  said  slightly  to 
prolong  such  residence,  since  it  depnres  the  victim  of  the 
opportunity  of  wt^rin^;  out  the  psrticiei  belonging  to  that  levd 
during  the  sulTcrings  of  a  lingering  disease.  With  regard  to  young 
<:hiMren,  it  is  exceedingly  tmlikely  that  in  their  short  and 
comparatively  blameless  earth-lives  they  should  ever  develop 
much  affinity  for  the  lowest  subdi««on  of  astral  life;  indeed 
as  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  they  are  hardly  cverlo  be  found 
in  connijccion  with  that  sul>-p1»n«  at  all.  In  any  caie,  whether 
they  die  by  accident  or  di<iease,  their  life  on  the  astral  plane 
appears  to  be  a  comparatively  Khort  one  ;  their  Devachan,  though 
much  longer,  is  still  in  reasonable  pmponion  to  it,  and  their  early 
reincarnation  follows  as  soon  as  the  forces  they  haw  been  able  to 
set  in  motion  during  their  short  earth  livfs  work  thcmsclvc*  out, 
preci-sely  as  we  might  expect  from  our  observation  o(  the  action  of 
the  same  great  law  in  the  case  of  adults. 


QUI&TION    203. 

AJUr  dtnth  tht  tiherli  ^t^uNe  is  ufntralf^ from  the  Jentt  ^a/fr,  nnJ 
yet  it  is  said  lo  disinttgrate  tvitfi  it.  iVAy  do<t  thit  <vcur  1 
if  iJit  dense  body  is  dwmf,  is  the  ttherit  dimhtt  also  burnt  t 
(.896.) 

B-  K,— The  etheiic  double  is  primarily  the  vehicle  of  I'rHna, 
the  co-ordinating  machinery  by  which  the  organic  life  of  the 
body  at  a  tofioh,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  its  individual 
cells,  is  maintauiied.  Now  what  we  call  the  death  of  the  body  u 
simply  the  cessation  of  this  co-ordinating  activity,  ami  it  is  the  sclf- 
asseitiun  of  the  individual  livinjj  units  which  build  up  the  lx)dy 
which  causes  its  decomposition — each  tiny  life  going  on  in  its 
own  way  regardless  of  the  whole.  Cleariy,  therefore,  so  long 
as  the  ethcric  double  is  united  to  the  gross  body,  so  long  can  the 
play  of  I'rana  through  it  go  on.  and  so  the  gross  body  be  kep't 
alive.  So  if  death  is  to  occur,  the  ethcric  must  be  so  separated 
from  the  gross  body  that  Prina  can  nu  longer  act  through  it  upim 
the  latter.  Hence  the  separation  of  the  two  at  death,  though  in 
fact  the  clheric  body  even  then  never  goes  to  any  distance  from 
the  gross  body.  But  when  thus  seiuiraled  permanently,  the 
ethcric  body  has  no  longer  any  raison  dttrt,  and  Prilna  no  longer 
playing  through  it,  it  naturally  disintegrates  bit  by  bit.     Since  the 
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two  ve  tbn  scpanted  at  daitb,  tbe  etherkr  dnuhir  is  not  AfliBcMd 
bf  Ifae  bannng  of  tbe  pbysicaL 

C  W.  L.— The  ctberic  double  disinteg»ies  aliet  dcftOi  for 
pKctKljr  th«  same  reitson  as  does  the  physical  body — thai  ttir 
co-oidiruiting  force  of  Priiu  is  then  withdrawn  from  it.  ll  mun 
not.  howcKVr,  be  supposed  tbai  these  l«'o  diuntegiations  depend 
upon  one  anotlter,  Wlwtlier  the  phpical  vehicU-  is  Imtni.  ot 
decays  slowly  in  the  usual  and  most  objectional  manner,  w  i« 
indefinitely  prescn-ed  as  an  Egyptian  mummy,  the  etiu-nc  doublfl 
pursues  its  own  line  of  quiet  disiniq^ratton  nniitdy  unaflcctciL 
The  adt-antagc  (^AJned  by  cremation  is  that  it  entifely  prcvenl*  any 
attctnpt  at  a  partial  and  unnatural  tcntpoiary  n-union  of  ihr 
principles,  or  any  endeavour  to  make  use  of  the  corpse  lor  the 
purposes  of  the  lower  magic^iu  say  noihin^i  of  llic  many  iJuiigcn 
to  the  living  which  are  avoided  by  itb  adoption. 

The  second  pati  of  the  question  is  already  answered  by  im|>li<-j' 
lion.  It  would  be  quite  im;>ossible  to  turn  inaitcr  in  chr  eiheiic 
state  at  all,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  thouffh  beinfj  slitl 
physical  and  not  aKiral.  such  matter  is  nut  entiiely  unalTccted  by 
cold  or  heat,  but  might  be  subject  lu  a  certain  amtmni  of  c:un- 
trartion  or  expansion  thereby.  It  ift,  however,  nbiolulely  o-riain 
that  the  fears  of  those  who  dread  to  have  their  physical  twdie* 
burnt,  leit  sunie  pain  should  thereby  be  caused  to  the  etherk 
dooMe.are  entirely  wiitiout  foundation.  No  such  lenution  could 
poasibly  be  produced,  except  l>y  the  very  magical  ccicnionica 
against  the  praaice  of  whidi  cremation  guiranum  thtm. 


Question  ioj. 

CtM  wt  heft  to  meaf  afUr  death  thou  we  havt  hvti  htrt,  if  an 
Jifferenl  plaits  and  of  difftrtnl  failki  t  For  inttanft,  oru  who, 
though  Intiting  in  God,  ytl  btlietxd  in  tola!  exfiiutian,  and 
anaiktr  teha  UMf  tithtr  a  Cirijtiatt  or  Thtvtvfhitt ,  and  do 
nw  mttt  im  Dtoaiham,  or  whtre  we  firti  go  a/ltr  dtatk,  itr  haw 
mt  t*  wait  tili  mc  rtlum  to  rtrlh  t 

iP't  an  tfUm  sefiaraUJ  ktrifirom  thou  tev  iwe ;  are  toe  to  jttdge  in 
tkit/rom  tkt  kmamn  li  the  ttaimmmt    (t&99.) 

A.  V.  S.— Thia  qtiMtica  it  not  ptd  now  tot  tiai  tint  tine,  bu 
il  )•  caaemdy  ioifxinaitt   dhu   theoMpbical   Nodtntk  •hi«uld 
eamtOf  MppnttaA  the  antwer.      At  tfas  6M  ftMW   .     . 
R  apt  lo  tfank  ite  teadB^g  of  occali  fcaartcdgc  wfonli 
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this  respect,  ss  compved  irith  thu  asGuranci-s  blithely  olTered 
DDinetimes  by — one  h  templed  to  say  religious  ignorance,  lo  make 
the  aJitithcsU  cotmptclc,  but  let  us  rather  put  it,  by  the  iminstnifrled 
imaginiilion  of  cninmonplacc  religious  teachers.  Content  tu 
suppose  that  he  has  already  rt-achcd  the  culmination  of  all  pcwsible 
earthly  evolution,  the  ordinary  religious  man  aiL'^uines  that  after 
death  friends  will  resume  their  prepress  together  under  happier 
eonditiotiK,  and  the  lett  he  leaves  involved  in  a  (;olden  mist  of 
uncertainty.  The  hypulliesis,  hovfcvcr,  ignores  many  dilHcultics. 
Not  to  .t[>eiil{  of  thode  entangled  with  the  necessity  of  future 
incarnations,  the  ordinary  assumption  entirely  oi-erlooks  the 
trouble  that  may  arise  in  htaven  when  A.  B.,  for  instance,  requires 
for  his  happiness  the  love  and  companionship  of  C.  D..  while  C.  D., 
(juite  iiidifTerent  lo  A.  B.,  imperatively  icquirestlie  love  &nd  com- 
panionship of  C  L^.  to  make  heaven  a  sphere  of  happiness  for 
him  or  her.  In  fact  the  whole  ordinary  conception  of  after-death 
stales,  inasmuch  as  they  touch  the  problems  of  companionship  at 
all,  calmly  asmme  that  "  those  we  have  loved  "  have  always  loved 
us;  that  all  affections  are  niulual,  aod  the  task  of  Nature  in 
pTOvidinp;  happiness  for  her  children,  a&suniiivg  she  i*  disposed  to 
do  this,  perfectly  plain  sailing.  What  should  be  recognised  :l\ 
obvious,  is  that  some  of  the  biltereat  griefs  humanity  i$  capable  of 
feeling  JowTi  hwc,  must  be  prutracled  in  "heaven,"  or  else  there 
must  be  some  dcsperaie  mistake  in  the  commonplace  theory  of 
heai-en  and  of  the  aficidcath  conditions  of  people  who  have 
known  one  another  in  earthly  life. 

This  exordium  in  necessary  in  dealing  wilh  the  theosophical 
expLmatinn  as  to  how  the  matter  really  stands  in  the  devachanic 
coodilioti  ofihe  unlinnry  entity  after  death  (and  after  the  inter- 
vening condition  on  the  astral  plane) :  the  devachanic  vision,  as 
it  has  sometimes  been  called,  is  nai  a  reality  in  the  sense  usually 
attached  to  the  word,  but  a  delightful  illuMon  in  which  the  cniiiy 
concerned  fully  believes  he  has  tlie  loving  companionship  of  those 
n-hme  companionship  he  desire*.  That  illusion  is  built  up  of  oU 
the  thoughts  and  desires  he  has  had  concerning  thorn  in  the  past 
life,  so  ii  presenti  them  to  him  in  the  most  engaging  aspect.  And 
the  vision  never  fades  until  the  long  period  of  devachanic  rest  is 
over,  although  it  may  go  through  all  the  modifications  dictated  by 
the  variegated  interests  of  the  pa&t  life.  Although  a  spiritual 
existence  in  ihe  sirictest  sense  of  ihe  term,  it  is  not  one  of  the 
most  exalted  order,  any  more  than  tlie  ordinary  human  being  to 
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wbocD  it  is  allotted  is  a  beiog  of  the  most  exalted  order.    The 

rOpa-devachanic  state  is  a  condition  of  the  most  perfect  happines's 
wtiile  il  InsU,  but  is  essentially  a  condition  adapted  lo  the  spiritual 
needs  of  hunianily  in  its  present  stage  of  evolution,  not  one  that 
fulfils  all  our  loftiest  imaginings — far  otitrunning  our  present 
evolution  concerning  the  final  state  of  spiritual  perfection.  Before 
Hc  can  attaiD  to  that,  «rc  must  have  reached  the  linal  perfection  of 
Illy  evniulion,  and  we  arc  vrry  far  shore  of  that  as  yet. 
'  In  one  senw  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  what  is  Rommonly 
meant  by  rcaJtty  about  the  intercourse  that  may  in  Mjme  cases  be 
possible  on  the  astral  plane,  than  ran  be  fairly  recognUed  au 
belonging  to  the  rfipsfdcvachanic  condition.  In  the  case  of  two 
entities  actually  inspired  by  a.  mutual  lore  as  the  iironge»t  force 
of  their  naturw,  and  passing  away  from  this  life  at  [jeriods  nut  VLTy 
widely  separated  in  time,  the  nteelint;  on  the  astral  plane  might  be 
quite  genuine— even  as  regarded  from  the  earthly  |>oint  of  view, 
but  the  ultimate  falling  'asleep  and  the  awakening  on  the  rftpa- 
dcvachanic  plane  would  not  seem  to  impair  the  perfection  of  such 
companionship. 

As  for  the  embarrassment  of  "different  plane*  and  dtlTcrent 
faitht,"  it  will  be.seen  that  the  devnchanic  nsion  must  necessarily 
ignore  all  such  questions,  having  its  origin  for  each  person  in  his 
own  flubjec:tive  condition.  1 1  .leetnK  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
ardpa  plane  of  Ucvachan  is  a  sphere  of  existence  in  which  the 
entity  capable  of  pa-tsing  on  thither  has  outlived  the  need  of  the 
ordinary  devachanic  vision.  Th«re  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
spiritual  realities,  but  these  are  not  easily  compfchended  fiom  a 
level  of  thought  so  saturated  wiUi  ideas  of  form  as  that  on  which 
most  of  us  in  incarnation  liabitually  lire. 


Qt;x9noH  104. 

2^lh  is  looked  fonvarj  to  wUA  drraj  iy  many,  nat  tm/y  ^auit 
of  a  doubt  as  lo  ttu  fulnrt  or  a  /far  of  mffmttg  oh  the  other 
side,  but  alio  because  ihcy  must  pari  tuith  all  (hose  I0  wham 
they  art  mmA  attached.  How  com  Theoiopky  remove  this 
dread,  teas/ung,  as  it  does,  lAat  we  do  not  generally  mett  our 
/ritnds  agijin  as  wt  iicif  iketH,  Ittt  only  as  unrttognised forms 
infiiturt  Hvesi    (1897.) 

S.  M.  S.— "There   is  no  death!"     Thus,  for   countless   ages 
have  prophets  declared,  preachers  taught  and  poets  ^ung;  and 
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yet,  how  coni|Mralively  few  there  arc  in  this  modem  world  who 
rtaily  believe  the  swtciiiL-m  to  be  true. 

And  so  wc  find  thit  death  still  holds  Kway  as  the  great  encmj, 
the  great  destroyer  and  the  great  prolilem  of  life.  So,  too,  even 
among  ihcosophists,  questions  akin  lo  the  above  are  continually 
ttrising,  nor  can  we  wonder  that  it  should  Ijc-  1.0.  For  among  us, 
as  among  so  many  outside  of  the  Theosopbica)  Society,  there  arc 
those  who  dr>  not  really  believe  all,  or  ncirly  all  that  tlicy  [wofess. 
For  no  reason  should  the  thcosophist  looU  forward  to  death 
"with  dread."  He  should  be  filled  with  h(>{K;— nay,  with  cer- 
tainty'--as  to  the  future;  knowing  that  no  sulTering,  in  the  sense 
of  punishment,  can  possibly  come  to  him,  con^nnccd  that  vfhni- 
evcr  may  have  been  his  mistakes  and  failures  in  this  present  life, 
there  is,  for  him  and  for  all,  progress  and  joy  licyood  human 
thought  in  the  limitless  future  that  lies  be)*ond.  For  him, 
therefore,  death  should  have  no  terrors,  but  should  rather  be 
looked  uptm  a.i  a  friend,  who,  for  a  time,  brings  him'  rrlca-te  from 
the  ceaseleis  strv^lc  of  earthly  hfe  with  its  so  (|uto)cl)'  allematii^ 
sun  and  shadow. 

But,  unfortunalL-ly,  there  are  niany  among  us  who  have  not 
grasped  the  eisence  of  the  teaching  we  have  been  so  lavishly 
given,  sufficiently  to  have  gained  any  real  conviction  upon  this 
great  problem  :  and  so,  when  wc  are  brotight  face  10  face  with  it, 
as  tUl  of  us  must  be  at  some  lime,  we  find — and  perhaps  the 
discovery  come*  upon  us  with  a  shock^that  ive  are  «*/  certain 
as  to  the  future,  but  are  filled  with  fear  and  doubt. 

Can  Theosophy  remove  this  doubt,  and  so  t^c  .Tay  every 
trace  of  fear?  Most  certainly  it  can  artd  will,  and  it  is  doing  so 
every  day.  Theosophy,  property  understood  and  rcadly  grasped, 
"cuts all  doubl.t  with  the  sword  «f  knowledge."  But  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge ;  the  key.  aitd  the 
only  key,  that  will  open  its  doors,  is  cflbrt  continually  exerted 
^  and  constantly  renewed. 
^H  And  although  there  are  veryt  very  few  who  have  earned  the 

^^        right  to  the  dirccl  knowledge  which  we  now  know  to  be  attainable 
I  at   some  time  by  all,  yet  is  there   |X)!isibIc   for   many  an   inner 

I  eonviction  so  stnmg  and  unshakable  as  to  be  of  very  practical  and 

I  constant  help,  both  to  tlvemselves   and  to  those  amongst  whom 

L  they  arc  thrown. 

^H  There  are  many  to  whom  Theosophy  has  [tfvtn  this  conviction, 

^H       leaching  as  it  does,  not  only  that  there  la  no  "death,"  but  tuplun- 
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in^  -to,  far  as  such  things  can  b«  explained  in  language,  Ilic 
coiulitioru  through  which  a  man  paisscs  on  the  other  side  of  tbo 
gnve.  ThosL',  ihercfoie,  who  are  able  to  accept  these  leachii^ 
can  no  longer  feci  that  when  ihc  body  dies  they  will  enter  into  an 
entirely  unknown  land.  Moreover,  wc  are  lo1d  llut  it  is  the  very 
"dread"  which  so  m&ny  ha^c  or  death  that  gives  it  its  horror — a, 
horror  which  rc-acts  upon  vast  numbers  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
have  no  conception.  If  a  nun  has  lived  an  ordinarily  good  lir<^ 
having  purified  hitu^elf  of  all  the  lower  forms  of  passion,  no 
mniter  what  may  have  been  his  creed  or  no  creed,  there  is  for 
him  absolutely  nothing  to  fear  in  any  region  tn  which  he  may  find 
himself  aftt^r  hi;  has  cist  off  the  body.  On  the  contrary,  an 
enormous  period  of  happiness  and  rest  airaits  htm,  exactly  adapted 
to  his  capacity  for  its  enjoyment. 

We  arc  taught,  also,  that  those  who  are  conscious  upon  higher 
planes,  and  who  therefore  know  tliat  [h«e  pariinjpi  cannot  be, 
can  and  do  help  others  who  have  left  this  earth,  and  who  find 
themselves  in  niange  and,  perhaps,  to  them  incomprehensible 
surroundings.  And  most  important  fact  of  all,  wc  are  told  that 
each  of  us  may  qualify  himself  to  render  this  most  effecti^'e  help 
where  it  i«  able  to  be  taken. 

But  even  those  of  us  who  are  upon  much  lower  levels  can  do 
our  share.  The  power  of  thought  of  which  wc  arc  sometimes  apt 
to  talk  so  much  and  to  think  so  little,  is  just  as  strong,  for  good 
or  for  e^l,  in  tlve  astral  world  through  which  those  who  "die" 
must  Grst  pass  ;  and  if  when  a  friend  die>  we  give  way  to  our 
gncf,  and  think  of  him  despairingly,  he  is  pursued  by  our  dislurh> 
ing  thought  and  hindered  in  hi»  prt^ress  onward  towards  the 
haven  where  he  would  be,  and  even  may  be  really  injured.  Who 
of  us  would  willingly  he  responsible  for  such  a  grave  mistake? 
And  yet  there  are  many  even  among  those  who  liave  the 
opportuiuty  of  knowing  lietter,  who  a«  so  recpongible. 

In  truth,  the  iMrting  liom  frieods  is  for  many  of  us,  in  our 
bltt^d^es!(,  the  ^tuprcmctt  lest  of  all ;  hut  it  ts  one  to  the  [tossing  of 
which  wc  should  bend  all  our  energies  year  in  and  year  out.  For 
the  way  in  which  wc  meet  it  is  a  i-ery  clear  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  managed  to  get  rid  of  the  personality, 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  we  have  really  gratpcd  the  teachings 
we  have  Iweii  |{ivcn.  We  know  that  the  itran  exiun  ajart  fr'>m 
his  physical  body;  wc  know,  if  we  are  honest  willi  ourselves,  thai 
it  is  the  man  himself  whom  wc  love,  and  not  bb  outside  casing; 
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we  nlso  know  that  he  has  had  many  other  houses  in  whtcb  he 
has  dwell  for  a  brief  time,  and  will  have  many  more.  These 
thii^  being  so,  surely  wc  may  Icam  to  look  upon  the  lircalcing 
up  of  the  outer  form  which  it  no  longer  ahlc  to  contain  the  ever- 
evolving  life,  as  a  pcifrctly  natural  prorc-ss ;  and  patiently  await 
tlie  lime  wlien  oiir  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  wc  shall  be  able  to 
look  back  and  see  the  separate  links  tluc  have  bound  us  to  our 
friends  tn  ihc  past,  of  which  our  pa-scnt  affection  for  ihcm  is  the 
result,  and  which  will  grow  moir  and  tnoru  strong  in  the  future 
Hi  wt  grow  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Divine 

We  must  continue  to  feel  a  Nenxe  of  loss  when  out  friendx  go 
out  of  sight  of  our  piiysical  eyes,  but  we  can  purify  our  samiw 
from  every  stain  of  biiiemcss  and  rebellion  and  despair;  and 
when  a  man  has  done  that,  he  will  realise,  for  the  fin.t  time,  how 
truly  near  akin  an.-  joy  and  pain.  Then  lie  will  be  able  lo  say 
with  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  in  his  Canticle  of  the  Sun: 

"  PraiBcd  be  thou,  my  Lord,  for  our  sister,  the  dcaih  of  the 
body,  from  which  no  man  living  is  able  to  escape.  .  .  .  Blessed 
flrc  they  who  arc  found  walking  by  Thy  most  holy  will,  for  the 
second  death  shall  have  no  power  to  do  them  harm." 

A.  A.  W, — Those  who  think  of  death  as  a  partii\g  from  their 
friends  have  not  realised  how  small  a  portion  of  their  real  life  their 
successive  manifestations  on  the  physical  plane  comprise.  The 
average  of  humanity  after  spending  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  yttn  on 
earth  will  have  the  best  pan  of  two  thousand  years  during  which 
(if  so  dttpoKod)  they  may  enjoy  to  the  full  the  company  of  those 
whom  they  have  loved  on  earth.  No  matter  whether  their  hietuls 
are  on  earth  still  <ir  already  depaMul,  if  they  an-  needful  fur  their 
happiness,  they  will  be  there,  h  is  hard,  I  know,  for  an  O.  1'.  to 
understand  that  it  is  tlie  life  after  what  we  call  de.iih  which  is  the 
true  waking  life,  but  so  it  is.  After  so  long  a  life  in  company  with 
his  bdoved  ones,  it  surely  cannot  be  hard  to  have  to  ileep  another 
short  earth>Iifc  opart  from  them,  if  so  bis  karma  rcquirca.  And 
it  is  not  iniite  tnie  that  in  hi?  next  incarnation,  if  they  me*t,  it  will 
be  as  "  unrecognised  forms."  True,  the  new  bodies  and  minds 
have  never  actually  met  before  and  thus  cannot  recognise  each 
other,  but  the  true  individuals— the  souls—arc  not  thus  limited, 
and  wheTeivr  ■  strong  ailarhnient  is  found  l>ctween  two  human 
beings,  the  probability  is  that  its  foundation  has  been  laid  in 
mutual  love,  perhaps  many  lives  ago.  Love  is  not  ruled  by  reason, 
and  when  men  or  women  meet  the  souls  which  answer  to  their  own, 
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and  spring  to  claim  lh«m  regardless  of  outwoixi  cirt:iin»»lanics  an<i 
often  of  personal  deformity  and  such  olher  qualities  as  mi^hl,  in 
reas&H,  repel,  the  explanation  is  Hint  ihey  have  known  and  loved 
long  ttgo  and  Ihal  the  bond  so  framed  holds  tlitm  together  siill, 
and  may  last  for  many  thousand  yean  10  come.  If  our  querist  has 
ercT  loved  anyone  in  this  life  with  ardent  and  unselfish  love,  he 
may  be  very  sure  Ihat  in  his  neM  life  they  will  meet  again  and  r«ncw 
their  tie  j  even  though  they  do  not  remember  the  names  they  now 
bear.  But  it  n  not  evcr^'lhinj*  whirh  calls  itself  love  which 
deserves  this  reward.  I>cl  him  ask  himself  if  he  ha.i  made  lAeir 
bhs!^  as  (hey  hare  made  fat,  nnd  judge  him.self  )i<'cordiTit{ly-  It 
may  Ije  that  kanna  may  renew  their  bond  lor  his  puni&hmeni, 
rot  for  his  pleasure. 

But  all  ihcse  considerations  are  condescensions  to  human  weak- 
nesii — milk  for  babes-  To  thoie  who  art  Mtrong  enough  to  bear 
it,  Tlicosophy  has  a  sterner  and  moic  manly  lesson.  Our  repealed 
returns  to  earth-life  are  mainly  to  enable  u»  to  grow  out  of  these 
very  attachments  which  seem  so  indispensable  to  the  multitude. 
As  long  as  we  cannot  live  without  ibm  we  <ihal[  liave  ihern — 
never  fear ;  yet  "  there  is  a  more  excellent  way-'  Sooner.or  later 
we  mast  widen  out  our  sympathy,  our  love,  to  embrace  aV  that 
lives;  evtry  elder  must  be  to  us  a  father;  every  .younger,  a 
brother  ;  and  every  woman,  mother  or  nster.  This  '\t  the  Ilrolhcr- 
hood  which  our  Society  has  to  promote;  and  when  we  ait.iin 
i^  It  wilt  he  enouj{h  for  us  to  know  thai  our  personally  loved 
ones  are  bravely  pushing;  onwards  life  after  life  on  the  upward 
pnth,  without  (hkc  children)  sitting  down  to  cry  because  perchance 
ihey  are  so  far  ahead  as  to  l»e  for  the  time  out  of  our  sight. 

C.  G. — The  i|uestion  here  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  what  it  is 
we  love  in  our  frienda !  Wc  come  to  love  the  forma  of  our  friendsi 
truly — but  ts  not  this  love  of  the  form  a  in-itter  of  habit,  secondary 
surety  to  the  low;  that  flows  from  soul  to  soul — the  higher  sym|xithy 
stimulating  mental  and  spiritual  activity,  which  is  able  to  deny 
itself  wholly  for  the  one  loved?  Ha.s  it  noi  ever  been  bonu:  in 
upon  us,  when  trying;  to  nnal)-sc  the  attraction  drawing  us  to  this 
person  or  that,  that  our  love  was  reaJly  called  forth  more  by  the 
possibilitiis  that  wc  felt  to  lie  in  oui  friend's  nature  tluin  by  any 
definite  set  of  character  or  combination  of  qualities  actually 
manifested?  In  future  incarnations— if  we  have  noi  outgrown 
our  tricndi.  or  they  us — we  shall  be  drawn  loj-elher  again  by  this 
same  strung  bond  of  sympathy,  whatever  may  be  the  future  forms 
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taken-  And  if  we  hare  groim  away  from  each  other,  tc  shall  no 
longer  be  fikads,  and  there  can  hardly  be  trouble  for  tHai  wbicfa 
does  not  exiaL  We  are  all  uitits  or  on«  great  irhole.  and  as  we 
develop  there  will  come  other  friends  to  fill  the  places  of  those 
who  have  dropped  awajr — dropped  away  iot  a  while al  least.  "Of 
prcyeMive  aouls,"  writes  Kracrson.  "all  101*0$  and  friendships  are 
momentary-  Do  you  lo^c  cue?  meana,  Do  you  love  the  ttmc 
uuth  ?  If  you  do  we  are  happy  «nlh  tbt;  same  happiness,  but 
(ireacntly  one  of  us  passes  into  the  perception  of  new  tnjth ;  we 
are  divorced,  and  no  tension  in  nature  can  hold  us  to  each  other. 
I  know  bow  debcious  is  this  cup  or  Iovc~-eu3ting  for  you,  existing 
for  me;  but  it  is  a  child's  clinging  to  his  toy;  an  attempt  to 
eternise  ilie  fireside  and  nuptial  chamber;  to  keep  the  picture 
alphabet  through  which  our  first  lessons  are  prettily  conveyed." 

But  ir  the  quvstioner  will  turn  to  Mra.  Besanl's  1m  tht  Oultr 
C^rf,p.  15;,  he  will  find  there  the  leal  solution  to  ilie  question  he 
asks — Uie  very  definite  hope  regarding  this  matter  held  out  by  the 
iheosophic  tesichiiig— a  fjieaier  hope  than  haa  ever  before  been 
given  out  to  the  world  gcncraDy.  Alluding  to  the  unification  of 
consciousness  on  the  various  planer— possible  in  the  future  to  all 
who  will  make  the  necessary  efTuri  here  and  now—  Mrs.  Betant 
writes :  "  Separation  and  death  exist  not  for  him  who  has  crossed 
the  threshold  .  .  .  ■  it  is  only  vrbik  lie  is  in  the  body  thu 
the  separation  exists  for  him,  and  he  may  be  out  of  the  body  at 
will,  and  go  where  space  artd  time  can  no  longer  hold  him. 
...  No  fncnd  can  again  be  lost  to  him,  no  death  can  again 
take  from  his  side  those  who  are  knit  to  him  in  the  bond  of  life, 
l-'or  to  him  neither  Aeparaliun  nor  death  has  a  real  existence; 
those  areevilsuf  tht;  past,  and  in  their  most  terrible  forms  they  are 
finished  with  for  evermore.'' 


DIVISION  LVIII 
DEVACHAN 

QUKSTION  205. 

IVAaf  is  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  ward  Devachan  ? 
(.898.) 

V.  M. — As  Madame  Blavatsky  remarks  {Secret  Doctrine),  vol. 
111.,  p.  408),  Devachan  is  the  Tibetan  word  for  the  Sanskrit 
Sukliavatt.  Notwithstanding,  there  remains  a  tenacious  tradition 
amongst  our  members  that  the  element  Deva  in  "  Devachan  "  is 
connected  with  the  Sanskrit  word  "  Deva,"  and  the  word  has  even 
been  jmblicly  explained  as  being  formed  by  "  Deva  "  (Sanskrit)  =  a 
god,  and  "  khan  "  (Tibetan)  =  place ;  its  meaning,  being,  according 
to  this  explanation,  the  place  of  the  gods — Devaloka.  This  is 
altogether  wrong,  and  I  here  give  the  right  etymotc^  of  the 
word. 

Its  first  part  is  formed  by  the  Tibetan  word  bde'  luf,  which 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  Sanskrit  sukh^  Its  significations  are 
{a)  as  a  verb :  to  be  well,  to  be  happy  ;  (^)  as  a  noun  :  happiness ; 
(<-)  as  an  adjective:  happy,  good,  favourable,  beautiful,  etc.,  etc. 

Its  proper  root  is  bde ;  ha  being  the  usual  particle  which  follows 
most  Tibetan  words. 

As  to  khan,  this  really  is  a  Tibetan  word  for  place,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Devachan,  as  the  ch  in  the  latter  word  is  a 
transcription  for  a  sound  like  the  Sanskrit  ch  in  ordinary  transcrip- 
tion. The  Tibetan  word  chan  signifies  :  having,  being  provided 
with ;  and  so  corresponds  with  the  Sanskrit  suffix  vat  (/  :  vatt). 

So  the  word  bde-  ba-  chan'  (pronounced  de  bachan,  i.e.,  with 
Sanskrit  pronunciation  of  ch),  is  the  exact  translation  of  sukhdvatf, 
and  is  pure  Tibetan. 

It  occurs  amongst  others  in  Gyalrabs,  a  history  of  the  kii^s  of 
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tlbei,  and  Kd)>pen  tncntions  it  in  Dir  Rdighn  da  BuddJia  (ii.  37) 
See  «Iso  Jiuchke's  great  diet  370  11. 


Question  »o6. 

l¥kat  rt-tm>aktMS  Iht  dtsire  /or  rt -birth  in  fAe  soul  t*  Deva^Aait, 
Do  tke  tkffttght  imagts  wkuJi  tutrwtnd  it,  iBktn  it  pouts  in. 
DevaeMai*,  gradttaUy  grow  fiumter  and  fitialfy  disapptAi 
(1899.) 

B.  K. — Just  as  there  is  the  great  pubalkm  of  the  One  \Ji« — 
the  out- breathing  and  tn-breathir^  of  ihe  univcoe,  «a  also  is  there 
on  ebb  and  fit/v,  an  out-breathing  and  an  in-drawing  of  everjr 
separated  life  into  which  the  One  Life  becoaies  diifereirtiited.  In 
ea^  case  this  fnrth^ng  and  vitlvdrawii^  of  life  starts  from  wfaal* 
ever  may  be,  at  the  particular  stage-  of  evototion  in  question,  its 
[relati\-ely)  pcnuanent  centre.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  evolving 
group-Miul  of  the  jBima)  kingdom,  it  is  the  group-soal  which  con- 
stitutes the  telativdy  pennanent  centre  fnnn  wfakh  ts  put  forth  ibe 
life  vhich  ensouls  a  giren  physical  animal  fortn,  and  into  vhich 
that  hfe  is  again  diavn  back  when  the  time  comes  for  that  phjsicsU 
loffin  to  hrcak  ap.  In  man  it  is  the  causal  T>ody  which  forms  this 
pennanent  centre,  and  it  ti  ifait  aiine  tmivenal  bm  of  oat>bcaid>- 
ing  and  in-breaihing  vhicfa  dctcnnntcs  (be  pnttnig  forth  of  the  fifc 
of  (he  EgoialO  incamatioci  and  its  withdiaval  in  dtlt  course  of  ttnae^ 
TbeairakeniiigoftbedesifCfoTre-Jjinhisthcaspcctiiitheooniciottt- 
ne»  of  tbe  Efio  which  this  umvenal  hv  awiimet,  and  wCule  in  the 
earfier  bnnm  stages  tte  pnuiag  forth  of  the  life  of  the  Ego  into  in- 
cavnation  is  an  imiiocti»e^  barely  cooKiott)  process  eAeoed  by  tbe 
impulse  of  tbe  gieat  law  father  than  by  any  consdoos  desan  ot 
cfaoioe  oa  the  pan  of  tbe  indivittoaL  this  ate  of  things  dNnga 
BKK«  and  more  as  erohmon  ptoceed»  and  sdf><lel«nMiatJoti  is 
e<roh«d.  DiUiL  wtule  tdll  being  goidai  bf  the  one  Law — stnoe 
man^  insKMt  esscooe  m  that  Law — the  coosooas  deaic  and  dnior 
of  loe  minidna]  jnyunun  ctvf  putu  wspwtapce  in  dcbssunsig 
in  dctaS  its  waking  ooL 

As  Ae  bfe  ebhs  faadk  into  the  Ego  irom  tiae  nental  body,  the 
midaeas  trfconsckwaaess  io  that  body  mtsaBy  lesKra^  and^n 
f^%3M,  Ae  thoq^  fcra^  wfaich  its  acting  bad  Ud  m  ^mKfcsa- 
txm,  gnnMly  Mac  cm  and  dSfi^ipm^  asv  Bond,  vas  lodHsueo 
w  one  c4^  tSK  caniu  Rncxs  of  tse  juskr  K.  tL«  wbilb  inc  <wh1i*^ 
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QuKsnoH  ao?. 

//  it  said  that  in  Devatban  Iktrt  U  m>  lorraw  or  Ufging,  bui  never- 
thtkss  th(  t.xiiUnft  fhcre  ii  ne(  tltrnai.  Noiv,  Hmv  is  if  then 
viih  IftfiSt  wk/>s*  fitN<  to  f/ay  tktrt  has  expirtd,  and  who  stt 
themsthxt  mmpelUd  to  f^et  down  and  gi>  out  onee  mare,  tkus  lo 
lemt  thr  pitasant  surroundings,  and  to  change  thtm  /or  a 
eoartfr  usorld  !     They  mun  feel  iiespair,  or  at  leati  dissalit- 

faaittn,  and  what  a^tut  t/u  disposition  ^  those  who  mist  tktm  T 
Or  must  it  be  eoneeived  thai  the  geltin/^  out  is  a  kind  of  pleasure 

for  tktm,  rather  in  the  way  nf  some  one  who  is  rising  from 
lakle  after  his  dinner  andfeeJs  no  desire  to  stay  anf  longer,  or 
who  has  heard  a/im  conart  or  atltndtd  any  other  pltasurt  of 
more  or  less  high  ehetraeler,  and  is  therefore  MaM^,  and  happy 
to  find  some  hard  loorh/or  his  reneivai  t    ( 1 899.) 

C.  W.  L.— This  question  displays  quite  a  cornic  miKonception 
of  all  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  heaven  world — in  fact,  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gruiitudc  to  Ihc  querent  for  lighlcning  the  grava 
columns  of  Thk  Vahas  to  this  exteriL 

Of  course  nobody  ev'cr  gets  /i/ase  in  Dvvachan,  and  nobody  ever 
feds  himself  "compelled  to  get  down  and  go  ouL"  Nor  does 
any  one  ever  Vnow  that  he  ts  about  to  exchange  his  blissful 
surrounding  for  those  of  n  coarser  world.  It  would  be  cjuiie 
impossible  that  he  should  know,  unk-ss  he  were  so  highly 
de^'elopcd  as  to  be  able  tn  carry  his  cnniiciousneRS  clear  through 
into  his  causal  body,  and  in  that  case  he  would  know  the  whole 
scheme  of  cvolutioTt,  .md  gladly  co-^jjieTate  in  it. 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  in  the  heaven-world  to  "miss" 
twotfaer,  for  he  will  have  bis  friends  always  around  him  whenever 
he  wishes  for  them,  quite  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  in  or 
out  of  incarnation.  The  whole  of  a  man's  life  on  that  plane  is 
simply  a  prolonged  experience  of  all  the  highest  happiness  of 
which  he  is  capable,  and  when  the  forces  which  are  actinj;  lo 
produce  this  condition  gradually  wear  themslel^^es  out,  the  man 
sinks  gently,  blissfully  into  unconsciousness  without  being  in  any- 
way awsuc  of  what  is  happening  to  him,  or  what  lies  before  him. 

1  fear  i(  must  be  sorrowfully  admitted  that  at  present  ihe 
qvtttioner  is  not  within  measurable  distance  of  any  comprehension 
of  the  state  of  the  facts.  One  can  but  recommer>d  him  to  read 
over  again  with  the  closest  attention  the  sixth  of  our  theoso- 
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"real";  and  until  this  is  deatiy  seen  utd  Cell,  Ibc  dMsdunic^ 
ggociarion  muat  seeni  nnre  or  Ics  of  afnud,  as  out  friend 
raddy  puts  it.  We  confttsc  ouneJv«s  bjr  ueadog  the  bo^  as  the' 
ralitjr,  and  the  SdTu  sooicthing  whtd)  "  ensods*  it— wUdi  aiaj 
dweO  io  it  or  leare  it— the  body  ia  atbcr  case  oaalccred  aod 
**  reaL"  That  which  is  ovr  fiiend  is,  in  real  truth,  his  ScU  aod  not 
his  bodj — astral  or  pbyscaL  It  is  the  coouDonpiaoe  of  oMralists 
■Dd  poets  bow  hnlc  man  reaUy  knows  of  his  dearest  bieod  or 
lover :  that  be  may  live  in  the  down  ccilationthip  with  wea  and 
women  for  a  wbote  life  long,  and  yet  be  aa  entire  stm^cr  to  their 
real  mind  and  bean,  and  this  is  becaose  the  body  At/ti  them.  If 
the  friendship  is  of  the  phy»cal  plane  only — a  tnaiter  of  mere 
pliysicml  conreniocc  or  pleasure,  then  tbeao<alled  friends  will  not 
meet  in  Dcrachan  at  all — their  connedion  is  not  "  real "  enough. 
Bui  if  there  h»x  been  spiritual  communion  down  here,  where  the 
pbydeal  v^l  of  matter  renders  recognition  so  hard,  tiwo,  surely, 
when  they  meet  wUhcui  the  reil  betvccn,  there  can  be  no  idea  oT 
"tDuskMi"— no  Tiaud"!  The  "  fnud  "  is  in  the  physical  plane, 
which  clogs  OUT  senses,  and  cknids  the  dear  sight  by  which  entities 
HI  Devachan  comprdend  each  other. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  diffictilty  which  our  querist  feds  has  not 
been  at  least  aggravaied  by  a  too  materialistic  exposition  of 
Devachan^that  in  trying  to  bring  it  down  to  omr  compcebension 
the  Seers  have  not  condescended  rather  too  far,  if  one  may  say  w 
without  offence.  We  are  led  to  p«cture  it  to  ourselves  as  a  sort  of 
glorifted  Summer  Land  where  wc  sit  surrounded  by  figures  of  our 
own  creation,  which  (says  the  O.  P.)  can't  be  "  real "  hecausc  the 
ociginaU  arc  living  all  the  time  down  on  earth.  From  the  ordinary- 
person's  pmnt  of  view,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this,  but  wc 
Theosophistx  should  know  better.  The  originals  are  mo/  living  on 
eanh — only  their  bodies  —that  is  what  we  are  apt  to  forget.  The 
tlighcT  Hgos  of  thofic  who  live  on  earth  arc  evrr  on  the  plane  of 
Devachan,  when  the  IJcv'achance  can  meet  them  in  an  intercoune 
UKomporably  more  real  than  anything  on  the  physical  plane.  And 
ihepictureof  the»oul,shut  iipina»ort<>rcelirn>m  the  world  outside, 
edifying  itself  with  dreams  of  the  good  it  would  do  or  the  marvels  of 
mtitic  or  painting  and  science  which  pass,  apparently  idly,  through 
Its  mind,  is  one  which,  whilst  good  for  a  first  rough  sketch,  tnust  not 
be  allowed  to  hang  as  a  weight  upon  our  higher  intuitions.  Our 
intercourse  with  our  friends,  living  or  dead,  on  the  devachanic 
plane,  b  no  looking  ai  [nctures  or  statues — no  question  of  "  illu* 
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SQcy  forms  "  or  o(  forms  at  0,11,  but  the  amwer  oT  sou)  to  •oul,  oat- 
[Mde  the  bounds  of  s[>ace  and  time.  When  out  mind  first  opens 
into  consciousntsa  in  the  "  fine  air  "  of  the  Heaven- world,  it  opens 
to  the  feeling  of  purfecl,  intense  If/isi,  which  for  the  time  is  enough 
for  it.  As  it  grows  a.  little  accustomed  to  its  new  existence,  it  feels 
around  for  thote  prcsenuos  who  made  the  joy  of  its  [)ast  nnh-Ufe. 
The  thought  is  a  call  to  tliem,  as  ttic)'  range  freely  in  the  space 
wlierc,  at  prcKiit.  the  new  comer  is  unable  to  go  to  tliein  ;  they 
come  about  it  as  the  blessed  souls  in  Paradise  swarmed  about 
Dante  with  the  joyous  cry,  "'  I-o,  here  a  new  companion  to  in- 
ctcum;  our  lovel"  And  whether  it  be  wiih  us  su  with  him,  that 
first  we  only  dimly  sense  ilieir  presence ;  then  know  them  by  tlieir 
lijfht,  too  dauling  for  earthly  eyes  to  behold  ;  aod,  finally,  when  (a* 
to  Arjuna)  new  eyes  and  new  sight  are  given  to  us,  are  able  to 
di-siinguisli  the  loved  form  and  gracious  air;  oc  however  it  may 
be,  uf  one  thing  we  arc  ecrUiin,  that  no  least  doabt  of  rea/i/y  will 
trouble  Ihc  perfection  of  the  "joy  of  our  lx>rd." 


Question  »oo. 

It  is  somttimts  sitUtd  hi  tht«S9plutal  i»(tkt  thai  fhe  lift  in  VemteAaH 
if  in  fntik  fulUr  linAmore  rruf  /Man  lift  un  thf  fik^stial  piane ; 
haw  is  tMi  peisiMe.  wktn  ail  that  a  man  ins  with  him  thirt 
art  sukftfiivf  itnaga  of  his /riendt^  whith  in  rta/i/y  art  mcrtiy 
his  aiim  thoHghl  Jorms  t    { 1900. ) 

C.  W,  L. — Ttiis  question  betrays  an  absolute  lack  of  compre- 
hension oftlie  real  eonditions  of  the  devachanic-  existence.  The 
images  are  something  very  much  more  than  mere  subjective  dreams, 
and  the  sMtement  as  to  iheir  greater  reality  is  absolutely  true, 
although  there  arc  circumstances  connected  with  it  which  arc 
difHcuU  to  realise  fully  down  here. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  keen  aflection  which  alone 
brings  one  man  into  the  Devaclian  of  another  is  a  very  powerful  force 
upon  tliese  liighcr  planea—a  force  which  reaches  up  to  the  Ego  of 
the  man  who  is  loved,  and  evokes  a  response  from  it.  Of  course 
the  vividness  of  that  response,  the  amount  of  life  and  energy  in  it, 
depends  on  the  development  of  the  Ego  of  the  loved  one,  but 
there  is  no  cxse  in  which  the  tei<ponse  is  not  a  perfectly  n^  one 
u  far  as  it  goes. 

Our   communion   with   and    our    knowledge    of   our    fricrKJs 
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down  here,  modi  as  thej  mean  10  us,  zre  in  reality  alwajm  exoeed- 
ingty  defeclitt,  for  eren  tn  ibe  rtry  rare  cases  wben  we  can  fed 
that  we  know  a  man  tiioroa|^y  and  all  ihrougli,  body  and  moL  it 
is  still  cmly  the  pan  of  him  which  u  in  manifestation  <m  these 
lower  planes  white  in  inotmaiion  that  we  can  know,  and  there  ts 
(xt  more  behind  in  the  real  Bgo  which  we  canooi  teaeh  ai  all. 
Of  course  the  Ego  oui  be  fitffy  reached  only  upon  Im  own  level  — 
one  of  the  aHlpa  subdivisions  of  the  memal  plane — but  at  least  we 
are  very  much  nearer  10  that  in  Devachan  than  wc  are  here,  and 
(bcrefore  under  fav>7urable  condition!!  we  could  there  know  eaor- 
ffloudly  rnorc  of  our  fTicrMl  than  would  ever  be  possible  her«,  while 
even  under  the  most  anfavourable  of  conditions  we  are  at  any  rate 
far  closer  to  the  reality  there  than  wc  have  ever  been  before. 

Two  ^tofs  haw  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  our  enqimy 
into  this  subject— the  decree  of  dcrelopmcnt  of  each  of  the 
parties  concerned.  If  the  man  in  De%'ach3n  has  strong  afTcciiun 
attd  some  derclopmcnt  in  spirituality,  he  will  form  a  clear  and 
fairly  perfect  thought-image  of  hb  friend  as  he  knew  him — an 
Image  through  which  at  tliat  levol  the  Ego  of  the  friend  coald 
express  binuelf  to  a  very  considcralrlc  extent.  Uut  in  nrder  to 
take  full  advantage  of  that  <^>portunity,  it  ii  neoeaaary  that  the  Ego 
of  the  rriend  should  himself  be  very  burly  advanced  in  erolution. 

We  eee,  thererore,  that  there  ate  two  reasons  for  which  the 
manifestation  may  be  imperfect  The  image  made  by  the  Dera- 
chaiice  inay  be  so  vague  and  indltcicjtti  that  the  friend,  even 
though  wctl.cvo1red,  may  be  able  to  make  very  little  use  of  it ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  even  when  a  good  image  h  made,  there 
may  not  be  suffi<ricnt  dcvdopmcni  on  the  fncnd's  pan  to  enable 
him  to  lake  due  advantage  of  it. 

Uut  in  any  and  every  case  the  Ego  of  the  friend  is  reached  by 
the  feding  of  affpciion,  and  whatever  may  be  its  stage  of  develop- 
ment it  at  once  responds  by  pouring  itself  forth  into  the  iinagc 
which  has  been  made.  The  extent  to  which  the  true  man  can 
expKM  hiiiiKlf  through  it  depends  on  (he  two  faaors  above 
mentioned  —the  kind  of  image  which  is  made  tn  the  finl  ptacc^ 
and  how  much  Ego  there  is  to  <:xpms  in  the  second;  but  even 
the  feeblest  ima^c  that  can  be  made  is  at  any  rate  on  the  tnenul 
pbne,  and,  therefore,  far  easier  for  the  Ego  to  reach  than  is  a 
physical  body  two  whole  planes  lower  down. 

If  the  friend  who  !«  loved  is  still  alive,  he  will,  of  course,  be 
imtirely  unaware  down  here  on  the  physical  plane  that  his  true  ttelf 
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It  tb^C^fing  this  additional  manifestation,  but  that  in  no  way  aflecta 
ttttlkct  that  that  niDLnifeststion  b  a  more  real  one  and  conuins  a 
nearer  approximation  to  his  true  self  than  this  lower  one,  which  is 
all  that  most  of  us  can  as  yet  see. 

It  is  sometiines  objected  thai  since  a  man  may  well  enter  into 
the  devTichanic  life  of  several  of  his  departed  friends  at  onc^  be 
must  thus  be  simultaneously  niaiiifesting  himself  in  all  these  various 
forms,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  managing  a  physical  body  down  here. 
So  he  is,  but  that  conception  presents  no  difficulty  to  anyone  who 
understands  the  relation  of  the  diScicnl  planes  to  one  ajiothcr ;  it 
is  just  as  easy  for  him  to  manifest  himself  in  several  devachanic 
inures  at  once  as  it  is  for  u»  to  be  simultaneously  conscious  of 
preuure  of  several  difTerent  articles  against  different  parts  of  our 
body.  The  relation  of  one  plane  to  another  is  like  that  of  one 
dimension  to  another ;  no  number  of  units  of  the  lower  dimeniion 
can  ever  equal  one  of  the  higher,  and  in  just  the  same  way  no 
number  of  dc»i»rhanic  matiif«tnlirtns  cotild  exhau:>t  the  power  of 
ri'spnnse  in  the  Ef^o  above.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  certain  that 
such  rnanifc&lations  afford  him  an  api>rcciable  additional  oppor- 
tunity for  development  on  tlie  mental  plane. 

Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tlicory  that  Hevauhan  is  an  illusion 
is  merely  the  result  of  a  misconception,  and  shows  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  its  condition<>  and  pusbibililies ;  the  iruili  is 
that  the  higher  we  rise  the  nearer  we  draw  to  the  one  reality. 


QtlKSTION  aio. 

HietU'fin  two  earl  A  Ihvs  nv  havt  fiftten  eenturits  «f  the  tnagnifi- 
(tnt  mtHtat  adivity  of  tfu  devathanie  ptant,  whtrt  fkought 
moves  io  vtry  much  fatter  than  it  does  down  here,  and  U  is  fv 
mueh  easier  to  learn  and  to  develc^,  aught  tee  not  to  it  aery 
mtuh  bitter  and  greater  than  we  are  when  we  return  to  earth 
at  the  end  o/suek  a  period  1    (1903.) 

C.  W.  L.— That  is  perfectly  true;  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  Ego  does  make  very  conwdcrable  progress  between  life  and 
life  as  soon  as  he  has  begun  to  realise  anything  of  his  iiigber 
pofflibilities.  Very  much  of  this  improvement  does  not  show 
itself  on  the  physical  plane,  and  cannot  in  tlie  nature  of  things  do 
80  as  yet;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  there,  and  if  we  were  to  examine 
the  causal  body  of  a  man  at  intervals  of  five  or  ten  thousand 
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yean,  as  we  followed  ihe  )in«  of  his  evolution,  w«  could  not  EaQ  to 
be  struck  with  thv  very  great  sdvaDcemcnt  whicb  w&s  showtt. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  are  making  a  mistake  when  <re  import  into 
this  question  the  consideration  of  our  ideas  of  tini«.  since  the 
rcAl  development  of  the  Ivgo  is  taking  place  very  largely  on  i^ncs 
to  which  this  idea  does  not  ap[4jr. 


QuESTioK  an. 

JVo  satitjiutory  reason  has  ever  heeti  given  for  /ke  en&rm&wsfy  Iffng 
period  assigned  to  devaeianie  fife.  Canfidering  the  immots< 
rapidity  with  whieh  thought  must  move  on  its  own  plane,  il  does 
not  tttm  poisibit  that  tlu  results  of  even  a  long  and  frvitful 
turtklije (outd fill nxn  one  year  of  Deva^haitf  so  that  surely 
the  heavenlife  must  be  very  mtuh  sh»r1er  than  is  generajfy 
supposed.     Can  any  information  be  siven  as  to  iAitt    (1900.) 

C.  W.  L.— The  idea  as  to  the  duration  of  Devaclum  expressed 
in  the  question  docs  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  cases  so  far 
observed.  Ii  it  quite  true  that  thought  moves  ver)'  rapidly  on  it« 
own  plane,  but  there  is  such  an  infinity  of  it  to  motre  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  its  speedy  exhaustion. 

We  hiirdiy  ^et  a  full  and  correct  view  of  tiie  conditioni  of  a 
pctson  in  the  hcavcn-world  if  we  think  of  him  as  going  over  and 
over  again  the  tifijo^menia  or  thoughts  of  his  eanh-life.    One  would 
rather  say  that  this  mental  plane  is  itself  a  kind  of  reflection  of 
the  Divine  Mind — a  store-house  from  which  the  person  enjoying^ 
Derachim  is  able  to  draw  according  to  the  power  of  his  own 
tlioughls  and  aspirations  generated  during  the  earth-life  and  the 
astral  life.     It  is  not  so  much  his  own  thought  and  aspiratiooi 
which  taltes  so  long  in  its  expression,  as  the  magnificent  fulness* 
of  the  response  which  this  application  of  his  draws  down  from  the 
infinity  of  the  IMvine  Miitd. 

So  that  even  out  of  what  seems  to  us  quite  an  ordinary  life 
this  long  period  of  devachanic  bliss  is  produced,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  some  great  saint  or  holy  otk  who  for  some  reason  stilt 
takes  his  Devachan  instead  of  renouncing  it,  the  period  becomes 
enormously  longer.  Jt  nuy  be  remembered  ih.it  Madami 
Blavntsky  stated  iliat  the  Devacbao  of  Plato  would  last  for  tei 
^thousand  years  at  least,  and  that  the  exoteric  Buddhist  book 
•cak  of  a  period  of  134,000  yean  of  Dcvachan  as  followii^ 
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upon  one  of  the  carth>lives  of  the  Bodhisattwa,  taken  under  iKc 
title  or  ilie  Great  King  of  Glory. 

The  questioner  may  be  assured  t)iiil  lo  all  lliose  who  investigate 
this  menul  pUnc,  the  wonder  U  not  tliai  it  shoukl  lakv  firtcen 
hundred  years  to  exhaim  ihe  share  of  it  which  one  man  is  able 
to  gr»p,  but  rather  thai  anything  ihort  of  infinity  should  be 
stifficieni  to  express  »  bliss  so  wide-spreading  and  so  many-sided. 

QlTCSTtOM   213. 

Are  thtrt  any  alternate  stales  i/t  Devachan  cerreifvHding  to  imr 
sJeefing  anJ  loaieingT     (1899.) 

C.  W.  L. — No;  the  only  waking  in  Devnch-in  it  the  slow 
dawning  of  tts  wonderful  bli^s  upun  the  miod-scnsc  as  the  man 
enters  upon  his  life  on  that  plane,  tnA  the  only  Kleepiog  ts  tbe 
equally  gradual  sinking  into  happy  unconsdousness  when  the  long 
term  of  thut  lite  .it  last  ccimev  10  an  cn<l.  Devuchan  was  once 
desoibed  to  us  in  the  beginning  as  a  son  of  prolongation  of  all 
the  hap{>ic$t  hours  of  a  man's  life  niagnific-d  a  hurwircd-fold  in 
bliss ;  and  although  thai  definition  leaves  much  to  be  deitrud  (as 
iadecd  all  phyaical-plane  definitions  must)  it  still  comea  far  nearer 
to  the  truth  than  the  questioner's  idea  of  day  oud  night  There 
is  LiidetMl  what  »xins  an  infinity  of  variety  tn  the  happitiess  of 
Devachan;  but  the  chanj^es  of  sleeping  and  waking  form  no  part 
of  iu  plan. 


Question  a  13. 

If  befort  inUrinf^  tht  dtvashanit  fMnf  the  dtsirt  hoJy  disintfgratts, 
surtiy  the  indimJuaJity  must  still  bt  (tmsmus  oj  tvU.  inasmucA 
as  tAe  hftUst  wmtpfwns  <^  ansdous  (>liss  art  attained  by 
the  kHMvletlgt  i>/  evil,  or  an  hrottgki  abeut  by  selfishnett. 
w/iieh  entails  a  kneteledgt  «f  stif,  or  in  other  teordi  desire  ; 
and  if  eontaans  to  far  ntuil  &U«  he  <onuieHS  of  tke  terribie 
ecils  ytt  mnOMi^Mered,  and  Ihenfort  patentiaUy  futssfssid.  Is 
this  nfrrectl     (1900.) 

V.  M. — Leavii^  aside  the  purely  technkat  answer  to  the 
questiod,  I  should  like  to  remark  that  one  of  its  propositioiu  seems 
scarcely  well  taken.     The  querent  says  that  "  the  loftieat  conccp- 
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tions  of  conscious  bliss  aru  atuined  by  tlic  IcnowlMlge  or«vil,  or 
ttre  bTOiighl  about  by  selfishness  which  entails  a  knowledge  of  self 
or  in  other  words  de»n."  This  statement  I  rcj^rd  as  not  quite 
correct,  if  wc  lalce  it  in  itK  general  surface  meaning  tiuch  as  seems 
imptiod  here.  Only  a  much  deeper  intention  might  lend  truth  to 
the  Mserlion. 

I  mean  this.  We  down  here,  Umtted  in  consciousness,  limited 
in  knowl'cdge,  and  limited  \n  true,  unselfish  love  and  devotion  to 
cnch  other's  interests  and  evolution,  are  apt  to  regard  this  or  that 
action,  word,  or  opinion,  utlicr  as  evil  or  as  good.  This  means 
only  thitt  the  visible  side  of  that  nianife-itacion  does  not  square 
with  lh(!  end  and  line  of  evolution  of  our  neighbour's  sphere  of 
cxisten<:i:  imd  activity  which  tet  are  able  to  see  and  comprehend. 
But  broadening  our  power  of  understanding  and  (expanding  our 
laculty  of  knowledge  and  love,  we  soon  find  thai  what  seemed  evil 
with  reference  to  the  small  visibilities  that  our  sighl  is  able  to 
compats,  becomes  useful  and  helpful — maybe  even  good — with 
regard  lo  wider  stretches  of  vision,  and  tliat  the  old  saying  holds 
good,  that  all  is  well  that  ends  well.  In  ihis  light  wc  are  able  to 
see  the  profound  truth  of  the  adage  that  fmti  comptttuirx  est 
hut  ^rdaamr. 

To  the  perfectly  opened  vision — it  seems  to  me— the  "  evil  *'  is 
still  known  and  seen,  hut  not  »»  before.  Evil  is  realised  as  evil 
only  in  its  smaller  connections,  but  the  broader  view  transmutes 
that  smaller  <n-il  at  the  same  time  into  mere  links — useful  and 
necessiry — in  the  great  chain  of  the  evolving  life,  resulting  in  a 
most  glorious  and  lofly  end.  To  him  who  icalises  all  this,  evil 
cannot  longer  appear  as  such,  as  he  knows  that  evil  is  a  thing  of 
the  sheaths  and  not  of  the  inticrmost  self,  a  passing,  temporal, 
mly&vic  clothing,  which  screens  the  inner  life,  but  forms  no  part 
of  its  esEKntial  being.  One  of  ihc  highest  cx[>ieKsion8  of  this 
ennobling  truth  is  in  the  Siagavad  GU&  (x.  34.  36):  "And  all- 
devouring  death  am  I  ;  I  am  the  gambling  of  die  rogue,"  Such 
is  also  the  teaching  of  that  priceless,  though  too  Utile  known  book, 
the  Too  Te  King,  of  which  as  yet  no  faithful  and  truly  spiritual 
translation  exists  in  English.  Compare  for  instance  Chapter  38,  if 
pouible,  ia  Victor  von  Strauss'  German  rendering. 

To  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  said  chapter,  translated  almost 
'  Uterally  from  the  text : 

I.  High  virtue,  no  virtue: 

>.  Therefore  it  has  virtue. 
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3.  Low  virtue  loses  virlua  not 

4.  Therefore  wiltiuul  virtue. 

5.  Higb  virtue  is  aclionless,  but  not  for  the  action. 

6.  Low  vinue  act«,  but  it  is  for  ttic  action. 

Which  iiiuans ;  Hi^b  vtitue  loses  even  the  cQn.tcioiisne»s  uf  its 
own  excellence ;  for  iting  virtue,  having  become  one  with  virtue 
it  hat  no  virtue ;  thai  is  why  it  a,  truly  virtuous.  But  luw  virtue 
docs  not  lose  the  consciousness  of  being  rirtuous,  it  has  virtue 
and  so  is  impelled  to  bteamt  jiuch  ilsdf,  remaining  x  Hubject  in 
contradistinction  to  its  object,  vis. :  virtue.  I'bureJ'ore  it  is  only  a 
secoitdary  virtuouKiieiis.  And  thus  high  virtue  acts  not,  because 
it  is  not  the  virtuous  one  who  act^  but  it  is  (!u  one  viriut  ilirough 
and  within  him,  whose  action  be  expresses  ("Father,  thy  will  be 
done"),  wheteas  low  virtue  aci»  not  merely  u  a  passive  though 
willir^  a(jcnt  of  virtue  itself,  but  on  account  of  virtue's  beautiful 
shetiihs,  the  indiudual  pleasure  found  in  doing  uhut  is  ^ood 
And  noble. 

And  thin  high  virtue  is  truly  nn  imaginable  idea),  wherein  all 
knowledge  of  evil  as  such  completely  falls  away,  so  that,  realising 
ihLf,  we  will  find  oursclveis  able  tO  form  those  "  loftiest  conceptions 
of  conscious  bliss  "  which  are  ait/ "attained  by  the  knowledge  of 
evil,  or  are  brought  about  by  idGtlincss  which  entails  a  knowledge 
of  self,  or  in  other  words  desire."  This  is  what  has  been  taught 
so  completely  in  ilie  iihogiwaJ  Giid  and  7ao  Tt  King,  and  lliis 
is  that  same  Voga  on  wliich  Mrs.  Besant  lays  so  much  ntiess. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  primary  virtue  iii 
within  direct  reach  for  U3  common  mortals,  or  that  Uiit  secondary 
virtue  itself  is  to  bo  despised  instead  of  bcinf;  valm^  at  its 
high  wortli,  nor  do  I  want  to  dist-uss  whethtT  the  individuality,  in 
Oevachan  or  before  it,  is  conscious  of  evil  in  the  same  narrow  and 
limited  way  as  ordinary  nionals  in  the  flesh ;  the  only  thing  I 
wanted  to  draw  aitcntion  to,  is  thai  of  conscious  bliss  and  virtue 
there  may  be  formed  even  a  loftier  conception  than  the  "  loftiest  " 
described  in  the  query  to  which  I  append  these  words. 

A.  A.  W. — Our  querist  has  confounded  two  very  different 
tiling — the  yif/i'fl^  of  bliss,  and  the  eonctption  of  bliss  formed  by 
the  mind.  We  must  remember  thai  "  bliss "  belongs,  in  its  own 
tuture,  to  a  plane  above  the  mind.  It  i«  the  Buddhic  body  which 
is  the  true  Body  of  Bliss ;  and  the  mind,  in  forming  its  conception 
of  it,  is  only  doing  its  bc»t  to  ouikc  intelligible  to  itself  something 
which  is  really  bcj-ond  its  reach.    This  il  seems  only  able  to  do 
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by  way  of  excliuioii.  It  brings  before  its  new  all  the  evils  it  can 
think  of,  and  says,  "  BUsk  is  thai  which  has  none  of  these."  And 
as  long  as  tliis  i»  all  the  conception  it  has,  it  is  perfectly  true,  that 
it  depends  wholly  upon  the  Icnowledge  of  the  evils  so  excluded., 
Bui  this  is  not  any  cv-^l  knawledgt  of  bliss ;  it  is  only  the  conception,! 
the  imagination  of  something  quite  beyond  all  knowledge  in  the 
physical  bmin-mind  :  and  it  pasf^es  with  the  kdma-manas  which 
has  foinivd  it,  with  the  earthly  sights  and  sounds  which  have  given 
joy  to  the  Ego  whilst  in  the  fle^h. 

The  bliss  which  Roods  the  sottl  on  the  higher  planes  is  not  this 
merely  negative  conception  of  the  intellect — not  a.  removal  of  evil, 
but  the  positive,  actual  bliss  itself,  as  independent  of  all  conditions! 
of  the  mind  us  the  light  of  hcavc-n  is ;  you  du  not  ^ain  il  by 
reasoning,  you  feel  it  You  have  not  to  remember  either  the  evil 
or  thr  good  of  your  past  life  in  order  to  feel  it ;  it  is  something 
quit^t  independent  of  all  pleasure  in  thinking  of  piut  performance 
ot  fututc  hslp  for  humanity,  of  all  the  mental  enjoyments  of  the 
devachanic  state.  Perhaps  the  joyous  feeling  of  perfect  physical 
health  and  strength  cotnes  nearest  to  an  intelligible  analogy  on 
this  plane. 


QttKSTtOK  ai4. 

iVould  ait  ar{4pa  devathaitee  he  a>Hicient  of  the  r&pa  levels ;  and 
tould  he  fonsaataiy  enter  the  tkovghl-jorm  of  htmseif,  made  by 
atu^fur,  and  teaeh  f    (189S.) 

C.  W.  L.-  This  would  entirely  depend  upon  the  le»el  which 
he  himself  had  reached.  On  the  third  sub-plane,  and  even  in  the 
lower  part  of  ilic  second,  his  consciousness  ofihcsub-ptanca  below 
him  would  slill  \ie  dim,  mid  hiA  action  in  the  thought  form  largely 
instinctive  and  autom^itic.  But  as  soon  as  he  got  well  into  the 
second  sub-plane  tiis  vision  would  rapidly  become  dearer,  and  he 
would  recognise  the  thotaght-forms  with  pleasure  as  vehicles 
through  which  he  was  able  to  express  more  of  liimsclf  in  certain 
vaysthan  he  cotiiti  through  his  personality. 

The  only  rase  in  which  the  suggestion  of  the  questioner  is  fatly 
Uuv,  however,  is  that  of  a  Master  or  Initiate  whose  causal  body 
fiinctions  in  ihe  mngnific<-nl  light  and  splendour  of  the  highc 
nrflpa  level.  lib  consciousness  b  instantaneously  and  peifccd] 
active  at  any  pc»nt  in  the  lower  divisions  to  which  he  wills  to  direct 
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it,  and  h«,  thereTorev  can  intentionally  project  additional  energy 
into  such  a  thought-Ebnn  when  he  iiishea  to  use  it  for  ilie  purpose 
of  teaching, 


QuKsnoM  St 5. 

It  an  Ego  at  any  tirnt  during  t/u  ptriod  in  DevaeMan  MHsdinu  itj 
th€  nature  of  its  next  tartkUfi}    (1898.) 

C  W.  L. — If  the  ordinary  life  in  Devacban  is  nneant— ihe  long 
period  of  bliss  spent  upon  one  or  other  of  the  rQpa  levels — then 
the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative,  for  that  life  is  merely  a  pro- 
longation under  the  happic:<i  auspices  of  the  more  spiritual  part  of 
the  existence  of  the  last  iicrsonality ;  and  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  here  in  the  West,  that  personality  would  be  entirely  unaware 
that  it  had  to  be  bom  again. 

But  after  the  period  of  what  vre  usually  call  l>evachan  \%  uver, 
there  is  still  another  phase  of  cwsience  for  the  E({o  before  it  is  re- 
bom  on  earth,  and  though  in  the  case  of  most  people  this  atnge  is 
a  comparatively  short  one,  we  must  not  ignore  it  if  wc  wish  to  have 
a  complete  conception  of  man's  superphysical  life. 

Wc  arc  perpetually  misunderstanding  the  life  of  man  I>ccau5c 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  partial  view  of  it,  and  entirely  dis- 
regarding MS,  real  nature  and  object.  We  generally  look  at  it,  in 
fact,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  physical  body,  and  not  in  the 
least  fn3m  that  uf  the  true  Kgo;  and  wc  therefore  get  the  whole  thing 
utterly  out  uf  proportion.  Bach  mnvcmeni  of  the  Ego  towards 
these  lower  planes  and  back  is  in  reality  a  vast  circular  sweep :  we 
take  a  little  fragment  of  Ihc  lower  arc  of  this  ciick-  and  regard  it 
as  a  straight  line,  attaching  quite  undue  inniorlance  to  its  begin- 
ning and  ending,  while  the  real  turning-point  of  the  circle  naturally 
'entirely  escapes  us. 

Think  of  the  matter  for  a  moment  as  it  must  seem  to  the  true 
man  on  his  own  plane,  as  soon  as  he  b^ins  to  be  at  alt  clearly 
conscious  there.  In  obedience  to  the  desife  for  manifestation 
which  he  finds  within  him,  which  is  impressed  upon  him  b)-  that 
law  of  evolution  which  is  the  will  of  the  I.^os,  he  copies  the 
action  of  that  Logos  by  pouring  himself  forth  into  lower  planes. 

In  the  course  of  this  process  he  clothes  him!»etr  with  matter  of 
the  various  planes  into  which  he  posies — mental,  astral  and  physical 
in  turn,  all  the  white  steadily  prcssinj;  outward,     'llirough  the 
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earlier  jian  of  that  little  fragment  of  existence  on  the  phjrstcal 
plane,  which  we  call  his  lif^  the  outward  force  is  still  stiong,  bul 
at  about  the  rniiltllc  of  it,  in  ordinary  cases,  that  force  become* 
exhausted,  and  the  great  inward  sweep  begins. 

Not  that  tlioe  is  any  sudden  or  violent  change,  for  Uiis  ia  not 
an  angle,  but  siill  part  of  the  cun-c  of  the  same  circle — exactly 
concsponding  lo  the  nioniem  of  aphelion  in  a  planet's  course^ 
toun<]  its  orbic.  Yet  it  is  the  real  turning  point  of  that  little 
cycle  of  evolution,  though  with  us  it  is  usually  not  tnarkcd  in  any 
way.  In  the  old  Indian  scheme  of  lilc  it  wot  marked  as  the  end 
of  the  ^riAas/Ma  or  householder  period  of  the  man's  earthly 
existence. 

Frotn  this  point  there  should  be  nothing  but  a  steady  drawing 
inward  of  the  whole  force  of  the  man,  and  his  attention  ought  to 
be  more  and  more  withdrawn  from  mere  earthly  ihingi,  and  con- 
centrated on  those  cifhijjhcr  pliuies — from  which  we  at  once  »ee 
how  exceedingly  ill-adapted  to  real  progress  arc  the  modem  con- 
ditions of  European  life. 

The  poini  at  which  the  man  drops  his  physical  body  is  not  al 
Specially  important  one  in  this  arc  of  evolution — by  do  means  so" 
important  is  the  next  change,  which  we  might  call  his  death  on 
the  astral  plane  and  his  binh  on  that  of  Devachan,  although - 
really  it  is  simply  the  transfer  of  the  consciousness  from  astral< 
matter  to  devachanic matter  in  thecour:ic  of  the  same  steady  with- 
drawal of  which  we  bare  already  spoken. 

The  final  result  of  the  life  is  known  only  when  in  that  process  of 
withdrawal  the  cnnsciousncss  i.'i  once  more  centred  in  the  Ego 
alone  on  hi»  own  arft  pa -devachanic  lc%-cl ,  then  it  is  seen  what  new 
qualities  he  has  acquired  in  the  course  of  that  particular  little  cycle 
of  his  evolution.  At  that  time  also  a  glimpse  of  the  life  as  a 
whole  is  obtained  ;  the  Kgo  has  for  a  monient  a  flash  of  clearer 
consciousness,  in  which  he  sees  the  results  of  the  life  just  completed,  < 
and  something  of  what  will  follow  from  it  in  his  next  birth. 

This  glimpse  is,  petliaps,  wliai  was  in  the  ni  ind  of  the  questioner  ; 
in  any  case  it  is  the  nearest  approach  which  wc  find  in  the  soul^ 
piOSt-tHOrUm  history  to  the  consciousness  about  which  he  enquires.' 
It  can  hardly  be  said  to  involve  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
next  incarnation,  except  in  the  vaguest  and  most  general  sense ; 
no  doubt  the  main  object  of  the  coming  life  would  be  seen,  but 
the  vision  H'uuld  lie  chicHy  valuable  to  the  Ego  as  a  lesson  in  the 
karmic  result  of  hi&  action  in  the  past.    It  offers  him  an  oppor- 
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t  unity,  of  which  he  takes  more  or  less  advantage  according  to  the 
sugc  of  development  to  which  he  has  already  sttaincd. 

At  first  be  mtikcs  little  of  it,  since  lie  is  but  veiy  dimly  con- 
scious iuid  very  poorly  fitted  to  apprehend  facts  and  their  varied 
inter-relations ;  but  gradually  hij  power  to  appreciate  what 
lie  see&  increases,  and  later  the  ability  comers  to  rcnicmbcr  such 
Bashes  at  the  cn<i  of  previous  lives,  and  to  compare  tiieni,  and  so 
to  estimate  the  proyre&s  which  he  is  making  along  the  road  which 
he  has  10  ira verse 


(JitlBSTION   2(6. 

Thms^fn  teaehts :  firstly,  that  »ach  unit  must  pass  ihrcugh  an 
averagt  numbtr  of  tarth'Uvts ;  utvndly,  thai  a  i>ery  lengtktmd 
/fftwAoH  is  tAe  reward  t>f  the  mort  highly  dtviloftd  tnttties ; 
thirty,  that  a  comHoiit  rtnuttdalian  of  the  blisi  0/  Devatkam, 
and  a  rapid  return  to  carth-h/t,  is  to  be  dtjirtd.  fJcnif  can 
Ihest  Ikrte  be  rtioitditd  t  Lhes  it  Httt  appear  that  the  higher  a 
mai^s  s/aifdardt  and  aims  in  tarlk-itfe,  tkt  longjcr  is  his  rtai 
profrtts  delayed — eireit  though  granted  that  spirittta!  teaching 
is  part  »J  tht  dfOathanie  Irainingi    (189S.) 

C  W.  L.^When  these  statemems  arc  properly  understood  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  sort  of  contradictioa  between  them. 
No  definite  number  of  earth-lives  is  arbitrarily  fixed  through 
which  an  entity  ntHit  pass;  but,  considering  the  level  which  had 
been  reached  by  the  rarious  classes  of  piifis  before  their  entry  on 
the  stage  of  this  world,  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that  oiany  lives 
would  necessarily  pass  before  there  could  be  any  possibility  of 
sufficient  (levL-lopniL-nt  to  put  them  within  measurable  distance 
of  entry  upon  tlic  Path,  and  in  this  sense  the  statcioeni  is  true. 
Just  in  the  same  vay  we  might  say  that  an  average  number  of 
years  must  pass  before  a  baby  rfitains  the  height  of  5vc  feet,  and 
the  truth  of  that  general  siatemcnl  is  in  no  way  afTccicd  by  the 
fact  that  some  children  grow  much  more  quickly  thaii  others. 

The  questioner  will  be  much  more  likely  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
understanding  uf  the  dcvachanic  condition  if  he  looks  upon  it  as 
the  necessary  result  of  the  eaith-tife,  rather  than  as  its  reward. 
In  tiie  course  of  his  physical  existence  a  man  »eU  in  mution  by 
his  higher  thoughts  and  aspirations  vhat  maybe  described  as  a 
certain  amount  of  spinlual  force,  which  wili  react  upon  him  when 
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he  reaches  the  devachanic  plane.  If  there  be  but  little  of  this 
force,  it  will  be  comparatively  fioon  exhausted,  and  the  Derachan 
wfll  be  a  ubort  one ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  has  been 
generated,  a  corresponding  space  of  time  »-ill  be  needed  for  its 
full  working,  and  the  Devnchan  will  bt;  very  greatly  jnolonged. 

It  is  therefore  quite  true  that  as  a  man  develops  in  spirituality 
his  devachanic  periods  become  longer,  but  the  statement  tliat  his 
progress  is  thereby  delayed  is  entirely  untrue.  On  the  contrary, 
for  all  but  vcr^-  highly-advanced  persons  the  devjichanic  period  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  it  ix  only  under  its  conditions  that  their 
aspirations  can  be  developed  into  faculty,  their  experiences  into 
wisdom;  and  the  progress  which  ti  thus  made  by  the  ^o,  the 
real  man,  is  far  greater  than  would  he  possible  if  by  some  miracle 
he  was  enabled  to  remain  in  physical  incarnalion  for  the  entire 
period.  If  it  were  otherwise,  obviously  the  whole  law  of  nature 
would  Miiliify  itself,  for  the  nearer  it  came  to  the  attainnieiit  of  its 
peat  object,  the  more  determined  and  formidable  would  he  its 
efforts  to  defeat  itself — hardly  a  reasonable  view  to  take  of  n  law 
which  we  know  to  be  am  expression  of  the  most  exalted  wisdom  t 

With  regard  to  the  third  point — the  renunciation  of  Devachan 
and  the  rapid  reincarnation— there  seems  to  lit;  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding.  One  quite  frequently  hears  membrrs  of  our 
Society  talking  about  it  in  an  airy  sort  of  way,  as  though  a  man 
had  only  to  know  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  course  in  order  to  he 
able  Bt  once  to  adopt  it.  .Apiwri-ndy  tticy  have  not  yet  realised 
the  perfect  justice  of  the  <ireat  Law,  which  permits  no  man  to 
renounce  blindly  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  nor  to  depart  from 
The  ordinary  course  of  evolution  unlewi  and  until  it  is  certain  that 
such  departure  will  be  for  his  ultimate  benefit. 

The  mailer  is  bj-  no  means  so  simple.  Be  it  d«irly  undentood 
tliat  no  one  can  renotincc  the  bliss  of  fJevachan  until  he  has 
experienced  it  during  earth-life— until  he  is  suflWit-riily  developed 
(o  bu  able  to  raise  his  consciousness  to  that  plani',  and  bring  back 
with  him  into  physical  existence  a  cUar  and  full  memory  of  that 
gloT)-  which  so  far  transcends  all  terrestrial  Conception. 

The  man  who  wishes  to  perffrrm  this  great  feat  must  therefore 
work  with  tlie  most  intense  earnestness  to  make  himself  a  wortliy 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  those  who  help  the  world— must  throw 
himself  with  the  most  devoted  fervour  into  labour  for  the  spiritual 
good  of  others,  not  arrogantly  assuming  that  he  is  already  fit  for 
so  great  an  honour,  hut  rather  humbly  hoping  that,  perhaps,  after  a 
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life  or  two  of  strenuou*  effort  liis   Master  may  tell  him  that  tlie 
time  has  come  when  to  him  also  this  may  tie  a  possibility, 

Ab  in  this  case,  so  in  nuny  others  if  people  who  imagine 
they  have  discovered  a  contradiction  in  the  teachinRs  of  the 
Wisdom-Religion,  wjuld  bui  wail  awhile  and  study  more 
dee-ply,  they  would  find  that  on  closer  examination  the  contra- 
diction diiuippeirs,  and  that  in  fact  it  !iad  existed  only  in  their 
own  mi  apprehension. 

M.  S. — In  the  above  aaiwer,  it  is  staled  ihnt  no  one  can 
renounce  the  bliss  of  Dcvachan  until  he  has  not  only  experienced 
il  daring  eaith-life,  bwl  can  bring  bncic  into  physical  existence  n 
clear  and  full  memory  of  it.  I  hare  beard  the  contrary  of  this 
given  as  theoxopliicnl  teaching,  and  liave  aup^iosed  ihat  realiitn- 
lion  when  in  the  astral  body  would  be  safticient :  am  I  wrong  in 
lias,  or  is  there  an  exception  to  ttie  rule  indicated  ? 

C.  W.  L. — M.  S.  is  not  wrong;  there  is  such  an  exception  as 
is  described,  btii  since  it  comes  into  operation  only  in  a  few  very 
special  cases,  no  reference  was  made  to  it  in  the  general  slaiement 
contvnL-d  in  the  previous  answer.  Indeed,  but  for  the  fact  that 
niisapprehcnsicm  hai  tvidently  arisen  in  the  minds  of  sonic  who 
have  been  permitted  to  know  something  of  the  exception  (as  is 
shown  by  the  question  under  consideration),  1  should  myself  have 
constdercd  it  hardly  a  subject  for  mention  in  a  paper  which 
circulates  unreservedly  through  our  Society.  Bui  s.ince  the 
question  b  raised  it  may  be  as  well  to  settle  It  so  far  as  may  wisely 
be  done  in  print. 

The  general  rule  is  undoubtedly  as  was  staled  in  the  previous 
answer  —that  no  one  i%  in  a  position  to  rcrtourve  IVvachan  until 
he  has  experienced  it  daring  canhlife— until  he  is  Bufficiraitly 
developed  to  be  able  to  raUe  his  consdousnctt  to  that  ptan^  and 
bring  back  with  him  a  clear  and  full  memorj'  of  its  bHss  and 
Its  Elory. 

A  little  thought  will  make  obvious  the  reason  and  the  justice  of 
this.  Il  might  be  said  that  snce  it  is  the  profireu  of  the  Ego 
which  ii  really  in  ijucstiun,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  him  to  under- 
stand on  bis  own  plane  the  desirability  of  making  the  sacriltce  of 
derachanic  bliss,  and  then  to  compel  bis  lower  self  to  ta  In 
accordance  with  his  demion.  Vet  that  vtould  not  be  just,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  devachanic  bliss  on  the  rflpa  levels,  tbot^h  it 
belongs  to  the  Ego,  belongs  to  him  only  as  manifewled  thro«i^h 
his  perronaHty ;  it  is  the  ti/c  of  that  personality  that  is  tarried  on 
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in  T>evachnn,  tviiii  alt  itn  Tainillai  jienonitl  sinTuun<lin);s.  And  90 
before  the  renunciation  of  all  this  can  Ulcft  pUce,  that  personality 
must  naiiac  clearly  what  it  b  that  is  being  gtven  up ;  tbe  lower 
mind  must  be  in  accord  with  tiie  bjgher  on  this  subject. 

Now  such  realisation  obviously  involves  tlie  possession  during 
earth-life  of  a.  consciousness  on  the  detachanic  plane  equivalent 
to  that  which  the  pemun  in  question  would  have  after  death.  But 
it  must  be  icmenibercd  Chat  the  evolution  of  consciousness  lakes 
place  from  below  upward,  as  it  were,  and  that  the  comparatiTcly 
undeveloped  majority  of  mankind  are  elTectively  conscious  as  yet 
only  in  the  phyMcnl  body.  Their  asUal  bodies  are  for  the  meet 
part  siitl  shapeless  and  uno^anised — bridges  of  communication 
indeed  between  the  Ego  and  its  physical  vesture,  and  even  vehicles 
for  the  reception  of  senKaliun,  but  in  no  sense  as  yet  iiiilnintent* 
in  the  hand  of  tlic  real  man  or  adequate  expressions  of  his  future 
povrerg  un  that  plane. 

In  the  more  advanced  races  of  mankind  we  fiiKl  the  astral  body 
much  more  developed,  and  the  cunsciousncss  in  it  in  many  ca^cs 
fairly  complete  potentially,  though  even  then  in  mini  coses  the 
man  is  entirely  aclf-centrcd— comctous  of  his  own  thoughts 
mainly,  and  but  little  of  his  actual  suiroundiri|[£.  To  advance 
still  further,  some  few  of  those  who  have  taken  up  the  study  of 
occultism  have  been  regularly  awakened  on  that  plane,  and  have 
therefore  entered  upon  the  full  me  of  their  astral  faculties,  atul  are 
deriving  in  many  ways  great  benefit  therefrom. 

It  docs  not,  however,  necessarily  follow  that  such  men  should 
at  first,  or  even  for  some  considerable  time,  remember  upon  tl>e 
physical  plane  the  activities  and  expencncoi  of  thcii  astral  life. 
As  a  general  rule  they  would  do  so  partially  and  intermittently, 
but  there  arc  cases  in  which  for  various  tcosoqs  practically  nothing 
worth  calling  a  memory  of  that  higher  existence  finds  it»  wa)' 
through  into  the  physical  brain. 

Any  kind  of  definite  eonsciouKnos  on  tlie  dcvachanic  [Jane 
would,  of  course,  indicate  still  further  advancement,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  was  developing  quite  normally  and  rcgutaily, 
we  should  cxi^ect  to  hnd  such  consciousness  dawning  only  as  the 
connection  between  the  astral  and  tlie  physical  became  fairly  well 
eiitablishcd.  But  in  this  one-sided  and  artificial  condition  which 
we  call  modern  civilisation  people  do  not  always  develop  quite 
regularly  and  normally,  and  so  there  arc  cases  to  be  found  in 
which  a  considerable  amount  of  consciousness  on  the  devachanic 
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pititi  IlillitiMgi  ■fqiiriiiil  and  daly  ttnked  on  lo  the  astral  \Wt.  and 
ygCaytu^leflh^  of  all  this  higher  existence  ever  gets  ihrough 
into  the  physical  brain  at  sll 

Such  cases  are,  of  course,  very  rare,  but  they  certainly  do  exist, 
and  in  them  we  sec  at  once  the  possibility  of  an  cirception  to  our 
nile.  A  personality  of  this  type  might  be  sufficiently  developed 
lo  taste  the  indescribable  bliss  of  Dcvachan  and  so  acquire  the 
right  to  renounce  it.  while  he  was  able  to  bring  the  memory  of  it 
no  farther  down  than  into  his  aslral  life.  But  since  b>'  the  hypo- 
thesis that  astral  life  would  )>e  one  of  full  and  perfect  conscious- 
ness  for  the  personality,  such  recollection  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  justice,  even  though  no  shadow  of  all 
this  ever  came  through  into  the  ph>-3ical  wakinR  consciousness. 
The  great  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  since  it  is  the  personality 
that  must  resign,  it  is  also  the  personality  that  must  experience, 
and  it  must  bring  back  the  recollection  to  some  plane  on  which  il 
(unctions  normally  and  in  full  consciousness;  but  that  plane  need 
not  be  the  physical  if  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  upon  the  a.^tral. 
Such  a  case  would  be  unlikely  to  occur  except  among  those  who 
were  already  at  least  probationary  pupils  of  one  of  the  Masters  of 
Wisdom ;  so  it  is  perhajw  better  merely  thus  to  state  the  possi- 
bility, and  not  further  to  dicus5  tt  in  a  paper  which  may  come 
under  the  eyes  of  members  of  the  general  public 


Question  317. 

The  Key  lo  Thcosophy  tta/a  fAar  it  is  impotiibU  J«t  a  mattriatht 
to  hiwe  any  J^cvachat,  as  ^  did  net  while  on  tarih  he/ieve  in 
tu(h  a  posf-morltm  condition:  bul  mppesing  iwh  a penon  lo 
have  Aw«  a  man  oj  strong  and  nnsilfish  afection,  9n  what 
plane  4ms  tueh  afftdion  toori  itself  out  after  death  T    ( 189;.) 

C,  W.  I..— It  seems  probable  that  Madame  Blavaisky  was 
cmployinj;  the  word  "  matcnalist "  in  a  much  more  rcsiricicd  sense 
than  that  in  which  it  is  generally  used,  since  in  the  same  volume 
she  also  asserts  that  for  them  no  consdous  life  alter  death  is 
possible  at  all,  whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
among  those  whose  nightly  work  lies  upon  Uic  astral  plane  that 
many  of  those  whom  we  usually  call  roatenalisis  are  lo  be  met 
with  there,  and  are  certainly  not  unconscious.  For  example,  a 
piomiDcnt  materialist,  intimately  known  to  one  of  our  members, 
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vras  not  long  a^  discuverod  by  hh  friend  ui)on  the  highest  su1>- 
plzne  of  Kimalolca,  where  he  had  Kurruuadcd  himsci/  with  his 
books,  ind  was  ontimiing  his  siiidio  alnio»t  as  he  might  h^vo 
done  on  earth.  On  heing  queHUoned  by  his  friend  he.  readily 
admitted  that  the  theunea  which  he  had  held  wltilc  upon  earth 
were  confuted  hy  the  itresistibtc  logic  of  facts;  bul  hi.s  own 
agnostic  tendencies  were  still  strong  enough  to  make  him 
unwilling  lo  acce|>t  what  his  friend  lold  him  as  to  the  existence 
or  the  still  higher  spiritual  KUtu  of  Dcvachan.  Yet  there  was 
certainly  oiuch  in  thia  man's  character  which  could  dnd  its  full 
fruition  only  upon  the  dcvachanic  plane,  and  hinc«  hi«  entire 
disbelief  in  any  life  after  death  has  not  prevented  his  astral 
experiences,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  can  check 
the  due  working  out  of  the  higher  forces  in  him  upon  the 
devactunic  plane.  Il  will,  however,  be  interesting  lo  watch  the 
further  development  of  this  case. 

Another  instance  still  more  recently  observed  was  iliat  of  a 
materialist,  who,  on  awakening  upon  the  a&tral  plane  after  death, 
supposed  himself  to  be  still  alive,  and  merely  experiencing  an 
unpleasant  dream.  I'ortunately  for  him  there  was  amoag  the 
band  of  those  able  to  function  upon  the  astral  plane  a  son  of  an 
old  friend  of  his,  who  was  commissioned  to  search  for  htm  and 
endeavour  to  render  him  ttomc  asxtttance.  Niitiinilly  enough,  be 
al  first  supposed  the  young  man  to  tjc  merely  a  figure  in  his  dream  ; 
but  upon  receipt  of  a  me&sage  from  lii:i  old  friend  rcfening  to 
matters  which  had  occurred  before  the  binh  of  the  messenger,  he 
was  convinced  of  the  rtiility  of  the  plane  upon  which  he  found 
himself,  and  iMcamc  at  once  exceedingly  eajjer  to  acquire  all  [Kh- 
sible  imformation  about  it.  The  instruction  which  U  being  given 
to  him  under  these  conditions  will  undoubtedly  have  a  very  great 
effect  upon  him,  and  will  largely  modify,  not  only  the  Dcvachan 
which  lies  before  him,  but  also  his  next  mcarnation  upon  earth. 

What  is  shown  to  us  by  these  two  and  by  many  other  examples 
need  not  after  all  surprise  us,  for  it  is  only  what  we  might  expect 
from  our  experience  upon  the  physical  plane.  We  constantly 
find  down  here  [hat  nature  makes  no  allowance  for  our  ignorance 
of  her  lawB ;  if  under  au  impression  that  fire  docs  not  bum,  ft 
man  puts  his  hand  into  a  Hame,  be  is  speedily  convinced  of  his 
mistake.  In  the  same  way  a  man's  disbelief  in  a  future  existence 
docs  not  affect  the  facta  of  nature ;  and  in  some  cases  at  least 
he  simply  finds  out  after  death  that  he  was  mistaken. 
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The  kind  of  materialism  referred  to  by  Madame  Blavatsky  in 
the  remarks  above  mentioned  was,  therefore,  probably  something 
much  coarser  and  more  aggressive  than  ordinary  agnosticism — 
something  which  would  render  it  exceeding  unlikely  thai  a  man 
who  held  it  would  have  any  qualities  requiring  a  devachanic 
condition  in  which  to  work  themselves  out;  but  no  such  case 
has  as  yet  come  under  observation  in  the  cour^  of  the  more 
recent  investigations. 


DIVISION  LIX 

SLEEP,  TRANCE.  AN.IiSTHeTICS,  AND  MESHERlSXf 


Question  aiS. 

In  the  atse  of  an  ordinary  person,  does  the  soul  aiwayt  leavt  the  fiotfy 
in  sUtpl    (1S96.) 

A.  B.— The  sotil  leaves  the  bod}-  in  sleep,  even  in  the  case  oT 
the  most  ordinary  penon,  sleep  b^ing,  in  fact,  the  sign  of  su<± 
withdrawal.  The  physicnl  body  and  etheric  double  arc  left  to- 
gether in  what  wc  call  sleep.  'I'lic  difference  between  the  "ordi- 
nwT)'  person  "  and  the  more  de%-cloped  docs  not  lie  in  any  dilTerencc 
as  10  the  soul  leaving  the  body,  but  in  the  dilTerence  between  the 
souls  themselves  and  between  their  astral  vehicles.  The  soul  of 
the  ordinary  person  is  dreamy,  semi-consciouii,  in  a  cloud-lilic  ill- 
defined  astral  body,  whereas  the  more  developed  soul  is  awake  and 
conscious,  in  u  well-fornicd,  sharply-outlined  astral.  Moreover, 
the  soul  of  the  ordinary  person  cannot  go  far  from  the  sleeper 
that  belongs  to  it,  wdile  die  more  «level«ii>ed  soul  can  iravel  freely 
in  its  astral  vehide,  leaving  the  body  at  rest  There  is  a  further 
diflTerence  discernible  when  the  ^oul  haa  reached  the  point  which 
makes  the  use  of  ihc  Maynvi  RQpa  posUblc ;  it  then  leaves  ihc 
astral  body  behind  with  the  physical,  employing  the  more  subtle 
and  convenient  vehicle  for  its  journeying  in  the  invisible  world. 

C.  W.  L, — If  the  questioner  wishes  to  be  really  accurate  in  bus 
thought  he  will  do  well  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  word  "soul," 
since  it  has  been  »o  degraded  by  the  absurd  and  unscientific  con- 
notation attached  to  il  by  modern  Occidental  theology,  thai  unless 
specially  defined  c*-ery  lime  it  is  employed,  it  simply  misleads  ibe 
reader.  If,  as  seems  probable,  what  is  here  meant  is  the  Ego, 
the  real  man,  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative,  for  it  ia  (he 
withdrawal  of  that  Ego  which  causes  the  condition  of  the  body 
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which  vfe  all  sleep.  But  it  roust  be  noted.  Ihal  ihough  withdrawn, 
he  ya  renuins  in  very  close  connection  witti  his  body,  »  indeed 
is  shown  by  the  fact  thai  the  slightest  disturbance  of  thnt  body — 
even  a  touch  in  many  cascs^will  tinmnliuiely  hting  him  back 
to  it,  even  wJicn  he  is  sufTicienily  developed  lo  be  able  to  pas* 
away  to  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  Many  cUirvoyants  have 
attributed  iliis  to  the  existence  of  a  sort  of  cord  which  they  dcsctibc 
as  connecting  the  %go  with  his  body ;  but  cnrcfiil  and  trained 
iowestigjitlon  seems  to  show  th«l  such  a  cord  or  rather  stream  of 
clheric  matter  exists  only  in  the  very  rare  cases  when  the  fthtric 
double  is  also  partially  withdrawn,  as  may  liappen  with  a  modiutn 
at  a  s/aficr  In  ordinary  sleep,  when  the  Ego  is  absent  in  his 
astral  body  for,  if  much  more  highly  devcto|>ed  in  IiIk  MAylvi 
Rflpa)  his  conneaion  with  ihc  gross  and  eiheric  physical  hodic* 
he  leaves  behind  seems  to  be  merely  thiii  of  sympathetic  vibration, 
BO  that  the  slightest  disiiirbance  set  up  in  either  of  iliem  instantly 
produces  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  other,  the  dbtance  between 
them  apparently  making  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  rapidity 
of  this  sympathetic  action. 


QuE5mcw  3 19. 

rXett  an  animal  siteft,  dots  ihe  samt  preteit  ocatr  at  in  fAe  cum  of 
man — Jws  Ike  astral  body  have  iht  physical  1  Is  tkerr  «Hy 
IMng  analogous  lo  tla%  in  the  cate  of  plants  i    <  ■  8g6.) 

B.  K.. — When  an  animiil  sleeps,  its  aatral  body  separates  from 
and  hovers  over  the  physical  body,  just  as  in  the  ca»e  of  a  man, 
only  the  animal's  astral  body  is  still  less  defined  and  coherent, 
still  more  v^^  nebulous  and  shadowy  than  that  of  the  least 
developed  human  being. 

With  regard  10  plants — at  any  rate  the  plant  world  in  geneisl — 
I  believe  that  nnthing  of  the  kind  occurs.  Mor  would  the  eare- 
ful  student,  it  seems  to  tne,  expect  to  find  anythittg  of  the  kind. 
For  we  have  been  taught  that  tlie  circling  monadic  essersce  reaches 
its  lowest  stage  in  the  mineral,  and  there,  lasting  the  turnrn;;  point 
of  its  evdution,  develops  upwards  again  by  fhe  wtfolJinj;  0/  ton 
sriffutufti  in  the  various  sheaths  which  il  has  assuincd.  ThtM  in 
tbe  plant,  as  we  sec,  tbe  imfoldtng  of  consciousness  a  still  very 
slight,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  exhibit  those  karmic  adivilJcc 
whkh  mark  the  aaivity  of  the  astral  sheath.     Hence  it  cannot  be 
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supposed  llul  the  astral  body  or  a  plant  hus  stny  itir  q(  conscious- 
ness in  it,  And  thcrcrore  it  would  seem  probabl«,  that  bang  so 
inactive,  it  would  not  dct&ch  itself  from  tbc  physical  so  long  as  tht 
latter  existed. 

Another  consideration  may  also  be  brought  forward— that  then- 
is  nothing  exactly  like  sleep  in  plant  life  in  gcncniL  There  is  of 
course  the  winter  .season  of  relative  inactivity  and  repose  in 
deciduous  trees  and  in  animals,  as  well  aa  the  alternation  (general 
all  through  the  vegeCal.tlc  world)  Itctween  the  iii!i|)i ration  of  cat- 
bonic  acid  during  daylight,  and  the  expiration  of  oxygen  at  night ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  nothing  exactly  analogous  to  sleep  in  the 
animal  to  be  found  in  the  plant-world.  And  even  granting  that 
the  condition  of  uur  northeni  trees  and  plants  in  winter  presents  a 
fair  analogy  with  sleep,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  tropics  can  show 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  hence  that  the  analogy  will  fail  at  being 
of  only  partial  application,  and  therefore  not  true  to  the  essence 
of  the  matter. 

C.  ^V.  L.— Sleep  in  animals,  as  in  man,  appears  to  consist  in  the 
temporuiy  withdrawal  of  the  astral  body  from  the  physical,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  sleeping  dog  or  cat  the  astral  form  of  the  creature 
may  usually  be  »ixn  hovering  close  above  it.  But  generally  tlits 
form  is  exceedingly  I'ague,  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  specially 
advanced  animal  that  it  would  be  a  passable  representation  of  the 
j^ysical  shape.  In  the  rare  instances  where  a  creature  is  already 
differentiated,  the  form  is  a  distinct  one.  and  cases  luve  been 
recorded  in  which  such  a  form  has  been  used  as  a  vehicle  at  some 
distance  from  the  ph>'sical  body,  and  an  appaiiciun  of  the  animal 
has  taken  place.  Nothing  analogous  to  this  withdrawal  of  tbc 
astral  body  has  as  yet  been  observed  in  the  case  of  plants,  but  this 
is  a  subject  upon  which  information  is  lacking. 


Question  a»o. 

/f  Aarma  the  axute  o/  iwr  forgetiing  (he  astral  experitneei  Ve  hoot 
duringsUtpi    <i8si7.) 

A.  B.— In  a  sense  karma  is  the  cause  of  everything,  but  it  is 
not  concerned  directly  in  the  forgctfulness  here  spoken  of.  The 
most  general  cause  for  this  forgetfulncst  among  those  who  are 
"awake  on  the  astral  plane"  is  the  incapacity  of  the  brain,  to 
receive  and  retain  impressions  from  the  soul,  when  the  soul  has 
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been  passing  through  expciicD<xs  wholly  apart  from  chc  pbysicol 
I  body.  Th«  brftin  of  most  persons  is  eiittrety  uninincd  to  receive 
the  higher  experiences  ;  it  is  the  tyrant  rather  than  llic  servant  of 
the  soul,  aiicl  busy  with  its  own  impressions  received  from  the 
physical  world,  ceaselessly  throning  up  images  caused  by  physical 
vibrations,  it  is  curiously  unreccpti^v  of  vibmtiuns  j^cncratcd 
within,  and  dealing  wilhlniitter!;  eniiraly  outside  it^own  pr<">vint:e.- 
Thc  daily  practice  of  meditation,  the  detachment  of  the  heart  from 
worldly  interettii,  the  .setting  of  the  afTcxliona  "on  thing:!  above," 
the  purifying  of  thought  and  desire,  the  abumce  of  haste  and 
anxiety,  the  steady  habitual  control  of  tlie  mind — these  are  some 
of  the  conditions  for  retnembering  astral  experiences.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  more  important  that  we  should 
be  of  service,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  body,  t  han  thai  we  should 
remenilxr  our  personal  activilics.  Until  wc  have  made  consider- 
able progress  in  destroying  the  personality,  a  full  lemcnibiance  of 
astral  experiences  is  very  apt  to  nourish  and  magnify  ihe  lower 
self,  and  to  increase  the  tendency,  alrcudy  too  potent,  to  run  round 
and  round  in  a  circle,  like  a  kitlcn  after  its  tail,  the  attention 
txntred  on  our  own  caudal  appendage.  Further,  until  balance  u 
gained,  a  memory  of  a-ilra)  work  is  apt  to  withdraw  attention  and 
diligence  from  the  work  entrusted  to  us  on  the  ph>-sical  plane  ; 
like  children,  we  rush  after  the  novel  and  neglect  the  ordinary,  and 
as  the  astral  work  will  not  suffer  by  our  ignorance  of  it  down  here, 
while  the  physical  might  suffer  by  oiu  reoicmbrance  of  the  other, 
fine  are  often  more  useful  during  the  early  slaves  of  our  dcvdo]>- 
ment  with  the  absence  of  tnemory. 


QUKSTIOK    SSI. 

J/ave  lAt  fignret,  apparcntfy  IMng  and  asnsdcus,  sten  in  druims, 
any  suhjectivt  or  rtal  exisUHee  of  their  fitvn  t     { t  S96.) 

C.  W.  L. — ^The  answer  to  this  question  must,  of  course,  depend 

upon  the  kind  of  dream  to  which  it  refers.     When  the  Ego  is  able 

to  move  about  upon  the  antral  plane,  lie  will  be  likely  10  meet 

[other  entities  in  the  same  uundition,  who  are  as  real  as  he  is  hini< 

I  self;  but  if  the  dream  is  merely  a  diainatisation  by  un  undeveloped 

Ego,  or  a  series  of  picture-memories  evoked  from  the  ctheric 

,  brain,  the  ligures  seen  in  it  are  real  only  in  the  same  sense  as  a 

^teflection  in  a  minor  is  teal,    that   is   to  say,  while  they  must 
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undoubtedly  be  held  to  have  a  real  existenct  tot  the  rnomcnt, 
it  cannot  be  called  in  any  sense  an  independent  existence  of 
their  own. 

Question  aja. 

tt^Mtft  thi  tAul  it  Jth  of  the  body,  is  tfu  hody  amatoie,  or  Jots  it 
carry  en  the  miia{ fitKcHoHs~-brcaihing,  ttc  f    (1901.) 

A.  P.  S.— CcruJnIy  the  functions  of  breathing,  dig»tk»i,  cic, 
ar6  urricd  on  all  ihe  ttroc.  The  body  is  not  dead,  »ny  more 
than  a  house  is  empty  und  datc:ricd,  because  the  muiter  msy  go 
out  furs  time.  The  activities  he  has  organised  there  go  on  in 
his  absence  because  it  is  known  that  he  will  return.  How  does 
the  body  know  that  the  absent  a,oul  will  return?  it  may  )>e  asked. 
That  t]iie.ition  would  not  be  so  easy  to  answer.  The  more  pro- 
foundly wf  study  nature  the  more  wc  are  struck  by  the  way  in 
which  even  the  simplest  processes  involve  some  mystety  we  can- 
not explain.  Ttifow  3  little  salt  inlo  a  glass  of  water.  Piesetitly 
it  disappears  from  sight.  What  has  become  of  it?  Why,  of 
course,  it  has  been  dissolved,  repiit:^  the  simple-minded  person 
content  to  deal  with  the  obvious  side  of  events.  But  who  realty 
knows  what  happens  when  salt  is  dissolved  in  water?  Prolbund 
chemists  have  written  many  Imoks  on  the  subject,  and  the  theory 
of  solutions  is  »till  unscttle^l.  Roughly  we  may  conjecture,  that 
6om«  of  the  astral  matter,  some  of  the  niAnasrc,  and  so  00, 
belonging  to  the  higher  vehicles  of  the  soul  remain  bch'md  in  the 
case  of  Bij^hts  from  the  Iwrfy  during  lifi:,  nod  that  thvsc  «rc 
enough  to  maintain  the  budily  organism  in  a  fit  condition  to 
receive  back  the  absent  master  when  he  rcttims.  But  in  saying 
this  we  do  not  really  get  much  further  than  we  get  in  the  other 
case,  when  wv  say  that  sail  disioh-cs  ! 


QucsrioK  223. 

Afrs.  £ttant  in  Man  and  His  Bodies  ^feaking  0/  the  astral  body 
ijtamic  (fody)  says :—"  Without  iht  gifttrai  arlisH  through  the 
astral  botfy  Ihtrt  wmtld  tt  no  (anitedion  betxpeett  imfnuts  madt 
OH  Ihtfhytieal  srniet  and  the  peretj>ti«n  i>f  thtm  by  tht  mind. 
Tht  impact  btfomts  a  stasatioH  in  the  astral  biidy,  and  is  then 
f^rcfhxd  by  tfu  mind.      The  astral  body,  in  whi<h  are   tht 
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'of  stntatian,"  tu.  Is  the  umoma'ousness  to  pain  %vkich 
tvmti  fy  tAe  UK  0/  wa  ameUhitU  lakttd  by  !ht  wUhdraaaU  0/ 
Ifu  intur  iktatht  dawt  lo  the  antral  body  from  tht  phyticat 
and  Hi  tlAtrie  double  t  fn  tlup  an  impact  an  (he  pkyiimi 
iffould  quiekfy  t^eail  the  itner  sheaiks.  Dots  the  tur  0/  an 
ttHaUkttic  make  some  barrier  whieh  nrnrnt  6t  craittd  by  the 
inner  shtatks  f    (1896.) 


A.  B. — The  unconsciousness  rfsultiiig  from  the  use  of  an 
ATUcsthetic — taking  ether  and  nitrous  oxide  as  examples  which 
have  been  vatched  in  their  action — diflm  from  that  of  sleep. 
These  anxsthctics  expel  the  cthcric  double  with  the  higher 
principles  and  thus  very  much  dimini^ih  the  Amount  of  vitality  in 
the  body. 

In  sleep  th«  dheric  double  is  left  with  the  dense  iKxly,  and  the 
vital  cunents  play  through  both  in  the  regular  way.  The  body 
is  thus  much  more  alive,  and  rc!ipond»  quickly  to  impacts,  at  the 
s«ne  time  notifjtny  its  owner  of  any  attack  made  on  hi*  property. 
A'  vioEcnt  shock  will,  however,  often  recall  the  conscious  endly 
even  when  it  is  forcihly  expelled  by  an  onat^thctic,  A  person 
under  nitrous  oxide  (laughing  gas)  will  somebmcs  re-enter  bis 
body  witli  iDcODvenioit  promptitude  if  much  violence  be  uied  by 
the  dentist 

B.  K.— Very  little  is  as  yet  known,  from  Ihe  occult  standpoint, 
with  re&pecl  lo  tlie  action  of  anxsthetics,  and  hence  no  very  dc- 
dnite  answer  can  as  yd  be  given  to  tlie  quintiuo.  With  regard 
to  chloroform,  no  observatiuos,  made  with  die  help  of  the  higher 
senses,  are  as  yet  available.  Indeed  the  only  anaesthetic  whose 
action  has  so  far  been  thus  oteerved,  appears  to  be  laughing  gas 
or  nitrous  oxide;  and  in  respect  to  this  even  the  observations 
seem  a  little  discrepant,  or  rather  tliey  seem  lo  imply  that  its 
action  differs  in  rcipeci  of  difTcrent  individuals.  In  the  best 
obsert-cd  case  thus  far  known,  the  effect  of  the  gas  wa«  to  set 
up  ao  exceedingly  violent  hammering  vibration  throughout  the 
body,  which  forcibly  caused  the  separation  of  the  tlherie  b«dy  from 
the  gross  body,  an  obviously  sufficient  reason  for  the  interruption 
in  the  perception  of  the  current  of  pliysical  xensation. 

In  another  case,  the  man  was  forced  out  of  the  body  by  the 
action,  but  it  is  noc  certain  wl>cthcf  he  was  in  the  astral  body  only, 
or  in  tlie  astral //wj  the  etlieric.  .At  present  tliese  are  all  the  facts 
within  my  knowledge,  and  tiiey  are  at  least  suflideni  to  show  that 
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the  question  cannot  be  answered  from  theoretical  cotwiderations 
alcme,  but  demancl*  an  extaidetl  and  careful  series  of  observations 
by  those  able  to  unt  with  accuracjr  the  astral  tenites  at  Teaxt. 


QtlBSTION   334. 

/«  fit  cast  of  Curative  Mesmerism  ivMal  happtm,  txactty,  to  /Ae 
pkymal  fiaifj;  the  etfuHe  doubit,  and  the  pr&na  sptdaHsti  by 
(ht  jfittM,  of  the  operator  and  of  hit  subject  f 

Afio  what  happetii  when  Mttmeritm  «  vud  as  a  i^ai  anoitfutii 
in  the  ease  of  sligfit  ofcraticm  J 

1 1  the  ^'  magneHe  fluid"  spohtn  t^  in  Mr.  SinneN't  Rationale  of 
Mesmerism  the  spedaHstd  prana  J  and  mkat  is  "  hid  mag- 
netifm  "  t     [190X.) 

A.  P.  S.— The  more  wc  study  these  phenomena  the  more 
difficult  it  seems  to  be  to  define  exactly  what  talces  i)lAce. 
I  regard  the  mesmeric  fluid  as  identical  with  prina  or  the 
specialised  jtva.  It  is  projected  against  the  subject  by  the 
operator's  will — thert*  we  have  to  do  with  another  mystery  we  do 
not  in  the  least  understand — and  apparently  displaces  the  corre- 
flooding  fluid  circulating  in  the  nerve  system  of  the  patient** 
etheric  double.  We  have  lo  assume  or  guess  that  in  disease  the 
pr&na  of  the  patient  becomes  ilse^  diseased,  so  that  its  expulsion 
is  desirable.  That  view  seems  supported  by  ihe  certain  fact  that 
important  curative  results  are  to  be  obtained  sometimes  by  a 
proce»  almost  the  reverse  of  thai  just  described.  If  the 
mesmerist  knows  that  the  evil  he  has  to  deal  with  is  seated  in 
some  particular  organ  of  the  patient,  he  may  cRtxt  good  results 
by  using  his  will,  not  to  drive  in  prAna  from  himself,  but  simply 
to  withdraw  that  of  (he  patient.  Somehow  it  docs  come  away, 
and  if  with  every  pa.s»  the  nperator  has  the  thought  of  drawing  it 
away  and  throwing  it  off  into  inlinitc  space,  striliing  curative 
cITects  will  sometimes  ensue.  '        '  ■ 

It  will  be  wen  that  I  leave  as  a  mystery,  the  details  of  whkli 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ex])li)in,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  the  manner  in  which  the  etheric  double  acts  on  ihe 
denser  ph)'sical  matter  of  the  external  body,  but  a  fundamental 
assumption  guides  us  to  Ihe  idea  tliat  the  condition  of  the  etheric 
double  must  always  react  on  the  denser  physical. 
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The  anEesthetic  phenomena  of  mesmerism  are  explained  as 
fully  as  I  could  explain  them  now  in  The  Rationaie  of  Mesmerism 
(see  p.  97). 

"  Bad  magnetism "  is  a  loose  expression  we  all  of  us  use  from 
time  to  time  to  cover  deficiencies  in  our  knowledge,  but  in 
mesmerism  I  suppose  it  must  be  taken  to  mean  diseased  prina — 
if  there  is  such  a  thing. 


A.  B.  C. — It  has  very  fre<|uent1y  h&m  explained  in  theo- 
sophical  literature,  by  those  qualifitJ  to  spt-ak  from  tirst-hand 
knowledge,  that  all  obscrvationH  made  on  another  plane  of 
consciousness  arc  made  by  means  of  ttiv  vehicle  of  the  Kgo 
appropriate  lo  the  plane  in  question.  Thus  lite  astral  body  in 
which  the  Ego  functions  on  ihc  astral  plane  has  orgaiu  which 
may  be  roughly  said  to  conespond  to  our  sense  organs  on  tho 
physical  plane,  and  they  respond  to  the  vibrations  of  the  life  of 
that  plane  in  stich  wise  as  to  convey  the  impression  of  hearing, 
sceins,  etc.  to  the  Ego,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  still  more  aceurate 
to  «ay,  give  rise  to  the  imptessioni  we  call  hearing  and  seeing,  ett, 
down  here ;  for  the  fact  is  that  all  our  comprehension  of  other 
plane*  i*  limited  by  our  expcnenee  in  this,  and  our  inve<tigaCon 
tell  us  they  are  continually  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  express- 
ing the  facts  of  other  planes  in  the  symbols  belonging  tu  ihis  one. 
]n  this  ihcy  are  not  alone,  as  the  history  of  mystici&m  in  all  ages 
and  all  climes  abundantly  testifies.  They  are,  then,  obliged  Co 
vse  the  teims  seeing;  and  hearing,  but  that  certainly  does  mtt 
mean  that  the  senses,  at  «v  Mmmv  Ikem,  "  go  with  the  Ego."  We 
arc  told  that  the  "sals'*, "  r>.,  powers  of  observation,  are  much 
fuller  and  more  complete  on  the  nstial  plane,  and  still  more  so  gm 
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the  menial  planes,  while  th«  powen  of  the  Ego  in  still  higher 
regions — say  Uie  Nin'inic  [flane — mean  practical  omniscience  so 
far  as  this  universe  (solar  system)  is  concerned.  What  the  Ego, 
then,  does  "  lalce  with  him,"  what  does  "'belong  to  hitn  yvr  «■," 
is  the  faculty  of  consciousness,  but  the  vehicles  (sense-organs,  if 
^our  questioner  Likes  it  better)  are  difl^eicnt  for  every  plane,  10 
Mifferent  indeed,  as  regards  the  higher  planes,  that  the  term 
"senses"  would  be  a  complete  misnomer. 


QirisTiOH  226. 

\l/is  liaUdin  the  manual  en  Tbe  Dcvachanic  Plane  thai  tht  infor- 
mation there  given  is  based  ufou  the  investigations  ^  members. 
Wtn  liusi  iMxiligatioHi  made  i>y  dairveyana  u>hil£  in  a 
tramc-t9/idifi<nit  and  hmv  ii  tuefi  dairvoyance  to  b<  dtvtioftdl 
(1900.) 

C.  W,  L. — The  investigations  upon  which  the  information  given 
in  Tht  DrttuJtanit  Fiant  was  baud  weie  made  by  several  of  those 
among  our  members  who  possess  the  higher  faculties,  working 
it)  collaboration.  From  one  point  of  \'iew  the  term  clairvoyance 
might  be  ap[ilicd  to  all  those  higher  faculties,  altbough  m  the 
ordinary  scntc  in  which  that  word  is  used  it  implies  only  a  vcty 
small  modicum  of  astral  sight,  and  certainly  nothing  which 
belongs  to  the  higher  mental  plane. 

If  the  questioner  hat  read  our  later  theosophical  literature  he 
will  be  aware,  that  as  man  evolves  he  gradually  develops  these 
higlicf  facullict,  UMi^lly  in  a  certain  deiiiiile  order.  While  his 
a)n.<iciousness  is  confined  to  tht:  physical  plane  during  wakmg 
life,  he  will  have  at  his  dinpos^  the  attml  fncultiea  during  sltrcp. 
But  when  be  has  so  far  evolved  himself  along  diis  parttcular  line 
as  to  be  able  10  use  the  astral  sight  along  with  Uiv  physical  while 
still  awake,  he  will  then  find  the  mental  world  oiK-ning  to  him 
when  he  leaves  his  body  in  bleep. 

A  fiudier  stage  is  that  in  which  he  bas  the  faculties  of  the 
mental,  astral  and  pbywcal  planets  all  ai  his  command 
simultarKously  in  the  waking  condition  i  and  when  that  is  the 
case  he  would  be  able  during  sleep  to  function  upon  the  Uuddhic 
plane. 

The  invcKtigalions  refcncd  to  were  made  by  members  who  had 
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attained  tbis  last  condition,  so  that  there  was  nn  need  Tor  than 
to  enter  into  trance  oi  to  leave  their  bodies  in  oidex  to  see  all  the 
different  siil>divi»ons  of  the  mental  |>lanv,  and  to  describe  what 
they  saw,  so  far  as  mere  physical  words  can  pourtray  that  which 
belongs  to  so  mucli  higher  a  level. 


Question  2*7. 

/  ^ave  tow  /tv  tfime  years  «  memier  oj  ilu  Theosopkitai  Sodtty, 
tfut  /  hav<  ran  no  tffort  en  iht  part  of  id  ivriters  to  givt 
proof  to  the  riitrrld  of  ifu  rtality  of  etairvoyanl  pawfrs  or  <f 
iftJicr planes.  For  txampit.  whfn  some  yeart  ago  a  (hild  was 
hst  nmong  the  Wfhh  Mills,  tvky  should  net  some  ^  vur  elaif- 
voyant  metnbers.  have  dtmentirattd  Ifutr  potptr  to  tlu  while 
world,  ty  turning  the  itarehfor  him  in  tie  right  diretHoitl 
(190a.) 

C-  W.  L. — It  is  strange  to  6nd  one  who  has  been  for  soai4 
years  a  member  of  the  Tbeosophical  Society,  as  the  queslionc 
says  he  has,  and  has  not  yet  realised  that  no  theosophkat  writer  has 
theslightesi  desire  to  "give  proof  to  the  world  of  the  reality  of 
clairvoyant  powers  or  of  other  planes." 

This  question  of  phenomenal  proof  wax  discussed  so  fully  in 
some  of  the  very  earliest  thcosophical  books  that  we  need  hardly 
wa.tte  time  over  it  now.  Those  who  are  seeking  for  information 
or  advice  theosophists  are  always  wiJlinj;  to  help  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  t>ut  to  those  who  d«sire  proof  they  have  nothing  to 
say  but  "  Work  at  the  thinR  for  yourself,  study,  and,  if  you  will, 
try  experiments  for  yourself ;  and  su  in  good  time  the  tmly  proof 
which  is  worth  having  will  come  to  you." 

The  particular  case  to  which  the  questioner  draws  altention  is 
one  of  a  very  large  class,  and  diflferj  in  no  way  from  the  rest, 
except  that  it  happens  to  have  attracted  a  large  shore  of  public 
notice.  But  we  may  he  sure  of  this — that  those  whose  work  it  is 
to  help  arc  always  looking  out  for  opportunities  to  make  tham- 
selves  useful,  and  if  they  can  do  nothing  in  any  particular  case  it 
i*  because  of  some  good  and  definite  reason. 
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Question  aiS. 

IVouid  it  be  wrong  far  a  person  who  had  a  molhtr  to  main/am,  and 
w//4u  was  gi/ttd  with  (taimoyatutf  to  uu  that  gift  as  a  mtamt 
ef  liveHhood  1    (1901.) 

G.  R.  S.  M. — It  would  be  necessary  in  Ihc  fint  place  to  know 
wl)o  the  person  was,  wlial  his  (or  her)  ciicufnstances,  what  his 
abilities,  what  the  nature  of  his  clairvoyance,  before  an  answer 
could  be  attempted  in  the  special  case  which  the  questioner  may 
hare  in  mind.  Speaking  (;enentlly,  it  might  be  said  that  if  the 
person  could  gain  hig  livelihood  in  any  other  way  it  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  do  so,  and  to  use  the  dawning  of  the  subtler  senses  as 
an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  best  within  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  use  such  faculties  for  the  support  of  those  who 
are  naturally  dependent  upon  us  is  n  higher  thing  than  to  use 
them  for  mete  selfish  purposes. 

tf  the  subtler  senses  arc  regarded  as  a  means  of  coming  into 
conscious  touch  with  the  higher,  and  are  never  willingly  used  but 
for  this  purpose,  they  become  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse,  for  they 
are  then  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God.  But  these  senses  in 
themselves  arc  not  necessarily  ^ritual  (in  a  higher  ncnse)  as  y<^ 
all  well  know;  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  arc  psydiic,  and 
things  (Kfchic  differ  only  in  degree  of  greater  subtlety  and 
intensity  from  things  physir.it. 

Again,  if  you  say  that  clairvo>-ance  should  never  )>e  used  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  you  must  clearly  define  how  this  differs  from 
ftnyothtr  gift  of  intHleci  or  intuition.  Is  the  poet,  for  instance, 
never  to  use  his  poetic  gift  a.^  a  means  of  livelihood ;  is  a  musician 
never  to  sell  his  symphonies ;  an  artist  his  pictuiest  Is  there  not 
s  clairvoyance  ol  ideas,  a  formless  "seeing"?  Is  the  mystic 
never  to  publish  ;  the  insfHred  orator  never  to  speak  for  fee :  the 
patient  student  who  has  ideals  and  tniths  to  track  out  in  the  maze 
of  history  and  literature  never  to  receive  the  small  royalties  wliich 
are  usually  the  modest  honoraria  of  his  labours ;  the  contemplator 
of  nature  never  to  accppt  a  paid  chair  of  astronomy  or  physics? 
What  w  clairvoyance  in  its  real  sense  ? 

' '  "Hie  question  says  "  to  use  that  gift  as  a  means  of  livelihood." 
If  that  means  to  yield  oneself  up  x%  a  psychic  tipster  for  the 
"  markets  "  and  other  "  events,"  as  a  means  of  gratifying  the 
vanity  and  cariosity  of  frivolity,  then  it  is  n  low  way  of  living,  for 
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the  examinaiion  of  the  tbought-form.  though  only  either  selfish 
thoughts  01  thoM  in  some  way  connected  with  a  d<»iic  would 
image  themitelves  on  the  plane  which  he  could  see 

But  it  is  almost  certain  that  though  he  could  not  directly  see  on 
the  dcvachanic  plane,  he  would  j-et  by  that  lime  be  able  to  sense 
the  thought  of  another  Ihcrc  with  vciy  fair  accuracy,  so  that  it 
would  he  only  for  a  shorl  time  quite  early  in  his  training  that  he 
would  really  need  the  slower  method.  But,  of  course,  he  would 
atwayn  continue  to  see  the  form-and-colour  expression  of  thought 
in  addition. 


QussTioH  23  !■ 

^  a  ptrson  is  (onlinuaily  lhiniin£  ili  of  atwthtr,  dita  At  cruitt  a 
thomgkt-form  by  Ihis  tMinking,  and  if  in,  would  a  (iaircoyanl 
on  the  astral  phtnt  be  Haeivtd  by  that  th&ui^htjorm.  and 
mittakt  it  fur  tkt  real  fersoHy  who  might  be  t/ititt  different  t 
(lyoo.) 

C.  W.  L, — The  meaning  of  this  quetilion  h  not  absolutely  clear. 
Every  thouj^ht  creates  a  ihoughi  form  of  some  sort,  and  if  one 
person  thinks  strongly  of  another  (whether  ill  or  well)  he  not 
infrc<itiently  calls  into  cxt:itcnce  a  thought-rorni  resembling  himself 
which  appears  to  that  person. 

But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  quesiionci  i^  suypcsting  a 
|)Ossibility  that  by  thinking  frequently  of  another  we  might  create 
an  image  t>/  lAe  ptrson  thimghf  of,  and  that  since  such  an  inuge 
would  obviously  represent  only  our  idea  of  the  person,  and  not 
his  real  condition,  injustice  might  be  done  to  him  if  our  mis- 
representation were  misiaki-n  for  the  reality.  I  liavc  not  pcnon- 
ally  met  with  any  such  case  as  is  here  suggested,  but  1  imagine 
that  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  ;  tnd  I  suppose  that  an  entiiely 
unlratned  clair\'oy.'int  might  perhaps  be  considerably  influenced 
by  such  a  misrepresentation,  much  as  a  foolish  ur  unthinking 
peiMK)  may  allow  himself  to  be  considerably  influenced  by  gossip 
and  slander  on  this  plane. 

But  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  one  who  had  been  at  all 
fffoperty  trmined  in  tbc  use  of  astral  sight  could  ever  mistake  a 
thought-form  for  a  living  person.  The  distinction  between  them 
is  so  clear  to  practised  s^hi,  that  to  ronfusc  them  a  man  must  be 
either  extremely  ^ncrsni  or  almost  incrcidibly  careless. 
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In  seeing  aitralfy  at  a  great  distance  without  leaving  tht  ^ody.  Am' 
art  ih*  irnpretsions  of^ained  t     { 1 896.) 

C  W.  Lh — There  are  vuiou-s  ways  in  whicli  Lbis  may  be  done. 
First  we  may  niention  ihat  inu<:h-al>u&ed  phrase,  the  "astral 
curreni,"  which  is  sd  often  wriHen  of  and  so  litlle  undcrstuod 
Witiiuut  endeavouring  here  10  give  an  exiiausiive  disquisition  on 
astral  physica,  wc  may  jusl  state  thai  ii  is  possible  to  make  a 
dcrinicc;  coiineciing'line  in  aMrnl  muilcr  which  shall  act  as  a  lele* 
graph-wire  to  convey  vibrations  by  means  of  which  all  that  is  going 
on  at  the  ulher  end  may  be  seen  ;  such  a  hne  being  established, 
be  it  understood,  not  by  a  direct  projection  through  space  of  astral 
matter,  but  by  such  action  upon  a  line  of  particles  of  that  matter 
as  will  render  them  C3[mble  of  forming  a  conductor  for  vibrations 
of  the  character  required.  Gven  this  preliminary  sction  can  \x 
set  Up  in  two  irayg— either  by  the  transniission  of  energy  from 
particle  to  particle  until  the  line  is  formed,  or  by  the  use  of  a  force 
from  a  hi)tiier  plane  which  is  capable  of  acting  upon  the  whole 
line  simutuncuusly. 

Another  method  would  be  the  projection  to  the  desired  spot  of 
a  thought-form — that  is  to  say,  an  artificial  elemental  moulded  in 
the  shape  of  the  projector  and  ensouled  hy  his  thought.  This 
fwm  would  receive  whatever  Impiessiuns  there  were  to  be  re- 
ceived, and  would  transmit  iheni  to  his  maker,  nut  along  an  attral 
telegraph-wire,  but  by  sympathetic  vibration.  Vet  another  way 
woidd  be  to  send  either  an  ordinary  artificial  elemental  or  a 
nature-spirit,  and  simply  let  ihcm  sec  for  themselves,  and  either 
btiog  back  their  report  as  a  whole  or  transmit  it  fragment  by 
fragment  as  ihcir  obscr^alions  were  made.  Of  course  all  these 
■ire  asira!  methods,  and  are  iiuitc  independent  of  the  use  of  that 
dcvachanic  tense  to  which  the  other  side  of  the  world  is  as  much 
present  as  this. 

Question  335. 

filtlfiU  Aoor  tifiei  l>eem  kuman  to  tee  their  <hvh  doubles,  and  this 
somttimes  svppssed  to  he  a  sign  0/  impending  death.      IVAaS  it 
it  that  is  uen  tin  SMth  oecationsl     (1896.) 

C  J. — The  cases  of  people  actually  seeing  their  own  doubles 
are  very  few.     The  Urge  nunibtrr  of  instances  are  where  they  sec 
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other  people's  doubles,  and  then  U  very  uften  proves  to  have  hB[K 
pened  at  the  moment  of  death  of  the  visilttig  entity  or  juBt  before 
it  But  when  the  former  do  occur,  the  explanations  might  surely 
be  niiiiiy.  Th<:  mo»t  probable  one  would  be  that  some  person 
had  unconsciously  maile  a  thougbl-fonn  of  another,  by  dwelling 
on  the  tatter's  ima^c  very  vividly,  and  tuid  then  Acat  it  to  the 
person  in  question,  who  happened  to  sec  it.  If  it  really  lum  out  to 
have  been  a  sign  of  imiicnding  ili.-atb,  ii  might  be  bonie  astral  entity 
who,  foreseeing  the  death  about  to  lake  place,  and  desiring  to  com- 
municate the  fact  for  the  person^  benefit,  nianifc^tit  liimself  in 
that  person's  form  so  as  to  iitake  a  %*ivid  impression.  There  is  an 
authenticated  case  where  a  gentleman  saw  his  own  double  sitting 
in  a  chair,  but  on  Turther  investigation  and  enquiry  by  some 
tbeosophic  students,  it  was  found  that  for  some  hourx  previously, 
betng  extremely  tired  and  wear)-,  he  had  looked  forward  to  sitting 
down  and  taking  »ome  rest  after  finishing  the  work  he  had  had  10 
perform.  This  then  would  seem  to  be  a  case  of  the  lormation  of 
a  thought  elemental,  and  certainly  this  did  not  foretell  the  gentle- 
man's death,  as  it  happened  some  years  ago,  and  he  is  still  living. 


QUKSTION    3JJ. 

ft  sight  devtiofed  in  the  elherk  doubU  apart  /rem  the  Henu  Ax^, 
a«rf  if  to,i$  it  6y  such  tight  thai  Iht  mrimis  kinds  sf  eihtr  art 
ptrteivedl    (1898.) 

C.  VV.  L. — The  etheric  double  is  really  part  of  the  physical 
body,  and  as  «  general  rule  we  are  le»  likely  to  fall  into  error 
about  either  of  th«m  if  we  think  of  them  together.  They  separate 
ccmpleiely  only  at  death,  and  even  partial  separation  occurs 
only  under  anscsibclics,  except  in  the  case  of  a  medium.  There 
is  etheric  matter  as  well  as  solid  and  liquid  matter  present  in  the 
retina  of  the  eye  and  in  the  brain,  and  it  is  probable  that  ordinary 
sight  is  connected  quite  as  much  with  the  vibrations  of  the  former 
matter  as  with  those  of  the  latter.  The  capability  of  examining 
the  molecules  or  atoms  of  either  would  seem  (o  be  ratlier  a  <^fler- 
cnt  faculty,  and  apparently  implies  the  use  of  a  much  higher 
power;  but  large  masses  of  matter  in  the  etheric  Uat^  or  the 
todies  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  etheric  sub-planes,  may  of^en  be 
seen  under  favourable  conditions  by  what  seems  to  be  a  mere 
intensification  or  exaltation  of  ordinary  sight. 
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This  question  is  protiably  clnsrly  connected  wilh  the  evolurion 
which  h  slowly  but  stcAclil]r  taking  plnce  in  tlic  phyvjcal  atom 
itself.  Those  who  have  read  the  anicle  in  Lud/er  on  "Occult 
Chemistry"  will  rcmcinbct  that  four  sets  of  spinllsc  arc  there 
mentioned  m  existing  in  the  atom,  lying  as  it  were  one  behind  the 
other,  each  set  forming  thcspiTal  running  round  tlic  walb  of  the 

"tube of  the  larger  or  grosser  «;l  l>elow  it.     There  arc  in  reality  Meven 
sets  of  such  spirilla,  thus  lying  one  behind  or  within  the  other, 
and  one  of  them  comes  irijo  activity  in  each  round  of  out  evolUM 
tion.    Thus  since  we  are  now  in  the  fourth  round,  only  four 
of  these  spirilla:  may  be  observed  in  working  order  in  the  atom 
we  Me  it  to-day ;  but  by  the  end  of  tlie  sevcntli  round  the  entire'' 
system  of  se\-cn  orders  of  spirilla:  will  be  fully  litalised,  and  there- 
fore the  pliysical  atom  will  no  dtitihi  be  a  far  more  sensitive  objec 
able  to  answer  to  many  finer  vibrations  which  at  present  evolt 

I'trom  it  no  response. 

Now  one  of  the  lighter  tasks  of  the  aspirant  to  adcptship  is  the ' 
development  of  the  very  atoms  of  which  bis  physical  body  is 
composed,  so  that  ihcy  mny  be  capable  of  rcaponsc  [o  these  fin* 
forces  of  nature,  and  as  he  does,  llus  he  gradually  becomes  sensitiv 
to  all  kinds  ofetheric  vibmiions  which  had  not  previously  aflTect 
hitn,  and  is  therefore  ronsicious  of  much  to  which  the  undeveb 
man  is  totally  blind. 

Naturally  his  efforts  along  these  lines  hare  to  be  continually 
kept  up,  since  the  atoms  of  his  body  are  conitanlly  changing,  and  j 
every  new  atom  which  is  absorbed  into  his  frame  needs  to  be  9\i\>-\ 
jccted  to  thii  process  of  development.     Thus  he  is  assisting  in  his 
small  way  in  the  evolution  of  the  physical  universe,  for  the  atoms 
which  have  pas,st;d  ihmiigh  his  body  are  tlislinctly  the  belter  for 
his  use  of  them.      Though  -ifter  they  leave  him  their  finer  spirillaJ 
sink  back  into  in:ictivily,  they  are  yet  much  more  ready  to  be  agaiA' 

r aroused  into  response  to  the  play  of  the  higher  forces  than  would 
be  the  case  wilh  other  atoms  which  had  had  no  such  experience. 
These  man:  advanced  ittoms  come  in  process  of -time  to  form  part 
of  other  organisms,  and  the  presence  of  a  number  of  them  in  the 
brain,  even  of  a  cjuiic  ordinary  person,  would  be  very  likely  to  give 
him  occasional  opportunities  of  a  certain  amount  of  what  is 
commonly  called  eihcric  vision. 
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QUKSTION    235. 

IVAal  is  tke  difftrerue  ^trtwn  flfien'c  and  at/ml  ligMf,  and  by  tcUtk 
of  thcu  tan  ent  (omprehend  ihtftmrih  dimenswt  t    ( 1898.) 

B.  H.  S, — ^There  is  a  distinct  difference  betireen  etheric  sighl 
2nd  aslial  sight,  and  It  vi.  the  latter  which  sccms  to  correspond  to 
the  fourth  dimension. 

The  easiest  way  to  understand  the  difTcntnce  is  to  take  an 
example.  If  >'OLi  looked  at  a  man  with  both  the  sights  in  turn,  you 
v-ouUl  .ice  tlii:  buttons  at  the  back  of  his  cual  in  both  cases ;  only 
if  you  used  etheric  s^ht  you  would  see  them  through  him,  and 
would  see  the  sbank-udv  u  nearest  lu  you,  but  if  you  looluid 
ftstraliy,  you  would  see  il  not  only  Uke  th&t,  but  ju^t  « if  you  were 
standing  behind  the  man  a»  well. 

Or  if  you  were  looking  cthcrically  at  a  wooden  cube  with  writ- 
ing on  all  its  sides,  it  would  be  as  though  the  cube  were  glajss,  so 
that  you  could  sec  through  it,  and  you  would  se«  the  writing  on 
the  opposite  side  all  Ivickwards,  while  thai  'in  the  right  and  led 
sides  would  not  be  clear  to  you  at  all  unless  you  moved,  be^.'ause 
you  would  sec  it  edgewise.  But  if  you  looked  at  it  astrally  you 
would  see  all  the  sidet  at  once,  and  all  the  right  way  up,  at 
though  tlic  whttle  ciilic  had  been  flattened  uiit  before  )t)u,  and 
you  would  see  erery  particle  of  the  inside  as  well — iwt  through 
the  others,  but  all  Hatlened  out.  \om  would  be  looking  at  it  from 
another  direction  at  right  angles  to  all  the  directions  that  we  know. 

If  you  look  at  the  back  of  a  watch  etherically  you  sec  all  the 
wheels  through  it,  and  the  face  Iknfugk  tkem  but  backwards  ;  if 
you  look  ai  it  astrally,  you  see  the  face  right  way  up  and  all  the 
wheela  lying  separately,  but  nothing  on  the  lop  of  anything  else. 


QUESTIOS  236. 

A  ihtrt  any  good  use  to  whi^h  ordinary  Mittrained  dalrvnyantt 
otn  put  their  pmtursl    (1895.) 

C.  W.  L. — .Most  assuredly-  The  poSKssion  of  clairvoyBUt 
power  b  a  very  great  privilege  and  a  wry  great  advantagi',  ai>d, 
if  pn>perly  and  settsibly  used,  it  may  be  a  blessing  and  3  help 
to  Its  fottunate  holder,  just  as  surely  as  if  it  is  niisusi:d  it  may 
often   be   a   btndiancc   and   a   curse.       The    piincipal    d^n^i_-rs 
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attendant  upon  it  arise  from  pridt;,  ignontKc,  or  impurity;  and 
if  these  be  avoided,  as  they  ctsily  may  b^  nothing  but  good 
can  conw  from  iu 

IVidc  tt  the  &ni  great  danger.  'I*he  possession  of  a  taa^ 
wliich.  though  ti  is  the  heritage  of  the  whole  human  race;  is  as 
yei  mamTcUcd  only  very  occBsionally,  often  causes  the  ignoraat 
claiTvoyant  to  feel  himself  (or  still  more  freqiienUy,  boaelf] 
exalted  aboi'e  his  fdlows,  ctioscn  by  the  Atmigbty  for  tame 
mission  of  world-wide  imiiorunce,  dowcfed  with  a  discemmoit 
that  can  never  etr.  Klectcd  und-^r  angelic  gtiidancc  to  be  ibc 
foandcr  of  a  new  dispensation,  and  so  on.  And  be  it  remembend 
that  there  are  always  plentj'  of  sponiTe  and  tmschie^-om  mtiri*« 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mil  who  arc  ready  and  even  anxMNU  lo 
foster  all  ^uch  detusium,  to  refiect  uid  embody  all  such  thoi^bts 
and  to  fill  whatervT  nUr  of  fin:hangel  or  Kpint-];uidc  tnay  happen 
ta  be  6i^gest4>d  to  them.  UnfoRunately,  it  is  so  fatally  easy  to 
persuade  the  ai-cragc  man  ttAi  he  really  is  a  ray  fine  feOov  at 
bottoi]i,and  quite  worthy  to  be  i  be  recipient  of  a  special  rc^idatioo, 
even  thoogh  hit  fncnds  ba\T  thmagb  blintlocK  or  prciucUoe 
somehow  failed  httfaeilo  to  ap{weciatc  hbn. 

Then  anoihef  dango— peihaps  the  pcaiest  of  all,  becano  it 
is  the  tnother  of  ill  others — is  ignotance.     If  the  daimqnat 
knows  anything  of  the  hietoty  nf  hit  fobject,  if  be  at  all  iumIciv 
stands  the  (xmcbxtuafi  of  these  oibct  pbtics  into  wfaicfa  t»  vision 
I    ia  pcBctntinie,   he   canmt,  of  coonc^  suppose  fcimceir  the   only 
^Krob  who  was  ever  so  tucUy  fimmred,  not  csn  be  feel  with 
^H^oniplacent    ocnainty    that  it   a,   imposnble  far  him  la   be 
mttfaken.     But  when  he  is.  a&  sa  many  are,  in  the  denieM 
igitocance  as  tu  hisuxy,  oandilkns,  and  everything  dse,   be  is 
liable  in  the  fint  plactf  to  make  aO  bnds  of  oiislalces  as  to  vhat  he 
sees,  and  secoodly,  to  be  the  easy  prey  of  all  sorts  of  ■*'^y*«B|^ 
and  decepcive  entities  tram  the  asual  platM^      He  ha»  no  oileriua 
by  whkh  to  jut^  wlut  be  sees  ot  thinks  be  sees,  ik>  lest  m 
^>ply  to  bis  viskms  or  ommuucatioos,  and  k>  be  bas  no  aence 
4lf  ichtive  propaetMN)  or  the  fitacss  of  thinss.  and  be  laapttScs 
a  copybook  majum  into  a  itacoient  of  l>ivtiie  wisdom,  a  r*-*TtiTlr 
of  the  most  onlnaty  t>pe  into  an  angebc  inegsage.    Tlteft.  a^am, 
nr  want  or  cormiMin  koovtoqgc  on  socnOnc  SBbfoEt^  he  will 
«ltcsi  otaoly   mininjmtaiMl  what   bis  tacdbcs  iimMi    bn   to 
^  peiuJin.  aitd  be  will  hi  caMeqnenoB  giM«iy 
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A  iliird  danger  is  that  or  impurity.  Tbc  man  who  is  pur« 
in  thoujrht  and  life,  pure  in  intention  and  frtic  from  the  taint  oT 
sclHshncss,  is  by  that  very  Tact  guarded  Trom  the  influence  of 
umJa^inihlv  entities  from  other  planes.  There  b  in  him  nothing 
upon  which  they  can  play ;  he  is  no  fit  medium  for  (hem.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  gOfMl  influcncex  nntiirally  surround  such  a 
man,  and  hasten  to  u.se  him  as  a  channel  through  which  thcjr 
may  act,  nnd  thus  a  stilt  further  barrier  ix  creeled  about  him 
a^nsl  all  vrhich  is  mean,  and  low,  and  cviL  I'hc  man  of 
iiupure  life  or  inotii-e,  on  the  contmry,  inevitably  attracts  to 
himself  all  Uiat  is  wor&t  in  the  invisible  world  which  so  closely 
surrounds  us ;  be  rcspondi  readily  lo  it,  while  it  will  be  hardly 
possilite  for  the  forces  of  )jood  to  make  any  tmptession 
upon  him. 

But  a  clairvoyant  who  will  bear  in  mind  all  these  dangers  and 
strive  to  avoid  them,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  the 
hi5[or>'  and  the  rationale  of  clair\-oyaiicc,  who  will  see  to  it  that 
his  heart  is  humble  and  his  motives  aie  pure— siich  a  mnn  ni:iy 
attsuredly  learn  very  much  from  these  powers  of  which  he  finds 
himtclf  in  poMc&tion,  and  may  ni;ikc  them  of  the  greatest  u.te 
lo  him  in  the  work  which  he  hiiN  to  do. 

Having  lirst  taken  good  heed  lo  the  (raining  of  bis  omi  char- 
acter, let  him  ob^iA-e  and  note  down  carefully  Any  vmons  which 
come  to  him  ;  let  him  patiently  endeavour  to  disentangle  the 
core  of  truth  in  them  front  the  varioii-s  nccretions  and  exaggerations 
which  are  sure  at  lirst  lo  be  almost  inextricably  contused  with 
them;  let  him  in  every  possible  wny  test  and  check  them  and 
endeavour  to  ascertain  which  of  them  are  reliable,  and  in  what 
way  these  reliable  ones  differ  from  others  which  hare  proved  less 
irustwOTtliy — and  he  will  very  soon  find  himself  evolving  order 
out  of  cbaus,  and  learning  to  distinguish  what  he  can  nust  aad 
what  he  must  for  the  present  put  aside  as  incom|]reheiiMble^ 

He  will  probably  find  in  course  of  time  that  he  gets  impre&sions, 
whether  by  direct  sight  or  only  by  feeling,  in  refercni:e  to  tbc 
various  people  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact  Once  mote 
the  cofcful  noting  down  oC  every  such  impRsit>n  as  soon  as  it 
oecura,  and  the  impartial  testing  and  checking  of  it  as  opportunity 
offers,  will  soon  show  our  friend  how  far  these  feelings  or  visions 
are  to  be  relied  on;  and  as  soon  as  Ke  6ndB  that  itiey  are  correct 
and  dependable,  he  lias  made  a  very  great  advance,  for  be  is  in 
possession  of  a  power  which  enables  bin  to  be  of  far  more  use 
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10  thoi«  among  vhtnn  liis  work  lie&,  than  li«  could  be  if  be 
knew  only  as  much  ahout  tliem  as  ran  be  seen  by  th« 
ordtcuiy  eye. 

If,  for  example,  bts  sight  includes  the  auras  of  those  urount 
hfan,  be  can  judge  rrom  whii  it  shows  him  how  liest  to   dc 
with  them,  how  to  bring  out  their  latent  good  t^ualKies,  bow 
strengthen  their  weaknesses,  how  to  repress  whal  i&  undeairal 
in  their  characters. 

Again,  his  power  may  oftcw  enable  him  to  observe  somethingn 

I'Of  the  processes  of  nature,  to  see  something  of  the  working 
the  non-human  <:\x}lutiDns  which  surround  us,  and  thus  to  acquire 
very  much  most  valuable  knowledge  on  all  kinds  aT  n-condite 
subjects.    If  he  happens  to  be  pcnnnally  acquainted  with  some 

L clairv^iyant  itho  has  been  put    under   re^lar   training,   he    htu,, 

'of  course,  a  great  advantage,  in  that  he  can    without  difficult^' 
get   his  1-istons   examined  and    tested   bjr  one   upon   whom    he 
can  rely. 
Cicncrally  speakir^,  then,  the  course  to  be  recommended   to 
untraitK^l     i:lutrvoyant     is    that    of  exceeding    [Mtiencre    and 

^mtlch  watchfulness ;  but  with  this  hope  ever  before  his  eyes, 
that  assuredly  if  he  makes  good  use  of  the  talent  entrtuted  to 
aim,  it  cannot  but  attract  the  favourable  notice  of  those  who 
era  watching  for  instruments  that  can  be  employed  in  the 
great  work  of  evolution,  and  that  when  the  right  time  comea^ 
he  will  receive  the  training  which  he  so  earnestly  desires,  and 
will  thus  be  enabled  definitely  to  become  one  oT  those  who  help 
the  world. 


Ql/ESTirHt  337. 

QugJU  not  an  Bgo,  auditing  rtincamation  on  tht  atlrai  finite,  to 
be  vitihit  to  ardinary  eiairvt^ants,  and  if  to,  why  are  net  off 
flairvayanls  at  one  m'lh  Ihtosophisli  as  to  (ht  dottrint  (f 
rrin^amation  t     (1 903. ) 

A.  P.  S. — There  are  only  two  or  three  people  that  I  know  of 
in  the  Society  who  could  answer  this  (]uesiion  from  peraonal 
obscrvaiton,  and  I  am  not  one  of  them,  but  on  general  principles 
the  answer  is  easily  given.  Egos  coming  into  reincarnation  wou3d 
be  »o  unlike  anything  an  ordinary  clairvoyant  could  recognise  a& 
a  human  entity  that  they  wouUl  probably  escape  liis  observation 
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altogether.  Their  old  astral  vehicles  would  have  disintegrated  a 
thousand  yearS  previously,  there  or  thereabouts.  Their  devachanic 
existence  has,  so  to  speak,  washed  the  Ego  clean  of  all  traces  of 
the  last  personality.  There  is  nothing  to  recognise  except  for 
the  clairvoyant  who  can  freely  discern  and  comprehend  the 
phenomena  of  the  m4nasic  plane.  Finally,  although  a  good  many 
theosophical  doctrines  are  construed  too  literally  very  often,  and 
their  significance  exa^erated,  it  would  seem  to  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  the  astral  plane  is  saturated  with 
appearances  which  are  not  what  they  seem,  to  the  perpetual  confu- 
sion of  the  "Ordinary  clairvoyant."  In  reference  to  what  they  see 
and  to  what  they  do  not  see,  ordinary  clairvoyants  are  the  victims 
of  endless  delusions,  accounting  for  the  enormous  discrepancy  in 
the  teachingof  different  schools  ofspiritualists,  and  Che  various  seers 
who  have  each,  no  doubt,  in  the  most  conscientious  spirit,  en- 
deavoured to  enlighten  this  world  concerning  the  "next." 


DIVISION  LXl 

THt   ETHfcltlt;  AND   HIGHEK   ByUiCS. 


QUKSTION  J38. 

In  sttr^cal  cases,  where  awpufations  are  perfumed,  dees  the  /Jnga 
SAarIra  lenve  Ike  '^hody  "  during  the  oration  1  IJ  not,  is  U 
iapahie  of  thui  hing  injured  i    (1S95.) 

I.  1'.  11. — No,  I  tliink  not,  for  we  are  (old  liiat  to  the  presence 
of  the  Linj^a  Sharira  may  be  ascribed  the  fact  thai  n  tnun  whc»se 
leg  has  bo«n  amputated  "feels  "  his  fool.  I  judge  that  the  Linga 
Stutriia  is  capable  of  being  injured  by  the  mind  ;  that  ii  is  of  such 
a  quality  of  matter  that  steel  would  not  injure  it.  I  ihiiik  that  as 
the  amputated  limb  disintegrated,  the  astral  model  would  do  the 
same,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  the  dissolution  of  the  body  ^  also  t 
should  think  that  the  mind  being  strongly  impressed  by  the  fact 
{hat  the  limb  was  no  longer  there,  this  imprcsMon  would  shrivel 
and  destroy  the  I.inga  Sharira. 

P. — The  IJnga  Sharira  could  nni  leave  the  body  utiles  the 
■abject  wvrc  n  medium  or  sensitive.  It  might  or  migbt  not  be 
severed  by  the  surgeon's  knife,  but  in  the  latter  esse  its  flaidie 
nature  would  permit  of  its  restoration  to  its  original  form. 

G.  R.  S.  M. — The;  Lingii  Sharira  of  the  Esoteric  Philosophy  is 
the  psycho- physical  double  of  the  l>ody.  Judging  by  the  many 
case*  of  continued  feeling  aflL-r  the  amputation  of  the  physical  limb, 
I  shotild  say  that  the  I.inga  Sharlni  is  not  injured.  That  which 
leaves  the  body  when  anarsthctics  are  used,  appears  to  mc  to  be 
what  the  Vedanlic  psychologists  call  theSflkshnia  Sharira  orsubtle 
body  ;  we  iimy,  perhaps,  render  this  as  the  Icftmic  astral  to  bring 
it  into  line  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  Esoteric  Philosophy. 
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QUBsnoN  839. 

Iftht  Uftga  Sharira  dots  mt  tnffcr  m  /ikt  manntr  with  iUfhyiiiai 
(^UHttrpart,  koto  are  tlain^yanti  (arable  of  rttogititing  it  as 
the  "douiie  "  of  the  suijeil  under  (oiidtlions  favauraitle  to  its 
tnanifiisfiitian  t     (t&95.) 

C.  W.   L. — It  is  difficuh  to  sec  how  the  recognition  of  the 
double  by   a  cJairvoyant  can  be  su]ipoM:d  to  depend  upon  the 
I  SuRering  or  pleasure  of   the  Linga    Sharita.      U  the  idea  in  the 
[mind  or  the  questioner  is  tliat  in  the  case  of,  say.  the  amputation 
[of  a  physical  limb,  the  curr<:»jx>nding  part  of  the  Litign  Sharira 
I  will  SEJII  remain,  and  tlicrcfore  thert-  will  be  a  difftfrence  between 
the  two   bodies   he  is  tio  far  quite  right ;   but,  firsi   of  aU,  the 
doubi«   *een   by  a   clairvoyant   at  a  distance  from  the  physical 
body  is  not  the  Linga  Sharira  at  all,  but  an  astral  body  composed 
of  the  material  of  tbc  luniic  aura,  and,  secondly,  even  if  he  were 
to  see  the  I,inga  Sh.uira  of  a  friend  (as  he  nntght  if  he  visited  the 
spot  where  thai  friend  was  buried),  his  recognition  of  it  would 
^depend  upon  ihti  impression  made  upon  his  con«ciousncss  by  its 
neral  aiipcatancc,  nut  upon  any  one  detail  of  that  appearance, 
such  a-t  the  aliNcncc  of  a  particular  limb.     >^urely  that  is  %ct  even 
on  the  physical  plane ;  a  man  recognises  his  friend,  not  by  his  eyes, 
hi»  nose,  or  the  coloui  of  his  hjur,  hut  by  the  lout  ensemhk — the  im- 
pression on  his  mind  which  represents  to  him  the  idea  of  tliat  friend. 
\.  fi. — The  Linga  Sttaiira  Lt  not  the  form  which  is  seen  by  the 
[clairvoyant  who  recognises  tiie  presence  of  a  friend  whose  body 
[b  faraway.     The  Linga  Sharlm  iiiay  be  seen  as  intcr-pencuating 
the   body,   filling  the    iniermolccular  spaces  left  by  the  grosser 
'particles  of  physical  mutter,  and  scrvmg  as  the  vehicle  of  Prdna, 
'.  which,  by  means  of  il,  permeates  the  whole  body,  and  is  brought 
f-inlo  touch  with  crery  particle.     When  it  leaves  the  body,  oozing 
GUI  in  the  way  that  has  been  often  described,  il  never  goes 
very  far  away,  and  recnains  in  magnelic  touch  with  its  pliysical 
Icounterpart ;  many  clairvoyants  sec  a  cord  which  unites  the  two 
together.     After  emerging  from  the  jihysical  body,  it  assumes  th« 
shape  of  the   latter,  and  so  becomes  recogniGable ;  but  it  n   to 
be  remembered  that  thi^s  antral  matter,  c\tiudcd  from  the  phy- 
sical body,  may  be  moulded  into  other  forms  if  it  be  used  as  a 
rehicle  by  other  entities  ot  lorceti,  and  is  often  so  moulded  at 
inateriali;iing  sianai. 
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Question  140. 

At  tAe  "tfeatA"  if  fAe  "  physiail  body"  art  tke  Kauta  R^pa  and 
Iht  Linga  SAarira  (vfxisUri/,  are  thry  capaHf  {^  itiiirf^ndently 
manifesting  l/uHisthvs  at  ant  and  tfu  samt  fimt,  and  ii  it 
fiossiblr  for  the  K&ma  RApa  to  maniftst  itielf  fhratigk  tiu 
fjttga  Sharim prior  to  ditintegration  t    (1895.) 

C.  W.  L— The  Kima  Rfija  ceruinly  cannot  maniftst  through 
the  Linga  Sliarira  or  through  anything  else,  fur  it  b  icseir  onl^  a 
Vehicle  throug})  which  the  Self  manifests,  Prdna  leaver  the 
Linga  Sharira  almott  immediately  after  di-aih,  a>>  the  oihe 
pnnciples  do,  so  ilint  tht;  Linga  is  disintcgiaiing  pari  patsm^ 
with  I  hi;  physical  body  over  which  it  Hoats,  and  could  no  more 
b«  reaiiioiated  or  again  used  ai  a  vehicle  by  the  Self  than 
the  Utter  could.  A  foul  and  altogether  horrible  life  can  for  the 
time  be  put  intu  it  by  certain  loathsome  magical  practices,  bu 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  too  unsavoury  to  purstic— as  indecc 
are  all  these  churchyard  investigations,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
clairvoyants. 

A.  R. — The  Kima  Rftpn.  strictly  speaking,  it  only  formed  as 
kn  independent  entity  uftcr  death,  although  ihc  kAmic  principle 
and  its  aurti  are  an  tntc^nl  |»trt  of  tht-  man  whether  he  be  in 
'his  physical  or  in  his  astral  f>ody.  At  death,  the  man  for  11 
brief  space  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  six  principka, 
the  lowMt,  the  body,  having  been  dropped  off;  then  the  five 
higher  principles  drop  off  the  Linga  Sbarira,  leaving  it  with 
the  LOTjiie  III  di»nlcgra[e  at  leisure,  and  IVana  i.i  set  free ;  the 
KAnia  KOpa  becomes  (Jie  vehicle  of  the  Ego,  rearranging  itself 
into  foil-moritm  form.  Ii  doe4  not  manifext  itself  inde|)endcntly 
, of  the  Ego,  until  after  the  Ego  has  passed  onward,  and  it 
^  could  no  more  take  up  llie  Linga  Sh^rira  again  than  it  could 
take  up  tlie  physical  body.  The  Linga  Bhadra  might  be  seen 
near  the  coiine,  and  the  Ego  in  its  Kama  Rdpa  might  show 
itself  there  or  elsewhere,  but  the  latter  would  not  rcassume  the 
Linga  Sharlra. 
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Question  a+i- 

If  the  elfuric  d^bU  is  tfu  exati  iou»ttrpart  i^  the  physieai  dotty, 
hew  dO€J  one  txplait  the  fad  that  a  mai*  may  jpvw  ttmittr  »r 
iMinNtrl    (i$97.) 

C.  W.  L. — The  difficulty  liere  is  not  exactly  an  obvious  one, 
for  why  ^ould  not  the  cthcric  double  grow  stouter  or  tlilnner 
alEO  ?  The  questioner  has,  perhaps,  in  mind  th«  statement  that  ft 
man's  elheric double  is  made  for  him  by  the  agcms  of  the  I>ords  of 
Karmji.  and  so  feels  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  him  to 
produce  any  alteration  in  it.  But  that  is  not  so.  The  work  of 
building  up  the  cthcric  double  of  a  child  is  l»cgun  before  its  birth 
by  trhat  we  call  an  aniRcial  elemental,  ener^sed  E>y  the  thought 
of  the  MaharijiUis,  and  tliis  creature  builds  eiuctty  according  to 
the  pattern  given  to  him  from  the  mind  of  the  Lipika.  He 
continues  his  work  until  the  child  Is  seven  yeais  old  (the  period 
at  or  about  which  the  Ego  takes  full  charge  of  his  own  vehicles), 
and  from  ttiat  limc  forward  the  ellieric  double  no  longer  receiws 

.special  attention,  but  is  devdoijud  along  with  the  other  princtplea 
by  the  action  of  the  Ego. 

All  these  principles  aci  and  read  on  one  another,  and  the 

■  growth  of  the  ctlierie  double  may  be  influenced,  on  the  one  hand 

"fron  EboviL*.  by  thf  desires  which  sway  the  kdmic  body,  or  on  the 
other  hand  from  below,  by  the  condition  of  the  denser  physical 
body.  If  the  latter  ukes  much  food  and  tittle  exercise,  and  so 
grows  fat  and  grois,  the  dheric  double  i&  also  influenced  by  its 

^action  (of  want  of  it),  and  draun  into  itself  more  and  grosser 
particles.  Nothing  can  alTect  one  of  the  vehicles  of  man  without 
sympaihctioilly  affi;ctiiig  all  (be  othen  ;  and  the  difficulty  fell  by 
the  questioner  is  one  which  disappears  upon  fuller  comprehension 
of  the  subject 


QiiESTioN  141. 

P«es  tfu  rih/ru  douhk  iPrrutitfUf  Uttve  ihf  fnfJy,  or  Is  tAis  /o/JiiWe  ' 
only  for  what  is  lalUd  "  tkt  IJn^a  Sharlra  praf>tr^  and  what 
art  thtst  tvto  bodUs  resftttivety  t     (1897-) 

C.  W.  I.. — The  use  of  the  term  Linga  Sbarira  has  for  some  tims 
been  discontinued  in  thcowphical  writings,  because  it  was  found 
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th»t  ii  was  used  in  the  East  in  various  senses  diflerinf;  widely  rroiD 
tlic  meaning  which  wc  id  England  bad  becD  attaching  to  >t,  and 
thAt  thereToTc  much  confuiiion  had  been  cftused.  Kven  in  our 
own  literature  the  name  had  been  very  loosely  u»cd,  and  Madame 
Blitvatsky  herself  ^iccnis  to  luve  applied  il  M>metimes  to  the 
elheric  double  and  sometimes  to  the  astral  body.  It  was 
eventually  decided  to  drop  it  out  or  the  syneoi  of  theosophkal 
rtoroenclature  altof^eiher,  and  to  adopt  the  term  "  ethcric  double  " 
for  tlie  mould  upon  which  the  denser  part  of  man's  physical 
body  was  formed.  This  title  wa^  chosen  as  expressing  in  plain 
English  the  real  characcerititics  of  the  principle  in  questtoo; 
"etberic"  because  it  a  formed  of  etheric  matter  only,  and 
"double"  because  it  is  an  exact  duplicate  in  every  way  of  the 
physical  body — or  rather  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  ibai 
the  dense  body  which  wc  sec  is  a  duplicate  of  it. 

Thus  the  two  bodies  mentioned  by  the  questioner  are  realty 
one  and  the  same,  and  when  in  some  of  the  earlier  writing* 
qualities  are  attributed  to  the  Linga  ShnHra  which  the  ethcric 
double  oeitainly  docs  not  possess,  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
author  was  dthvT  referring  undiT  that  name  to  what  wc  now  call 
the  astral  body,  or  was  Mmply  conrusing  the  functions  of  two 
distinct  though  closely  allied  principles. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  the  cose  of  ordinary 
persons,  the  ethcric  double  leaves  the  body  only  at  death ;  in  £EKt, 
it  is  precisdy  in  thai  complete  withdrawal  ot  iin,  liuc  man  in  hk 
etheric  double  as  a  vehicle  froni  the  physical  body  that  di 
really  consiats. 

In  the  case  of  those  who  are  called  mediums,  however,  thi 
lower  principles  cohere  less  strongly,  and  entities  acting  from  tbc 
astral  plane  can  ea.sily  coniiiats  lliu  j>artial  withdrawal  of  the 
matter  of  the  ethcric  double  from  iu  denser  counterpart.  When 
so  willidrawii,  Uiti>  matter  is  used  by  the  manifesting  entity,  what- 
ever that  may  bo.  tnther  fur  the  purpuiiL-  uf  materialisation  ur 
to  supply  the  link  between  antral  and  dense  physical  matter 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  him  or  it  to  produce  results  upon 
this  plane. 

Il  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  bonowed  etheric 
matter  is  always  connected  with  the  body  to  which  it  beloogs,  by 
a  ctiiTcnt  constantly  flowing  from  the  one  to  the  other — a  current 
which  is  frequently  described  as  resembbng  a  rope  connecting 
the  two  together 
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Consequently,  the  materialised  form  cannot  usuatl)'  paw  to  any 
great  distance  from  iho  liody  of  the  medium,  aiid  has  n  consiant 
tendency  to  rush  back  and  reanile  with  it. 

This  frequent  though  temporary  los4  of  a  part  of  himself  is 
naturally  cxcft'dingly  trying  to  the  constituiion  of  the  mcdiuin, 
and  ofien  causes  exeestire  nen*ous  prostration  ;  indsed,  it  will  be 
found  that  sooner  or  later  almoiit  all  mediums  for  physical 
manifestations  succumb  under  the  strain,  and  fall  victims  either 
ID  epilepsy  and  kindred  maladies,  or  to  the  still  more  terriUe 
disease  of  drunkenness,  brought  on  by  the  intense  cravmg  for 
stimulants  which  Is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  collapse  which 
foltown  extreme  and  recurrent  exhaustion. 

For  further  information  as  to  the  etheric  double  the  questioner 
is  referred  to  Theosophical  Manuals  v.  and  vii.,  and  also  to  the 
new  edition  (no/  to  the  old  one)  of  Manual  t. 


QUKSTtON   343. 

B  /n  Mrs.  Btsanft  Manual^  Karma,  /.  ^,  U  it  said  that .-  "  Thg  (trm 
^HK  SubtU  Bfiiy  cawrs  a  ttariety  of  astral  ba4ht,  rtsf^i/nvfy  suitaMe 
^^H  tir  tMe  varying  O'nditions  0/  t/u  very  (9>np/icat<ti  region  indicated 
^^V  by  the  name  ps:\ehii  planed  Are  thett  differtnl  and  sepeu-at'ie 
^B       astrai  dodia  t    {1&96.) 

C.  W.  L.^The  passage  in  question  can  hardly  be  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  that  man  has  neveral  aitral  bodies  trhich  are 
different  and  separable,  but  rather  that  the  kdmic  vchidc  of  man 
contains  within  itself  matter  of  all  the  subdivisions,  of  the  astral 
plane,  all  interpenetrating  one  another,  so  thai  to  a  vJKion  which 
could  see  only  the  mailer  of  one  of  those  subdivisions,  the  man 
would  appear  to  have  3  perfect  bod;r  eompo«^  of  thai  matter. 
When  we  say  ihal  a  man  is  functioning  una  parlicuUr  sub'planc  of 
the  astral,  what  we  really  mean  is  simply  that  his  consciousness  is 
for  the  time  acting  only  through  that  matter  in  hb  k^mk  body 
which  corresponds  to  the  sub-plane  in  question.  1'hc  term 
"tubtte  body  "  is  often  so  used  as  to  irKlu(l«  the  mind-l>ody  and 
the  HAyftvi  RCipa,so  it  a  possible  thai  the  passage  may  refer  to  thes^ 

I  though  they  could  not  in  strictness  be  spoken  of  as  astral,  except 

L        perhaps  (in  a  sense)  when  astrally  materialised  in  order  to  function 

\         temporuily  on  th.1I  plnni^ 

k  A.  B.— I  intended  Uie  term  "subtle  body"  to  include  the  Mini 
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body  well  or  iU-dcvclopedt  and  varying  much  in  composition, 
as  it  exists  during  life ;  next,  that  same  body  as  re-arranged  after 
death  difTering  in  coiiHtitutiun,  according  to  the  sub-plane  on  whtcb 
it  is  functioning;  thirdly,  tlie  Md)'3%-i  RCtpa  when  it  n  dunsificd 
by  the  matter  of  ihe  astral  plane,  so  as  to  make  it  perceptible  to 
astral  vision ;  kstly,  the  tl)uu^ht-Ukenc»sea  ofhiniseU  Chat  a  man 
might  jend  out  and  clothe  in  astral  matter  for  s<ome  special 
piuposes. 

QuEsnoM  944. 

SVAai  exactly  is  ik*  eM$y&  tf  whiek  wt  read  sa  mitcii  /  /i  if 
coifiposal  fif  aslrat  mittter,  and  what  is  Us  fttncthn  in  the  formo' 
fioH  and  nutrition  •>/  the  body  )     ('897.) 

C.  VV.  L. — ^The  word  chhAyd  is  Sanskrit,  and  means  siinpJy 
shadow ;  but  there  is  tto  term  which  has  been  used  in  theoso- 
phical  literature  in  a  more  confused  and  misleading  manner. 
Further  references  to  it  will  he  found  in  xlie  forthcoming  third 
volume  of  The  Stcrtt  Doctrine ;  but  the  sutemcnts  made  about  it 
frequently  appear  quite  irreconcilable  one  with  the  other.  A  little 
examination,  however,  clearly  shows  us  that  Madame  BUtvatsky 
employed  the  word  as  a  kind  of  general  Icnn  for  any  body  which 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  physical,  and  therefore  ml^bt  be 
called  by  poetic  licence  a  "  *had(»w  "  of  it.  She  sometimes  uses 
it  for  the  elheric  double,  .sometimes  for  the  astral  body,  sometimes 
for  that  ctheric  organ  in  man  which  specialises  the  solar  jiva  into 
priru,  and  Mtmetimeii  for  an  arlilicial  body  thrown  out  and 
materialised. 

It  would  be  a  capital  exercise  for  an  earnest  student  first   to 
familiarise  himself  thoroughly  by  a  careful  study  of  Manual  vil 
«itb  the  constitution,  functions,  and  powers  of  tlic  various  vehicles 
of  roan,  and  diL-n  to  go  through  the  references  in  older  writings 
to  the  clih&ya  and  (he  Linga  Sharira,  marking  against  those  words ' 
eadi  time  they  occur  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  accurate  traiB-l 
lation  of  each  in  that  particular  case.     In  all  casea  he  will  Sad  itj 
bett  first  to  )^et  a  fimi  grasp  of  the  outlines  of  his  subject  from  the 
smaller  and  simpler  books,  und  then  to  build  into  that  (lutlinc 
the  fragments  of  the  more  detailed  information  which  he  will 
find  scattered  about  in  the  larger  and  more  oomplicaied  works. 
By  so  doing  he  will  save  himself  much  severe  Ubour  and  many 
serious  misconceptions. 
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ti  will  be  seen  that  il  k  impcMsible  to  answer  (he  Uei  pari  or  th« 
({uescion ;  one  can  oitly  Hay  thai  to  deficie  itic  I'utKtions  of  the 
chhfty&  in  an^  particular  caae^  on«  must  lirst  know  in  what  seme 
the  word  is  there  used ;  the  matter  is  then  simfile  enough. 


QuH&TiOK  345. 

/t  iht  fitadit  body  0/  wert-uwives  aW  vampires  ahvays  an  astral 
hody,  (lolhed  sitmtHnui  wi/A  pkysiial  matter  in  <>rd«r  la  rtndtr 
ilvisiiiet    (1897.) 

C.  W,  1„— The  condition  dihw  of  the  werewolf  or  the 
vampire  is  happily  eic^cedin^ly  rare  and  entirely  abnormal.  It  is 
in  fact  a  hideous  anachionism — an  api>allirig  rdic  of  a  time  when 
man  and  his  aiuroundtngs  were  in  maiiy  ways  not  what  they  are 
now.  Undoubtedly  the  astral  body  is  present  in  such  oianifetita- 
tions,  but  there  is  probably  also  a  great  deal  of  ihc  matter  of  the 
cthcric  double,  and  perhaps  also  a  toll  is  levied  upon  the  gaseous 
and  liquid  constituents  tff  the  physical  body,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  material  isa dons.  In  both  cases  this  fluidic  body  appeans  able 
to  p.iss  10  much  greater  disitances  from  the  physical  than  is  ever 
otherwise  posstbic,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  for  a  vehicle  which 
contains  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  etheric  matter.  The  t»o 
states,  thoi^h  tficy  have  sonM:  points  in  common,  and  aTC> 
perhaps,  equally  horrible,  are  yet  quite  diitlinct,  as  will  be  »«n 
by  reference  to  Manual  v. 


^Erv/ 


QUEbTION    346. 


re  Ifure  organs  in  lie  astral  body  eerr^tfonding  to  those  in  the 
fhyskali    (i8»j8.} 

C.  W.  L. — This  is  a  question  which  is  very  often  a«kcd  by  those 
who  are  trying  to  realise  the  physiology  of  the  astral  body,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  maity  apparently  simple  questions,  a  short  answer  to 
which  is  almost  inevitably  misleading.  The  reply  cannot  but  be 
in  the  negative,  but  to  make  it  satisfactory  to  the  mind,  further 
explanation  ts  necessary. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  questioner  has  in  mind  some  of 
the  statements  that  have  been  made,  as  to  the  perfect  interpcne- 
tration  of  the  physical  body  by  astral  matter,  the  exact  corre- 
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tpondcnc«  between  lli<  lu-o  vehicles,  and  tlie  fsct  thai  oery  phyvtcal 
object  has  nece&urily  its  astral  counterparL 

Now  all  these  autemcnia  ;mc  Hue.  and  yd  it  ia  quite  possible 
for  [icople  who  do  not  noriiially  set;  astrally  to  nii&undeisund 
them.  Every  order  of  phy8.ical  matter  han  its  corresponding  order 
of  astral  matter  in  coD^iiani  association  with  it— 4iot  to  be  separated 
from  it  except  by  a  vtTy  iwnsidcrable  exertion  of  occult  force,  and 
even  llien  only  to  be  held  apan  from  it  aa  long  as  force  is  being 
definitely  eKcrled  to  thai  end.  Hut  for  all  that  the  relation  of  the 
astral  panicles  one  to  another  is  far  looier  than  is  the  case  with 
their  {)hy«ical  correspondences. 

In  a  bar  of  iron,  for  example,  we  hiLW  a  miss  of  phytical  mole- 
cules in  tlie  solid  condition — that  is  to  say,  capable  of  compan- 
lively  little  change  in  their  tcUlivc  ptMitions  though  each 
vibrating  with  inimeiiNe  rapidity  in  iu  own  sphere  The  astral 
counterpart  of  this  con&ists  of  wiiai  we  often  call  solid  astral  nutter 
— that  \s,  matter  of  the  lowest  and  densest  sub-plane  of  tlic  astral ; 
but,  neverlhcics^i,  its  particles  arc  c-jinslantty  and  rapidly  changing 
llieir  relative  pusitiun,  inovin^^  among  one  aiiothei  as  easily  as 
tbooc  of  a  liquid  on  the  physical  plane  might  da  So  that  there  b 
no  permanent  iu»ociation  liclween  any  one  physical  particle  and 
that  amount  of  antral  matter  which  happens  at  any  given  momenl 
to  be  acting  as  its  counterpart 

This  is  equally  true  with  res|)ecl  to  llie  astral  body  of  ntan, 
which,  for  our  purpose  at  the  moment,  we  may  regard  as  consfting 
of  two  pl^tts-  -the  den^r  ag^rvg.iuoii  which  occupies  the  cmct 
position  ofthe  physical  body,  and  the  cloud  of  rarer  astral  matter 
which  surround*  that  a^r^ation.  In  both  these  pftrt»,  and 
between  thecn  both,  there  is  going  on  at  every  moment  of  time  the 
rapid  inter-circulation  of  the  particles  whtcli  has  been  described, 
so  that  a-s  one  watches  the  movement  of  tlic  molecules  in  the 
astral  body,  one  is  reminded  of  the  appearance  of  those  in  liercely 
boiling  water. 

'I'his  being  so,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  though  any 
given  organ  of  the  physical  body  must  always  have  as  its  counter 
l>an  a  certain  amount  of  a»lral  matter,  it  docs  not  retain  the  same 
particleft  for  mote  than  a  few  neconds  at  a  time,  and  consequently 
there  is  nothing  corrctj  ion  ding  Iu  ihe  s|iecialisution  of  physical 
nervc-mailcr  into  optic  or  auditory  nurves,  and  so  on.  So  thal^ 
though  the  physical  eye  or  car  has  unduubicdly  always  its  caui)tc>*fl 
part  of  ;isti.il  iii.ittur,  that  particular  fragment  of  astral  poatter  is  no 
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more  (and  DO  less)  cai>ablc  of  responding  to  ihc  vibrations  ifhich 
produce  astral  sight  or  astral  hearing  than  %ny  other  part  of 
the  vehicle. 

It  tiiu»i  never  be  forgotten,  that  though  wc  constantly  hare  lo 
speak  of  "astral  dght  "  or  "astral  hearing"  in  order  to  make  our- 
telvet  intelligible,  all  tliat  we  mean  by  those  expressions  is  the 
faculty  of  ruspondiny  to  such  vibrations  as  convey  to  ttie  man's 
oonsciousne^,  wtien  he  is  functioning  in  his  astral  body,  infor- 
matiun  of  the  same  character  as  that  conveyed  to  him  by  his  cyca 
and  ears  while  lie  is  in  ihe  phy:iical  body.  But  in  the  entirely 
ditfcrenl  astral  conditions,  spocialisnl  organs  are  not  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  this  result;  there  is  matter  in  every  pan  of  the 
asml  body  which  is  capable  of  such  responiic,  and  conficqucnily 
the  man  functionir)g  in  that  vehicle  »ecs  ecju.illy  rcII  objecta 
behind  him,  beneath  him,  above  him,  without  needing  to  turn 
his  head. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  which  it  would  hardly  be  fair 
to  the  questioner  to  leave  entirety  out  of  account  Thcosophical 
xludcnts  are  ^miliar  with  the  idea  of  the  exlttence  in  both  the 
astral^ and^ the  ctberit:  bodies  of  man  of  certauTccnlrcs,  sometimes 
called  thairams.  Which  Have  lo  be  vivified  in  turn  by  the  sacred 
seriientSriT  as  the  man  advanoea~in  evofulion.  Though  these 
cannot  be  described  as  organs  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
since  it  IS  not  through  them  that  the  man  sees  or  Iwars,  as  he  doe* 
here  thtrjugh  eyes  and  cars,  )ct  it  is  apparently  very  largely  upon 
their  viviftcation  that  the  power  of  exercising  these  astral  sense* 
depends,  uach  uf  them  as  it  is  developed  giving  to  the  whole  astral 
body  the  power  of  response  to  a  new  set  of  vibrations. 

Neither  have  these  centres,  however,  any  permanent  collection 
of  astral  matter  conni-ctcd  with  them.  They  are  simply  vortices 
in  the  matter  of  the  body — vortices  through  which  all  the  panicles 
pass  in  turn — points,  perhaps,  at  which  the  higher  force  from 
planes  above  imfringes  upon  the  astral  body.  Even  this  description 
gives  but  a  very  partial  idM  of  their  appearance,  for  they  are  in 
reality  four-dimensional  voitkcSf  so  that  the  force  which  comes 
through  them  and  is  the  cause  of  their  existence  seems  to  well  up 
from  nowhere.  But,  at  any  rate,  sifKe  all  panicles  in  turn  pass 
through  each  of  ihi.'^m,  it  will  be  clear  that  it  is  (hu^  possible  for  each 
in  turn  to  evoke  in  all  tlie  particles  of  the  body  the  power  of 
receptivity  lo  a  ceitaia  set  of  vibrations,  au  that  all  Ihc  astral  senses 
axe  equally  active  in  all  jiarU  of  the  body.     Nevertiidcss,  as  baa 
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been  said  above,  these  cannot  justly  be  described  as  organ-s,  and 
so  the  reply  to  the  question  must  be  »  negative  one. 

QUFSTIOW    247 . 

Jr  is  stated  that  aslrai  bodies  can  inttrpenetrate  em  anoffur  {as 
indeed  thty  must  do  xi'^n  tvcafyersons  stand  onit  close  togUAtr), 
why  it  ttot  astral  matter  an  abslacfe  t»  otktr  matter  uf  tht  taum 
ordertjusioi  xoould  be  the  cast  on  the  pkysital  filaw  i     (1899.) 

C.  W.  L. — 'Hie  reason  appears  to  be  that  the  molecules  of 
antral  matter  are  not  only  exceedingly  minute,  but  are  much  farther 
apart  in  proportion  to  their  size  than  are  physicA]  molecules  u 
ordinarily  known  10  the  chrniiio,  m)  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  thr  intetiient-traiion  of  two  or  tliree  Mtial  bodies,  or 
eren  a  larger  nunil>er. 

They  do.  however,  affect  one  anothLi  considt-rabty  in  such  a 
case,  and  if  their  vibrations  are  not  hnrmonlous,  a  very  unpleasant 
sensation  is  produced,  and  serious  inconvenience  and  even  great 
hntm  may  result  from  such  undesirable  propinquity,  when  one  or 
llie  astral  bodieti  is  groai  and  impure  For  that,  among  other 
reasons,  it  is  well  to  avoid  crowded  placet  or  crowded  vehklea  at 
much  as  possible. 

QtlESTtOK   J  48. 

I>«es  ike  arrangemtrnti  of  atcms  or  particles  in  a  xuefi-devttofid 
astral  body  Ihrough  wfiich  the  Eg->  funcJiant  in  the  fi^timt 
waking  slafr,  differ  from  their  arrangement  in  that  attrtU  bo^ 
in  which  he  /tmdioni  during  sleep,  as  it  is  separated  from  the 
physicali  Jf  so,  is  this  rt-arrangement  in  any  way  simiiar  ft 
the  rearrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  attral  body  ijf/Hr 
death  t    ('1899.) 

C.  W.  L.— No  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pniidM4f - 
the  astral  body  is  produced  by  departure  from  the  physletl  bod)* 
during  sleep,  and  consequently  there  is  no  resemblance  to  the  con- 
dition after  death.  A  certain  difference  in  the  appe-irancc  (though 
not  of  thcarrangemCTit)  of  tiie  astral  particles  is  visible  wKcn  the 
man  is  away  from  his  physical  sheath,  owing  to  the  Eact  that  in 
onej^case   most  of  the  force  nnd  energy  of  the  man  ia  punng 
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/AfVHgM  those  astral  particles  to  act  upnn  th^ir  physical  counts- 
parts,  whe«aa  in  the  other  llic  aslral  paiticle  is  /or  the  time  the 
terminus  and  special  5eld  o(  its  activity.  Probabl}>  the  fiuerent 
has  clairvoysinti)-  caught  some  glimpse  of  this  dilTerefice,  and  that  is 
what  has  caused  him  to  aslc  this  question. 


Question  249. 

/\»  fit  semset  of  hearing  and  semnd  htUrtg  lo  tht  axlwitits  of  mind., 
and  those  of  touth,  faste,  and  smell  lo  the  kAmk  body  f  Th/re 
dees  not  stem  much  of  the  kAmi^  nature  in  /ht  f  lecture  giv<n  by 
form  and  itmtti  unaisoiialed  with  the  grosser  senses.     (1899.) 

A.  F.  S. — Is  nut  the  clue  to  this  problem  to  be  found  in  the 
idea  that,  after  all,  the  senses  are  merely  avenueH  of  perception — 
nothing  in  ihctnselve*  but  machinery  for  prodacing  perceptions  ? 
It  is  in  theconsdouij  being  that  the  perception  is  evoked.  The 
kfimic  body  can  haw  no  consciousness  in  itself  (of  the  kind  which 
»e  are  thinking  of  irhcn  wc  talk,  as  waking  human  beings,  of  con- 
sciousness) unlvss  it  is  animated  by  tlic  Ego.  Much  confuuon  of 
ihovight  has,  it  seems  10  me,  ^primg  from  ihe  assignment  of  dilfer- 
cnt  classes  of  feelings,  desires,  or  emotions,  to  different  vehicles 
of  th«  Kgo.  The  coarsest  desires  of  the  fleah  wnuld  not  be 
dcwlopccl  in  any  "kimic  body"  unless  there  were  latent  attri- 
butes in  the  Ego,  whtcli  in  [^ysical  manifestation  gave  rit«  to 
those  desires.  They  are  not  present  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
Ego  00  higher  planes,  because  there  they  have  no  scope  for  mani- 
festation, because  there  the  Ego  has  no  fulcrum  to  lean  upon 
which  can  subserve  that  manifestation. 

The  states  of  perception  represented  by  the  two  higher  sensea 
are  clearly  compatible  with  the  surroundings  of  the  mental  plane, 
while  it  is  less  likely  that  the  states  of  {tcrception  represented  by 
the  three  lower  senses  would  be  tailed  into  activity  in  a  centre  of 
consciousness  merely,  fur  the  linic  bang,  animating  a  mental  body ; 
but  consciousness  in  any  of  its  aspects  is  an  attribute  of  the  real 
spiritual  entity,  not  of  any  of  the  organi&ms  in  which  from  time  to 
time  he  may  be  functioning.  It  has  been  frtquemly  explained 
tliat  on  the  mental  plane  one  faculty  of  perception  supersedes  nil 
tlie  faculties  which  we  call  senses  down  bcre,  but  in  superseding 
it  must  embrace  and  include  them.  Thus  I  should  be  disinclined 
to  regard  any  of  the  senses  as  the  appanage  exclusively  of  the 
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Italic  body.  L'lic  prublcni  brings  us  to  Che  confines  of  ituuiv 
otlierx  (nr  hi^lier  in  iii)[wrtance  than  ilMlf.  My  posit  ion —tW 
any  state  or  consciouiiness  dereloped  in  physical  life  must  be 
iracciililc  t»  clkaractciisticH  of  the  Ego — is  tbt:  aniy  juxlific^ition  for 
all  the  painij  Ulcen  on  the  upward  path  to  ennoblo  and  dignify  Ihe 
desires,  IT  ire  could  iluke  tliein  ufT  ((hoie  which  aire  if{Tiubleh 
by  merely  getting  rid  of  the  Itamic  body,  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  take  the  trouble  to  go  through  life  after  life 
of  effort  and  suffering  in  the  struggle  to  become  perfect.  NAturt 
is  evidently  of  opinion  that  a  man  can  only  be  considered  perfed 
when  he  is  perfect  it  inearnatioH,  with  both  kamic  and  physical 
bodies  to  give  expression  to  all  that  is  in  him. 

B.  K. — All  the  sc|iaraicd  or  differentiated  senses  belong  to  the 
aatriii  iir  kdmic  body  and  not  to  the  mental, 

The  characteristic  mad(.>  of  perception  bfilonging  to  the  mental 
body  is  that  all  is  peroetvcd  on  that  plane  by  a  single  unitary  act. 
which  includes,  as  partial  moments,  alt  that  we  know  as  Ihe 
^cpnr.ited  modes  (^i  tense  perception  un  the  physical  and  astral 
planes,  and  gives  one  lu  a<ldttlun,  m  a  niAiiiicr  pecuUar  (o  itseU^ 
knowledge — more  or  lesN  complete  and  perfect  according  to  the 
development  of  the  power — of  at!  that  can  be  known  about  the 
object  on  which  the  attention  is  focu^icd,  regarded  as  separate 
from  the  knowct  or  pcrceivcr.  But  though  the  power  of  menial 
perception  includes  all  varieties  of  sense  perception,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  arc  no  special  senses,  or  sense  organs,  in 
the  mental  boily,  and  that  [>crception  takes  place  I>y  one  single 
undivided  act. 

I'Jciuuic  and  paiu  belong  purely  to  the  Idnitc  body,  and  onl) 
combine  with  the  mental  perceptions  by  association  and  contAcL 
For  in  in  own  pure  nature  tncntal  perception  brings  to  conscious- 
ness knowledge  quite  a|>arl  and  free  front  any  question  of  pain 
and  pleasure. 

QlTtsi'iov  350. 
WItat  is  the  form  of  the  mental  liody  on  iti  awn  piaite  f    (1899.) 

C.  W.  L.— Not  long  ago  1  answered  a  similar  question  as  to 
tlte  astral  twdy,  and  much  of  what  I  then  said  will  apply  in  this 
case  also.    In  the  mind  body,  as  in  the  astral  body,  there  is  a  ■ 
reproduction  of  the  physical  forrn  within  the  outer  ovoid  whose 
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sliape  is  dtilennin«d  by  tlial  of  the  causa]  body,  so  (hat  it  has 
somcwbat  the  appearance  of  a  form  of  denaer  mist  surrounded  by 
a  lighter  mist.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  through  the 
devaclianic  period  the  personality  of  [he  laat  physical  life  is 
distinctly  picservcd,  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  consciouHneiM  is 
finally  withdrawn  into  the  causal  body  that  this  feeling  of  persun- 
ality  is  merged  in  the  individuality,  atid  the  man,  for  the  fint 
time  since  this  descent  into  incarnation,  realises  himself  as  the 
true  and  comparati^'ely  permanent  Ego. 


QUKSTIOW  251. 

,  Do  tht  mental  an^  eatisal  bixScs,  when  »»«  tAeir  corraponding 
fiiiaui,  rv/ain  any  tgrnhiann  of  the  human  form  f  Al  ail  evrnh 
fUfA  lemiiatKe  teems  tu  <li%apptar  al  a  certain  ffage  of  the 
Eg^s  atnnt,  far  in  "  Dreams  "  (Lucifer,  wl.  xrft.,  f.  3^) 
the  causa/  l>»dy  of  an  Adept  is  dtsiritnd  as  "a  magnifieenl 
sphere  of  living  /ighf,  whast  radiant  ghry  w  words  ftJW 
itw  tell." 

j  IVintid  it  be  passiMt  to  give  an  idea  what  the  appearance  of  the 
'^  divine  beings"  can  be  likened  tot     (i8(}S.) 

A.  B. — The  mental  and  causal  bodies  are  not  in  the  human 
form  when  working  with  the  ptiysical  body ;  they  intcrpcnctnilc 
it,  and,  extcndin)^  beyond  it  in  evcT>'  direction.  suriouiiU  it  with  n 
"  sphere  ol  living  ligiit"  'I'hia  sphere-like  appearance  of  tlic  in- 
visible bodies — the  parts  outside  the  physical  body  forming  the 
aura — has  given  nse  to  the  name  "auric  egg."  applied  by  some  to 
the  aura.  The  shapv  is  really  opioid,  the  human  form  standing  in 
the  centre,  Needless  to  say  that  these  bodies  art  on  their  ovrn 
planes  always,  as  the  planes  interpenclraic  each  other.  When 
tlie  soul  withdraws  from  the  physical  and  astral  bodies,  and  shapm 
the  menial  body  inio  a  M.1yivi  ROpia.  or  body  of  illusion,  to  hervc- 
as  an  independent  vehicle  uf  conscdousiKss,  it  is  usual,  but  not 
necessary,  to  mould  tt  into  a  likeness  of  the  physical  body,  the 
causal  body  still  surrounding  this  glorified  human  form  as  a  sphere 
of  Ugbi. 

It  is  practically  impossitjle  to  describe  the  causal  body,  or  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  appcamncc  of  the  "divine  heings"  alluded 
to-  Many  attempts  to  do  so  hive  been  made  in  many  Scriptures, 
but  when  the  vrritci  has  departed  ftom  tlie  "  likcncis  of  a  man," 


^^^■^.'  't^  f/iet^  '.fcv»  ■fiK.-i  ^uLet   "if  "sii   ^tj 

It^/^^ir^i  it-yst.!!"'.  ir.ri  riw  n  MLu^ame  3tz«^:^sKT's  iwn 
«^^/«.  -vi*r.;j  -^'  .11".  vruij  »^*  i9«i  amrji  3u:ce  lccae.v  tm 
■'t^  ■.ii-j\  v.«n  ,ifJ:  ^r^tiv-  *-t  ar;  ■i'-ai  ^cw  ailv  jr-».ma.i» 
wVjiHi',i-^{  w.-;  iy&r'JiC-.  v.  2  'jsir.ite  v;nij:<ui-.«T,  ami  icnu:  arei 
'/  »!■.*:  »*.  .'^ '•-  "i-   iT-rA.',' ,'  ;;<aHl  ».i:ia::cii  js   ;ar  icacwiediie 

M  ;'a.-  *i  v^7  a.":  /^r  rf.-j-.'"-,  x  id,  *  »-Z  irie  -ji  ii.mi::iiE  in  inn  x 
»/?.(*  *r  *.-.  i-.f.'x.rt  ".i^r.-.T.%,  *-itr.  r-.r",iaE:i  :;:ie  t':^  whiuh  3 
v^.«.">^  'j-;s>yl  '-7  ".'^  '-Vj  Jiii.r.  -,r'  :ftr:::.-j. 

,*r.  t/.*»»y  ■r.j-jr.  I  »r',i>^  x.  :jji   v'ah*s  '■x  Jtuy.   1*57,  cm 

v^.>,  ar-t  it  u  ctyoi/rl  ;r.  *-.->rtar^jt  .n  Tiy  iicle  boot  oc  7* 
Ckrtttian  Crtitd.  I  r.-.'titr'rf'T  t.ift  w.'icim  M  '.oe  croCTKr  of  these 
^Hif^i^Af.'.fi*.  *»  '^if  ^pai"^  kt  VjO  i:in.:^  w>  admit  of  the  lepny- 
^lit/.'i/jr.  <A  't^:  -m^AK  ^ut/ani^L  hntf.y.  i:  ihowj  ibe  causal  body 
u,  r.iv.  ty^n  iiv  if  th«  ftnio'^iint;  pnncTpic  cf  the  kJnpAint^ 
l^-.'.w  huiiiiriily,  ^Ait  u>  iiK  no«  '.nly  the  rehicie  oo  aoertzin  pi^nf 
r«f  i>iii',  itHt  iiiirrian  I-tco. 

It.  i«  wj4/7r  on  tri':  whole  to  avoid  altogether  the  use  of  the 
S;iiiftkril  u^ni  Idirana  sharira,  for  while  it  means  nothitig  tnofc 
rliJtn  '/Mr  KnK''*''  ^'^"i  "cauhal  b<jd)r,"  and  so  has  no  sort  of 
luivaiiUVM  ovKt  it,  it  has  Ijeen  used  in  Hindu  philo50[^r  with  a 
i/ttitiiitMiun  M/  i-.titiTi-Ay  different  from  ours  that  much  confusion  is 
lialttK  U>  AriM. 

An  f  I  thi;  auric  egf;,  that  is  another  term  which  has  decidedly- 

\trrn  iimmI  in  various  senses.     Sfjmetimes  it  has  been  employed  to 

ni^iuty  tli«  entire  aura  of  man,  including  ap|>aremly  all  his  vehicles 

U)f  lo  the  causal ;  sometimes  it  has  been  restricted  to  the  causal 

odjr,   and   Mimetimes   I    think   it   has   been   intended   to   bear 

lignifiealion  hif{lwi  still. 
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Once  more  I  say,  leam  the  facts  or  the  case.  Get  clearly  into 
your  mind  a  list  of  the  principles  which  really  do  exist  in  man, 
and  leam  what  the  function  of  each  of  them  is ;  call  them  by 
whatever  names  you  please,  so  long  as  you  understand  them,  and 
you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  sorting  out  and  arranging  the 
apparently  contradictory  statements  of  various  theosophical 
writers.  When  you  come  across  a  remark  about  a  certain  principle 
locate  it  in  your  mental  scheme  according  to  the  qualities  pre- 
dicated of  it,  not  according  to  the  name  with  which  it  happens  to 
be  labelled,  and  you  will  find  that  difficulties  vanish,  and  order 
comes  out  of  chaos. 


DIVISION  LXII 

THB  AURA 


Question  »S3. 

//  has  been  slated  Ihat  ihe  ettlcttrs  h  ht  item  m  a  man's  anra  art 
infaUililf  indiastians  of  his  dhposition  ;  would  it  be  possiNe  to 
give  a  list  of  the  (olours  oiservai/e,  and  of  tfu  quafittMS  r^esfK- 
tivefy  assigned  to  ihtm  i    (1897.) 

C.  W.  L. — The  most  important  and  easily  observable  chanc- 
tcnstics  of  ihc  aura  are  as  follows ; 

Thick  blAck  clouds  u»iually  indicate  listn-c)  and  malice. 

T>ccp  ic'l  flashes  on  a  black  ground  show  anger,  but  in  the  case 
of  what  is  often  called  "noble  indignation"  on  bcbalf  of  some- 
one oppressed  or  injured,  the  flashes  are  brilliant  scarlet  on  the 
ordinary  background  of  the  aura. 

Lurid,  flaming  red— a  quite  unmistakable  colour,  thottgh  diffi- 
cult to  describc-^indicates  animal  passions. 

ThiH  brown-red-    a  %ort  of  dirty  nist-colour— shows  avaricc- 

Dul),  hard  btown-grcy  usually  indicates  selfishness,  and  is 
unfortunately  one  of  the  very  commonest  auric  colours, 

Hea\7  leaden  grey  expresses  deep  depression,  and  where  this  is 
habitual  the  aura  is  sometimes  indescribably  gloomy  and  saddening. 

LJnd  grey  (a  most  hideous  and  frightful  hue)  shows  over- 
mastering terror. 

Orey-grccn  —  a    peculiar   shade   of  it   which   can   hardly    tie 
descnlied  otherwise  ilian  by  the  epithet  "  slimy  " — shows  deceiL 

Brownish-green,  with  occasional  dull  red  flashes,  seems  » 
betoken  jealousy. 

Crimnon  indicates  love,  This  is  oAen  a  beautifully  clear  calow, 
but  naturally  it  (^rics  very  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  love  Ii 
may  be  quite  a  dull,  heavy  crimson,  or  may  vary  through  all  the 
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shades  up  to  a  most  lovely  rose-colour,  as  it  becomes  more  »nd 
more  unsclfisli  and  pure.  If  this  rose-colour  is  brilliant  and 
tinged  *Hlh  lilac  il  showx  ihe  more  xpiriUul  love  for  humanity. 

Orange  if  clear,  sixms  to  indicate  ambition :  if  lingcd  with 
brown,  it  shows  pridt-.  But  in  tliis  colour  al.to  the  varirlics  are  so 
numerous,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pride  or  ambiiion,  that 
it  i.-t  inipo^iibLc  to  give  more  than  a  general  description. 

Yellow  expresses  intellectuality— a  darker  And  duller  colour  if 
the  inldleci  is  directed  chieily  into  lower  channels;  brilliantly 
golden,  rising  to  a  beautiful  clear  lemon-yellow,  ns  il  is  xddrcKtcd 
to  higher  and  more  unselfish  objects. 

Bright  green  seems  to  shov  ingenuity  And  quickness  of  resource, 
and  often  implies  strong  vitality. 

I>arlc,  clear  blue  usually  indicates  reli^ous  feeling,  and  naturally 
varies  very  much,  to  indigo  in  the  one  direction  and  to  rich  deep 
violet  in  the  other,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  feeling,  and 
especially  according  to  the  proportion  of  KelliKhness  with  which 
it  is  tinged. 

Light  blue  (ultramarine  or  cobalt)  sbovrs  devotion  to  a  noble 
spiritual  ideal,  and  gradually  rises  to  luminous  Ulac-bUie,  which 
indicates  higher  spirituality,  and  is  almost  always  accomixtnied 
by  spailcling  golden  stars,  which  appear  to  represent  spiritual 
ftspiratiotui. 

it  will  be  understood  that  alt  the  colours  are  subject  to  almost 
inlinite  combinations  and  mndificattons,  so  that  to  read  the 
detailed  indications  of  an  aura  perfectly  is  a  very  difficult  task. 
Then,  of  course,  the  gcr»etal  brilliancy  of  the  aura,  the  comparative 
deliniteneti!!  or  tndefiniteness  of  its  outline,  and  the  relative  bright- 
ness of  the  chaJirams  or  centres  of  force— all  these  points  and 
many  more  have  to  be  taken  into  considi^raiion.  Il  should, 
perhaps,  be  mentioned  that  developed  or  developing  psychical 
faculties  seem  atwnyi;  to  be  shown  by  the  colours  which  lie  beyond 
the  visible  spectrum  —by  the  uhra-iiolet  when  i»ed  solely  for 
unselfish  purpose),  but  with  gruesome  combinations  of  the  ultra- 
red  in  the  case  of  the  iittentional  dabblers  in  black  magic.  Occult 
advajiccment  shows  itself  not  only  by  colours,  but  also  by  the 
greater  luminosity  of  the  aura,  by  its  increased  siu  and  mure 
definite  outline. 
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Qdrstion  J54- 

Ifaving  atiendtd  a  r^ffnl  ad4rtit  Atlitxrtd  by  a  pramiium/  tktot*- 
phisl,/our  Jriendi  found,  an  cumpftring  notts  afienvards,  that 
thty  had  ail  ohstrttd  a  distinti  luminosity  all  raiwnJ  ikf  ^adef 
the  Itdurtr,  from  the  skiyuldtrt  ufnirards.  Tfas  was,  of  eouru, 
stmt  pari  ef  fhe  aura  :  htil  Tvfiy  thovU  il  ht  visihif  anfy  thtit  I 
tViw/d  if  if  itfuidrf  the  Uiturer  tms  thin  putting  out  man 
fervf,  or  wouU  it  be  itn/v  that  the  lisienen  were  in  a  state  oj 
greater  ttnsian  Ifian  usuaJf    {tit}').) 

C.  W.  L. — No  doubt  both  hypotheses  are  true.  The  auditon 
had  probably  put  ihcmsclvcs  into  an  eminently  reoeptivc  condition, 
and  were  straining  every  capacity  in  order  to  Understand  and  to 
receive  as  much  spiritoal  help  and  influence  as  ihey  could.  Thqr 
would  thus  come  very  cliraely  into  mffiarl  witti  the  lecturer,  and 
if  th2t  person's  racultt43s  wure  more  ilewloped  ihan  their  own, 
they  would  find  themseU-es  for  the  time  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
vibrations  |>ounnt;  forth  so  vigorously  upon  them,  and  would  quite 
probably  be  able  jusl  then  to  *«c  much  more  clearly  than  they  j 
wuuld  under  ordinary  conditions.  M 

It  will  be  remviiibercd  ili:it  in  the  human  aura  the  hij^hef ' 
imclleaual  powers  arc  denoted  bj'  a  brilliant  yellow  colour  whkh 
^)ows  itself  chiefly  round  the  head.  When  in  the  elTurt  of  de- 
livering a  lor.inrc  those  powers  arc  loused  to  their  niaxlatum 
activity,  that  yellow  nulier  would  vibrate  more  vehemently,  and 
would  DiRsecjuenily  glow  much  more  brightly  ;  to  that  under  such 
conditions  it  mijjht  very  wdl  become  vi&tble  to  u^ht  that  could 
not  diicem  it  in  its  normal  state  of  comparative  quietude. 

There  are  many  jieopte  now,  espcdally  among  Hudtrnts  uf 
ovcullism,  who  arc  drawing  very  near  to  the  development  of 
psj'chic  faculty,  and  though  it  may  not  yet  be  strong  enough  10 
manifest  under  quite  ordinary  condition^  it  does  not  net^  much 
to  bring  it  from  potentiality  into  temporal}'  actuality.  Wh«n 
therefore  such  a  coincidertce  occurs  m  is  above  dcscribctl — 
when  a  strung  stimulation  of  the  faintly  dawning  faculty  liAppen* 
to  synchronise  with  the  presence  of  some  unusually  vivid  and 
brilliant  object— {urtial  vision  is  attained,  and  the  indent  expcri- 
encet  a  very  slight  foretaste  of  what  will  presently  t>e  his  normal 
condition  of  consciousness. 

It   was  pruhabty  an   occasional  {^hmpse  of  an  exactly  similar 
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l>henomenon  that  I«d  medisBval  painien  to  represent  ibe  sainis 
invariably  wiih  a  nimbus  or  glory  aiound  their  heads — not  thiit  it 
\s  in  the  least  likely  that  all  the  artisls  saw  astrally,  but  that  a 
tradition  of  the  appearance  was  handed  down  from  some  pcnun 
oi  [icrsons  who  Aoi/  seen.  It  will  furthrr  lie  remembered  that 
such  a  nimbus  k  almost  alw-nyH  shown  in  the  pictures  as  yellow 
rir  golden,  ^ imply  because  thai  is  the  caJHcst  of  oi  I  the  auric  colours 
to  see,  and  becnuste  when  preseot  in  nn  auni,  its  place  is  always 
chiefiy  round  the  bead. 

QoKsnoN  155. 

iVjia/  it  tit  ItHgth  offfu  tmanalwn  of  the  aura  t^  tin  twtrage  man 
— tix  or  tight  ftet  or  u>  many  tnehfsi  Affording  lo  Z^ro- 
asirianisM,  "  Ikru  sitfi "  al  Itatl  art  utilised  tttatgh  lo 
ftrevtnt  (tefi/<iiKnl  undtr  tertain  (ondUiotu.     {,  \  8';6. ) 

C.  J. — ^Trained  ijsychics  seem  to  agree  that  the  aura  of  an 
"ordinary  person"  extends  about  a  foot  and  a  half  all  round. 
'I"hen  abcml  three  feet  from  a  person  might  just  pievcni  the  two 
aurat  from  touching,  but  would  nut  prevent  intcrmingting  of  their 
eniHnatiuns ;  while  the  "  three  step*  "  o*  dieir  equivalent  of  seven 
feel  mentioned  in  Zoroastrianlstn  would  certainly  ensure  fre«dom 
from  "pollution." 

This  it  nitist  be  remembered  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  av'erage 
man  ;  as  people  prepress  the  size  of  their  atiras  increases,  and  we 
have  it  actually  stated  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists  that 
the  aura  of  (.rautama.  Ruddha  extended  three  miles  on  either  i.ide, 
ihat  is,  that  those  who  could  sec  astnlly  knew  of  his  presence  at 
that  distance  hy  the  appearance  of  the  peculi:*  artd  chaacteristic 
colours  in  His  aura  among  them. 


Question  856. 

Dm  htminosity  ef  Iht  aura  inrrtast  wilh  tlu  mintal  devthprnent 
only  ivAen  Arw  tivd  untf/fisAnctt  grvtr  in  praportionl  Or 
if  there  is  any  tuminotity  in  the  aura  of  a  eameioui  hltuh 
magifian.  Aw  tfoti  it  digir  from  tht  luminoiity  of  tht  white 
magifian  or  of  an  Tmtiate  t     ( r  900. ) 

C  W.  L. — Luminosity,  whether  in  an  aura  or  in  anything  else, 
is  caused  suicly  by  intensity  ot  ribf adon,  not  by  love  and  unseliisb- 
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n«H.  Some  of  the  colouR  most  piomincnt  in  the  aura  of  an 
InttUte  would  certainly  be  absent  from  that  af  a  puretjr  selfuh 
student  of  uccuUism,  but  there  is  no  nrdSun  whyct:nain  qualities 
should  not  l>e  .tulliciemly  highly  develo])ed  in  the  l*tti;r  case  to 
show  very  considerable  luminoMly.  I  have  myself  seen  a  gentle- 
man  of  ilic  type  described  who  exhibited  quite  a  gorgeous  glow  of 
deep  orange  and  lurid  red,  indicating  the  intensity  of  his  i>assioR 
alotig  certain  lines,  and  the  amount  of  intellect  vtitch  he  exerted 
in  procunng  its  saiisfaciion. 

Mere  luminosity,  therefore,  would  hardly  be  a  safe  guide  as  to 
moral  development  or  the  lack  of  it;  the  questioner  (who  is  pre- 
sumably ctairwoyant,  as  otherwise  There  would  be  no  point  in  the 
enquiry)  will  find  that  colour  and  purity  of  light  arc  far  more  trust- 
worthy indications.  He  may  as  well  also  bear  in  mind  that  the 
"  conscious;  black  magician  "  is  not  exactly  a  common  object  enn 
on  the  astral  plane. 


QtHEsnoH  as7. 

At  The  Human  Aura  (vV«/yw«),  if  it  taid  ikat  bo^ks  possess 
aura  actoriJing  to  their  maltrial,  lat^age,  ami  tuhjeet ;  it 
sliileimNt  j^tHtrxiUy  Wfefile4t  If  x<»,  tupposing  a  doaJi 
fre^urnil)!  tutd (Xiiutivily  by  9Hi  ptnon,  would  its  aura  ehangt 
0r  gain  Jrant  (tmtaet  with  the  aura  oj  the  reatUr  T  Agaift. 
kino  would  itt  use,  say  in  a  puhlie  library,  by  all  and  Sundry, 
ttffta  its  aura,  or  afftet  tht  casual  reader  if  sensitive  !     (1900.) 

C  W.  L. — The  statement  as  it  sUnds  is  incorrect.  The  aura 
of  a  perfectly  n«nv^K>ok  would  differ  in  no  respect  from  that  of 
any  other  collection  orptinlingink,  paptr  and  binding  materials, 
except  that  ii  would  bear  traces  of  the  worlttncn  through  whose 
hand^  it  had  passud.  A  mafiuscript  ik.  of  course,  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  aura  of  the  writer,  bui  ihc  book  printed 
from  it  hat  no  direct  connection  with  him ;  and  it  has  no  aura 
beyond  that  ordinarily  apfxrrtaining  to  it$  materials^  except  what 
it  acquires  from  th»sc  wlio  handle  it. 

The  language  and  subject  of  thtf  book  could  not  [wssibly  make 
the  slightest  ditfercncc  tg  its  .lura  white  it  is  new ;  but  ii  is  true 
ihal  after  it  has  been  lonji  in  use,  they  have  indirectly  produced  an 
cffci:i  upon  it,  for  a  book  wmien  u[miii  a  special  subject  would 
most  likely  be  read  chiefly  \>y  a  particular  type  of  [person,  and 
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these  readers  would  leave  their  impress  upon  ihe  aura  of  th« 
volume.  Thus  a  book  violently  advocttbg  some  secwrian  re- 
ligiouti  views  would  not  be  read  except  by  persons  who  sympa- 
thised with  its  naiiowmcss,  and  so  wouM  soon  develop  a  decidedly 
unpJeasAnt  aura  ;  and  in  the  same  way  a  boolt  of  an  indcceni  or 
prurient  nature  would  quickly  become  loathsome  beyond  descri])- 
ticw.  Ol'i  hooks  comatning  magical  formuljc  are  often  for  this 
leason  most  uncomfortable  neighbours. 

In  the  same  «ray  the  language  in  which  a  hooV  is  printed  may 
indirectly  affcet  its  aura,  by  limiting  its  readers  largely  to  men  of  a 
certain  nationality,  and  so  by  degrees  enduing  it  with  some  of  the 
pronv.neni  cbaractcriKtics  of  that  nationality  :  bui  directly  and  of 
itsdl  it  could  have  no  influence  nliate^eT. 

A  book  read  frequently  or  excliisively  by  one  person  would,  of 
course,  be  impregnated  with  hia  influence.  ju»t  as  would  any  other 
article  wliich  was  constantly  in  close  connection  with  hiiu.  A 
book  used  in  a  public  library  is  not  infrequently  as  unpleasant 
pQv:hically  as  it  usually  is  physically,  for  it  becomes  loaded  with 
all  kinds  of  mixed  magnetisms,  many  of  them  of  a  most  unsavoury 
character  The  sensitive  person  will  do  well  to  avoid  such  books, 
lor  if  necessity  compels  him  to  use  them,  lie  will  be  wise  to  touch 
llicni  as  little  as  may  be,  and  rather  to  let  them  lie  upon  a  table 
than  to  hold  them  in  his  hand. 


Question  J58. 

On  loiJiiMg  kttnly  at  any  exposed  pinion  of  tfu  human  ha^  (say 
ihe  faa  or  hanJ)  I  freijutntly  ste  muHitHdes  of  liny  fvrms, 
SHth  ar  diee,  stars,  dovMe  pyramids,  ete.,  pouring  rapidly  out 
from  it  i  sureJy  Ihett  can  hardly  h<  Ihtrnght-Jorms^  yet  if  nott 
vihere  am  I  to  ptaa  them,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  eorrespomd 
with  anything  en  the  astro/  plane  ef  which  I  Aave  readt 
(.897. 

C.  W.  L. — Such  fofmB  certainly  belong  neither  to  the  thought- 
plane  nor  to  Ihe  astral,  but  arc  purely  physical,  though  of 
exceedinf;  minuteness.  What  the  questioner  see*  is  simply  the 
physical  emanation  from  the  body  which  is  always  taking  place — 
the  waste  matter,  consisting  largely  of  finely-divided  salts,  which 
is  constantly  being  thrown  out  in  this  manner.  The  cubic, 
octohedral,  and  star-like  shapes  maiiioned  are  readily  recognisable 
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by  any  one  who  po»c»cs  what  has  sometimes,  though  perhaps 
iiuu:car*tely.  been  cjilled  "«theric  sight*'— that  is  to  wy,  »ght 
capable  of  observing  phpical  matter  in  a  sute  of  exceedingly 
fine  subdivision,  Ihoiij^h  not  yet  capable  or  dUcerntng  the  still 
subtler  matter  of  the  astral  plane. 

These  emanations  constilute  what  hai  been  referred  to  as  the 
henlth-aura.  for  in  the  case  of  a  healthy  man  as  they  leave  the 
body  they  are  curabed  out  into  straight  lines  by  the  outntsh 
of  the  spare  pr&na  or  vitality  which  he  is  constantly  radiating 
from  himwlf  in  all  directions,  in  the  same  kind  of  way  as  river- 
weeds  are  held  r^id  in  parallel  lines  by  tlic  strengdi  of  the 
current.  In  ilhiess,  extreme  ^tigue,  or  weakness,  the  man's  stock 
of  vitality  falls  lower,  and,  coniici^uenlly,  st>ch  emanations  hang 
about  the  man  in  a  chaotic  cloud,  since  the  outpouring  of  pmna 
is  insurhcieiit  to  reduce  ihcm  to  order  and  sweep  them  away  with 
it  as  usual. 

The  character  of  these  tiny  particles  varies  however  from  many 
other  causes  than  loss  of  health  ;  any  wave  of  emotion  will  affect 
them  to  .1  greater  or  less  extent,  and  they  even  respond  to  the 
influence  of  any  dctinitc  train  of  thought.  In  a  recent  publicattoa 
by  Dr.  Marques,  Professor  Gates  i«  reported  as  saying: 

{a)  That  the  material  emanations  of  the  living;  body  ditfer 
according  to  the  states  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  tlic  conditions  of 
the  physical  health. 

(^)  That  these  emanations  can  be  tested  by  the  chemical 
reactions  of  some  salts  of  selenium. 

(c)  That  thesK  reactions  aie  characterised  by  x-anous  rints  or 
colours,  according  to  tlic  nature  of  the  mental  impressions. 

(rf)  That  forty  different  "emotion  products,"  as  he  calls  them, 
have  already  been  thus  obtained. 

If  the  questioner  will  endeavour  to  systematise  her  observations 
she  will  no  doubt  find  herself  able  to  confirm  some  of  these  dis- 
coveries, which  have  been  made  by  a  method  of  investigation  so 
entirely  different  from  that  which  she  is  uring,  and  results  of  very 
considerable  interest  might  be  obtained  by  worlc  along  that  Mnc 

A  fuller  and  more  detailed  work  upon  the  aura,  including  some^ 
ctady   of  thought-fomis  and    cognate  subjecu,    will    preeeotljr 
be  issued,  and  no  doubt  the  questioner  will   find   in  that   very 
much  that  will  he  of  deep  interest  to  her  in  connection  with 
her  own  observations. 
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QUKSTIOW    359. 

1  ahs  frtquti^ly  ue  animeUed  parlkUs  fif  t^me  kind  ^uiVfnHg  ttfitk 
tM/etue  rapidity,  and  dashing  about  in  the  air  bffffrt  ntc,  and 
theit  setm  la  bt  <</  teveraJ  di^erent  kinds,  tome  of  the  most  acHvt 
tftingtiny  serptntim  Jorms ;  is  this  a  dawning  Jiert^tton  of  the 
4/emeNtai  4ssfnft  qf  tAe  astral  plant?    ('897.) 

C.  W.  L. — ^ThU  question,  liltc  the  one  preceding  it,  shows 
the  possession  of  much  increased  physical  power,  not  of  astral. 
The  description  given  i»  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  luid  quite  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  what  the  qucitioncr  has  seen  are  realities,  and 
not  figmcntB  of  the  imagmaiton,  but  it  applies  to  physical  mole- 
cules of  gas,  and  not  to  astral  elemental  esienee.  1'he  active 
scrp(nilinc  forms,  for  example,  arc  obviously  mokculet  (though  a 
chcinifit  would  call  tlicm  atoms)  of  oxygen,  aiid  if  the  questioner 
will  refer  to  Lunftr  for  November.  i8i>5.  she  will  no  doubt 
r«cognt.sc  in  the  dravringi  there  ^\xn  an  attempt  to  represent  what 
she  has  seen.  Very  pnsUibiy  the  other  molecules  there  shown 
would  prove  rccognisiible  aho,  vhile  she  utii  hardly  have  failed  to 
notice  the  curious  corded- Sale-like  molecule  of  carbon,  or  some 
of  the  v«ry  complicated  ant)  ingcniouc  combinations  which 
represent  the  heavier  metJits. 

It  is  eminently  dci.irahle  that  those  who  are  still  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  higher  sight  should  be  exceedingly 
careful  in  their  observations,  and  should  compare  ant!  test  them 
it)  every  possible  way,  in  order  to  avoid  serious  mistake.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  <ni!y  too  common  for  a  person  who  gains  for  the 
first  time  a  glimpse  of  astral  or  even  of  etheric  matter  to  jump  at 
once  CO  the  conclusion  that  he  is  at  least  upon  the  devachanic 
level,  and  h<dds  in  his  hand  the  key  tn  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
entire  solar  system.  All  thai  will  come  in  good  time,  and  those 
grander  vistas  will  assuredly  0|>en  before  him  one  day ;  but  be  vritl 
hasten  the  comtni-  of  that  desirable  consummaiion  If  he  makes 
sure  of  each  step  03  he  ukes  it,  and  tries  fully  to  undersund  and 
make  tlie  best  of  what  he  has  before  desiring  more.  Those  who 
begin  thdr  expcrieitces  with  dcvachanJc  vision  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween ;  for  most  of  us  progress  foust  be  alow  and  steady,  and  the 
nfest  motto  for  us  'i&ftitina  ienle. 


DIVISION  Lxni 

THE  "AURIC  SHBLL" 


QuHsnuK  260. 

In  tkt  ansxpf  to  Qtiealioti  63  relating  to  difittiM,  '*  ^t.  B."  slatki  l^it 
imprestions  impinginj!  M  the  mind  ami  brain,  iamiMg  _pvm 
witAouttOtn  be  skul  oul  by  Jorminfi  an  aurit  sfittl  arouttd  tki 
b"iii<t.  li'ftiii  if  thii  sheil  eompottii  »f,  and  how  can  if  ieti 
tt  /ormttit  In  ilttp,  i/ffti  it  lum'un^  belA  tfu  phyticat  and 
astral  boHesI     US96.) 

C  W.  L,— The  shell  referred  to  may  be  formed  in  s«vei»l 
different  nys,  and  of  various  kinds  of  malcrial.  according  to  the 
s)>ccial  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  i\  vaax^  who  passes  out 
of  the  body  in  full  con.sciou.sness  in  the  Miyivi  KClpa  leaves  his 
astral  as  well  as  his  phyvical  vehicle  behind  him,  and  ihcreJbrc  it 
wuuld,  perhaps,  be  most  natural  for  him  to  protect  his  bodies  by 
denKifying  the  surface  of  the  astral  sufficiently  to  make  it  impene- 
trable, though  he  ciiuld  with  c([ual  eaite  thruw  round  it  an  exterior 
shell  of  whatever  strength  or  thickness  he  denred,  dranrmg  bis 
(natcriols  from  the  ocean  of  a&tral  nuttier  around  him.  The  latter 
pUn  might  also  he  adopted  hy  a  man  who  t)<i^^d  out  consciously 
in  the  astral  body,  though  in  such  a  case  a  shell  of  ethcric  pliysicai 
matter  would  probably  be  aufficicnt  for  his  purpose.  A  method 
equally  common  and  equally  effective  i^  to  fomi  byi  concentmted 
effort  of  will)  an  artificial  ulcmcni^l  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
the  body,  an  clenicntal  so  created  being  a  t-i|(ilant  and  extremely 
efficient  watchdog.  I'or  the  man  who,  though  conscious  and 
active  on  the  astral  plane,  iii  unable  as  ycl  to  carr]-  his  conscious- 
ness through  without  break  from  one  plane  to  the  other,  there  is 
also  a  choice  of  two  mediud^.  He  niay  either  form  an  artilicial 
ciemtrital  l>efore  going  to  sleep,  as  previously  suggested ;  or  before 
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he  starts  on  hiii  travels  after  leaving  his  physical  bod^,  he  may 
throw  round  it  »  nhcll  of  compressed  Mtral  inuit«i.  The  man  who 
has  not  yet  developed  much  consciousness  on  the  astnl  planCt 
and  is  therefore  not  likely  lo  wander  »way  from  his  body,  will  pro- 
bably find  that  [lie  easiest  way  to  protect  hiniseif  is  to  think  when 
he  lies  down  lu  sleep  of  the  aura  which  surrounds  him,  and  to  will 
xtTongly  that  the  outer  surface  of  thai  aura  siiall  become  a  shell 
to  protect  him  from  the  inipingerneiU  of  influences  from  without 
In  that  c;ue  llie  suric  matter  wtU  obey  his  thought;  a  sliell  will 
rcraliy  be  formed  around  him,  and  its  condition  will  not  be 
matenally  altered  when  the  man  in  hts  asiral  vehicle  w)Ihdr.iwti 
from  the  body,  for  while  he  still  floats  close  above  it  his  ^hcll  will 
sunouiid  it  as  well  as  himself.  People  who  hAve  not  specially 
studied  the  subject  always  fail  lo  realise  the  trcrnendoos  power — 
the  all  but  omnipotence— of  thought;  if  men  could  hut  grasp  the 
extent  to  which  tbcy  hare  it  in  their  power  lo  mould  thcmselveH 
and  their  siirroundiui^i  by  steady  {ler&istciit  thought,  they  would 
not  lon(;  be  content  to  remain  the  undeveloped  vacillating  beings 
which  we  su  often  find  Uiem  now.  More  imjiortaiit  even  than  the 
formation  of  a  shell  before  going  to  sleep  is  the  acquirement  of 
absolute  control  over  the  llwught,  do  that  the  mind  may  thereby 
become  impervious  to  casual  currents  fiom  tlie  surrounding 
thought'Ocean,  and  may  be  responsive  only  to  the  promptings  of 
the  higher  Ego  of  its  owner. 


(^UESTiOK  s6i. 

'  HOi  fit  ci*n/iit«aut  /ermtnf;  r>f  an  auric  theJl,  a  prifets  sa  n/tfti 
retommtndtd,  make  a  ptrson  unsymfiatfietu  and  reptilmt  fo 
o/ktrj  wAt  must  fee!  the  torrid,  and  privent  him  rtsfonding 
to  the  tAaugkts  0/  othtrt  I  Is  it  ml  pottible  to  he  poafwt  In 
any  anl  infiiuna  without  aueJi  a  shtU  t    ( 1 89  7.} 


I 

^B    S.  M.  S.— An  answer  to  this  <iuextion  will,  I  tbinic,  be  more 
W     CHlly  arrived  at  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  the 

prctective  "shell "  to  which  reference  is  made,  and  what  il  is  tlul 

We  mean  Iiy  "sympathy." 

It  seems  to  be  the  case  that  the  shell  vs  formed  of  astral  matter,  j 

out  of  materia  supplied  from  the  astral  body  or  aura  of  the  man. 

That  being  so,  such  a  shell,  stipposir^  it  to  be  elfectively  made 

would  shut  out  evil  influences  coming  to  the  man  from 
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plane,  the  astral,  and  from  tlip  plane  bdow  it.  the  physical.  But 
it  does  not  seem  V>  be  fiossible  that  il  could  sliut  out  in6uencci 
and  impressions  coming  from  a  hi^tier  planir  ihan  its  own,  any 
more  tluu)  a  brick  wall  could  impede  an  astral  trody ;  and  for  the 
same  reason—that  denser  matter  is  not  able  lo  "block"  matter 
that  is  finer  than  itself.  So  that  a  prolcclivc  shell  formed  oi astral 
matter  would  not  prevent  our  "responding  to  the  thoughtx  of 
Mheis,"  b«cause  thoughts  are  generated  on  the  tnental  plane  br 
the  inind-bodjf  of  the  man,  however  much  they  may  be  mixed 
with  emotions  of  various  kinds  on  their  journey  doumwards. 

Again,  sympathy,  which  is  the  quality  irhich  mokes  it  posiibk 
for  us  to  respond  to  the  thoughts  of  others,  comes,  in  its  essence^ 
from  a  plane  higher  still  than  the  mental,  and  whaierer  the  extent 
of  it*  unwisdom  in  tliccAsc  of  mnsl  of  us  when  ti  comes  tO  prac- 
tise, it  is  none  the  lens  the  germ  of  that  which  will,  in  the  future 
make  all  things  possible.  That,  surely,  cannot  be  bounded  bj  a 
shell  ft>rnicd  of  astriil  mallei. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  way  ul  putting  up  a  barrier  between  our- 
selves and  ullitint,  of  damming  up  within  ourselves,  as  il  were,  the 
tiny  rivulcl  of  compassion  which  is  to  grow  and  grow  till  it  is  wider 
than  the  sea;  but  here  comes  in  that  ever- recurring  question  of 
aotive,  and  such  a  course  would  hardly  be  possible  lo  one  who 
'Isaaxious  to  avoid  becoming  thouglitk'ss  and  inditferent. 

With  regard  to  the  last  section  of  the  question,  as  to  whether  il 

^is  not  possible  to  be  positive  to  evil  inlluences  without  the  Forma- 

'tton  of  a  shell)  we  must  always  remember  that  thiii  process  docs 

not  render  the  omm  in\-ulncniblc,  but  onlj-  helps  to  ward  off  evil 

inHuenccft  coming  to  him  by  way  of  his  phy&ica!  and  astral  boflics. 

I  Undoubtedly  the  strongest,  as  well  as  the  safest  shield,  is  purity  of 

^body   and  of  mind  in   its  very   widest  sen-ie;  but   until   this   is 

'  attained,  these  lower  aids  are  r;tluabLc  to  ihukc  who  are  able  to 

make  use  of  tliem.    They  do  help  to  break  down  some  of  tlie  leaser 

obstacles  which  so  thickly  beset  uur  |>uth  towards  the  goiil  which, 

though  very  dimly  as  yet,  we   all    are   u^ing— llie  pivil«^e  of 

beii^  helpers  in  a  way  which  at  presi-ni  is  beyond  our  realisation. 

There  i*  nl»o,  I  think,  a  slight  misa)rprehejision  shown  by  tlw 

luestioner.      The    "conbnuous  forming  of  an  nunc   shell"   is 

aot  recommended.    Tiiis  would  tic  quite  inconsistent  with  thai 

emx  of  (be  thought  of  self,  which,  after  all,  is  the  cltief  qiuli- 

ition  needed. 
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QtiRSnuH  161. 

Tifc  morf  (xrfett  the  bting,  tht  mcrt  eamfiUtr  wiU  it  the  fymfioi^' 
fit  givts,  and  tias  is  dut  la  the  expansion  of  his  mnsd^tness  ; 
wilt  ntt  this  exfttnsioH  be  hindered  if  ht  tontinuaUx  mahti  a 
shell  around  himset/  rM  the  manner  whiek  Mas  hten  so  ojten 
rtcommtneled  I    ( 1 8g8,) 

A.  B. — There  s<:t:n]»  to  be  a  liule  confuMon  licrc  with  rerereoce 
to  the  word  "  sh«lL"  It  t§  usuall)'  applied  to  a  wait  formed  by 
checking  the  outpouring  pf4na  (or  specialised  jiva)  from  the 
human  body,  using  this  prdna  as  a  defence  against  the  entrance 
of  germs  or  evil  iiiQuencts  belonging  10  the  eihcric  world,  magnetic, 
and  other.  T\us  service  is  normally  rendered  by  llie  radiating 
waves  of  pr&na  poured  forth  hy  the  healthy  body ;  as  they  tush 
otitwaids  ihcy  repel,  carrying  away  in  their  outward  flow,  all  hncly- 
divided  physiod  subNtanccs  with  which  they  come  into  contact, 
not  BO  heavy  as  to  re»Kt  their  tide  A  healthy  peraon  is  thus 
r«;ndered  inipen'ion-t  10  microbe-diseases  disseminated  by 
microacopie  germs.  This  stale  is  what  is  called  "  the  positive," 
and  is  on«  eminently  dniratile.  "  l-'omilng  a  shell  "  is  increasing 
the  defence,  uauAlly  where  ihc  magnetic  influences  are  ver^-  hud, 
by  checking  the  radiating  waves  at  the  surface  of  the  auric  egg, 
and  at  some  intermediate  distance  from  the  body,  and  holding 
successive  layers  of  them  there  as  a  shield.  Surh  a  prAnir  defence 
has  nothing  to  do  with  sympathy  or  with  Ihc  Mpansion  of  con- 
iciousneis;  emotional  and  mental  waves  pajis  freely  through  it. 
utterly  unimpeded  by  its  presence,  cither  in  their  out-going  or  in 
their  incoming.  We  are  not  rendered  more  fit  to  help  others  by 
allowing  bad  magnetiRm  to  play  havoc  with  our  own  organism  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  phpical  distress  thus  caused  diminishes  our 
usefulness,  and  is  apt  Co  cause  a  nervous  whirl  which  makes  as 
incapable  of  rendering  efCcient  aid.  If  anyone  builds  round 
himself  a  wall  isolating  his  emotions  and  thoughts  from  others, 
shutting  out  their  coiucioiisne»»  and  shutting  in  his  own,  he 
would  certainly  then  become  unsympathetic,  and  would  stunt  his 
own  growth  as  well  as  repel  those  he  oLght  to  help.  But  the 
harmless  and  often  necessary  ptanic  shell  is  quite  ionvcent  of  such 
ill-doings,  and  docs  not  make  anyone  more  unsympathetic  than 
would  the  wearing  of  a  respirator  in  a  fog,  or  a  damp  handker- 
chief in   rushing  through  smoke  to   save  a  person  in  a  burning 
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bouse.  This  question  is,  it  may  be  added,  a  very  useful  one,  ai 
the  answer  may  clear  away  a  difficulty  that  may  have  bcco  present 
in  many  consdentiou»(  minds. 


QUBTION  263. 

Art  there  any  other  means,  htsides  the  hardening  of  the  ifuter  surfaa 
of  the  aura,    fy   which  extrantoui  thoughts  (an  be  pretpetttrd 
from  enttritig  the  brain  and  so  blurring  the  tmprtssion  thai 
might  be  made  by  the  ailral  ^ain  7    (1903.) 

C.  W.  L. — The  formation  of  the  shell  is  alwuys  an  «fTort  of 
the  will,  though  that  will  may  be  applied  in  various  ways.  The 
thought  of  hardening  tht  outer  suifitce  of  the  aura  is  simply  oi»c 
of  the  easiest  ways  of  directing  this  will.  Another  though  more 
difficult  method  would  be  to  manufacture:  an  aitiflcial  elemental 
who  would  act  as  a  kind  of  watch-do(;,  to  picvent  the  entrance  of 
extraneous  thought.  But  even  then  recollections  will  well  dowly 
up  into  the  physical  brain. 


DIVISION  LXIV 

THE  AkAsIIIC  records 


QUKSTIOH   364. 

'ht  JoffowiHg  qtiesfUni  have  beat  put  in  regard  to  tfu  aMshie 

rttordi  and  other  potnta-,  tkt  answers  to  wfikh  may  H  of 

gentra/  tniertst. 
(a)     Are  lie  HdsMtc  records  imprinted  rvtrywhert,  tternalfy  {ai 

timg  tit  ItaU  as  the   Sk&sAa    ittelf  lasts)  ;  and  why  does  not 

the  keapinj;  up  oj  the  siueefsh'e  pictures  produce  amjusiofi  1 

Or 
(fi)     Are  the  records  laealited,  oh  Ike  ^Iher  hand,  araund  thtir  place 

sf  origin,  and  must  the  iitvesiigaior  mentally  transport  htmittf 

thither  in  order  to  find  them  I 
(^    Art  tht  asrral  iPMgcs  or  pictures  localiud  at  the  spot  where 

they  have  hen  produced  I 
(d)    Do  the  cutrai  auric  impressions  which  give  rise  to  ordinary 

memory  possess  great  durability ! 
M     /*  for^ttjulntss  due  to  Ike  disinff^titien  of  these  images  or  to 

some  disturiana  or  diffuutty  »J  vibrauon  in  the  physical  brain 

ceil  which  corresponds  to  /hem  I 
(/)     Do  good  psychomctriits  rectd  the  akdshic  rtards  »r  merely  jet 

ctsirai piciurci  I     (1S97.) 

B,  K. — {a)  This  question  seems  to  imply  some  little  confusion 
in  the  mind  or  the  questioner,  very  probably  due  to  taking  iliu 
similes  which  have  been  used  lo  illustrate  the  facts  as  literal 
representations  of  the  facts  themselves.  The  fundamental  point 
which  must  be  grasped  in  relation  to  the  dkasbic  records  is  that, 
when  studied,  a»  they  usually  are  by  investigator*  on  the  milnitstc 
plane,  (hey  are  merely  the  leflections  or  reproductions  in  the 
matter  of  that  plane  of  something  from  a  much  higher  one ;  that 
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soDietliing,  we  have  reason  lo  believe,  being  really  the  ionseim 
memory  of  the  Logos  </  our  iyiltm.  The  akisKiC  records  theielore 
must  not  be  thoughl  of  as  a  series  of  pictures  or  reproductions  of 
events  existing  continually  either  on  the  astral  or  on  the  m&nasia 
plane,  superposed  one  upon  the  other  or  following  each  other  i 
succession)  like  a  stack  of  photc^apba  or  the  ribbon  of 
cin«mato^ph,  But  if  not  of  this  nature,  what  tht-n  ate  these 
"  records  "  ?  Here  one  is  confronted  by  the  cver-rccurring  difficult)' 
of  in  any,  c%'en  the  smallest,  degree  makitig  intelligible  the  facts  of 
a  higher  plane  in  terms  of  the  experience  of  a  lower.  Hence 
these  phrases,  "records,"  "Akdshic  pictures,"  etc.,  etc.,  already 
applied  in  our  present  instance,  and  the  m isunderstandit^gs  which 
have  arisen  through  the  materialising  of  Uiese  similes.  So 
another  attempt  must  be  wade,  and  ihis  time  under  safe-giiard  of 
a  most  emphatic  deciarniuin  thai  whatever  may  be  "aid  can,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  be  at  bcsi  but  the  very  faintest  and  rumotesi 
shadow  of  the  living  actuality. 

In  the  first  place  then  it  seems,  in  investigating  tbe  past  bjr 
mcinx  of  ih(t  \o-cniled  iikashic  records,  that  it  is  the  conscious 
memory  of  the  I^gos  which  forms  their  ultimate  source.  At  any 
rate  what  the  invesiigator  appears  to  do  is — by  some  action  on 
his  part  which  it  is  literally  impossible  to  describe  down  here — lo 
allow  the  memory  of  the  E,ogos  to  reflect  itself  in  the  matter  of  the 
manasje  plane,  and  so  reproduce  before  his  vision,  not  only  all  that 
happened  on  the  physical  plane,  but  all  that  accompanied  it  on  the 
astral  or  minasic  planes  as  well.  When  the  investigator  ceases 
his  actinn,  (he  whole  thing  disappears  and  ihc  matter  of  the 
minasic  plane  resumes  its  ordinary  condition.  It  should,  however, 
be  stated  that  the  scenes  as  uproduced  in  the  matter  of  the 
milnasic  plane  from  the  memory  of  the  I«gos  arc  objutiw  and 
will  be  as  clearly  visible  and  tnngiblc  to  any  othrr  entity,  sclf- 
conscious  on  that  plane,  who  happens  to  turn  his  attention  to 
what  is  going  on  as  t»  the  original  invuligalor  himself. 

As  to  the  latter  part  of  this  question  it  will  be  obvious  from 
what  has  been  said  that,  since  the  records  do  not  crxist  as 
"pictures "or  "images  "  in  the  matter  of  tlie  milna^c  plane,  there 
can  be  no  heaping  up  or  consequent  confusion  among  them. 

(i)  This  question  is  also  answered  by  the  above  ;  since  ilie 
ly&tetn  ii  the  Logos  and  lives  in  Him,  His  memory  is  everywhere, 
and  Locality  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  investigator's  getting  at  any 
special  matter  he  i^i  in  search  of. 
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Tlius  far  we  havu  been  considenny:  the  ;lkil<hic  records  projjer, 
iliose  whkti  have  been  utcd  in  the  various  investigations  from 
which  so  nrmch  of  our  more  recent  theosophical  mfbrmation  h«» 
been  dcri^-ed.  But  to  }>rcveni  inisap]>rehension  it  is  perhaps  wdl 
to  say  a  word  about  certain  other  orders  of  memory,  (|uite  at  the 
Other  end  of  the  «aie  to  that  of  the  Lords,  which  have  attracted 
Attention  and  which  may  in  a  oeitain  scruv  be  also  made  use  of  as 
*'  records,"  and  which  indeed  do  seem  to  play  that  port  m  some 
classes  at  least  of  psychometric  experiments.  To  begin  with,  the 
broad  genera]  law  is  that  which  is  of  necessity  inv'olvcd  in 
the  very  possibility  of  "eiperience."  namely  thai  ihe  oatpoured 
life  of  the  Logos  in  its  every  state  artd  phase  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing and  retaining  impressions,  i.f.,  of  ncquiting  ejrpcrience.  This 
being  true  of  all,  is  true  of  the  atom  which  is  merely  a  centre  of 
life,  so  thai  wc  hnve  an  "  atomic  "  memory.  Next,  since  the 
combiiutions  of  the  atoms  into  the  molecular  stnicmrcs  which 
form  the  various  sub-planes  of  our  plane  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  out-poured  life— Ihe  first  out-pouring  of  the 
L^os — wc  shall  have  a  "molecular  memory,"  distinct  from  the 
atomic.  And  the  bearer  or  carrier,  the  seat  and  storehouse  of 
this  molecular  memory,  will  be  the  lifc-wavc  of  ihc  first  out-pouring. 
Further  on,  again,  we  shall  have  a  cellular  memory  aitd  %-ariuus 
phases  and  degrees  of  memory  astociaied  with  more  and  more 
complex  organic  structures,  up  to  and  including  the  physical  body 
cf  man,  the  carriers  or  scats  of  which  will  be  the  varioos  kinds  of 
monadic  essence  belonging  to  the  second  out-pouring;  wliile 
higher  still  wc  have  the  human  memory,  i.t.,  ihc  memory  of 
Ihe  causal  body,  ultimatfly  dependent  on  the  third  outpouring  of 
the  Logos  as  its  seat  or  carrier. 

Now,  hard  though  it  may  be  to  realise  the  fact,  it  must  be  borne 

in  mind  that  all  these  arc  aUHol  memories,  each  retaining  the 

impreire  of  all  th.xt  has  reached  il  from  its  turroundir^s.     Thus, 

I  for  instance,  we  shall — can,  indeed — lind  in  the  essence  which 

^  constiliitcs  the  cnsoulmenl  of  (say)  a  vegetable  cell  forming  [>art  of 

\  the  irunic  of  a  tree,  the  impressioiu  more  or  less  clear  or  ghostly 

[of  all  that  ever  occurred  within  a  certain  range  of  that  cell  since 

it  came  into  exigence  as   a   cell.      And   tliesc   impressions   or 

memories  would  be  and  arc  practically  recoverable  from  each 

cell  of  that  tree  so  long  as  the  cell  hold.t  togeihcr.     But  when  the 

cell  ceases  to  exist  as  such,  i.e.,  when  broken  up  by  fire  or  actual 

decayi  then  the  monadic  csaence  ensouling  it  a  set  free  and 
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returns  lo  the  block  to  whidi  ti  belongs,  and  that  »ct  of  meroorie 
or  i«cords  could  then  only  be  found  as  part  of  the  whole  sehcs 
which  bad  been  stored  up  in  tlut  block  of  essence;  tlioi^h  sbon 
of  (he  possibilities  of  adept  vision  such  recovery  is  hardly  possible. 

Now  it  is  with  these  c«ilukr  or  moleculiLT  memories  thii 
psjrdiooactmts  often  get  in  touch,  and  it  is  the  picture*  ur 
memofies  impressed  upon  the  ceiiuUr  or  molecutat  monadic 
essence  which  often  funiisb  them  witli  their  visions.  Bin  in 
such  caK.-»  it  i»  not  with  the  Uuc  iik&shic  [ercords  in  any  sense  thai 
we  sre  concerned. 

(r)  As  regards  the  astral  piclurett  ufcen  seen  by  dnirvoyants, 
itOfne  rather  careful  distinctions  must  be  drawn.  In  the  cft£c  of 
any  given  vision  at  least  four  possibilities  present  iliemsclvcs :  (i) 
Wluttlie  clairvoyant  sees  may  be  a  more  or  less  dii^tor ted  reprodi]' 
tion  on  the  astral  plane  of  some  scene,  or  fni^nienl  of  a  soeti< 
from  the  true  ilMshic  recotds,  i.e.^  from  the  memory  of  the  Lo|>oi. 
How  and  why  such  reproductions,  or"rcflectionK"as  they  are  soiw- 
titncs  called,  occur,  it  would  lead  us  too  far  lo  cntiuirc  at  present, 
as  a  very  large  range  of  possibilities  is  involved,  (a)  The  \-ision 
may  be  due  to  unintentional,  almost  unconscious  ps)-chometiy, 
i,e.,  to  the  clairvoyant  getting  momentarily  inio  touch  with  winie 
phase  or  other  of  the  molecular  or  other  orders  of  memory  already 
leferred  to.  (3)  It  may  be  due  to  reflection  or  refraction  in  the 
astial  light  analogous  to  the  ptiysical  processes  by  which  dw 
»cr*jies  and  objects  visible  in  a  mirage  are  produced.  (4)  Ijutlj, 
it  may  be  a  case  of  the  following  type.  We  hare  all  read  o( 
houses,  room*  nnd  even  places  in  which  sensitive  people  are 
almost  invariably  haunted  by  scenes  of  horror  which  seem  to 
reproduce  tbcmsclvw  before  their  eyes.  These  scenes  are 
reproductions  of  events  which  have  actually  occurred  at  iho  place 
in  question,  and  on  investigation  it  appcarti  that  the  impreastons 
which  give  rise  to  them  have  been  made  on  the  astral  co1lllt«^ 
parts  of  the  solid  ohjtdi  around,  ^.f .,  the  walls  and  furniture  of  a 
room,  the  materials  uf  a  house,  the  rocks.  eaTtli,  tieet,  etc.,  of  a 
place  This  appears  to  be  a  case  of  impression  where  the  inures 
are  superjiaKed  and  confused,  uiid  require  careful  attention  and 
wrting  out,  if  accuracy  of  detail  and  succession  is  to  be  attained. 
Images  of  this  clan  are,  of  course,  very  dehnitely  localised,  and  to 
intestigale  them  the  seer  must  transport  himself,  physically 
or  otherwise,  to  the'spot  in  question. 

(•h  In  urdinnry  ntemory  Bevcial  (actors  sre  more  or  less  con- 
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joined.  First,  wc  hare  the  molecular  and  cellular  memones 
banging  to  cacli  of  our  IxHlics ;  those  of  the  mind  body  /otming 
)>ractica)ly  the  main  dement  in  our  "  personal "  memory.  It  is 
by  meatus  o(  these  that  we  "iccall  "  the  post  in  must  cnscs.  But 
wv,  j>.,  our  Egos  clothed  in  the  mind  body,  are  ilso  in  direct 
touch  with  the  true  rccortis,  f>„  vith  the  mcmuty  of  the  Logos 
since  we,  in  a  very  Hpeciiil  sense,  are  rayx  or  facets  of  Him.  This 
element  also  ptays  a  pait  even  in  ordinary  uieoicr)',  which, 
however,  it  is  im|)us.tible  to  describe  now  in  more  detail. 

As  to  the  dunbihty  of  the  various  impressions,  it  must  be 
home  in  mind  ihut,  speaking  with  suict  accuracy,  every  impres- 
sion made  on  the  life  of  the  Logox  is  fterMo/;  i.€.,  whether  made 
on  that  life  in  its  atomic,  molecular,  cellular,  or  some  higher 
phase,  it  is  as  undying  and  unfading  as  ia  that  divine  life  itself. 
But  thuugh  Uufi  M  true,  yet  for  our  practioil  purpose),  it  need  not 
t}c  taken  into  consideration,  further  than  to  bL-ai  in  mind  that  if 
this  were  not  so,  all  the  re«t  would  be  not  only  impos^hle  but 
mere  nonsense.  Practically  then,  from  our  point  of  view,  tlic 
impressions  of  any  order  of  memory  are  available,  i^^  recoverable, 
jv  long  as  thatjorm  penius,  i.e.,  those  of  the  atomic  niemufy  so 
long  as  that  particular  atom  exists;  of  the  molecular  so  long  as 
that  particular  molecule  penists ;  of  the  cell  so  long  as  Chat 
particular  cell  is  nut  disintegrated  ;  of  an  organism  so  lung  as 
.that  organism  endures  as  a  unit ;  of  our  mind  bodies  as  long  aa 
these  last.  i>.,  until  tliey  disintegrate  after  the  devachanic  period 
following  each  life  is  completed ;  of  our  causal  bodies  for  the 
whole  duration  of  the  ManvanUra  and  beyond. 

It  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  tltac  the  expression  "astral 
fturic  tmpresMons"  in  the  (|ucMion,  is  misleading,  and  tlwugh 
very  often  cmploytxl,  roust  not  be  taken  maicriaUy  and  literally, 
or  it  will  lead  to  leriout  miiiconccption. 

(«)  Korgetfulness  has  many  causes,  of  which  a  few  may  here 
be  mentioned,  (i)  Failure  in  transmission  from  the  mental  body 
to  (lie  physical  brain,  due  to  some  dcfcei  or  obitruction,  either  in 
the  astral  body,  in  the  etheric  body,  or  in  the  dense  bnin-  This 
ia  generally  tite  case  where  we  feel  that  we  know  something,  say 
a  familiar  name,  word,  or  face,  but  camiot  "rocall"  it.  i>.,  bring 
it  through  into  our  physical  consciousness,  (i)  Failure  of  the 
Ego  to  recover  or  recsUI  the  matter  on  the  menia)  plane,  due  either 
to  iOnic  defect  in  the  mind  body,  to  lack  of  attcniion,  oi  to  feeble- 
ness of  the  original  impres»on. 
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As  then  ue  M>  "  tnuges  "  in  the  ordinitr  tense  to  disinu^tcue, 
the  xbtorf  on  whtch  the  (loeatian  sccnu  taied  bib.  Tbc  aeaiest 
^iproMniBlwp  in  &a  would  aecn  to  be  the  dntntegration  umI 
detlfa  of  *omt  paitxnlv  odi  on  mboac  nenoty  tbc  crcat  tn 
'IMfW'hH*  had  been  wy  vividtf  mproaoi,  ao  thai  the  recovering 
of  it  tlong  ih«I  partiaibT  line  woold  be  impossible,  and  the 
difficulty  of  pidcing  it  up  fhnn  the  nemor;  of  some  other  cell 
timoK  iasapenHy  giCAL  This  wntild  mean  that  unleu  thf 
iodividtMl  tn  question  ocmld  raise  his  consckntUKSs  ao  as  lo 
bring  thiougii  the  inen>ory  from  his  tooeh  with  that  <rf  the  Logos, 
be  cotild  notsacceed  in  lecaUing  that  paiiictiUr  incident. 

{/)  Oulnde  the  rank*  of  actially  truinicted  students  of 
ocarkiBm,  no  psychic  or  psychometer,  however  "good,"  cftn  read 
the  voc  "iUshic  record^"  bccaicK^  unless  taught,  be  cannot 
Itnoir  Anp  to  go  to  work  in  order  to  do  so.  But  a  good  psycho- 
neier  can  get  al  past  histor)-  by  putting  himaetf  at  rapport  uriib 
Mme  iDOleculai  ot  cdlalar  memor]'  containing  the  impressions 
in  question,  though,  of  coune,  his  visions  are  apt  to  be  far  frota 
(cGable  or  trustwotthf,  owing  to  his  inabi)it>-  to  control,  guide,  or 
check  what  be  tees. 


A 


(JtflCTION    »«S. 

On  wkkh  plttm  oj  Ihe    umiveru   art   the   aJUjiir    nttmtnJ 
rrcardtdt    (1896.) 


tmagtt 


C  W,  L.— If  they  are  AkAshic,  and  if  tbe^  are  mental,  ibey 
mu!.!  Ik  upon  the  devacbanic  plane,  since  that  is  tfae  plane  of  the 
mind,  ai)d  ii  n  lo  its  nwtiet  that  tbc  term  Aklsha  bu  genemlly 
been  applied  in  our  literature — though  sometimes  it  has  bevo 
used  in  the  sense  of  piiaiordial  matier,  which  is,  of  course,  ar  an 
irtlinitcty  higher  \tvc\  still. 

Bui  ilie  questioner  prohahty  wtshe*  10  know  on.  what  plane  is 
kept  ihc  permanent  record  or  impression  of  every  event  whicta 
takes  iilaL-e — thai  which  has  been  spoken  or  as  the  inemory  of 
Nattin-,  and  is  in  our  books  called  indiffcreiilly  the  Akfiahic  record 
or  the  n^cord  nf  tlw:  astral  light-  In  the  pt«ent  very  dcntentary 
C«nditiun  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossible  10  say  upon  how 
many  planes  this  rin^^rd  u  mude,  or  whether  it  has  any  spectal 
habitat  ai  iilL     This  ortucb  is  known— iligi  upon  the  astnl  plane 

I  ihni  can  be  seen  is  a  reflection  of  tin?  record,  somclimes  fairly 

rfcct,  but  also  sometimes  quite  fragmentary  and  misleading 
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while  the  rcoNxl  upon  clit:  devachanic  plane  is  cleiir,  perfect,  and 
impowiible  lo  be  mistaken.  But  tince  the  record  can  be  read 
with,  if  possible,  even  more  injstaiiiaiieou«  facility  on  the  Buddbic 
plane,  it  U  evidently  not  in  any  way  confined  to  that  level  upon 
which  we  fim  come  definitdy  into  toucli  wtih  it ;  and  as  the 
consciousness  upon  higher  planes  must  obviously  be  still  tnore 
exiendifd,  it  seems  certain  thai  it  must  always  include  these  luCOrds. 

It  must  be  noted,  hcra-ever,  thai  a  person  who  reads  the  record 
upon  die  dcvachanic  plane,  and  ihcicfore  sets  il  fully  and  accur- 
ately, may  ncvertbelesi  dislorl  tlie  recollection  of  it  in  bnnging  it 
down  into  the  physical  body,  unlets  he  has  been  specially  trained 
to  avoid  this  danger. 

Be  it  understood  that  in  cverythini;  written  aboTC  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  planes  of  our  own  solar  xystem ;  of  the  far  vaater 
planes  of  the  unirersc  mentioned  in  the  ciuesdon  I  know  nothing 
whatever. 


QuKsnos  a66. 

WA(/i  It  piiturt  &/  th*  Jar-iiitanf  past  is  dissnttrred  hy  <i« 
tmvsdgaior from  the  AkAshu  mortis,  Awr  is  it  f<niibi<  fir  him 
to  fix  Ut  date  aaurattJy  t    (1897-) 

C  W.  L. — It  is  sometimes  rather  tedious  work  lo  lind  an  exact 
date,  but  tbc  ihing  can  usually  be  done  if  it  is  wonh  while  to 
spend  the  lime  and  trouble  over  it.  If  wc  are  dealing  with  Greek 
or  Roman  times  the  simplest  method  is  usually  to  took  into  the 
mind  of  the  most  tntellig<.'nt  perton  present  in  the  picture,  and 
see  what  date  he  supposes  it  10  be ;  or  the  investiguor  might 
watch  him  writing  a  letter  ar  other  document  and  obeerve  what 
date,  if  any,  was  included  in  what  was  written.  When  once  the 
Konian  or  Geeek  date  is  thus  obtained,  to  reduce  it  to  uur  own 
vyxtrm  of  chrontil%7  n  merely  a  matter  of  calculation. 

Another  way  which  Is  frequently  adopted  is  to  turn  from  the 

I  tccne  under  examination  to  a  contemporary  piciur«  in  iiome  great 
and  well-knOK-n  city  such  as  Rome,  and  note  what  monan:!!  is 
reiifnin^  there,  or  who  are  the  consub  for  the  year;  and  when 

,  fuch  data  are  discovered,  a  glance  at  any  good  history  will  give  the 
ren.  Sometimes  a  date  can  be  obtained  by  examining  some 
pubUc  proclamation  or  some  legal  document;  in  fact  in  the  times 

,  of  which  we  are  speaking  t)te  difficulty  is  eisity  surmounted. 
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As  Hkk  aie  no  "  images  "  in  ilu:  ordinaTy  sense  to  disintegrate, 
the  theory  on  which  the  question  seems  bated  fails.  The  nenrest 
approximation  in  Tart  would  ^eeni  to  be  the  diaintcgriition  and 
death  of  some  particular  cell  on  whuse  memory  the  event  in 
question  httd  been  very  vit-idly  impiesKcd,  so  ttui  the  recoveting 
of  it  along  Dial  particular  line  wuuld  be  impossible,  and  the 
difficulty  of  picking  it  up  from  the  memory  of  some  other  cdl 
almost  insuperably  great  This  would  mean  that  unless  the 
indiriduni  in  question  could  raise  hi>  coitsciousnestt  so  as  to 
brine  ihrougli  the  memorj*  from  his  touch  with  tliatof  the  I^os, 
he  could  not  succeed  in  tecatlin);  ihal  particular  incident. 

(/)  Ouwide  the  rank*  of  ncluAlly  insinicted  studenu  of 
occultism,  no  psychic  or  psychomctcr,  however  "good,"  can  read 
the  true  "Akibhic  recortU,"  because,  unless  uught,  he  cannot 
Icnow  Ami  to  go  to  work  in  order  to  do  so.  But  &  good  psycho 
meter  can  get  at  pa^i  history  by  putting  himself  m  rafport  with 
some  molecular  or  cellular  memory  containing  the  impre«$ioiu 
in  (]ueslioii,  though,  of  course,  his  visions  are  apt  to  be  far  from 
reliable  or  trustworthy,  owing  to  his  inability  to  control,  guide,  or 
check  what  he  sees. 


QUiSTIOJ*  265. 

On  whi(k  ^anf  of  the  universe  art  Iht  akdthie  >'HMla7  tmagu 
r*ttwd<4\    (1896.) 

C   W,    I If  they  nrc  Akashic,  and  if  they  arc  mental,  they 

mtut  be  upon  the  devachanic  plane,  tince  chat  is  the  plane  of  the 
mind,  and  it  is  to  its  matter  that  the  term  Ak^ha  has  generally 
been  applied  in  our  literature — chough  sometimes  it  has  been 
used  in  tlic  sense  of  pTimurdial  m<iit<:r,  which  is,  of  course,  a^  an 
inrinitciy  higher  Icvi:!  »liU. 

But  the  questioner  [irobably  wishes  to  know  on  what  plane  is 
kept  the  jiermanent  record  or  inipres.iion  of  ever>-  event  which 
takes  place — that  which  has  been  spoken  of  w.  the  memory  of 
Naiutf,  and  is  in  our  books  called  indifferently  the  iklsliic  record 
or  the  ri-cord  of  the  astral  light.  In  the  present  very  elementaty 
condition  of  our  knowledge,  it  i«  impossible  to  say  u|K>n  how 
many  planet  this  record  is  made,  or  whether  it  ha.t  any  special 
habitat  at  all.  This  much  is  knotvn~~that  upon  the  astral  plane 
all  that  can  be  *«n  is  a  reflection  of  the  record,  sometimes  fairly 
perfect,  but  aUo  sometime*  iiuitc    (ragntientsry   and    misleadii^ 
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while  the  record  upon  the  dcvachonic  plane  is  clear,  pcffccti  and 
impossible  to  l»e  mifltalnin.  But  since  the  record  can  be  read 
KTith,  if  postiMe,  even  more  iiistaiiianeuus  racility  on  the  Buddhic 
pUoe,  it  is  evidently  nut  in  any  nuy  cunrmcd  lu  tiiat  level  upon 
which  we  ftt^t  come  definitely  intn  touch  with  it;  and  as  the 
oonsciousnesti  ujKin  higher  planes  must  obviously  be  still  more 
extended,  it  weins  certain  that  it  mu%l  aiwayii  include  thi^&e  records. 

It  nu!tt  be  noted,  hoA'cver,  that  a  person  who  reads  the  record 
upon  the  i!E:va<:hamc  plune,  and  theiefore  &et:s  h  fully  and  accur> 
ately,  may  neverthek'ss  distort  th«  recollection  of  it  in  bringing  it 
dijwn  inu)  the  physical  body,  unless  l>e  has  been  specially  trained 
to  avoid  this  danger. 

Be  ii  understood  thai  in  everything  written  above  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  planes  of  our  own  solar  system  ;  of  the  far  raster 
planes  of  the  universe  mentioned  in  the  question  I  know  nothing 
whate*"cr. 


QUR&TIOM   *66. 

IV/urt  It  pitlurt  of  ike  far-Alitant  past  t's  disintfrrtd  hj  an 
investigator fr^m  the  AkAthif  retorJi,  how  it  il  Jvssible  f&r  Aim 
to  fix  its  date  eucurattfy  t     (1697.) 

C  W.  L. — It  is  sometimes  rather  tedious  work  to  find  an  exact 
date,  but  the  thing  can  ufually  be  done  if  it  is  worth  while  to 
spend  the  time  and  trouble  over  it.  J  f  wc  arc  dealing  with  Greek 
or  Roman  times  the  simplest  method  is  usually  to  look  into  the 
mind  of  tlie  most  inieUi^cnt  person  present  in  the  picture,  and 
see  what  dale  he  Mipposes  it  to  Iw;  or  the  investigator  might 
watcli  him  writing  a  letter  or  other  document  and  observe  what 
date,  if  any,  waa  included  in  whni  wa.i  written.  When  onoc  the 
Koman  or  Geeek  date  is  thus  obtained,  to  reduce  it  to  our  own 
By-sttm  of  chronology  i.i  merely  u  matter  of  calculation. 

Another  way  which  is  frt^^uenily  ailnpted  x*  to  turn  from  the 
scene  under  examination  to  a  coniempofary  picture  in  some  great 
and  well-known  dty  >uch  as  Rome,  and  note  what  monarch  is 
reigning  there,  or  who  are  the  consuU  for  the  year;  and  when 
such  data  are  diacnvered,  a  glaxKC  at  aity  good  history  will  give  the 
rest.  Sometimes  a  date  can  be  obuined  by  examining  some 
public  proclamation  or  some  legal  document ;  in  fact  in  the  times 
of  which  we  arc  speaking  the  difficulty  is  easily  surmounted. 
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consciousness  and  thai  o(  the  oRspring  of  the  Logoo,  U  i 
profound  mystery.  Bui  one  fact  emefges  clearly  from  tbe 
cx|jcrieni;es  of  incsnit;risra  uikI  trance.  When  consciousness  a 
working  on  a  Kighcr  plmie  than  that  to  which  it  is  bound  down 
during  the  vaking  bUte  of  a.n  orilinary  peraon,  it  is  enormously 
mofc  elective,  more  capable  of  remembering  things,  than  in  the 
normal  state.  I'herc  seems  lo  be  iiu  liiitit  tu  the  power  of 
recollection  on  the  part  of  a  mesmeric  subject  in  irAncc,  assuiaiDg 
that  such  «ub)cct  is  spiritually  advanced  to  the  point  of  being 
able  to  function  on  the  inAnasic  plane.  Great  things  aiKl  sma)K 
triBing  and  important,  arc  equally  at  command  ir  called  for. 
The  power  of  nxalling  ihetn  is  clearly  an  attribute  of  the  "  High« 
Sdf,"  not  in  any  way  of  the  lower,  »>ti)l  less  of  the  organism  of 
Uie  lower. 

QuF^Tiow  j6y, 

/Anv  is  Afr.  LendbtaUr's  lumimus  infomnitioH  in  The  Christian 
Creed— -!«  la  the  Passion  of  Christ  having  nei^r  been  rtal. 
fhysicat  and  Aiston'tai — to  it  leeked  at  ivhen  eampat^d  with 
suih  tMltslic  visions  as  thou  of  the  Caiholi(  seeress  Anne 
Catherine  Enimerieh,  towfrmng  "  the  sorrtnt-fut  fassion  ef 
Our  Lord  Jtstts  CMsl "  '  Crtt  some  txplanattan  c/  tAose 
visions  it  vouihsaftd from  the  standpoint  <^  oetult  investigation  T 
<|899.) 

-  Cr  W,  L.-^I  supjKise  that  diflerent  people  will  look  very 
difirrently  ai  the  information  iji^'en  in  the  book  mentioned. 
Like  all  oih^i  ioformation  obtainod  by  clairvoyant  virion,  it 
Ktandi  ctilirely  on  its  own  merits,  and  the  author  haa  never  ex- 
pected bis  readers  to  accept  any  of  tus  statements  unless  tbey 
commend  themseli'es  to  the  rcison  and  common-sense  of  tltose 
who  peruse  them.  liVhat  he  has  seen  be  descrihes:  whether 
others  find  iliemselves  aVile  to  believe  that  he  has  seen  rightly  u 
their  own  affair. 

Certainly  such  visions  as  those  of  the  Catholir:  srcress  can  be 
explained  from  the  occiih  sljnd.pcnnl.  I  should  myself  have  no 
doubi  that  her  statements  were  perfectly  genuine ;  ahe  was  not 
labouring  under  n  hallucinntion,  but  only  under  a  mistake  as  to 
the  nature  of  what  ihe  jaw. 

It  must  be  remcmbcnrd  that  lo  read  the  ikflshic  records 
dearly  and  correctly  needs  a  sjiccial  training ;  it  ts  not  a  tnaiter 
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oCifiuth  orof  goodnwfi,  but  of  a  special  kind  of  knowlcdpo.  Thi^re 
^nothing  whatever  to  show  that  Ihc  iwint  in  question  tutd  this 
particular  form  of  knowledge ;  on  the  contrary,  she  probably 
never  heard  of  such  records  at  all.  She  would,  therefore,  most 
likely  be  quite  incapable  of  reading  a  record  clearly,  and  certainly 
unable  to  distinguish  one,  if  she  did  happen  to  see  it,  from  any 
other  kind  of  vision. 

What  sh«  in  all  [in)l«biliiy  saw  wai  a  phenomenon  fantiliar  to 
all  practical  occuUistK.  It  is  well  knuwn  to  such  inTe^tigators 
that  any  ({real  historical  scene,  upon  which  much  it  supposed  to 
depend,  has  been  constantly  thought  of  and  vividly  imaged  to 
chemselvct  by  successive  generaiioiu  of  people.  Such  scenes 
wauld  be,  tay,  far  the  English  the  signing  of  Ma)i;na  Charta  liy 
King  Jolm.  and  for  the  Americans  the  signing  of  the  declarttion 
of  independence. 

Now,  thfse  vivid  images  which  people  make  are  very  real 
things,  and  oic  vcty  clearly  to  be  seen  by  any  one  who  possesses 
some  psychic  development.  They  are  real,  defuiiie  forms  existing 
on  the  mental  plane,  and  are  perpetually  strengthened  by  all  the 
new  thoughiK  which  arc  ever  being  turned  upon  them.  Of  course, 
different  people  imagp  scenes  differenily,  and  the  eventual  result 
is  often  somethini^  like  it  composite  photograph  ;  but  the  form  in 
which  such  an  imoginaiion  was  originally  cast  very  Lir);ely  in- 
fluences Ihe  thought  of  all  sensitives  upon  the  subject,  and  lends 
to  make  them  Image  it  as  others  have  done. 

This  pnxluct  of  tliotight  {often,  he  it  observed,  of  quite 
ignorant  thought)  is  very  much  easier  to  see  than  the  true  record, 
for  while,  as  we  have  said,  the  latter  feat  reiuires  training,  the 
former  needs  nothing  hut  a  glimpse  of  ihc  menial  plane,  such  as 
frerjuentty  comes  to  almost  nil  pure  and  high-minded  ecstatic^. 

Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  thai  it  is  not  in  the 
least  neoesKary  for  the  creation  of  such  a  thought- form,  that  the 
BPencs  should  ever  have  had  any  real  cxislei>ce.  Few  scenes 
from  real  history  have  been  so  strongly  depicted  by  popular  fancy 
in  this  country  as  have  some  situations  from  Shakespeare's  plays, 
from  Bunyan's  Pi/£rim's  Progrtss,  and  from  various  fairy  stories, 
RDch  as  Cinderella  nr  Aladdin's  Lamp.  A  clairvoyant  obtaining 
a  glimpse  of  one  of  Ihese  collective  thought-forms  might  very 
easily  suppose  that  he  had  come  across  the  real  foundation  of  the 
story ;  but  since  he  Icnows  these  tales  to  be  fiction,  lie  would  be 
lore  likely  to  think  that  he  bad  simply  dreamed  of  them. 
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Now  «vei  since  the  CliristUn  religion  materialised  the  gloriois 
conceptions  oht{inally  committed  to  its  cliai^e,  and  tried  to 
repres«nt  them  as  a  scries  of  events  in  a  human  life;  devout  scxib 
in  all  countries  under  its  sway  have  been  striving  as  a  picut 
exercise  to  picture  the  supposed  erenta  as  vivtdl/  as  possible. 
Consequently  w«  are  here  provided  with  a  set  of  thougbt-fomis 
of  quitt;  exceptional  strength  and  permanence  —  a  set  vrbtch 
could  hardly  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  ccsUtic,  the  bent 
of  whose  mind  was  at  all  in  their  dircaion.  Xo  doubt  they  iwrr 
seen  by  the  sccress  referred  to  in  the  question,  and  liy  many 
another.  But  when  such  clairvoyants  come  in  the  course  of  tbeir 
progress  to  deal  with  ihc  realities  of  life,  they  will  be  taught,  u 
are  chose  who  have  the  inestimable  privilege  of  the  guidance  of 
the  Masters  of  Wisdom,  how  to  distinguish  between  the  result  of 
devout  but  ignorant  thought,  :ind  the  imprrishablc  ixKord  vrhicl) 
is  the  true  memory  of  nature  ;  and  then  thcry  will  lind  that  these 
scenes,  (o  which  they  have  dcvnted  so  much  attention,  wcr^  bui 
symholsi  of  truths  higher  and  wider  and  grander  far  than  they  had 
ever  dreamed,  even  in  the  highest  Sights  which  were  nude 
possible  for  them  by  their  splendid  purity  and  piety. 


i>  DIVISION  LXV 

THE   RELIGION   OF  THE  AkUNTAS. 

QukSTION  2  JO. 

fn  tAe"iyatth  Tmvtr"  <y  the  Thcosophical  Revievr  for  Afrit, 
thert  is  a  re/ertwx  to  lAe  aerottitt  given  hy  Mttirs.  Spertetr  and 
Gillem  anaming  t/w  Armnfas  ef  Centra/  Ahstmlia.  J 
shouU  like  l9  Uam  s-mtthiitg  mere  vf  the  inlrrtttinx  Miefs  of 
Ikete  ptopU      ( iQdo.) 

I.  H. — Tiie  Arunta  conception  or  the  soul  is  r«ry  complex ;  it 
may  be  sketched  us  follows  :  Kv-erir  inati  iti  the  rdncamation  of  an 
Alekerin^a  ancestor.  The  Aleheringas  were  a  race  posaesiied  of 
rcmarkaltlc  powers,  and  able  to  do  many  things  which  the» 
deftcendanu  have  forgotten.  Nevertheless,  certain  classes  of 
Akfuringttxt^  now  incanute  upon  earth.  Bui  it  is  the  "spirit 
pan  "of  the  AUhtrittga  that  icincarnates;  and  this  spirit  put  is 
(nyslchously  linked,  not  only  with  the  sacred  amulet,  the  Cfuiriiiga, 
but  also  iffith  a  ccitain  order  of  Iruniarittia  or  ^ods.  When  a 
human  being  dies,  this  spirit  part,  or  Ulkaita,  withdrans  to  its 
totem  centre,  and  there  it  dwells  with  its  Arumbaringa,  until  us 
former  physical  body  hns  entirely  disinlc^rBiltfil,  when  it  reincar- 
nates. A  man  tberefore  consists  of :  the  physical  body  ;  the  spirit 
part  of  the  A{{hermga  ;  llie  Vlftana,  wliicli  is  practically  the  same 
%s  the  AlehertHga  %  this  reiocariutes,  and  it  is  this  which  is  iinLcd 
with   the    Ckuringa ;  finally  there  is  the  ArutKbarnp  ift, 

like  the  Ulhana,  iotniortal.      But  the  ArnmhariHga  i, 

whieh  the  Utham  is  not :  the  Arumbaringa  oevet  A 
it  is  a  kind  of  Guardian  Spirit  which  somciimcs  wai 
imiiending  danger  (hl^o  the  S.P.R.  subliminal  sdi), 
very  rarely,  can  be  seen  by  him.     lit  short,  tlv 
appears  to  be  the  higher  «elf,  and  its  occasional  -^ 
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to  su^^t  the  fi&me  idea  as  that  indicated  bf  the  statemenu 
ocming  the   Augoeiiies.     The   beliefs  of   the  Amnias  respecting 
their  totems  are  very  interesting  ;  as  T  have  said  elsewhere,  1  ibink 
the  belief  in  Toicmisnt  may  be  traced  to  a  more  or  less  distoited 
rem  in  i  seen  r«  of  teaching  concerning  ihc  Rays,  or  streams  i>f  tend- 
ency.    The  Aiunias  teach  a  sort  of  Darvinian  theory  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  form ;  their  myths  deal  largely  with  the  transformatiot^  (A 
animais  into  men ;  and  of  fnafierttva  creatures  into  human  beings. 
Tlicse  Inaptrtwa   were  shapeless,  rounded   masses   which    were 
(gradually  t^arved  tnloxha|)e.     All  theie  formii  of  life,  InapemsfOi 
plants,  animals,  and  men.  arc  believed  to  belong  to  totems ;  the 
Immtarinia,  or  godx,  also  have  their  totema.     A  man's    tribe  may 
change:  hL>  is  not  necessarily  born  in  the  same  tribe  as  that  into 
which  he  incarnated  in  his  previous  life  ;  but  bis  totem  never,  or 
very  rarely,  changes.     There  arc  certain  totem  ecnues  which  are 
held  sacred,  and  to  these  the  discarnate  Utkana  withdraws  at  the 
death  of  (he  physical  body;   when  a  woman  liccomcs  awtuc  </ 
lier  pregnancy  she  observes  carefully  which  is  the  nearest  totem 
centre,  for  from  that  centre  the  reincarnating  ligo  is  believed  t« 
have  heen  drawn.    This  determines  the  totem  of  the  unborn  chiid. 
The  belief  in  the  rnmplexity  of  the  human  soul,  or  rather,  pc*rhapa, 
the  complexity  and  miiltiplir.iiy  of  itt  wtiirlcs  of  oonsciousness,  is 
ver)'  generally  diffu.<ied  among  semi-civ-ilised  peoples.     Readers  tA 
Mils  Mary  Kingsley's  book  respecting  the  tribes  of  tlie  West  Coast 
of  Africa  will  rememher  that  they  hare  a  very  remarkable  and 
interesting  theory  respecting  the  bush  soul,  the  shadow  soul,  etc 
Reincarnation  ii  aL<o  helieied  in  antong  the.te  people,    as   it   is 
among  the  Australian  tribes.     It  is  a  very  noteworthy  fact  thai  • 
certain  ihe<iry  advanced  by  Miss  Kingsley  touching  the  African 
tribes  will  not  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  jVnintas.     Miss  Kingn- 
ley,  commenting  upon  the  sincerity   of  the   people   when    they 
asserted  that  they  had  seen  Ihc  various  api>aritions,  portions  of  the 
soal,  etc.,  in  which  they  "powerfully  and  potently  believe,"  said 
in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the   VVcstminslcr  Town   Hall,  that    the 
African  was  always  n  degree  nearer  delirium  than  was  the  Euro- 
pean—in short  he  was  very  excitable  ;  hut  the  Arunta  is  an  exceed- 
ingly stolid  and  tinimaginntive  pcmon,  if  we  may  trust  the   very 
elaborate  rcpon  of  him  with  which  Mcs'^rs.  Sjiencer  and  (»illen 
have  furnished  the  folk-lorist  and  anthropologist.     U  ajifiears   to 
die  that  the  theories  which  are  accepted  by  the  majority  of  theo- 
■ophUts  receive  no  unall  nor  unimportant  amount  of  support  from 
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the  beliefs  found  among  these  simple  peoples ;  the  beliefs  are  too 
elaborate  to  have  been  made  by  savages ;  moreover  they  agree  so 
marvellously  in  trifling  details,  as  to  render  it  highly  improbable 
that  such  beliefs  originated  independently  of  each  other.  If  they 
are  linked,  as  they  certainty  seem  to  be,  where  is  the  link  ?  Why 
have  human  beings,  so  widely  separated  by  space,  by  time,  by 
degree  of  civilisation,  by  intellectual  advancement,  evolved  theories 
which  are  alike  not  only  in  broad  conception  but  in  minute  detail  ? 
They  are  linked,  not  by  general  similarity  of  thought,  but  by 
innumerable  subtle  touches ;  the  means  by  which  these  links  were 
forged  are  more  deeply  hidden  than  are  the  Unks  themselves. 
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Question  271. 

•  aHyihing  occult  m'  tnvsfuai  in  the  rtUgian  ef  tha  seetgtmr^ 
known  as  SAaifrit    (189S.) 

A.  &1.  (i. — .'\  rcligtcius  3cct  could  hardly  be  religious  without 
having  something  myntical  in  its  tcncliings.  Many  a  sect  has. 
however,  been  formed  for  reasons  which  to  ihc  prnfany  apix^m! 
almo&i  frivolotj^,  but  i!ii»  accusittion  cimnot  be  liruughl  againtl 
the  Shakers.  They  at  least  have  an  idea  at  ihc  back  of  them, 
and,  divested  of  nome  absurtiiticK  which  appear  more  in  the  put 
than  ill  the  present,  there  h  a  j^nod  d«al  of  sound  and  sensible 
religion  in  their  creed  and  practice.  "Sliakers"  i%,  of  course,  1 
term  of  ridicule,  the  proper  title  being  "The  United  Society  of 
Bdievere,"  that  is,  believers  in  tho  second  coming  of  Christ  in  » 
woman's  form.  The  term  of  "Shaker"  has,  however,  been 
adopted  by  themselves,  as  (Key  saw  nothing  ridiculous  in  it  and 
were  not  ashamed  to  have  it  known  that  when  "moved  by  the 
Spirit  "they  shook  in  body. 

Like  many  another  sect,  it  has  its  origin  in  a  Divine  rcvelatioiv 
a  special  manifesiaiiun  ol  God  in  these  latter  days.  They  arc  the 
beginning  of  tiie  Kingdom  of  Ht^aveti  upon  earlli,  and  aitctnu 
practically  to  found  that  kingdom  by  forming  themselves  into 
"families"  in  ivhicli  the  mc-mbers  live  according  lo  the  instrac- 
tions  of  their  new  revelation.  Although  now  the  sect  is  practi<^7 
an  American  one,  il  arose  in  England,  its  founder,  "  Motlier  "  Ann 
Lee,  leaving  England  for  America  in  1774,  with  seven  converts. 
I'hey  first  formed  a  coninumily  in  1  78;,  and  Imvv  vcr>'  slowly  btil 
steadily  grown,  until  now  there  arc,  as  1  see  stated  in  cine  of 
their  pamphlets,   some    ruiecu  societies.      The    Shakers    arose 
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vithin  a  small  religious  community  of  French  origin,  KomeivKiit 
similar  to  the  Quakers,  the  members  of  wtiom  were  inspired  in 
their  meetings  by  what  thejr  rejjardcd  as  &  Divine  power  which 
shook  their  bodies.  They  propht-sietl,  had  visions  and  "Kpiritual 
gifts,"  and  confessed  their  sins  one  to  another.  They  are  rtrgarded 
by  the  present  Shakers  as  the  foreruntiere  of  Ann  Lee,  in  whom 
Christ  appeared  for  the  second  lime. 

Both  in  this  6rst  and  second  appearing,  Christ  is  re^rded 
as  different  from  the  person  in  whom  He  appeared.  His 
was  a  spiritual  and  not  a  physical  nppcarance.  Jesus  received  the 
Christ  spirit  at  His  baptism,  and  in  a  similar  sense  Ann  Lee 
received  Him  when  she  reached  purification.  Only  at  the  second 
coming  wa<  ihc  redemption  uf  woman  achic\'ed,  and  thi-  wurlt 
thus  completed. 

All  who  join  the  Shaker  community  must  lead  a  life  of  celi- 
bacy and  perfect  purity,  for  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  there  is  to 
be  no  marriage.  When  all  people  have  arrived  at  such  a  c<jndition, 
the  time  for  the  present  world  to  cease  will  have  come.  In  the 
meantime,  Of  course,  only  those  few  who  have  adopted  the  new 
life  will  cease  to  bring  forth  offspring,  so  rliai  there  is  no  immedi.-tte 
likelihood  of  a  lack  of  fresh  Egos  un  tlic  earth.  Those  who  do  not 
receive  the  new  Gospel  now,  must  work  out  their  salvation  in  the 
next  world  or  Hades,  for  the  Gospel  is  also  preached  there.  There 
aie  two  creations  recognised,  the  old  creation  with  marriage  and 
'generation  as  its  law,  and  the  new  or  spiritual,  with  purity  and 
r^netaiion  as  its  characterislics.  Besides  a  life  of  celibacy,  one 
of  the  most  essential  features  is  the  open  confession  of  »n.  Only 
after  free  confession  before  others  can  the  spirit  come  upon  a  man 
or  wom&iL 

In  the  communities  all  work,  and  men  and  women  arc  regarded 
as  equal  in  every  way,  having  equal  responsibilities  in  the  governing 
of  the  fam  ity,  which  i^  of  course,  organised  and  with  cho.tcn  heads. 

One  of  the  most  «ngtllar  incidents  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
sect  w:is  the  alleged  reappearance  of  Ann  Lee  many  years  after  hor 
death,  for  the  further  instruction  of  the  believers.  She  is  said  to 
have  continued  locummunicate  for  some  sixty  years  after  hci  death 
n-itb  some  to  whom  she  had  promised  spiritual  \'iHion.  There 
was  also  a  special  elTort.  continuing  for  several  years,  to  stimulate 
the  various  societies,  Aiin  Lee  and  some  of  her  co-workers  who 
bad  passi^rd  into  Ihc  spiritual  world  reluming  to  minister  to  tliem. 
Another  curioun  period  in  ihcir  history  was  about  the  year  184.J, 
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which  bad  b«en  pieviouitly  r^aided  by  prophecy  interpreters  as  i 
date  of  pecuUaf  impoitance.  In  a  Sbalcer  paaiphlct  before  mc 
the  wntcr  says:  "ThU  date  was  remarkable  for  a  wonderful  influt 
or  spirits  from  Hades,  into  the  bodies  of  believers  in  Chhsc'i 
second  appearing,  Tliey  wert:  of  various  nai tonalities,  and  of  all 
ckises  and  condilions  when  in  ennh-ltfe,  except  the  wilfulljr  vile 
and  criminal.  .  .  .  Done  by  pcrinlssion  of  those  in  jmifaant} 
and  conducted  with  a  di^cc  of  order,  both  Tor  our  learning  and 
Tot  the  benefit  of  the  invisibles  who  were  awaking  to  the  jud^cnt, 
and  returned  for  a  brief  vJMC  to  the  rudimeniat  spberc  to  increue 
knowledge  and  lo  gain  instruction  in  ihc  gospel  of  eternal  life. 
Teachers  I  have  knowu  preached  in  our  mectingfi  lo  rnultitudo 
in  the  world  of  spiiils,  whom  our  Scvra  lold  us  had  come,  and 
that  some  had  been  sent  to  us  for  that  purpose.  Moreover. 
entranced  mediums,  attended  with  jjuides,  preached  to  spiiitj 
assembled  to  receive  instruction  in  places  they  nsited  in  the  spirii 
world."  'i'bis  "  influx  from  Hndcs  "  occurrvdr  it  may  be  noticed, 
a  few  years  before  modern  Spirilualism  arose. 

Into  the  actual  doctrines,  beyond  what  is  indicated  in  the  account 
^iven  above,  there  is  no  need  to  go  lierc,  ax  for  the  nios-t  jjoit 
they  do  not  bear  upon  this  question.  But  I  have  cjuoted  enot^h 
1  think  to  sliow  that  the  occult  and  mystical  side  of  nature  is 
recof(nised  hy  this  curious  community.  A  life  of  perfect  purity 
for  those  who  seek  ibe  higher  state,  the  continuous  inspiration  trom 
Divine  sources,  communion  with  dwcllott  in  another  world,  and 
the  helping  of  "spirits  in  prison," are  all  familiar  ideas  to  us,  and 
show  that  the  Shakers  may  be  ranked  with  many  anollict  mystical 
body  of  the  past  and  the  present  which  has  claimed  acquaintance 
with  tilings  bc)'ond  the  eaitb. 
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Question  373. 

r  reani  work  on  Ctyhn  /  ste  a  re/ertnct  mtutt  ta"a  BnddfUst 
religiouf  (ereahay  eailfd  Pirit  "  ;  is  there  any  trulk  in  ituh  a 
stattmtnt.  as  I  ahmys  imientood  that  the  Southern  Bu'iAhist 
church  had  iu>  refigiout  certmonUs  t  and  if  it  he  true,  of  what 
nature  is  this  rilrl    (1S99.) 

C  W.  L. — h  is  quite  true  that  there  is  ituch  a  ceremony ;  1 
haTrt  frequently  seen  ti  myself  when  in  Ceyton,  ami  il  is  of  a  ^-ery 
interestir^  nature.  In  essence  it  is,  as  the  name  impiies,  simply 
a  reciticion  of  blessings  and  invocations  for  the  purpose  of 
iwarding  off  evil  influences— the  <SanIing  of  those  verses  from  the 
ttcred  books  of  the  Buddhists  in  which  the  Buddha  declares  that 
blessing  follows  upon  certain  actions,  and  also  of  certain  hymns 
from  the  same  books  invoking  the  benevolent  alieniion  of  the 
sun-god  and  of  ihi:  Arhais  and  Uuddhas-  The  principal  of  these 
is  the  beinitifiil  hymn  of  the  peftcock-king  from  the  JAlaka  stories. 
These  A>i'f  verses  arc  chanted  by  the  Buddhist  monks  on  various 
ooeations,  alike  of  sorrow  and  of  rejoicing.  We  may  dtvUle  the 
Occasions  roughly  into  two  classes — public  and  |>rivate. 

The   most  common  example  of  the  latter  is,  that  in  case  of 
serious  sickness  or  the  approach  of  death  one  or  two  monks  (top 
the  nearest  temple  are  often  invited  to  come  and  chant  il* 
verses  of  benediction  by  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer,  kee|iir 
mmd  all  the  time  an  earnest  wi»h  for  his  recover}- — ur,  if  t^ 
considered  hopeless,  for  his  trctfare  in  the  condition  after  * 
The  monks  do  not  fray  for  the  lUck  ttun  in  our  sen^w  r«f  rhv 
for  that  is  no  pan  of  tbcir  faith  ;  they  simply 
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with  the  will  to  help,  snd  to  nrert  any  evil  influence  ever  strongtjr 
present  in  their  minds. 

Of  course  no  rcmiineralion  is  offered  to  the  monks,  for  thdr 
rule*  forbid  them  lo  touch  money  under  any  circumstances  i  & 
meal  may,  perhaps,  be  given  [o  them,  if  the  ceremony  be  performed 
in  the  morning,  but  later  than  noon  they  cannot  accept  even  tiuU, 
as  they  eat  nothing  after  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Tlic  public  ctrremony  Is  a  more  Imposing  alfoirt  and  lasts 
much  longer.  It  lakes  place  usually  on  some  festival,  such  as  the 
celebration  of  the  dedication  of  a  lenipte.  On  such  ao  occasioo 
the  simple  festivities  and  proocssloDs  will  sometimes  last  for  » 
week  or  even  a  forlnight  ;  and  during  the  whole-of  this  time  the 
recitation  of  firi/  is  going  on.  Just  as  in  connection  with  some 
churches  and  convents,  there  is  a  " Confrat«'mily  of  Perpetual 
Adoration,"  whose  members  relieve  one  another  in  rnpiUr 
watches,  in  order  to  kvep  up  night  .-ind  day  continuous  wonhip 
before  the  aJtnr,  so  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  thig  Buddhiss 
festival  the  monotonous  ehant  of  the  recitations  from  the  sacred 
books  never  cease*. 

Attached  to  most  of  the  temples  is  a  Dhan»asa/Atpa  or 
preaching-hall,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  Pirit  is  cluntcd  This 
preaching- hall  is  so  entirely  riiffeient  from  any  building  used  for 
simiJai  purposes  in  the  ^V'cmI,  llul  perhaps  a  Ucsciiption  of  it  ma> 
not  be  unintcrciting  to  European  reader*. 

Its  siic  varies  with  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  builder,  but 
ita  shape  is  invariably  nc^uaie.  'I'lic  lo^y  loof  is  supported  siroply 
by  pillars,  and  it  has  no  walls  of  any  sort — nor  does  it  contain 
any  seat»,  the  people  disposing  ibemaelves  on  mats  im  the 
earthen  floor. 

In  thr  centre  is  a  large  raified  square  platform,  having  pillars 
at  lis  comers  and  »  low  railing  round  it ;  and  round  the  edge  of 
this,  inside  the  railing,  runs  a  low  seat— often  scarcely  more  than 
a  step — on  which  (facing  inwnrdK)  the  members  of  the  sangJ^  or 
monastic  order  sit,  while  one  of  their  number  addresses  the 
people,  who  arc  thus,  it  will  be  seen,  not  grouped  in  front  of  the 
speaker  only,  as  is  usual  in  the  West,  but  surround  him  on  all 
sides.  On  the  plaifurro,  in  the  centre  of  the  hollow  square  thus 
formed  by  the  ltl<lnk^.  i.-t  usually  a  itm:dl  table  with  flowers  upon 
it,  or  .>i()melimes  a  relic,  if  the  tmnple  happens  to  possess  one. 

Where  no  permanent  building  of  this  son  custt,  a  tccnpoiary 
one   (but   always   on   exactly    the  same  plan)  is  put  up  for  the 
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and  A  stninger  h  surprised  to  see  how  substantial  thae 
tfiBdporary  erections  of  liamboo,  pnlm-Wvc-S  ^nd  coloured  paper 
can  be  made  lo  appear  under  die  skilful  hands  of  native  workmen. 

Ii  is  in  this  preaching-hall  then,  whether  permanent  or  tern- 
I>orary,  tliat  the  constant  recitation  pf  the  /"irif  goes  on ;  and 
there  also  three  times  in  each  day  the  vhote  available  band  of 
cnoiika  assemhlti  to  chant  tlic  more  imposing  MaM  /Vrit—in 
interesting  inc^ineric  ceremony  which  tneriLt  special  description. 
Ii  should  be  pr^jmised  that  before  the  feslK-al  comnnences  a  huge 
pot  of  water,  carefully  covered,  has  been  [tlaccd  in  the  centre  of 
tlie  platform,  and  numerous  threads  or  strings  have  been  arranged 
to  run  rrom  pillar  to  pillar  abovt'  the  heads  of  the  motiks  as  the)' 
sit — this  system  of  threads  being  connected  by  Hevcrai  converginif 
lines,  with  the  pot  of  water  in  the  centre. 

At  the  liniu  of  die  -WiAJ  Pin'/,  when  all  the  monks  a.re  sealed 
in  n  hollow  «c]uare  as  abnve  de^crilied,  a  piece  of  tope,  about  the 
thickness  of  an  ordiiuiy  clothce-linc,  is  produced  and  laid  on  the 
knees  of  the  monks,  each  of  whom  holds  it  in  his  hands  all 
through  the  ceremony,  thus  establishing  a  connection  vrith  lits 
fellows  not  unlike  that  of  the  circle  at  a  spiritualistic  s/amv. 
Care  is  taken  that  after  the  circle  is  completed  one  of  the  ends  of 
the  rope  shall  be  carried  up  and  connected  with  the  threads  and 
strings  above,  so  that  the  whole  arrangement  in  reality  convei^es 
on  the  pot  of  water. 

This  being  done  the  Mah-%  Pirit  commences,  and  the  whole 
body  of  monks,  with  the  united  will  to  bless,  recite  for  »ome 
forty  minutes  a  series  of  benedictions  from  the  sacred  books.  Al 
this  ceremony  is  pcrrormed  three  times  daily  for  seven  days,  and 
the  influence  kept  up  in  the  interval  by  the  ceaseless  chanting  of 
the  ordinary  Pint,  the  student  of  mesmerism  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  by  the  end  of  that  time  the  cord,  the  connected 
threads,  and  the  pot  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  arc  all 
pretty  thoroughly  magnetised. 

On  the  last  day  comes  the  crowning  glory  of  the  festival — the 
distribution  of  the  mesmerised  water.  First  of  all  the  principal 
men  and  honoured  guests  go  up  to  the  steps  of  the  platform, 
and  the  chief  monk,  uttering  n  form  of  benediction,  pours  throe 
times  a  few  drops  of  the  water  into  their  out-stretched  palms, 
ihcy  bending  reverently  the  white.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
benediction  the  recipient  drinks  a  little  of  the  water  and  applies 
(he  rest  to  his  forehead,  the  whole  ceremony    to   a    Western 
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mind  strangely  suggesting  a.  combination  of  two  well-known 
Christian  rites. 

The  rest  of  the  water  is  then  poured  into  smaller  vessels  and 
distributed  by  the  assistants  among  the  crowd,  each  person 
receiving  it  in  the  same  manner.  The  mesmerised  thread  is  cut 
into  pieces  and  distributed  amongst  the  people,  who  wear  it  round 
the  arm  or  neck  as  a  talisman. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  attach  special  threads  to  the  circle,  and 
allow  them  to  hang  down  outside  the  platform,  so  that  any  who 
are  suffering  from  fever,  rheumatism  or  other  ailments,  may  hold 
the  ends  in  their  hands  during  the  chanting  of  the  AfaAd  Piril, 
and  the  patient  frequently  seems  to  derive  advantage  froni  thus 
"  tapping  "  the  mesmeric  battery. 

This  much  of  ceremony,  at  any  rate,  the  Southern  Church  of 
Buddhism  possesses ;  but  I  think  we  must  all  agree  that  it  is  a 
harmless  and  interesting  one. 


DIVISION  LXVIII 

DIET 


Question  373. 

IJ'Afl/  arf  l/u  sallvie,  rdj'atie  and  lAmasit  qualiliei  of  f»od  tpoktn 
c/  fy  Mrs.  A.  Btsant  in  htr  Building  of  the  K.owni>s,  fpAvn 
dialing  with  Vaga ;  fwiv  do  Ihey  ail  on  tht  k>dy,  and  what 
kinds  0/  food  have  them  I  Can  rreaiises  dealing  with  this 
sutjeet  be/cund  among  t^os->phiea/  writinp  t    {1896.) 

E.  G.— The  characteristics  of  these  different  kinds  of  food  are 
given  in  the  seventi'entli  discourse  of  the  Bhagaoad  Gtti.  Thus 
we  reail  in  Mrs.  R^aant's  traniilalion,  p.  147  :  "The  foods 
that  augment  vitality,  energy,  vigour,  health,  joy  and  relish, 
savoury,  »leaf;tnous,  solid  and  agreeahle,  are  dear  to  the  Ssttvic. 

"The  Rijasic  desire  bitter,  sour,  saline,  over-hot,  pungent,  dry 
and  burning  foods,  producing  pain,  grief,  and  sickness. 

"Tluil  which  is  stale  and  tasteless,  putrid  and  corrupt,  leavings 
also  and  filth,  is  the  food  dear  to  the  Tlmasic." 

I  do  not  know  any  wiiecial  ireatifle^  on  this  subject,  but  in  the 
Appendix  to  Professor  D^'ivedi'a  translation  of  the  Voga-Sutra  of 
Patanjali  there  is  refirrencc  made  to  the  food  that  should  accom- 
pany the  practice  of  Yoga.     "Uilter,  acid,  pungent,  saliish,  and 
hot  things,  as  well  as  green  vegetables,  oil,  intoxicating  drugs, 
liinimal   food   of  every  description,  curds,  whey,  etc.,  are  lo  be 
[strictly  avoided,      Wheat,  rice,  bnrley,  milk,  ghee,  sugar,  butter. 
[•ugar-candy,  boncy,  dry  ginger,   the  fine  TegetablcR,  beginning 
fWith  Pate)  oats  (muga)  and  nalur^il  waters,  arc  most  agreeable." 

All  roots,  I  believe,  such  as  potatoes,  etc,  have  the  tSmastc 
quality,  also  fungi,  such  as  mushrooms.  Animal  food  is 
characterised  by  the  rftjasic  quality.  All  fruitit  are  of  a.  sattvic 
nature- 
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is  hardlj-  to  be  believed.  Il  is  as  dilfieult  to  believe  as  is  tht- 
docirioe  of  (h«  resurRXlioo  ol  liic  ftclual  physical  body.  The 
Cbriit  it  cerUinly  the  greatest  teacher  known  to  the  West ;  but 
the  documents  ascribed  to  "Matthew,"  "Maik."  "Luke."  and 
*'Jal)n,"  hcautilu]  as  they  are  in  parts,  can  never  be  taken  as 
literal  historical  records  bjr  the  tbaiwopbkal  student,  and  in  litis 
he  is  supported  by  the  critical  work  of  the  beat  itwuglit  of 
Cbr  islt:j)dout  during  the  last  centurj*. 


QtfssnoN  375. 

lyiar  art  tht  thtot»p^ual  argtmtmft  in  favour  oj  ve^vtatiaititm  / 

('896.) 

[.  IJ.  —From  a  theotophical  standpoint  ilie  chief  objvctiifnit 
to  flesh-eating  are : 

(n)  Its  inhumanity. 

(^)  Its  impurity. 

(a)  Thcosophy  teaches  ihat  none  hsu  the  right  to  destroy  or  to 
injure  atlien.  The  inisaion  of  man  ia  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
«\ct)  creature,  and  to  help  forward  the  ei'oluiion  of  (he  whole 
world.  Since  a  Be^  diet  aniK)t  bo  procured  without  taking  lif^ 
and  causing;  widely-spread  sufferings,  ^ince  he  wlio  consdoiuly 
pcoflis  liy  an  HI  deed  i.t  aft  guilty  an  l»c  who  commits  it,  a 
theoaophut  must  have  recourse  to  a  vegetarian  dict- 

(#)  The  icstimon)'  of  ages  bu  established,  and  patient  jKitonal 
experiment  will  conclusivel]r  prove,  the  Vaiuc  of  a  ve^jtctarian  diet 
in  rendering  the  personality  (e8l>o»»ve  to  inipulNe  from  iniellei-tual 
and  spiritual  sources.  A  flesh  diet,  by  bringing  coarse  materials 
into  the  pJiysical,  etheric  and  astral  bodies,  so  retnrdsllie  vibrations 
oftliese  vehicles  as  to  make  iheni  not  otily  inscnMtive,  but  even 
opposed,  to  the  dvmandt  oftlve  Higher  Ego. 

The  task  of  man  is  to  obtain  such  perfect  control  over  all  his 
inslnimcnts  that  he  may  use  them  (o  the  full  in  the  service  of  the 
world-  .\  ibeosophtsi,  then,  darts  not  hamper  himielf  in  the 
discharge  i>f  his  duly  tn  hunianil)'  by  ihe  use  of  any  means  that 
may  doud  his  facilities,  that  may  blunt  the  tools  with  which  be  has 
to  accomplish  ibr  rdease  of  his  l>r«hcTs. 

E.  A.  B. — To  the  theosophUt  the  question  of  vegeLirianam 
has  two  aspecta.  First,  he  conaidera  Uuil  roan  has  a  distinct  duty 
to  aniniab — lltat  of  tlw  Ui|[her  to  tlie  lower,  of  the  stronger  to  the 
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weaker.  If  instead  of  destroying  ihem,  he  would  win  llieir  iro* 
by  kintincas,  lie  would  be  able  more  or  le>$  to  train  their  h^her 
JTUtincb,  and  so  by  his  own  intelligetKC  become  a  helper  in  the 
slow  (»-Dlution  or  these  lower  forms  of  life ;  whereas  b)-  the 
consUnt  killing  of  them  for  food  their  oatunl  evolution  is  as  con- 
stantly retarded.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
because  that  still  Iowa-  form  of  bfe  has  nol  yet  become  individua- 
lised, and  there  is  abundance  of  it  to  supply  our  needs  without 
injuring  it.  Secondly,  the  theosophist,  considering  the  body  as 
the  vehide  throuijh  which  the  higher  "  principles "  in  man  must 
work,  desires  to  make  it  a  pure  as  possible.  Aninial  food 
coarsens  the  particles  of  the  body,  and  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  its 
response  to  the  higher  nature.  The  ideal  of  the  theosophist  is  to 
become  a  co-workci  »nth  the  Lc^os  by  helping  on  evolution  in 
harmony  with  His  will ;  therefore  he  must  purify  himself  in  every 
way,  trying  to  help  all,  to  hinder  none.  The  fear  of  a  vegetarian 
diet  impairing  health  and  ntrcngih  is  generally  found  to  be  ground- 
less by  those  who  perseveringly  try  it,  and  probably  the  wi//  has 
more  lo  do  with  the  matter  than  is  generally  imagined ;  but  in 
this.,  as  in  all  Ihin^  there  is  need  of  common  sense.  In  Mrs. 
Besani's  article  on  "Man's  Place  and  Function  in  Nature"  in 
Ludfer  fot  December  1895,  and  in  l»er  Manual,  Man  and  Mis 
Baditt,  these  liubjects  are  explained  in  detail 

G.  R.  S.  M.  — It  is  imposable  to  sift  out  any  peculiarly 
*'  theosophical  arguments ''  from  the  nutf«  of  reasons  urged  for  a 
purer  form  of  diet-  The  theoMiphtcal  argiimcnis  shotild  be  the 
arguments  of  fad  as  a  contribution  to  theoretical  knowledge  on 
the  suh)oct,  ar>d  the  theosophical  practice  should  he  an  attempt 
to  folio*'  in  the  track  of  such  facts  as  rapidly  as  the  drag  of 
common-tense  will  allow. 

Those  who  are  unxious  ti>  aijgue  the  sul^ect  on  the  buis  of  the 
chemical  analysis  of  foods  will  fmd  a  number  of  works  on  the 
subject,  the  names  and  prices  of  which  can  be  procured  from 
the  T.  P.  S. 

Those  who  feel  that  they  can  take  no  jiart  directly  or  indirectly 
in  the  slaughter  of  animals  will  have  an  all-sufficient  aigmneot  of 
the  heart  which  will  save  them  the  labour  of  much  head  research. 
If,  however,  the  subject  is  simply  treated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  ph}-stcal  body,  it  will  be  found  to  be  involved  in  so 
many  pros  and  cons  thai  iheie  is  danger  of  general  bewilderment ; 
and  the  deciding  argument,  in  stKli  a  case,  ia  almost  invariably 
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the  appeal  to  il)c  cinutiuns,  whicli  Toctunaiely  in  tbis  case,  now 
addooi  falls  on  deaf  tan. 

Jut  although  most  of  us  would  refrain  from  flesh-eating  if  we 
to  HtiLUijIi  ter  tilt;  p()or  btutea  ourselves,  our  phy^cal  heredity 
has  bred  Huch  a  blood-loving  monster  for  ouf  physical  envelope, 
that  it  can  now  in  many  cases  hardly  assimilau:  any  other  form  of 
nutriment.  In  such  cases,  we  can  only  tr>-  to  wtain  it  from  its 
flesli-pot»  by  slow  degrees.  Perhajis  in  thiii  life  some  of  us,  many 
of  us,  may  never  be.  able  to  break  the  beast  of  its  long  ingrained 
habits,  and  will  have  to  iubinic  to  ensoitl  a  carnivore  until  death 
parts  us  from  it. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  whose  animaU  are  now 
old;  souls  with  younger  beasts  to  start  on  have  an  easier  task. 

No  doubt  it  sounds  strange  lo  ihc  ears  of  Mome  of  my  readers 
to  hear  me  speak  of  man  as  a  human  soul  attached  to  a  beast — 
his  physical  body  and  animal  nature;  but  that  is  the  great  fact 
round  which  the  whole  question  revolves. 

It  is  because  of  the  general  ignorance  of  this  fact  that  the  main 
argument  for  students  of  oecultism  i*  of  no  aviiil  for  the  ordinary 
person.  Although  the  coarsening  efTects  of  meat-eating  are  not  so 
t-ajiily  discernible  in  the  [ihysical  body-  indeed,  in  the  majority  Of 
ca-ses,  arc  almost  non-apparent — in  the  case  of  the  elheric  double 
and  ^ubtle  b^dy,  the  effects  arc  immediatety  viMbte  to  the  trained 
&eer.  The  "  incrassation  "  or  densification  of  the  subtle  body  was 
the  reason  given  by  the  Pythagoreans  and  Plaloniits  for  refraining 
from  flesh-eating.  Unless  the  subtle  envelope  i^i  pure,  the  facta  of 
the  higher  consciousness  cannot  reflect  themselves  clearly  in  the 
mirror  of  the  physical  brain. 

And  if  flesh-diet  dcnnhcs  the  subtle  vehicle,  and  strengthens 
the  aninul  passions,  which  are  the  main  impurities  which  darken 
And  cloud  it,  much  more  a  thousandfold  docs  alcohol  ruin  the 
texture  of  our  psychic  vesture,  and  change  it  from  a  bridal  ganncnt 
to  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

So  much  then  for  the  occult  facts,  which  are,  of  course,  non- 
existent for  the  vast  majority;  accordingly,  very  many  members  of 
the  Society,  convinced  of  the  dcsinihility  uf  a  purer  mode  of  diet, 
from  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  rexwns,  hai-e  tried  to  become 
stnct  vegetarians,  oral  any  rate  refcaio  from  Sesb.  But  success 
has  by  ivt  means  universally  attended  their  efforts.  Some  have 
changed  suddenly  from  three  mcat-tneals  a  day  to  pui%  vc^etarjai)- 
ism.     Thi*  was,  of  ixiur»e,  the  reverse  of  common-seme.     The 
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animal  naturally  objected  stror^ly,  and  in  fact  bncame  vciy  ill. 
Olhers  have  Iried  intermediate  stages  with  greater  success-  Fish 
and  eggs  are  still  thrown  by  some  to  appease  the  animal.  The 
rule  is  this,  that  if  you  want  to  continue  your  work  here,  you 
must  use  your  physical  Ixidy ;  if  your  physical  body  is  weak  and 
suffering  all  your  work  suffers;  if  you  find  that  rcgctarianism 
wrecks  your  physical  tn.slrunK^nt,  and  stops  your  work,  you  philo- 
sophically bow  to  the  inevitable  and  go  back  to  beef-steaks. 

After  alt  it  is  nor  lliat  which  goes  inlo  the  mouth  which  defiles 
a  "man"- — tliougb  it  may  defile  hi^  ^armenU.  Vegetarianism 
will  not  give  us  wisdom  ;  but  thuu);h  one  instantly  accepts  so  self- 
evident  a  proposition,  to  conclude  tbat  there/ore  Dehh-eatin^  is 
the  more  desirablu  thing,  is  Ihe  construction  of  a  syUo;;u>m  of 
Cloud-cookoo  land. 

But  enough  of  what  Carlyle,  wittily  but  improperly,  called  that 
"  d — d  potato  gospel." 

QUKKTION  376- 

tVAat  spedai  amrst  a/  diet  and  regimen  mav  b<  rceoumcnded  as 
uutt  /tmtmraMc  to  ffu  building  up  ff  a  kgaifhy  astral  bo^ 
in  ffiu  who  is  aetivefy  engagtd  in  buuntss  affairs  1    (1899.) 

A.  P.  S. — About  nothing  which  touches Theosophy  do  opiniuns 
differ  moTij  widely  than  i>ii  this  subject.  Putting  out  of  the 
qtiestion  all  thoughts  concerning  cxces-s  in  gluttony  01  drunketuiess 
■^^woplc  liable  to  err  in  tluit  way  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  our  deliberations — my  belief  is  tliat  no  course  of  diet  has  any 
effect  or  bearing  on  the  constitution  of  the  astral  body  one  way 
or  the  other,  nor  on  the  development  of  |»ycliiu  fiicultics 
People  actively  engaged  m  business  will  be  wise  to  cat  and  drink 
whatever  [nomotes  ihuir  pbyucal  health,  and  for  the  rest  id 
feel  sure  that  if  llieir  minds  aru  nourished  on  healthy  fcKid,  if 
tbey  have  lofty  purposes  in  view  and  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  evolution  to  which  they  belong,  a  healthy  astral  body  and 
higher  vehicles  still,  will  undoubtedly  be  theirs  in  due  course  of 
lime,  though  not  necessarily  in  the  currcni  lifc- 

Closely  related  to  this  question  another  follows  in  reference 
to  smoking-  My  view,  based  on  a  tolerably  long  experience, 
ia  that  tobacco,  in  reasoiuiblc  (Quantity,  has  no  bad  effect  on  the 
physioil  vehicle  uf  iiian,  while  to  nic  tlie  notiim  that  it  can  have 
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anjr  eflTert  whntever  on  higher  vehicles,  appears  the  acme  of 
alKiurdity.  But  a  Tor  smoking  considered  in  (he  light  of  a  habit 
— and  one  says  the  lame  of  any  other  habit— the  sound  doctrine 
vras,  I  thinl:,  expressed  once  by  a  friend  in  aif  hearing  who 
said :  "  If  1  found  I  had  a  habit  that  I  coiild  not  give  up,  I 
would  give  it  up  next  day." 

K.  B. — If  il  were  possible  to  give  the  questioner  a  cut-and- 
dricd  ansiver  applicable  to  the  case  of  all  "actively  engaged  in 
business  affairs"  how  joyfully  would  that  answer  be  welcomed. 
Bui  it  is  as  diUBcult  to  prescribe  a  regimen  for  Che  iulrul  d)-spcptic 
as  Tor  the  physical.  There  is  nnihing  tnlrinsically  virtuous  in 
abstaining  from  meat  or  wine,  neither  u  there  anyihing  intrin- 
sically wrnng  in  partaking  of  them.  Broadly  spuleing,  the  more 
simple  and  refined  the  food  with  which  we  repair  the  waste  of 
our  boilies,  the  fewer  coarse  influences  shall  wc  have  to  tnthsland 
and  eliminate.  But  we  of  the  West  have  been  pbced  by  karmic 
nceesvily  in  a  climate  where  more  hcai-giving  food  is  required 
to  maintain  a  condition  of  active  efficiency  than  is  the  case 
with  those  bom  in  countries  wbeie  the  direct  action  of  the  sun 
rivilies  and  warms.  It  would  be  difficult  to  get  comfortably 
through  an  ICnglish  winter  clad  in  the  light  muslins  of  India,  and 
h  is  equally  difficult  to  aatiafy  our  hunger  with  a  diet  of  rice  and 
darilied  butter.  The  questioner  will  find,  as  all  Ihow  who  have 
entered  seriously  on  tlie  struggle  towards  the  higher  life  have 
found  before  him,  iliat  he  is  himself  the  best  jud^-e  in  such 
maitets.  Circumstances  and  surroundings  differ  in  each  individual 
case  Much  harm  has  been  done  by  over-;eealous  beginners 
running  away  with  the  idea  that  the  ordinary  fare  of  an  English 
household  ix  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost ;  and  itie  cost  has  frequently 
been  the  estrangement  of  the  student  from  the  farady  circle,  the 
setting  up  of  constant  petty  irritations  and  difficulties  over  meals. 
and  the  branding  of  the  budding  theosophisi  as  a  "crank," 
thus  stopping  for  the  time  lieing  the  action  of  (hose  harmonious 
currenls  which  might  have  attracted  and  swept  onwards  some 
other  members  of  the  family. 

In  many  cases  the  real  self-sacrifice  would  be  the  eating  of  an 
un-ap])etistRg  heef-stealc  to  avoid  giving  trouble  or  ailTacting 
attention.  And  it  is  self-sacrifice  which  is  the  cause  of  ail  true 
growth,  whether  astral  or  spiritual. 

Did  not  a  Divine  Teacher  tell  His  disciples,  when  the  same 
question  disturbed  and  pu;adcd  them   aooo  yews  ago,  (bat  it 
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b   not  «faat  enten,  but  wbax 


oot   of  his    mouth   wUl 


t 


W.  H.  T.—iS  the  boddisc  cf  a  "bcakhy  astnl  bodf' 
(luioly  a  question  of  diel  and  repmcn,  tbe  «iptnuit  aoiild  hutj 
a  compantiTcly  Ught  U:^  bcftn  tum,  bat  it  b  surely  tbe 
tion  of  the  datn  nuurtr  b)  the  raiml  thu  is  of  Gnt  and 
vital  iniportatice.  Wben  this  a  Kooiiiplubed,  the  demand 
the  coarser  constituenta  at  food  ■•**«*«.  ximI  only  those  ports 
asimilated  which  are  eoi^enuU  to  the  requirements  of 
physical  body.  Tbe  kiod  of  food  ooceuary  for  the  heUbi 
wofktng  of  the  physical  body  vould  nawally  depend  upoa  ib 
constitution,  so  thai  food  tuiuble  foe  one  person  would  he 
injurious  to  ibc  btrdtli  of  another.  It  is,  I  lliink,  impossiUc  u 
construct  a  Iheosophii^l  mmu  that  would  suit  all  constitutioo^ 
but  each  person  front  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  oan 
digestive  organism  should  f  hooM  just  those  foods  which  he  fiadt 
from  eipcriencc  keep  his  body  in  a  bealth]r  state,  svoidii^  of 
course,  those  which  fais  reason  and  conscience  tell  him  should  be 
araidcd.  Between  a  healthy  body  and  a  healthy  mind  "the  astnl' 
must  p«nforce  be  healthy  too.  The  foUoving  precept  frotn  liic 
Bhagavnd  GUA  might  also  he  kept  in  mind :  "  Verily  Yoga  is  noi 
for  him  who  caictb  too  much,  nor  who  abstainclh  to  excess,  net 
who  is  addicted  to  too  much  sleep,  or  even  to  wakefulness.  The 
Voga  that  is  pain  dc&lroying  is  fof  hini  wlio  is  regulated  in  taliog 
and  amu§cincnt,  regulated  in  performing  actions,  n^ulaied  in 
sleepijig  and  waking." 

C.   W.    L, — This  question  has  so  often  been  answered,   boiti 
implicitly  and  explicitly,  in  theosophicaJ  literature,  that  it  sL-cmi 

rngc  chat  any  student  should  need  to  ask  it  now.  A  rcTcrcoce 
any  of  llic  rnorc  elementary  works,  such  as  The  ANtiiM 
Wiidam  ur  Man  and  I/is  Jtudiej,  would  have  saved  our  quereni 
the  trouble  of  writing.  It  has  frequently  been  explained  that  the 
astral  tK)dy  is  acted  upon  directly  by  the  desires  and  passiotu 
which  a  man  allows  to  take  hold  of  his  nature,  and  indirectly  by 
the  condition  of  the  mental  and  ph)'sical  bodies  which  are  w 
closely  related  to  it.  Of  these  two  influcncxrs  tliat  of  the  mental 
body  is  much  iKc  more  powerful,  nrid  the  thoughts  in  which  a 
man  tiabituallj'  indulges  alTect  his  astral  body  almost  u  luuch  as 
they  do  that  with  which  tbcy  are  more  closely  connected. 
The  inSuence  of  the  physical  body,  however,  is  also  very  g 
by  no  means  to  be  iKglecicd  b)-  any  one  who  is  at  a 
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hsirncsi  in  his  desire  for  pre^^ress;  and  this  is  evidrtitly  the  {xirt 

'  (he  work  (hat  ihc  questioner  has  specially  in  mind.     The  rules 

'  simple  enough,  and  have  been  fre<)uently  staled.     All  thnt  is 

cecsnry  i»to  keep  the  bod]r  pure  and  clean,  uncontaminated  hy 

nylhing  thnt  coarsens  or  dcgnidM  it,  as.  Tot  example,  alcohol, 

meU,  ojiiuin,  hA.schi)>h,  or  tohacco  would  do. 

Even  so  modcNta  demand  as  this  is  somclimes  conndered  loo 
great  by  men  who  are  not  yet  prejured  to  throw  themselves 
whole-beart«dly  into  ihc  life  which  occullisni  prescribes;  but  wc 
are  writing  here  only  for  gtudenit  who  mean  bustttess,  and  ron- 
sequeiiily  do  not  bcaUie  to  check  thcii  physical  desires  when 
they  find  tliem  delaying  their  advani^e.  That  all  these  things  hftve 
that  clfcct  ill  various  degrees  <:anno(  be  doubled  by  anyone  who 
haa  ever  set;n  .vtirul  Itodieii  sufficiently  clearly  to  compare  one  with 
another.  Nor  docs  the?  kr>owlet!ge  that  this  it  so  depend  upon 
the  unsupported  statement  of  modern  cUirvoyants  ;  the  ancient 
teaching  has  always  enjoined  abstinence  sa  any  rate  from  meat  and 
alcohol,  and  /^rua»[rianisni  forUds  tobacco  also.  Dut,  indeed, 
when  once  the  cWner  life  is  suf^ected.  it  itecds  no  irgiinientt  to 
recommnid  il ;  il»  advantages  are  so  obvious  that  it  appeals  at 
once  to  the  student's  conimon-wmse. 

These  tindeniabte  foots  must  not,  howereT,  discourage  ihofte 
few  (and  they  art?  Wfj-  few)  who,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
find  after  repeated  and  prolonged  triak  that  th^r  physical  bodies 
cannot  be  kcpi  in  reasonable  health  without  the  use  of  some  of 
these  [lemiriuus  stimulants.  Such  [K-nons  are  the  vidimii  of  a 
very  ttndcsiratitc  l>eredjly;  but  the  position  in  which  tbqr  find 
themselves  is  after  all  karmic,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
btit  make  the  best  of  an  unfonunaie  situation,  and  minimise  Ihc 
inevitable  en'l  as  fnr  a.*  povihlc.  Such  a  man,  douig  the  best 
that  is  within  his  po«'er,  and  j-ielding  only  when  be  is  absolutely 
compelled  to  do  so,  will  asurodly  find  himself  in  his  next  in- 
carnation furftished  with  a  more  useful  and  creditable  physical 
body,  in  which  he  will  be  able  to  make  outward  purity  of  vehicle 
correspond  with  inward  purity  of  spirit 


QtiEsnoH  177. 


Can  'III  aifra/  worker  who  uset  mfal,  Wtnt,  todatta.  and  dthtr 
itimulanU,  whith  coarsen  and  darktn  the  mottriali  of  tA< 
ttitral  dwfy;  nvri  tm  iht  kig/itr  flatus  of  thi  tutral  ti/orU  sidf 
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fy  ride  with  those  who  tal  furt  vtgttaNe  food,  and  haxt  fift€, 
deHttttt  atirai  ^ies,  or  art  they  eonfiiKd  to  ike  leimer  plants 
oniyt 
Also,  dogs  it  not  make  it  more  difficitil  for  »ne  usin^  fiesk  or  mixed 
ditt.  to  control  on^s  thoughts — kaVts^  the  eUfUitlals  w/ticA  art 
attracted  by  utulean  food  to  fight  i    (1901,) 


A.  P>  S. — As  a  fact  within  ray  knowledge  the  answer  to  Die  first 
part  of  this  enquiry  is  unequivocally,  Ves.  I  do  not  want  to 
Tcoominend  "iiiiclean  food,"  wliaiever  thai  may  be,  as  preferable 
to  clean.  Most  assun-dly  I  do  not  want  to  perpetuate  the  cruelty 
of  killing  animals  for  food,  but  when  we  come  to  the  fancy  which 
some  people  have  that  the  growth  of  the  Soul  dci^cnds  on  what 
you  cai  si,nA  dtinV  (always  assumiTig  you  arc  ncitiic^r  gititton  rtor 
drunkaul),  I  protest  against  that  idea  as  in  my  humble  opinion— 
^<|^  nonKenie.  Mothing  wi  this  earth  that  feeds  at  all,  ftwds  upon 
such  unclean  food  as  a  vegetable,  but  by  thi;  time  the  chemistry  of 
nature  has  ckinged  manuru  atid  carbonic  acid  into  a  peach,  I  Gnd 
the  product  v«ry  clean  indeed,  as  in  a  loftier  sense  may  be  the 
souls  of  those  who  are  reared  on  kindly  thoughts,  on  loving  aspira- 
tions, on  generous  and  unselfish  action,  even  though  beef  and 
claret  may  havL-  contributed  some  of  their  constituents  to  the  for- 
mation o(  tlicir  tempoiat^'  physical  vehicles. 

M.  C  L. — 1  find  my  experience  at  variance  with  that  of 
A.  P.  S.  in  his  reply  to  this  question  ;  certainly  the  growth  of  the 
soul  cnnnut  lUpend  on  whni  wc  cat  and  drink,  nevertheless  as  the 
upw.irti  path  is  so  h.ird  to  trejid  and  beset  with  so  n»any  difSculticB 
wf  should  do  nothing  to  weight  us  in  that  upward  course. 

In  studying  the  highest  examplet  of  past  ages,  we  find  them  to 
be  ascetics  in  their  lives  and  absoluidy  abstainers  ftuni  flesh. 
Certainly  tlio^  who  occasionally  indulge  in  Aesh  and  alcohol,  even 
though  moderately,  can  never  understand  how  the  perceptions  of 
tbcir  souls  ate  thereby  veiled.  Pur  myself  it  i*  a  mattfr  of  certain 
assurance  that  we  must  leave  alt  those  thini;s  if  we  would  press 
fuiehly  on  the  upward  way,  We  must  by  degrees  detach  otir 
bodies  from  e%'ery  earthly  desire  ;  conquering  in  little  things,  and 
growing  stronger  to  allay  our  passions,  the  little  tight  that  stiinex 
on  our  path  will  grow  and  l»ecomc  a  radiant  Same, 

F.  M.  M.  R.  —  Ore  iheosophist  would  not  like  to  be  so 
utKharitabIc  or  so  unjust  to  anothei  as  to  say  thai  one  cannot 
attain  to  purity  of  lieart  and  life  on  a  mixed  diet,  but  that  is  not 
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the  point  at  issiwr.  Rarrest-minded  iliidentsrrf  Thcosophy  of  two 
or  three  years'  standing  dtc  just  a  litdo  puzzled  at  A.  f.  S.'b 
generalisation  on  the  subject.  It  would  cerlatnly  be  itiloleraiU 
[o  say  ihai  ihe  "j^rowth  of  the  soul"  depends  entirely  on  what  wc 
cat  and  drink,  but  the  qtiickening  of  its  «voUition  docs  depend  on 
recQOvii^  every  conceivable  obsiacle  to  that  growth.  "  t^it  us  lay 
aside  every  weight,"  snilh  St.  Pftul.  Kit  be  admitted  chat  meat, 
wine,  tobacco,  and  other  stimulants  do  "  coarsen  and  darken  the 
materials  of  the  astral  body,"  then  why  do  theosophists  deliber- 
ately take  these  things,  or  if  they  believe  it  neccsiary  to  their  well- 
being  to  do  SCI,  why  metuion  it  in  the  pages  of  the  VAhan,  to  the 
prolmble  detriment  of  weaker  brethren  who  want  helping — not 
hinderinfi — on  the  Path  ? 

M.  E.  G. — I  would  like  to  say  a_  few  words  upon  the  constantly 
recurring  Bubject  of  food,  at  once  more  brought  to  the  front  by 
the  above  questions.  Many  years  ag<^  I  heard  the  following 
words  from  a  ScottiMt  jnilpit,  and  sonidiow  they  sci-m  to  fit  in  with 
the  discussion  in  point.  The  preacher  was  describing  the  various 
reasons  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  men  calling  themselves  Cliristians 
— religious  convir lion,  policy,  and  such  like,  were  reviewed  in  turn  ; 
then  he  burst  out  in  his  strung  vernacular,  "  and  some  men  are 
ChristianK  from  a  geographical  necessity  t "  May  we  not  uy  that 
some  men  eat  aninul  food  from  a  karroic  tKcoasity?  Somehow,  -7 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  attitude  of  mind  most  itceded  af  llus  slagt 
o/ tiijlulion,  K  'A  quiet  and  simple  aceeptRnee  ai  the-  hands  of  the 
bordit  of  Karma  of  the  body  they  haie  prepared  for  one,  and  a 
toyal  resolve  to  make  the  best  of  it.  If  perfect  health  can  be 
attained  without  the  ute  of  animal  food,  then  by  all  meanE  let  us 
refrain  from  it ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  half-nouriihed,  ill- 
rcgidated,  nervous  system  is  the  result,  surely,  from  the  astral  point 
of  view,  such  an  one  would  tell  an  easict  prey  to  the  eleneninJ  and 
passional  forces,  than  if  he  were  in  a  perfectly  healthful  body,  even 
though  attained  hy  t Ik;  eating  of  meat  and  such-like  aids;  whiHt 
on  the  physical  plane,  his  condition  would  be  such  as  laigely  1o 
magnify  "self"  in  his  mental  horizon,  and  certainly  would  militate 
against  his  powers  of  service. 

The  old  adage  of  "plain  living  and  high  thinking"  is  an 
exceltcnl  watchword,  and  a  certain  characteristic  best  described 
by  the  term  aiitemiiiuiness  should,  1  think,  lie  the  keynote  of  life. 
liie  man  who,  on  an  occasion,  eats  his  ill-done  chop  and  says 
DOlhing  about  it  for  fear  of  worrying  his  wife,  has  cUntbed  bigtier 
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Uuu)  he  who  grumbles  if  his  vcgettble  reptst  is  not  quite  to  hs 
tikiag.  The  tCmgdom  uf  Uod  b  not  only  in  meat  And  drink,  vxj 
the  law  or  abstemiousness  or  moderalian  may  be  carried  mtu 
ever)-  comer  oi  life ;  but  let  it  not  be  tlkoughi  thai  it  tlu  any- 
thing to  do  with  aaoetkisnu  for  the  products  of  the  former  aie 
always  fittcngth,  and  bateiK%  uid  calm.  Nolliiiig  lias  been  aaid 
in  the  fomgoing  remarks  about  compassion  to  all  that  lives — itx 
most  cogent  reason  it  seems  to  me  agaimi  the  use  of  aniual  food 
Therefore  it  is,  that  even  tboec  who  arc  bound  tu  its  use  by  karmk 
necessity  may  joyfully  look  forward  to  tlic  time  when  the  lion 
shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  thetu— 
when  the  reign  of  slaughter  shall  have  gone  for  »'er. 

S.  M.  S. — It  would  be  so  much  better  if  on  this  question  of 
food,  as  on  evtry  other,  we  could  eaci)  make  up  Our  mind  as  ti> 
what  is  best  for  oursclrcs,  go  our  own  way,  attd  leave  others  to  go 
theirs — in  peace. 

As  a  vpgetarian  of  very  many  years'  standii^  t  tnay  perhap 
appeal  to  my  fcllow-vegeuiian*  to  sliow  Icki  intolerance  than  b 
now  and  then  to  be  noticed  lowajds  those  who  do  not  think  with 
tbem  on  this  subject,  or  wlio  for  some  reason  may  not  be  able, 
even  while  u^reeir^,  to  follow  their  exntnj^le. 

There  is  a  tendency  sometimes  to  elevate  vt^ctariiuiism  into  a 
dogma,  and  even  tu  identify  it  with  Tltcasuphy.  If  wc  do  this  we 
degrade  the  loftiest  philo&ophy  to  the  level  of  a  party  catch-word. 
Ajid  surdy  hc  dtj  tiol  achieve  any  object  if  on  the  one  hand  we 

preach   Theosophy — which,  if  it  is   anything,  is    all-inclu«(ve 

while  on  ihe  other,  on  the  plea  of  oar  ot>c-ness  with  the  animal 
kingdom,  we  make  our  abstention  from  catinj;  tbem  a  cause  of 
5tq»ntioD  between  man  and  man.  We  hara  not  so  learned 
brotlierhood. 

So  muck  has  been  wriiien  and  spoken  on  thifi  subject  of  food, 
and  that  on  what  for  many  of  ua  is  sufficiently  high  autbonty,  that 
we  arc  quite  able  to  weigh  the  §tatcniciiu  tliat  liave  been  made, 
and  decide  as  to  our  course  of  aciJon.  Why  then  shotild  we  coa- 
tinue  IV  collect  opinions? 

Incidentally,  it  may  perhaps  be  suggested  tliat  after  we  have 
solved  the  qiicsiion  of  vcgcl aria n ism  or  non-vegetartunitm,  and 
decided  perhaps  in  favour  of  the  former,  there  still  remains  the 
choDsing  of  the  right  kinds  of  food  Few  v^;etarians  are 
8ulTi<-icntly  careful  in  this,  and  the  result  is  that  vegeUrianism 
rotti  the  pf>int  of  view  of  health  is  an  entire  failure.     But  ilus  is 
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o(  wgetarianism,  but  o(  our  own  roolifhnMs.  For 
tils  and  hvicot  beans,  wblcb  twTc  been  so  much  ex- 
tolled, are  prc^bly  tfae  two  forms  of  food  most  unsuitod  to  the 
iBigdy  Kdenury  occuiuilions — or  want  of  occujution — of  the 
msjorily  in  ihc  wcsL  Vet  many  think  that  if  only  they  can  eat 
sufficient  of  these,  nothing  more  is  required.  It  is,  1  believe,  quite 
a  question  irhcthcr  our  present  sub-race  had  not  done  letter  if  it 
could  have  arisen,  flourished  ai>d  decayed  without  a  knowledtce  of 
the  existence  or  these  tvro  things. 

But  to  retiun  to  the  deeper  question.     We  have  nwer  been  told, 

br  as  I  know,  that  the  growth  of  the  50ul  depends  upon  wliat 

vre  cat.     \Vhat  wc  have  been  told  is  that  certain  foods  make  it 

easier  or  more  difficult  for  us  to  control  and  purify  our  lower 

bodies,  the  tnftituiuent»  throi^h  which  the  kouI  works.     Haring 

regatd  to  tl»c  fact  that  so  few  can  speak  with  any  authority  on 

thiji,  and  seeing  the  tnterpfetation  whictt  may  be  put  upon  such 

[leaching — as  shown  for  instar>ce  by  this  query — it  may  be  that  for 

the  majority  the  humanitarian  argument  in  support  of  vegetarian* 

ism  is  at  once  the  safest  and   the  strongest.     A   true   love  for 

LOnimals  is  liy  no  means  confined  to  vegetarians,  iome  of  whom 

rntay  quite  well  Uck  tbiit  genuine  feeling  for  tlte  aiiinutl  kingdom. 

Where  it  exists  it  is  unmistakable ;  and  from  personal  observation 

'  and  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  would  Iw  diJlicult  lo 

jfeel  quite  K>  vrhole-heancd  an  afTeclion  Tor  animals,  not  excluding 

[even  that  frequent  butt  for  Kom.  the  "  (illy  sheep,"  tf  otie  conlri- 

I  buted  one's  share  in  eating  them. 

We  may  do  well  to  reiuembet  those  words,  which  are  very 
iTwniliar  to  many,  but  too  lilttc  considered.     "  And  He  called  the 
f multitude,  and  said  unto  them.  Hear  and  understand:  not  that 
which    goelh  into  the  mouth  dcfilcih  a  roan,  but  that  which 
cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defilcth  a  man."    This  b  a  clear 
SUtement,  and  ajvpeals  lo  us  with  the  forre  of  truth.     It  may,  per- 
haps, serve  as  a  reminder  lest  in  pursuing  a  railitiint  vegetarianism 
we  fail  in  our  loyalty  to  the  deeper  things  to  which  Theosopby 
binds  UA. 
(V\Wc.— I   have  inserted  the  preceding  answers,  that  all  sides 
Emight  have  fair  play,  but  cannot  continue  tite  diKUSsion. 

I  find  in  one  of  our  Indian  exchanges  a  saying  of  Sri  Rimi|: 
Jttillintt,  which  seems  to  me  to  sum  up  the  matter  from  the  higher 
aide — "  He  who  eats  the  food  of  iHe  Gods,  but  dues  not  desire.  ^ 
attain  God,  for  him  that  simple  (bod  is  as  bad  as  beef.     But  he 
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who  eats  beef,  and  desires  to  attain  God,  for  him  beef  is  as  good 
as  the  food  of  the  Gods.^  It~is"the  desire  to  attain  God,  the 
"  iron  will "  at  all  cost  to  rise  in  the  spiritual  life,  which  is  the 
main  thing ;  everything  else  is  mere  detail.  St  Augustine's  molto 
was^"  Loye — and  do  what  you  will,''  for  with  true  love  ^u  ^ap 
will  no  wrong ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  I  think  we  may  all  agree 
"that  one  who  truly  aspires,  may  be  safely  trusted  to  find  out  for 
himself  what  are  the  hindrances  in  his  way.  But  the  most  ela- 
borate clearing  of  the  way  is  useless  if  we  do  not  run.  The 
question  of  questions  is  not  "  Do  you  eat  the  food  of  the  gods  ?  " 
but,  "  Are  you  striving  your  hardest  to  take  your  place  amongst 
them  ?  "—Editor.] 


DIVISION  LXIX 

AStETlCISM  AND  CELIBACY 


QUKSTIOK    178. 

A  l/U  pradice  cf  asaitdsm  iff  any  asfufawe  in  the  progress  ^  a 
stHdtnf  oj occultism  t     (1899.) 

C,  W.  L, — The  answer  to  this  question  depends  entirely  upon 
\he  meaning  attached  bjr  the  querent  to  the  word  a^eeticism.  If 
it  is  to  be  taken  as  signifying  what  some  people  have  called  "  the 
mortification  of  the  flesh" — the  doing  of  something  unpleasant 
merely  because  it  it  unpleasant,  and  without  reference  to  any 
ulterior  result  which  it  is  expected  to  prodtKC  (such  as,  for 
example,  the  wearing  of  a  hair  shirt) — I  should  my&elf  consider 
it  as  absolutely  useless  to  the  student  uf  occultism.  Such  an 
Mtion  belongs  10  the  same  general  cate^^ry  3«  those  of  the  lover- 
closs  fakeer  who  lies  on  a  bed  of  spikes,  or  holds  up  his  arm 
until  it  becomes  dry  and  stilT  like  wood  ;  and  while  no  doubt  it 
tends  to  the  derdopmenl  of  wiU-pover,  it  is  certainly  not 
advantageous  to  the  general  pro^ss  of  the  individual.  The 
poneMJon  of  a  sound  mind  in  z  sound  body  in  the  condition 
desirsUc  for  the  occultist,  and  the  exercise  of  his  own  comn>on- 
sense  will  soon  show  him  whether  any  particular  practice  does  or 
docs  not  tend  to  promote  that  condition. 

On  the  otiier  haml,  if  our  <)tiesti<mer  takes  asceticism  to  mean 
living  a  clean  and  simple  life,  sbstatning  from  things  which  make 
body  impure,  sud)  as  alcoliol,  meat,  or  tobacco — then 
assuredly  not  only  is  it  helpful  to  progress  but  it  is  a  nec«ssar>' 
prerequisite  to  any  kind  of  attempt  at  ikcuIi  progress  whatsoever. 
If  a  naan  ts  still  so  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the  lower 
desires  that  be  is  not  even  ready  to  give  up  hts  bad  habits  and 
live  a  clean,  pure  life,  be  ts   not   yet  sufficiently  in  earnest  to 
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u  long  as  wc  gain  by  it,  and  when  its  virtue  is  exhausted  for  us, 
to  leave  it  without  any  anxiety  ns  to  what  oth«rs  nuiy  think  of  us. 
But  I  think  (though  I  have  no  right  lo  set  up  as  a  teacher — being 
$o  young  a  Icamer)  that  as  in  Dante's  viaion,  there  js  no  escape 
from  the  Purgatory  to  the  Paiadist!  without  Arst  at  least  passtng 
through  the  Bre. 


QUBSTION   j8o. 

Is  a  lAtoSophist,  as  imA,  justified  in  advocating  Cttibaey  t  If  so, 
when  gunlisned  as  to  whtrt  waiting  Egos  are  to  reincarnate, 
jvAat  must  te  the  ansrver  t    ( 1 89S.) 

S.  M.  S.-^The  answer  lo  this  question  must  be  ■  decided 
negatii'C.  To  pursue  such  a  course  would  be  most  unwise,  and 
might  lead  to  great  mischief. 

Our  first  duty  as  niemhers  of  the  Theosophical  Society  should 
be  to  make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  broad 
principles  of  llicosophy,  and  to  distinguish  these  from  the  varSouit 
details  regarding  the  regulation  of  daily  life  which  must  be  matters 
of  personal  choice  and  individual  Rtncss.  Our  work  should  be, 
lirst  of  all,  lo  train  ourselves  as  be^t  we  may  :  and  n-hen  we  feel 
sure  that  wc  arc  fined  for  it,  to  ptii  before  others  such  ideas  ax  we 
think  may  be  helpful  to  them.  But  do  not  let  us  mix  up  with  the 
broad  conreplions  of  Theosophy,  or  make  Theosophy  responsible 
for,  the  advocacy  of  narrow  views  of  life  and  conduct  which  do 
not  belong  to  it,  and  which  have  already  done  much  injury. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  when  our  knowledge  of  Theosophy  shall 
have  become  clearer,  we  shall  no  longer  need  to  aak  sucb  ques- 
tions as  th«  above. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  query,  surely  our  own  comnxm 
sense  will  tell  us  at  once  that  tbe  problem  is  not  a  preying  one; 
nor  likely  to  be  so  for  many  ages  to  come. 

For  our  own  contfort,  howt-rer,  we  may  assume  thai  the  Guar- 
dians uf  the  race,  who  slumber  nut  nor  sleep,  will  see  10  it  that 
"  waiting  Egos "  du  not  wait  in  vain  for  an  eaitlily  tabernacle. 
For  evolution  is  the  Law,  and  there  is  most  atsuredly  no  power 
either  in  earth  or  in  heaven  or  in  the  waters  that  are  under 
the  earth  which  is  able  To  stay  its  progress. 

A.  A.  W. — No  one  is  justified  in  advocating  celibacy,  or  mono- 
gamy, or  polygamy,  as  a  ihcosophical  doctriiw:     A  Catholic  priest 
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w  Ikxind  to  cetifaacy;  a  Protesunt  missioiury  is  hotind  lo  be 
DUirled  (at  least  it  was  so  in  my  time),  but  cither  nay  be  a 
tbeoK^hist.  I  do  not  think  that  even  ihoM  moM  anxious  to 
bring  as  down  to  the  Icrd  of  a  sect  bavc  ventured  to  put 
forth  celibac}'  as  a  nuitier  of  "  iheosophirjil  orthodoxy."  Con- 
lidering  that  a  v«>*  laigc  percentage  of  theosophists  belong  to  a 
religion  wbich  enjoins  tlut  a  man  tAaJ/  many  aad  hire  a  son 
before  be  is  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  Higher  Life.  I  don't  quite 
»ec  bow  it  is  possible. 

If  we  descend  from  general  rules  lo  particular  cases,  I  think  it 
is  generally  admitted  in  Sodeiy  that  unless  a  man  ius  at  least 
j^3oo  a  year  he  cannot  marry,  whatever  becomes  of  the  wailing 
Egos.  There  may  be  another  case— one  I  bare  myself  met  with 
— ^in  which  a  person  may,  after  careful  study  of  his  iialure,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  for  the  world  that  Ai/  species 
should  nai  be  reproduced  ;  and  of  this  also  Uie  waiting  ^os  can- 
not complain.  Again,  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  in  ibc 
world  which  can  only  be  done  by  an  unmarried  man,  twr  is  this 
thcosophical  work  only,  or  chiefly.  I  have  spoken  of  the  Catho- 
lic priest :  At  in  liable  at  any  moment  of  the  ilay  or  night  to  be 
summoned  to  the  bcdsdc  of  a  patient  in  the  most  malignant  ferer 
Of  smallpox,  and  instead  of  kcef>tng  bis  disUcKe,  as  the  doctor 
can,  is  forced  by  his  doty  to  come  into  the  closest  physical  contact 
in  hearing  the  confessioa  You  would  not  have  him  come  home 
to  a  wife  and  children  after  it,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  waiting 
Egos,  would  )'OU  ? 

But  put  all  tbeie  cases  together,  and  add  the  very  few  which  our 
teachings  really  do  contribute — the  one  here  and  there  of  the 
"few  specially  organised  and  peculiar  natures"  (in  the  words  of 
Subba  Row)  who  are  found  capable  of  entering  the  path  of  study 
in  which  celibacy  n  needful— does  the  querist  scriotisly  think  that 
the  supply  of  labemaclea  for  the  wailing  Egos  is  in  any  danger 
of  falling  short  o  f  the  demand  ;  ur  that  if  all  the  members  of  the 
Thcosophical  Society  were  suddenly  to  go  crazy  and  make  a 
genera)  vow  of  celibacy,  the  risk  would  be  seriously  augmented  ? 
Our  friend  forgets,  not  only  that  the  natural  desires  of  human 
nature  have  aburnjantly  provided  against  such  an  event,  but — a  mat- 
ter of  much  more  importance— that  the  exalted  Beit^s  who  preside 
over  reincarnation  have  full  fiaarer  to  anangc  this  circumstance  of 
re-birth,  as  all  other  or»cs.  \S'hen  an  Ego  is  to  be  re-bom,  (he 
parents  arc  deliberately  chosen  attd  brought  together;  Ihert;  is  no 
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foUowing  the  lighi  wc  have  been  given,  the  Tofmer  appear  to 
predominate,  tnaimtich  a  the  person  U  mote  quickly  freed  from 
what  is  no  longer  n(  any  use  to  him,  and  the  danger  involved  to 
the  commutiity  is  lesitentHl  by  the  burning  of  a  corpse,  also  th« 
various  elenneniK  of  that  body  are  restored  more  swiftly  to  their 
habitat!'  in  naturc- 

With  regard  to  the  "rude  duruption  "  anticipated.  th«  attitude 
of  the  rDouinen  would  do  mucli  to  soften  it,  just  as  the  shocks 
which  we  paa&  through  in  life  arc  considerabl)'  tempered  by  the 
unselfish  strength  and  love  of  those  around  us. 

For  further  information  the  questioner  is  referred  to  Death  ait4 
After  (revised  edition),  pp.  17-13,  and  Tit  Amcnt  iVisdifm, 
pp.  llO-tll. 


QuKSTioK  i8a. 

ft  /uu  *af»  lairi  that  rAe  kamar6pa  of  a  persM  may  fid  a  sefuntiam 
t/  turning  while  his  i<^4y  it  Mtg  trtmaled :  ii  this 
fcts^let  Does  repercuisim  Ikus  take  plea  fr^n  the  phymal 
My  t9  the  cxttriaristd  ail  rail    (1897.^ 

C.  W.  L, — It  is  entirely  itnpoiiitible  that  the  tni«  man  func- 
tioning in  his,  Icdmarflpa  after  death  should  feel  anything  whatei«r 
of  the  cremnlion  of  hi$  late  jihysical  body.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  while  the  various  bodies  uf  man  remain  linked  together,  the 
sympathy  between  them  is  so  clo.'se  that  whenever  one  of  them  is 
affected  it  mu.it  to  Home  extent  at  least  react  upon  those  abow 
and  bduw  ii.  The  well-ascertained,  though  little  understood 
phenomenon  of  repercussion  from  oeitain  upiiaritiontt  of  men  lo 
their  physical  budiei.  is  an  instance  uf  this  in  one  direction,  while 
the  all  but  instantaneous  manner  in  which  ilie  wandering  astral 
of  a  sleeping  man  often  returtu  to  his  physical  body,  if  the  latter 
he  disturbed  by  a  touch  or  a  sound,  is  an  example  of  tlie  other. 

But  after  death  a  complete  separation  hits  taken  place  hctwcea 
the  astral  and  the  physical.  The  etheric  double,  which  ts  the 
only  possible  ni(.-ans  of  communication  between  ihc  two,  has  been 
hnally  withdrawn  from  the  physical  body,  leaving  it  a  mere 
corpse;  and  the  burning  of  the  latter  can  no  more  affect  the 
astral  body  than  ovild  LIk-  hiiminj;  of  a  cist-off  coat. 
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QuK8T[ori  383. 

Crematiom  versus  Burial. — The  Theosofhieal  Socitiy,  I  Mievt, 
adv«aUs  t/K/firmtr^  but  weutd  not  thf  burying  ^,  say,  iodits 
of  a  purt  type,  help  an  tht  meiutiOH  <^  iki  iatver  farms  0/ 
Nature,  and  therej<frt  bt  prt/trabU  io  trcmaiionl    (tSgS.) 

B.  K. — The  grounds  on  which  Theosophy  advocates  cremation 
2Te  manifold  ;  bui,  I  think,  they  may  be  briefly  summarised 
under  the  following  heads : 

(i)  Sanitary.  Occult  and  ordinary  physical  science  both  agree 
thai  the  products  resulting  from  the  putrefying  processes  in 
animal  bodice  are  exceedingly  dangeiuua  and  injurious  to  the 
living;  the  bacteria,  and  microbes  which  multiply  so  cnormoailyj 
and  by  vrhich  the  process  of  decay  is  effected,  are  liable  to  do 
inoitt  serious  injury  10  the  living  when,  by  means  of  water,  air,  or 
olhenrise  iheygain  access  to  ihe  living  body  ;  while  the  germs  of 
specific  disease,  typhus,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  consumpiion, 
diphtheria,  etc,  etc,  (sprcnd  through  the  earth  by  the  percolation 
of  water  through  the  soil  of  the  ccmctci)'  in  which  the  corpse  of 
one  dying  of  the  disease  in  question  has  been  buried),  also  carry 
the  infection  far  and  wide. 

From  the  occult  standpoint,  the  sanitation  of  these  subtler 
influences,  which  play  n  f;ir  larger  part  in  human  life  than  is 
generally  recognised,  is  most  seriously  impeded  and  hindered  by 
the  presence  of  decaying  animal  tM)di&(  end  the  subtle  influences 
accompanying  them.  Kvery  one  of  these  dar^eni  is  entirely 
removed  by  cremating  the  dead  body  at  a  high  temperature. 

(j)  As  ajTt^tiHK  ifu  souf.  The  onward  progress  of  the  soul  is 
more  or  less  delayed,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  astral  body 
retarded,  by  the  slowness  of  ordinary  decern |>(>SLli»n  ;  while  the 
dcstnK^on  of  the  corpse  by  fire  causes  the  immediate  break  up 
of  ihc  etheric  double,  and  thus  severs  the  magnetic  tic  which 
otherwise  lends  to  hold  the  soul  back. 

(3)  As  to  ^le  specific  point  raised,  it  seems  to  rest  upon  a 
complete  misconception  of  what  the  process  of  decay  involves, 
A  distinction  must  be  made  between  llie  chemical  elements, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  of  which  the  body  ultimately  consists, 
and  the  highly  complex  compounds  of  these  which  fonti  (he 
organic  cells.    Now  the  fact  is  that  noiu  of  the  lower  forms  of 
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life  assimilate  the  cells  ihemselves  ns  /Mfg  (f!ft-  Tlie»c  arc  first 
.-killed,  broken  up  and  clK'inicslly  changed  before  assimilaiion,  *o 
tfiut  it  i.s  the  chemical  elements,  not  their  organised  cxmipoundsv 
which  arc  lakcn  up  by  the  lower  forms.  And  hence  il  does  noi 
in  (he  least  matter,  no  far  as  the  ewilution  of  these  lower  fomis 
goes,  whether  the  oxygen,  nitrogen,  etc.,  are  su[>plied  to  them 
direct  by  the  proce;«s  of  cremation,  or  through  intc-micdiate  stages 
of  chemical  decomposition  by  burying  the  body. 

AUo\%aj:C\c  bodies  arc  broken  up  into  their  chemical  elements, 
ather  qiiickly  or  slowly  ;  and  though  undoubtedly  the  body  of  a 
highly  evolved  and  pure  rnan  is  built  of  the  finer  orders  of 
physical  matter,  that  mntter  is  just  as  available  for  other  ttscs 
when  set  free  by  cremation,  as  when  more  slonly  resolved  by 
piitreR cation.  Indeed,  I  myself  bclic^-r  that  the  liner  and  purer 
kinds  of  matter  arc  much  marc  likely  to  be  kept  av.iiUble  for  the 
purposes  they  are  needed  for  when  a  Ixidy  is  crcmaccd  than  when 
it  is  buried,  Kor  on  cremation,  all  the  henvier  and  more  com- 
plex forms  of  matter  are  lirst  bruken  up  atid  refined  by  the  Grc, 
and  then  set  free  to  follow  their  natural  affinities;  while  when 
burial  is  resorted  to,  a  set  of  highly  specialised  conditions  are  set 
up  which  seem  well  calculated  to  force  the  |)urer  aiid  finci  kinds 
of  tnalter  to  eiiler  into  gross  and  eoinplex  oombinatiuns  of  lower 
ordei>,  and  so  actually  lessen  the  amount  of  fine  and  devdoped 
matter  available  for  building  the  higher  and  pjrcr  types  of  body. 

In  chernistry,  by  means  of  specially  adjusted  conditions  and 
th«  expenditure  of  cnurgy,  wc  vinjorct  chemical  elements  to  enter 
into  L-ombi nations  which  are  "unnatural."  (.*■.,  which  are  more 
or  less  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  dements  in  question  ',  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  a  similar  result  should  not  Iw  brought  about 
in  the  case  of  burial.  <Jertainly,  when  it  is  desired  to  purify  and 
ix\  free  the  various  orders  of  matter  in  their  present  condition, 
fire  is  usually  employed  to  ^eci  that  purpose.  And  it  seont 
to  me  that  this  principle  must  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the 
human  body. 

But  the  case  for  cremation  is  so  absolutely  overwhelming  in 
every  aspect,  that  one  can  only  wonder  at  the  curious  strength  of 
4  prejudice  which  delays  the  adoption  of  a  method  of  disposing 
of  the  dead  body  ili:u  simply  has  everything  in  its  lavour,  whetljcr 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  living  or  fn»m  that  of  the  soul  which 
ha.1  been  net  free  from  that  cncaaemeol. 
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Question  184. 

Fn  mtate  0/  tAnst  saintt  wkeit  physieai  Aodiet  Have  been  preserved 
mart  or  fet!  from  itSfmetioH  for  Htntdrfdi  of  years  (e.g.,  5'. 
Antenino  in  FlortHtt.  iime  miififlttntk  ttntury  HHtil  nmv) 
vrmtld  stuH  fondilien  of  the  physical  body  affat  the  prtiervation 
of  ike  astral  hoJy  t  iVauld  the  man  It  forced  to  remain 
/anger  upon  the  astral  plane  himself  in  consequence  T  I  ask  in 
tkt  inlerett  of  erematioH  ven\l»  burtai  or  embalminj^.  (1899.) 

■''C.  W.  L. — Nftthinp  Ihat  is  likely  10  be  done  in  ordinary  life  to 
Ui  physical  corpse  need  makir  any  difference  whatever  to  the 
'UB  living  on  the  aslrat  pkne.  I  am  ohli^Mi  to  mnlcc  these  two 
reservations,  because,  in  the  first  place,  outside  of  ordinary  life 
there  arc  certain  horrible  magical  rites  which  would  affect  the 
condition  of  the  man  upon  the  other  plnne  very  seriously,  and 
in  the  second,  alihnugh  the  state  of  the  physical  corpec  nttd 
not  make  any  difference  to  Uie  real  man,  it  ne^'erlhelot  sometimes 
does  by  reason  of  his  ignorance  or  foolishness.  I^  mc  endeavour 
to  explain. 

The  length  of  a  man's  astral  life  af^er  he  has  put  off  his 
phy»cal  body  depends  mainly  upon  two  factors— the  nature  of 
his  paxt  physical  life,  and  his  attitude  of  mind  after  what  we  call 
death.  During  his  earth-life  he  is  constantly  influencing  the 
building  of  matter  into  his  astral  body.  He  affects  it  directly  by 
the  passions,  emotions,  and  desires  which  he  allows  to  hold  sway 
orer  him ;  he  aflecta  it  indirectly  by  the  action  upon  it  of  h^ 
thoughts  from  above,  and  of  the  details  of  his  phytical  Hfc — his 
continence  or  his  dcbaucher)-,  his  cleanliness  c;t  his  unrlcanliness, 
his  food  and  his  drink  —  from  below.  If  by  persistence  in 
perversity  along  any  of  these  lines  he  is  so  stupid  as  to  btitid  for 
himself  a  coarse  and  gross  antral  vehicle,  habituated  to  respond- 
ing only  to  the  lower  vibrations  of  the  plane,  he  will  find  himself 
after  death  hound  to  that  plane  during  the  long  and  slow  process  \( 
of  that  body's  di.i  integration.  On  the  other  hand  if  by  decent  and 
careful  livrng  he  gives  himself  a  vehicle  mainly  composed  of  finer 
material,  he  will  have  very  much  less  posi-mortem  ttoubic  and 
discomfort,  and  his  evolution  will  proceed  much  more  rapidly  and 
easily. 

This  much  is  generally  understood,  but  the  second  great  factor 
—his  attitude  of  mind  after  death — seenui  often  to  be  forgotten. 
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The  denrable  thing  it  for  him  to  realise  bis  positioa  on  this 
particular  little  arc  of  tiis  evolution— to  learn  that  he  is  at  ihb 
stage  M'ithdrawini;  itteadily  inward  towards  the  plane  or  the  tnic 
Ego.  kad  that  consequently  it  is  his  business  to  diseng^ige  hit 
thought  as  far  xi  may  be  Tiom  things  physical,  and  Rx  his  attention 
more  and  mote  upon  iho&c  spiritual  nislters  which  will  occupy  him 
during  his  life  upon  devachaiiic  levels.  By  doing  this  he  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  natural  astral  disinlcgraiion,  and  will  avoid  the 
sadly  common  mistake  of  unnecessarily  delaying  himself  upon  the 
lower  levels  of  what  should  be  so  tcmponuy  a  residenca 

\'er)'  many  pcoiilc,  however,  simply  will  not  turn  their  tbot^hts 
Upwards,  hut  spend  ihcir  time  in  struggling  wiiU  all  their  might 
to  keep  in  full  touch  with  the  physical  plane  which  they  have  left, 
thus  causing  great  trouble  to  anyone  who  inay  be  trying  to  help 
them.  Karthly  nuitters  are  tht  only  ones  in  which  they  haw 
evci  had  any  living  interest,  and  tl^ey  cling  to  tliem  with  desperate 
tenacity  even  after  death.  Naturally  as  time  parses  on  they  find 
it  increasingly  diSicult  to  keep  hold  of  things  down  here,  but 
instead  of  welcoming  and  encouraging  this  proceis  of  gradual 
rclincniL-nt  and  ^pi^itllnlis.-ltion  they  resist  it  vigurou.-sty  by  cvcty 
means  in  their  power.  Of  course  the  mighty  force  of  evolution 
is  cvoituiilly  too  strong  for  tlicm,  and  they  are  swept  on 
in  its  benefioent  cuiieni,  yet  they  fight  every  step  of  the  way, 
ttiereby  not  only  cau»ng  themselves  a  va)>t  amuuot  of  entirely 
unnecessary  [>ain  and  sorrow,  hut  also  very  seriously  delaying 
their  upward  prt^iess. 

Now  in  this  ignorant  and  disasUous  opposition  to  the  cosmic 
y  will  a  man  is  very  much  a&aistcd  by  the  possession  of  his  physical 
corpse  as  a  kind  uf  fulcrum  on  his  plane  He  is  naturally  in 
rery  dose  rafi^rt  with  it,  and  if  lie  is  so  misguided  as  to  viish  to 
do  to,  he  can  use  it  as  an  anchor  to  hold  him  down  firmly  to 
the  mud  until  its  decomposition  is  vcr)-  far  advanced  indeed. 
Cremation  saves  the  man  fiom  htiii»clf  in  this  matter,  foir  when 
the  physical  body  lias  been  thus  properly  disposed  of,  his  buaia 
are  literally  burnt  behind  him,  and  his  power  of  holding  baclc  is 
happily  greatly  diminished. 

We  see,  Uierefore,  that  wlii]«  neitlier  the  burial  nor  the  embalm- 
ing of  a  corpse  can  in  any  way  /otce  the  ligo  to  whom  it  oocs 
bt:longed  to  prolong  his  stay  upon  the  astral  plane  against  hi« 
will,  eillicr  of  those  causes  is  a  distinct  temptation  to  him  to 
delay,  and  it  immcnsety  facilitates  his  doing  so  if  be  should 
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unfortunately  wish  it.  It  is  however,  exceedingly  unlikely 
that  a  person  having  any  sort  of  pretensions  to  be  called 
a  saint  would  allow  himself  to  be  detained  upon  the  astral 
plane  even  by  a  proceeding  so  foolish  as  the  embalming  of  his 
corpse.  Whether  his  physical  vehicle  was  burnt,  or  allowed  to 
decay  slowly  in  the  usual  loathsome  manner,  or  indefinitely 
preserved  as  ao  Egyptian  mummy,  his  astral  body  would  pursue 
its  own  line  of  quiet  disintegration  entirely  unaffected. 

Among  the  many  advantages  gained  by  cremation,  the  principal 
are  that  it  entirely  prevents  any  attempt  at  a  partial  and  unnatural 
temporary  reunion  of  the  principles,  or  any  endeavour  to  make 
use  of  the  corpse  for  the  purposes  of  the  lower  magic — to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  dangers  to  the  living  which  are  avoided  by 
its  adoption. 


DIVISION  LXXI 

HASHISH 


QVESTIOK  a$5. 

U-'iai  is  tht  t^t  of  haihish  upon  (/)  vuntal  daxtofimeMt,  {2)  Ou 
memory  t  {j)  Wha£  slates  tmndld  it  indtue,  and  {^)  wkat  t^td 
ipM/d  it  havt  upon  real  frogrtss  1  (5}  Would  it  indutt  or 
prohibit  ncoUettians  offernur  lives  t    (1897.) 

B.  K. —  I.  Upon  mental  development  proper,  i.«.,  the  mimJ' 
body,  hashish  produces  n  h»d  efl'ect  by  re-aciion  from  (he  bnin 
upon  which  it  primarily  actS'  Upon  ihc  brain  Wa  action  is  portly 
stimuUnt,  [»irtly  narcotic,  the  stimulating  action  showing  iLtelf 
first.  The  effect  al  first  is  to  enormously  enhance  the  sc-nsitivcness 
of  the  brain,  botli  to  ordinary  sense-sciniuli  and  to  ph)-sical  pr» 
cesses  in  the  body  wbicli  usually  fill  below  the  tewl  of  Intensity 
needed  lu  atlraa  our  notice.  It  induces  a  state  In  many  njs 
resembling  the  hypcrasthcsia,  or  exalted  sensibility,  so  often 
obser^'cd  in  cennin  mesmeric  and  hypnotic  conditions.  Tbc 
faintest  sound  is  heard  as  a  mighty  roar,  a  mere  glimmer  of  light 
seeniN  like  a  vivtd  Hash  oT  bi^hining  ;  the  sense  of  time  and  spatce  is 
altered  too,  soinctiuies  in  one  way,  sonielitnes  in  another,  and  tlw 
brain  works  with  cither  enormous  rapidity  and  vividness,  or  else  with 
quite  abnormal  sluggishness  and  dulncss,  the  occuncncc  of  these 
conlntt.1ed  «tateK  ^iecining  to  depend  on  the  magnitude  of  the  dose 
in  rclacjun  to  the  specilic  idiosyncrasy  of  the  taker  at  that  time. 

The  next  stage  is  the  narcotic  uffcct ;  sleep  supervenes  nnd  the 
wasted  brain  tissues  undergo  repair,  for  the  exaltation  experienced 
In  the  former  stage  is  attended  with  tremendous  waste  of  brain 
substance  and  the  tissues  of  the  higher  nerve  centres.  This  wa«te 
U  only  repaired  slowly,  su  that  Ilie  icsult  of  habitual  indulgence 
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m  hashish  is  progressive  enfeeblemenl  and  degerKfatioii  of  ihe 
bnin  and  entire  nervous  system. 

During  the  coming  on  of  the  exaitation  Ihe  will  seems  more 
povfcrful  than  usual ;  then  before  the  maximum  is  reached  it 
becomes  paralysed  and  one  loses  all  <:ontTol  over  one's  seiisa. 
lions  or  thoughts — at  this  stage  most  horrible  nightmare-like 
expcrienoes  ue  often  obikervcd  until  the  uiiconscioiuness  of  the 
narcotic  stage  supervenes. 

if  the  habit  of  uking  the  drug  is  set  uji,  Uie  will  l^ecomes 
enslaved  to  it,  a^  in  the  case  of  the  morphia,  opium  and  alcohol 
habits,  with  the  same  lamentable  results. 

a-  The  memory  during  the  exaltation  stage  is  greatly  quickened 
and  its  clearness  and  ^■iwdn€ss  enhanced — as  in  the  corresponding 
hypnotic  and  mesmeric  states.  On  awakening  after  the  sleep, 
the  effects  vary  largely  in  different  people — as  indeed  do  the 
deluls  of  all  the  stages  and  states— but  often  at  first  the  memory 
is  more  vivid  and  clearer  than  usual,  this  condition  dying  away 
after  a  few  hours,  when  the  full  tide  of  the  reaction  has  set  in,  In 
the  long  run  the  memory  sulTers  as  do  all  Ihe  mental  and  moral 
powers  on  this  plane,  as  well  as  in  tbc  mind  body  in  consequence 
of  the  reaction  from  this  side. 

3.  The  physical  Mates  have  been  outlined.  What  psychic 
states,  if  any,  will  be  experienced  depends  tvAa/fy  upon  the  actual 
development  of  the  individual,  upon  the  particular  direction  of  his 
attention  at  the  time,  and  lastly,  u[K>n  the  state  of  the  brain  itself. 

4.  The  effect  upon  rea/  progress  would  be  emphatically  and 
decidedly  bad.  The  use  of  hashish,  or  any  other  drug,  is  one  of 
Ihe  "laukiks"  methods  of  provoking  psychic  experiences  in  the 
body,  and  is  one  of  the  worai  and  most  fatal  of  iliem  all,  for  itdocs 
not  even  strengthen  the  will-power  or  purify  the  body,  which  the 
hatha  yoga  methods  at  Icaat  do. 

5.  It  would /«/*/« have  no  bearing  upon  recollections  of  former 
live;.  Its  action  k  to  stimulate  and  sensitise  the  brain — for  the 
moment — and  what  etheric  oi  astral  reflections  or  experiences 
might  be  transmitted  no  one  can  predict.  But  as  the  real  memory 
of  former  lives  is  in  and  belongs  to  Ihe  Ego  proper,  it  would  entirely 
depend  upon  how  far  the  mind  and  astral  bodies  had  been 
purified  and  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Ego,  as  to  whether 
it  could  trarumit  its  own  knowledge  and  register  it  on  the  brain 
even  when  sensitised  by  the  action  of  n  drug  like  hashish. 

Finally,  it  may  be  aa  well  to  remark  that  the  "  hashish "  of  the 
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East  it  a  very  difTerent  thing  from  what  is  called  "hashish  "  in  the 
West.  The  latter  is  usually  an  alcoholic  extract  of  cannaHs  indka 
made  according  to  the  B.  P.  formula.  Such  a  preparation,  though 
sometimes  used  as  a  drug  by  our  medical  men  here,  is  not 
"  hashish,"  and  one  is  not  very  likely  to  get  any  such  results  as 
those  alluded  to  above  from  taking  it,  unless  either  a  very  heavy 
dose  be  taken,  or  the  experimenter  is  unusually  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  the  drug ;  while  its  action  on  the  brain — when  taken 
in  any  quantity — is  far  more  deleterious  even  than  that  of  the 
Indian  preparation,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  alcohol, 
which  interferes  with  its  normal  action,  and  to  the  absence  of 
other  ingredients  which  regulate  its  operation  and  minimise  the 
subsequent  reaction. 


DtVISION  LXXII 

PSVCHIC  FACULTIES 


QUSSTION    l8& 

T  have  NO  psy<hic  /aotifitj,  lueA  as  eiairvoyancet  dairaudiena,  tic, 
and  see  no  ^ssilrilily  of  d^vehping  suthJaiHllUi.  I /tar,  ihfrt- 
fort,  that  my  (hanas  of  spiritual  advanatwnl  are  very  slight, 
and  that  Theasofhy  ian  give  me  littie  h^,  but  rather  will 
eauu  nu  /«>  despair.     (1891.) 

G.  R.  S.  M. — This  is  an  important  question  and  one  of  frequent 
occuiTcoce.  In  the  first  place,  il  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Mnn  "  psjrchic  "  M  used  in  theosophkal  UlersLture  covers  a  vi'ry 
extensive  field  of  research  and  is  cniployed  into  two  distinct 
senses.  The  lower  "iMychic"  and  all  connected  with  it  it  in  its 
nature  "  earthly,  sen.siial  and  devilish  " ;  the  higher  alone  is  the 
1  v^On  of  "  pure  light,"  H.  P.  B,  was  ma«  emphatic  in  her  teach- 
ing on  this  point  She  inoriahly  said  that  the  possession  of  the 
lower  psychic  faculties  auch  as  the  lower  grades  of  clairvoyance 
and  clairaudience  was  not  only  no  advantage  to  the  student  of 
tval  occultism  but  in  ntnetynine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  exceed- 
ingly pernicious.  So  siroijgly  did  ahe  feel  on  thf  subject  that  she 
directed  Reverb  of  those  who  placed  themselves  under  her  direct 
tuition,  and  who  had  eitttaordinary  psychic  senses,  to  terrain 
entirely  from  their  exercise  until  they  had  learned  theoretically 
the  principles  of  tnic  spiritual  oixulti<.m  and  had  advanced  in  the 
purification  of  their  lower  nature.  The  majority  of  people  who 
have  psychic  faculties  imattine  themselves  to  be  exceedingly 
worthy  people^  simply  because  th<ry  can  wc  and  hear  things  which 
Others  of  a  less  sensitive  pKycho-physioIogical  make-up  eannoi. 
Wrapped  up  in  the  clualc  of  this  delusion  they  clumber  away  in 
onteotment,  and  speak  of  their  "  sinritual  gifts,"  wlien  as  a  matter 
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of  foci  ihay  are  simpl)*  astral  dninkarda  who  mop  up  every  sweet 
usting  and  delicious  beverage  that  is  presented  to  them.  H.  P.  B. 
used  to  say  thai  in  her  own  irasc  her  greatesi  struggle  had  been  lo 
ovcicomc  the  slavery  of  lUc  psychic  Taculties  that  she  had  in  such 
an  extraordinary  degree  in  her  youth.  She  further  said  that  she 
had  known  high  Adepts  who  had  none  or  these  ordinary  psychic 
facultifr^.  Ill  fact  her  .idvice  was  always  to  dc\-elop  the  Atjitf 
psychic  facuhics,  such  as  right  intuition  and  the  rest,  by  living  a 
pure  and  unxclfii'h  life  and  by  entirely  cortqucring  the  lower 
animal  nature;  then  having  arrived  at  such  higher  and  "formlns" 
states  of  consciousness,  it  was  <M.sy  lo  bridge  over  the  plane*  of 
"form,"  for  the  spiritual  training  passed  through  would  provide 
the  student  with  a  "  lorch-Iiglu  of  truth  "  that  would  enable  him 
to  instantly  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  in  the  low» 
psychic  planes  of  consciousness;  for  in  ihcni  are  found  "  lhe_ 
blossoms  of  life,  but  under  every  flower  a  serpent  coiled." 


I  am  tomewhai  puxsUJ  in  n^nt  to  a»r  individual  duty  in  iht 
devtUfmmt  o/  tht  pmhit  pffofers  latent  in  talk  of  us.  Is  it 
enough  lo  study  but  not  try  ft)  arouse  thtse  pfwert,  tttliitg 
ihtm  nft/akin  in  naJurai  evo/uHon  t  //  Jtv  us/d  Iht  saunt 
re^uoning  in  other  things,  there  would  ft  but  little  daxlopmcnt 
for  many  ef  us-    (1900.) 

C  W,  L. — It  is  undoubtedly  safer  for  the  majority  of  people  to 
devote  themselves  solely  to  the  development  of  their  moral 
cliaiacter,  and  tu  wait  for  peycliic  powers  until  they  come  in  the 
natural  course.  Most  of  us  find  that  we  have  quite  enough  tu  do 
in  trying  to  raise  ourselves  to  the  the  level  indicated  in  such  book* 
as  Mrs.  Besanl's  Jm  the  Outir  Court  ax  The  Fath  </  DisdpUship, 
and  it  ia  there  slated  thai  at  a  certain  stage  upon  the  I'alh  these 
paychic  powers  mus^t  inevitalily  come  if  tlicy  have  not  been  pre- 
viously developed. 

At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  [wssible  harm  in  any 
(number  devoting  himself  to  muditation,  concentration  or  com- 
temptation  lo  ihc  fuliesi  possible  extent,  and  tbew  exeiuses 
very  frequently  cauiie  the  unfolding  of  higher  faculties  in  those 
for  whom  their  development  is  reasonably  neafi  This  is  indeed 
the  only  snfc  way  in  which  any  effort  in  that  direction  can   be 
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made,  as  any  atterapu  to  induce  them  by  control  of  breath  or 
other  Minilar  ineihoda  axe  diHiincily  unsafe  for  oiosl  people  unless 
undc-rtalitin  under  the  direct  guidance  of  a  Master. 


Qi;k3tion  iSS. 

//  is,  J  understand,  the  tfuauphical  ftathing  thai  tht  psychk 
fiievttitt  are  dormant  iti  etJeryone.  IVt  are  taid  wifA  rtfrrence 
ta  ovr  mora/  nature  and  cur  muds  that  we  should  endtav>mr  to 
build  lip  and  tultivate  them,  but  that  our  iafeni  fsythic  JacuittKS 
thou/J  he  Ufl,  as  it  ttftre.  t&  lahe  (are  of  Ihtmuhts  tintil  such 
time  as  they  naturally  manifest.  Why  should  tfds  6e  mJ 
(1900.) 

B.  K, — ^I'here  are  several  reasons  which  may  be  brought 
forward  in  answer,  but  perhaps  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  motneni 
if  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  arc  here  cited. 

First,  then,  people  are  admed  to  build  up  and  cultivate  their 
intellectual  and  (above  all)  their  moral  natures,  because  without 
a  well-dcrelopcd  intellect  the  psychic,  just  like  the  physicaJ 
faculties  would  be  of  little  or  no  service  to  thdr  possessor.  Rather 
they  would  on  ihc  contrary  almost  inevitablj  uxpOic  him  to 
most  serious  dangers.  The  same  applies  to  the  moral  nature,  for 
we  see  only  too  many  people  ground  us  whom  karma  ha«  put  in 
possession  of  great  powers  and  opportunities,  but  who  use  them  for 
J^G  gratifkation  of  their  own  eelfishncas  and  10  the  injury  of  others, 
of  for  helpful  and  noble  purposes.  Only  in  the  caam  of 
^  psychic  faculties  the  probability  of  minisi;  is  far  greater  and 
the  temptations  far  more  subtle  and  searching. 

.Again — and  this  seems  to  mc  by  far  the  most  cogent  reason  — 
the  purpose  and  goal  of  man's  life  »  the  dcveloptiient  of  bis  'ua- 
mortal  spiritual  nature.  Now  the  acconiplishment  of  tliia  involves, 
M  a  necessary  step,  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  as  well  as  of  moral 
development,  but  docs  not  recfuire  any  development  of  the  so- 
called  "psychic  faculties."  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
what  most  people,  and  probably  the  questioner  among  theni,  mean 
by  "  developing  psychic  faculties,"  is  really  iha  hringing  through  of 
the  coiucioii»ncs«  of  the  astral  plane  into  the  waking  brain 
conscioumcss.  This,  however,  depend*  almost  wholly  upon  the 
structure  and  condition  of  the  ethexic  part  of  the  physical  body, 
and  hence  ii»  presence  or  absence  in  any  given  physical  life  is 
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Chiefly  n  mailer  of  fcarma.  and  even  if  developed  by  special  ptartjec 
cniy  ^atn  be  loAt  when  the  boily  ibf  If  dialnt^ntf^s  at  death. 

Strictly  speaking,  ilic  psychic  faculties  proper,  i.t.,  ihc  powen 
of  the  s»tnl  body,  gfow  and  develop  naturally  and  inevital>ly  at 
the  whole  man  himself  giom  and  progresies,  and  that  mainly-~ia 
a  case  of  healthy  growth — as  a  direct  result  of  his  growing  intel- 
tectual  and  moral  activities. 

Such  facultiea,  i>.,  the  ponen  of  work  on  the  astral  plooe, 
therefoio  arc  inseparable  accompaniincnti  and  TCMilCs  of  the  efiorti 
made  to«-ards  rutl  sgiihtual  progres.'),  and  these  pass  on  and  gn>* 
irom  life  to  life.  While  aa  to  the  bringing  tiin>ugh  into  waking 
consciousnest  of  asual  and  higher  experiences,  such  briogtng 
through  is  best  left  for  the  time  when  the  Master  ftecs  it  «i««  and 
ri^t  for  his  piipil  to  be  called  upon  to  bee  the  far.  far  greain 
strain  and  (he  manifold  difficulties  which  such  "bringing  ttirou^h' 
inrolves. 


QuKsnoN  189. 

If  a  ptrifin  gives  way  tc  an  inwlunlary  (endtney  I9  sfip  inU  tit 
astral  worlds  is  he  liktly  fo  fait  a  prey  lo  eUirtentals,  naturt- 
sprits,  andearlk-batiMj  S9mIs,  and  U finally  hetomt  tAardmpel 
If  tktrt  k  any  dangyr  of  this  kind,  wMtt  if  the  dest  UHty  4f 
rtiisling  /At  tendemy  t     (1S98.) 

A.  B. — Tlii»  inyolimtary  slippini;  into  the  oxtra]  world  i«  gene- 
rally preceded  hy  a  |Wssive,  dreamy  slate,  durinf;  whidi  Ihc  polsa 
of  the  physical  tifc  throb  more  and  nvofc  languidly ;  the  oncomir^ 
of  this  state  can  be  pre^-cnted  by  the  excrche  of  the  win,  and  t^ 
setting;  up  |x)sitive  thought  tl  is  not  well  to  slip  involuntarily 
into  any  state,  least  of  all  into  the  astral  world,  for  if  that  wortd 
is  to  be  trodden  with  safety,  the  will  must  be  steadfast,  firm,  and 
stror^.  A  person  passing  into  it  with  the  will  semi-paralysed  it 
certainly  in  danger  of  being  aflfeclcd  Ity  elcmentals  and  by  earth- 
bound  soulx,  who  would  be  likdy  to  piny  upon  and  delude  him, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  second  tJass  of  entities — c»en  to  obsess 
the  physical  body,  left  defenceless  by  the  vagrant  astral.  Nature- 
spirits  would  not  be  likely  to  Uke  much  notice  of  the  warwjercr. 
save  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  or,  at  the  worst,  to  play  some 
haimlcu  Puck-like  trick,  if  he  seems  likely  to  be  Mcily  frightened 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  no  one  can  pass  safely  into  ibc 
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AStnil  world  until  his  life  13  puri;  and  his  feelings  weU  tinder 
control.  A  person  of  impure  physical  life — profligate,  gluttonous, 
or  intemperate,  or  with  any  of  the  panions  whidi  in  their  exccn 
give  rise  to  these  vices  having  srill  any  place  in  his  nstral 
body^draws  about  him  in  the  astral  worlii  clenicnials  of  a 
terrifyint'  and  d«ngeroti5  kind,  and  earili-Uound  5ouls  who,  during 
phjriiical  life,  yten  addicted  10  evil  way^  These  throng  round  him 
when  he  enters  the  a§tTfll  world,  and,  as  the  latter  especially  are  of  a 
matign&nt  character,  the  spiral  visitant  is  likely  to  find  himKcir  in 
sore  straits.  If  the  person  be  of  purified  life  but  of  untonirolled 
feelings,  he  will  create  for  himself  formidable  difficultk-s.  When  a 
gust  of  feeling  sweeps  over  the  physical  lK>dy  all  that  can  he  used 
for  mischief  it  the  residue  of  force  left  free  after  the  astral  energy 
has  moved  the  dense  matter  of  the  tHidy  ;  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  force  has  been  cxiiausted  in  setting  in  motion  the  heavy 
ni^rvous  apparatus.  But  a  similar  force  set  fre«  on  tbe  astral 
plane  lusn  but  little  of  it^  energy  in  moving  the  fine  matter  of  the 
astral  hody,  and  is  almost  entirely  available  for  the  production  of 
exterrmi  effects.  Hence  an  ill-balanced  uncontrolled  person  is 
dangerous  in  the  astral  world,  and  is  likely  10  do  much  injury  to 
himself  and  others  It  is  far  better  that  he  should  remain  on  the 
physical  plane,  weighted  by  the  cumbrous  physical  body,  tlian  that 
he  should  perambulate  the  astral  plane  as  an  active  volcuia 


QUKTIOM   390. 

J^  sfiiriituiUty  nnd  progrtss  in  ptyikiia!  ptnctrs,  iuik  as  attral 
sig/it,  always  ge  lagttherl  Is  it  a  sign  ef  fu>n-adv<inc€ment,  if 
igHoramii  0/  tkt  astral  plant  caniiHuts,  niitu'itJtslandiHg  the 
extstttut  of  other  interior  txperiences,  and  although  vx  gratt' 
mt»r  spiritual  in  thought  and  feeling  f     ( 1 90 1 . ) 

W.  S,-E.— This  is  a  question  that  can  be  answered  without 
mtJch  difficulty. 

Spirituality  and  prepress  in  psyctkical  powers  do  not  tiecessarily 
go  together,  not  does  ignorance  of  the  astral  plane  constitute  a 
sign  of  non-advancement.  To  build  up  characier,  to  become  less 
selfish  and  more  spirtlual  in  thought,  feeling,  and  action  is  the  one 
thing  of  importance  All  the  psychic  ^ulties  will  follow  in  due 
time;  indenj  the  development  of  occult  powers  without  a  corre- 
sponding progress  in  spirituality  is  more  likely  10  be  a  curse  tlian  a 
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blessing,  not  only  to  their  possessed',  but  to  all  wbo  coaae  in  ciox 
contact  with  bim.  The  DaturaJ  development  of  the  psjxhk  aaas: 
is  like  the  opening  of  a  rose  to  the  sunshine,  irhile  its  {uemisuE 
forcing  is  like  the  tearing  open  of  a  bod  b^ore  its  petals  are  ttacj 
to  unfold. 

Far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  this  cultivation  of  psjrJK 
powers,  and  the  Societ)-  has  not  yet  entirely  &eed  itself  fimm  tiic 
mistaken  view. 

If  the  teachings  of  the  Society  are,  as  we  bopf^  to  infiucsK 
more  and  more  the  world's  thinking  through  the  cxxning  ceonnr, 
they  will  dwell  more  on  the  steady  building  up  of  the  characttrQ 
the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  the  ideal  put  before  us  than  tm  an 
attainment  of  psychic  power  or  astral  vision. 


DIVISION  LXXIII 

SPIRITUALISTIC   SfiANCES 

QUESTtOK   391. 

At  s/a'i^s  infants  often  tome  to  their  rtlatixxt  and  apptar  ai  if 
grmen  up  tofiiii  lialure.  Jf  the  Ego  reinrarnales  at  tmce,  Aaur 
istAisT    (iQOO.) 

C.  W.  1* — One  often  reads  of  cascc  in  which  infants  djing 
young  have  continued  to  manifest  at  sMnai  and  have  dcNcrihcd 
themselves  as  growing; ;  in  some  cases,  it  is  staled,  they  have  even 
shown  ihcmtelvcs  in  maurialifted  form  as  fully-grown  persoiu. 
We  da  not  icnow  in  Theosojihy  of  any  conditions  under  which 
such  gruwih  c3.li  really  take  plac«,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to 
beliei*  that  in  the  majority  of  such  easbs  some  other  entity  was 
personating  the  departed  child. 


QUKSTIDN   )9>. 

So  muifi  rtiiablt  evidtitce  {in  it^  exfierienet)  exists  to  prow  tAe 
apfnriliaH  of  tit  tpirils  of  vtry  yonng  ehiMrtn — sap-  from  tht 
tender  agt  of  from  five  to  nine  years — and  also  of  one  in  the 
latter  east  grown  to  mettdenhoodt  that  1  fail  to  grasfi  iht 
tludsophic  t/athing  whiih  would  eontraditt  suth  a  possibility. 
Dees  I>ivin<  Wisdom  admit  of  (.vctptional  easts  of  infant  spirit 
devtlapment  in  tAe  "  oiker  world  "  ^     (  )  ^  ■  ■ ) 

A.  A.  W, —  I  hare  often  been  asked  tJiis  qui>stion,  and  it  may 
be  wt:ll  to  set  down  the  answer  1  have  osimlly  given.  There  is,  in 
spiritualistic  records,  as  the  querist  says,  abtindant  evidence  of 
the  appearance  at  niaterinlising  sfames  of  the  forms  of  beloved 
reLiliii^  somc-cioies  ai  iIm:  at;c  at  which  tbcy  died,  and  somctintcs 
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ita  they  would  have  been  had  they  lived.  But  these  *-ery  records 
abo  conuin  ihe  explanations  given  by  the  "  spirits  "  themselves  of 
this.  The  latest  ^utleiiietit  of  the  kind  which  I  remember  seeing 
is  to  the  elTect  that  "  wc  can  take  whatever  form  we  please,  and  so 
usually  take  the  one  whirh  we  think  will  most  pleaw  our  rriends." 
It  seem.s  to  roe  that  this  answer  covers  the  whole  ground  ;  and  our 
Ibeosophic  teaching  would  only  add  dial  in  all  probability  the 
materiiUiainj;  entity  (whatever  Uml  tnay  be)  is  not  itself  conaooua 
how  much  the  shape  it  talte*  is  really  controlled  by  the  Ihouglit:! 
and  desires  of  the  rnenibers  of  the  circle,  and  how  little  freedom 
it  has,  in  aaual  fact,  lo  take  any  other. 

But  it  must  be  carefully  noted  that  all  this  k  (in  the  querist's- 
words)  a  matter  of  apparitien  only.  I  certainly  cannot  undertake 
to  answer  for  what  "  Divine  Wisdom  "  tnay  or  may  rwt  admit; 
but  I  tnay  recall  to  the  querist  that  in  the  "other  world  "  the  Ego 
which  hod  anttnatcd  a  dead  ctiild's  fonn  is  not  iltelf  an  infant, 
and  can  only  appear  as  such  in  condescension  to  our  human 
weakness.  There  an;  (at  lca:!t  amongst  our  own  cin-^es)  no 
"  infant  ^iriLs"  to  develoj) — the  whole  question  is  based  on  ■ 
complete  misunderstanding.  If  in  such  &.  case  you  trrvacttullj 
communicating  witli  the  sotil  of  your  d^iarted  child,  you  hatu 
before  you  an  entity  vcr)'  possibly  of  for  higher  spiritual  growth 
than  your  own.  Its  having  been  for  a  few  months  or  years  im- 
prisoned in  an  infant  body  which  it  received  from  you,  leaves  oo 
trace  on  it  when  freed  j  and  when  that  body  has  returned  to  dust* 
there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  the  higher  body,  whicli  still 
exists,  should  take  lU  shape  or  develop  it  to  further  growth, 
unless  it  wore  for  a  few  brief  instants  of  Miyn,  to  please  the  child- 
spirits  of  the  liuman  parents  or  friends  left  behind.  The  "appear* 
ancc  "  is  a  possibility,  ilic  "  growth  "  is  not ;  for  perfectly  obvious 
reasons. 


QirtSTlON  J95. 

Whtn  n  HtrmtUfy  thiramiieKt  tmdutm  kean  the  "dirttt  noict," 
vshat  it  h^ard  Jmm  the  theoiophieai  p<nttt  of  vitw — n^  ifi4 
dttaying  astral  turtfy  f    ( 1 900. ) 

C.  W.  L. — I  have  myself  frequently  heard  the  direct  voice 
at  spiritualistic  sfattei,  and  in  moxt  cases  t>0  dainudience  ts 
Dced«d  for  that  purpose,  since  the  voice  is  dearly  physical.     In 
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a  case  them  musi  obviously  be  a  partia.!  ntaterialisatioa, 

ibly  Luigiblc  ttiough  not  visible,  in  urdcr  tlui  vibrAtioD)  of 

the  Btmosphvric  air   may  bn   produced.     Where  the  sounds  krt 

purely  aDira),  aiid  real  cbimudicnce  is  needed,  they  ur  aimply 

-similar  vibrations  of  3>uni.l  inuticr  ACl  up  by  a^ual  eutitics,  aitd 

there  is  no  dillicuiiy  in  understanding  Lhem. 


QUBSTION  394. 

Jn  (xtus  of  lo-failed  "  tpirit  atntral*  what  be<omts  of  the  tntdium  / 
Is  fu/oretdffutoj  Ike  ^ftysUal  b^y,  or  eaulH  Ium  aitral  hedUs, 
thai  of  tht  medium  aHd  ** spirit,"  /letufiy  «nt  physical  hiwfy  at  tkt 
same  timtt    (1897.) 

A.  M-  G. — Judging  from  ordtnary  observation  of  mediuTns  in 
the  familiar  trsnce  condition,  the  state  of  the  tnedium  appears  to 
yiiSa  i^tt^aily  in  (lur«Knt  cases.  There  is  a  certain  number  of 
more  o(  leSA  dearly-defined  classes  of  mediumship  all  to  be 
placed  under  the  general  heading  of  "conlroL"  According  to 
whxt  ia  probably  the  iiionC  common  case,  (he  mtfrliuni  is  un- 
txinsciouii  duiin^f  tiis  trance  state,  and  speaks  and  otherwiu;  acts 
without  havinjj  any  recollection  on  awsking,  One  would  naturally 
suppose  that  in  this  case  the  mediun\  may  actually  leave  the  body, 
vfhich  is  then  occupied  by  some  foreign  intelligence,  the  aitlra) 
body  of  ihc  medium,  perhaps,  remaining  partinlly  oonnccicd  with 
the  pliysicil,  but  nol  conirotling  it.  Many  alleged  clairvoyanlt 
among  spiritualists  assert  that  they  fice  the  "spirit-body"  of  the 
medium  ouUide  the  physical,  generally  fltantUiig  beside  it  and 
apparently  not  doing  anything  in  particular.  Anollicr  oliscrvation 
nut  uiKunuitunly  made  U  that  at  the  Mime  bmc  the  "^rit" 
enters  the  body  through  the  head — the  appearance  of  the  spirit 
beiii^  most  frequently  tliai  of  a  cloudy  light  without  dclintte  form. 
In  some  cases  also  tiie  medium  has  stated  tliat  he  vas  conscious 
himself  of  being  outside  the  body,  but  in  close  ptosimity.  The 
reliability  of  any  such  statements  would,  of  course,  depend  upon 
tbe  character  and  imtrlligence  of  the  medium,  frequemly  a  Mme- 
wbat  uncerttun  clement. 

It  seems  to  tne  to  be  wry  questionable  indeed  ai>  to  whether 
there  b  any  actual  "  control "  in  tlic  form  of  an  entirely  tads' 
pendent  entity  in  many  cases  of  to-called  ntediuirubip,  especial^ 
ia  tbusc  ca»a>  in  vrbiclt  Ihu  ncdiuni  hA&  proctiaui  hat  "  powers' 
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SO    much  that  the  process  of  fitUing  into  a    trance    become^ 
almost  automatic. 

There  is  genciaUy  a  difference  between  the  characters  of  the 
medium  in  normal  and  in  trance  states,  but  this  is  also  the  case  in 
hypnotic  expcrimenis,  an<l  I  have  heard  even  a  spiriliuUist  of  some 
experience  describe  the  tiance-speaking  of  a  medium  of  the 
automatic  type  as  the  result  simply  of  self-hypnotism.  Now  ta 
these  cases  the  medium  does  not  generally  remember  what  was 
said,  nor  does  he  in  hypnotic  experiments,  but  there  is  no  reason 
for  suppo^ng  that  tlierefoie  he  is  out  of  hi&  body. 

Looking  at  the  phenomena  of  "control"  generally,  it  seems 
probable  chat,  id  soone  cases  in  which  the  medium  is  unconscious, 
he  is  partly  or  entirely  out  of  his  body,  but  not  removed  to  any 
great  distance.  There  have,  however,  been  instances  of  a  medium 
when  entranced  visiting  friends,  or  another  circle,  of  course  as  a 
rule  retaining  no  memory  of  the  visit.  In  much  of  the  "control  " 
mcditimship,  there  is  probably  nothing  more  than  an  tnfluenc«^ 
'from  the  outside  which  uses  the  medium's  brain  and  body, 
does  not  force  the  astral  out,  and  in  other  cases  there  may  be 
Only  the  activity  of  ihc  innchdiscuwod  "sul^conscious  self," 
which  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  hypnotic  experiments. 


I 


Question  195. 

h  has  ieen  Jtattd  that  mtdiumskiji  is  injurioui  to  hmith  ;  wky 
should  ifai  bt  sol     ()S97-) 

C  W.  L. — AVhen  that  statement  hae  been  made,  it  has  generallf  < 
had  refercnre  jmmatily  to  what  is  called  physical  mcdiumship— ^ 
the  sitting  for  materialisations  and  scnsatiortal  phenomena  of  all 
sorti.  I  do  not  know  that  more  trance  .speaking  injures  the  body 
quite  so  much,  though  considenng  the  f<:t?b1cn(::(s  of  the  platitudes 
that  are  usually  the  staple  of  the  com  munica lions,  it  might  certainly 
be  thought  likely  to  weaken  the  mind  \ 

\js\  us  consider  what  it  is  that  is  retjuired  from  a  physical 
medium.  When  an  entity  on  the  astral  plane,  whether  it  be  a 
dead  man  or  u  nature-spirit,  vrant>  to  produce  any  result  on  denjce 
physical  matter— to  play  on  a  piano,  for  example,  to  cause  raps, 
or  10  Itold  a  pencil  to  write  with — he  needs  an  ctheric  boidy 
thioi^h  which  to  work,  becattsc  astral  matter  cannot  act  directly 
on  the  lower  forms  of  physical  matter,  but  requires  the  etheric 
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'matter  a.^  an  intenncdiary  to  convey  the  vibrations  from  the  one 
to  the  other — much  in  the  same  way  as  a  fire  cannot  be  lighted 
with  paper  and  coals  alone ;  the  wood  is  needed  as  an  inter- 
mediary, oiherwisc  the  paper  will  all  bum  away  withnul  affecting 
the  coal. 

Now  thai  wtiich  constitutes  a  man  a  physical  medium  is  a  vant 
of  cohesion  between  the  ethctic  and  physical  vehiclea,  so  that  an 
astral  entity  can  very  vasUy  withdraw  a  good  deal  of  the  mail's 
ethcric  body,  and  use  it  for  his  awn  purposes.  Of  course  be 
returns  it — in  fact,  its  constant  tendency  i§  to  flow  back  to  the 
medium,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  action  of  the  materialised  (orm 
—  but  still  the  frcijuent  withdrawal  of  part  of  a  man's  bod)  in  this 
way  cannot  but  cauK:  great  diKturbaiice  and  danger  to  health. 

We  must  remember  too  that  the  ethcric  double  is  the  vehicle 
of  piAna,  the  life- principle  which  is  perpetually  eireulacing  through 
our  bodies,  and  that  when  any  part  of  our  etlieric  double  is  with- 
L4^WD,  titat  life  circulation  ia  checked  and  tl»  current  brukcn.  A 
turible  drain  of  vitality-  is  then  set  up,  and  that  is  why  a  medium 
b  so  often  in  a  state  of  collapse  after  a  sfaiue,  and  also  why  so 
many  of  them  in  the  long  run  become  drunkards,  having  first 
taken  to  stimulants  in  order  to  satis^  the  dreadful  craving  for 
support  which  is  caused  by  this  sudden  loss  of  strength. 

It  can  never  under  any  circumstances  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
health  to  be  constantly  subjected  to  such  a  drain  ai  this,  even 
though  in  some  cases  the  more  intelligent  and  careful  "spirits" 
try  to  pour  strength  into  their  medium  after  a  seance  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  loss,  and  thus  support  him  without  absolute 
bre&kdown  for  a  much  longer  period  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible. 

In  ease  of  materialisation,  dense  physical  nuitler,  probably  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  gas  or  liquid,  sccma  frequently  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  body  of  the  medium,  who  perceptibly  decreases  in  siie  and 
weight ;  and,  of  course,  that  is  a  further  source  of  serious  disturb- 
ance to  all  the  functions. 

Of  three  mediums  with  whom  I  used  to  have  sittings  fifteen 
yetti  ago,  one  is  now  blind,  another  died  a  confirmed  drunkard, 
and  the  third,  Anding  himself  menaced  by  epilepsy  and  paralysis, 
escaped  with  his  hfc  only  by  giving  up  UatKa  altogether. 
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Question  296. 

Is  it  wise,  in  order  to  extend  on^s  knowledge  of  astral  entities,  or 
<       in  order  to  become  convinced  that  such  entities  do  exist,  to  m<Uu 

the  experiment    of  joining    in    spiritualistic    investigations  f 

(1902.) 

E.  A,  B. — This  may  partly  depend  on  the  individual  characta- 
and  temperament ;  some  have  doubtless  found  it  help  them  to 
get  beyond  a  purely  materialistic  view  of  life.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  any  knowledge  gained  in  this  way  is  quite 
unreliable.  So  great  are  the  illusions  of  the  astral  plane  that, 
without  definite  training  and  the  development  of  higher  faculties 
in  himself,  such  an  investigator  is  liable  to  be  the  sport  of  any 
"  astral  entity  "  that  he  may  meet,  and  has  no  means  of  judgii^ 
between  reality  and  illusion.  In  most  cases  it  would  seem  wiser 
to  wait  for  the  natural  development  of  these  inner  faculties, 
though  the  waiting  may  need  long  patience. 


DIVISION 

MATKKIALISATIOH 

QUB8T10H   397. 

A  what  itrf  (allid  maUrioIhatiom  it  h  stated  that  iht  form  made 

u  itimpmrii  f'J  iuhitane*  taken  from  iht  <thtri(  dimMe.      li'/iy 

/un  doti  the  medium  lou  in  /fhysieal  itieigfu  and  tilt  I    ( 1900.) 

C.  Vf.  U — In  rnalcrialtsation  a  grcai  deal  of  physical  matter 
is  frequently  taken  from  the  body  of  the  medium  as  wdl  as  merely 
ethchc  matter.  I  have  myself  seen  cases  in  which  both  the 
w^hl  and  the  site  of  the  medium's  body  were  obviouKly 
diminished.  I  &ncy  that  this  is  almost  .ilwayt  the  esse  when 
several  matcriidiscd  figures  show  thcmseh~cs  at  once.  (See 
Manual  No.  v.,  p.  117.) 


QussnoK  398. 

Dots  tkf  preass  i^  matfhuiisatitm  txtind  io  the  mattriaKsahon  of 
inlemat  frptrts,  ttn4«m,  m*is<ies,  t/<.  t  //  not,  Atjc  is  sfitetk 
and  mMemiMtpoiuMi  t — and  ytt  if  t«,  wAtiv  does  Uke  protest 
stop  tkerit  Dots  it  intxflvt  the  matcriaHuttion  ^blotd  wUhsH 
tkt  fi>rm,  m'/A  ttU  Us  tfttmieal  tompUxily  i  And  is  tht 
mattriaUitd  iiodji  sttsttptibie  of  pain  t — of  tht fttiing.fitr  instana, 

i/nM^bm/nM  W  tht  cast  of  Ih*  perxom  toka  went  do«n  with  ike 

^B         linking  th'pl    <l90O.> 

I  C.  W.  U — The  mnterialL-iations  to  which  the  question  refers  arc 

W  evidently  not  those  nriih  which  we  arc   familinr  at   spiritualistic 

I  Uancts,  but  special  foateiiiiliutions  undertaken  by  tiaincd  pupils  in 

I  the  oounc  of  their  work.     In  such  ca»«»  ttte  pruccu  vrould  cxicr>d 

I  jtsi  fli  far  u  U  absolutely  necessary  and  nn  funhrr.  in  order  that 
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no  more  force  might  be  cmployMl  dian  was  needed.  Very  o&en 
what  is  required  is  simply  ihe  appearance  of  a  body,  and  undet 
such  circumstances  it  m^hl  well  be  a  mere  shell.  F.veo  on  thr 
physical  plane  wc  can  produce  movement  and  simulate  speech  in 
a  marionette,  and  ilte  rcsuurces  of  Ihe  astral  jilAne  are  enormously 
greater  than  those  ^t  our  command  down  here. 

At  the  iaiiie  time,  S  full  materialisation,  which  was  an  accurate 
reproduction  of  a  physical  body  in  ever>-  retpect,  both  cxtcmaUj 
and  intemallf.  could  quite  easily  be  produced  if  necessary.  I 
have  inyiicif  on  more  than  one  occasion  Telt  the  heart  of  a  nuUcrial- 
isalion  beating  at  a  sfana,  though  I  did  not  investigate  ibc 
chemical  composition  of  its  blood. 

The  body  maccrialiittd  for  himself  by  a  trained  pupil  sbotJd 
certainly  not  convey  to  the  self  any  feeling  of  pain,  and  it  would 
I>c  entirely  free  from  the  action  of  what  is  commonly  called  rcpei- 
cusvion.  There  art  mateiiali»ationx  in  tionncction  with  wlucb 
such  action  might  lalte  place:  the  diScrcncc  between  the  tiM 
tyjxis  is  fully  explained  in  InvisiiU  Hdptrs,  pp.  56-59. 

Quis-rioit  399. 

Can  the  aslral  body  ht  solidified  i  a  ltd  1/  so,  wou^d  it  h«  pcfsiAJe  fyr  t 
ptrson  to  visit  tht  antipodes  in  his  astrai  body,  sotidih-  it  atJ 
Sfe»d  ray  a  nw-t  tAere,  working  in  it,  afUrwardi  rtturmi^ 
and  tailing  up  his  physical  lije  in  tht  ordinary  way  /     (1  So6,) 

C.  W.  L. — ll  is  CLTlainly  possible  temporarily  to  solidifv  tht 
Utral  body ;  in  point  uf  fact  to  do  *o  is  only  to  produce  in  an'oihff 
foftn  the  phenomenon  of  mateiialisation,  which  is  frequently  w^ 
at  ordinary  spiritualislic  Uancti.  There  would,  however  be  i 
diifeiciice  in  tht:  method  employed,  'llie  controlling  entity  ai  1 
Ucma  ustjally  draws  the  inaicrials  for  \\\i,  mHierialis^ation  from  ih« 
etheric  double  of  the  medium,  probably  in  many  casta  ibf 
borrowing  from  his  physical  body  some  of  its  gaseous  and  tiqiaj 
purl iclis— for  the  medium  is  sometimes  found  to  weigh  less  bi 
many  pounds  duringthis  part  of  the  siana  than  he  does  befon:  aai 
after  it ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  sitccn  also  are  hea«^ 
taxed  to  provide  the  necessary  poweT  and  matter.  The  maietf 
SO  drawn,  being  already  specialised,  is  more  eawly  arranged  ian 
human  fomi  and  more  readily  moulded  and  condensed  tbaa  6w 
ether  would  be;  and  the  task  of  working  with  the   latter 
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probably  be  qiiiW  beyond  the  power  of  ihe  ortliniiry  "spirit." 
though  it  presents  no  diDiculty  to  a  trained  occultist,  who  indeed 
would  be  vary  unHlcely  10  use  any  otiiet  method.  No  one  con- 
nected witli  any  school  of  white  magic  would  think  il  right  to 
interfere  with  the  eihcric  double  of  any  man  in  order  to  produce  a 
materialisation,  nor  would  he  disturb  his  own  if  he  wished  to  make 
himself  visible  at  a  distance.  He  would  simply  cniidense  and 
build  into  md  around  his  astral  body  a  suflicicnl  quantity  of  the 
surrounding  ether  to  render  it  viuble  or  tangible  as  the  case  might 
be,  and  would  hold  it  in  that  form  by  an  cSon  of  his  will  as  long 
as  he  needed  it  for  the  work  he  was  doing. 

It  must,  huwcvcr,  t>e  remembered  that  material  i^aiion  of  any 
sort  always  means  this  sustained  (rfTort  of  will.  It  may  be-  sa'i6, 
indeed,  to  be  a  temporary  opposition  of  one's  own  will  to  the 
great  Cosmi<:  Will— a  holding  of  some  portion  of  mailer  by  force 
in  a  condition  unnatural  to  it  J  ust  as  one  may  for  a  time  support 
a  great  weight  with  the  liand  and  prcrvnt  it  fn>m  falling  thus 
resisting  the  law  of  gravity,  so  one  may  for  a  timtr  hold  in  a  con- 
dition of  extreme  compression  that  which  is  naturally  free  ether; 
but  in  both  ca:te3  the  geaseless  pressure  of  natural  law  will  in  the 
end  tire  out  and  overcotne  ail  human  opposition.  The  controlling 
entity  ai  a  ifanfe  having  usually  no  trained  will  worth  speaking  oft 
the  II lalerialisa lions  given  rarely  persist  more  than  a  few  seconds, 
or  at  the  moBt  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  An  experienced  occuliiu 
could  easily  hold  together  for  a  very  much  longer  lime  any  form 
which  he  called  into  exiitlcncc,  but  here  there  oomcs  in  another 
considcratiun  which  is  well  worthy  of  careful  attention. 

Earh  man  has  only  a  certain  definite  amount  uf  strength  on  the 
astral  or  dcrachanic  plane  as  well  as  on  the  physical,  and  it  is  his 
boun<len  duty  to  endeavour  to  make  the  best  ]>os5ible  use  of  il — 
to  apply  it  where  it  may  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  service  to 
others.  In  addition  to  such  strength  as  he  himself  [hjsscsscs,  every 
pupil  of  our  .Mailers  is  (.-ntrusled  with  some  portion  of  the  immense 
reserve  of  power  stored  up  by  the  efforts  of  the  NirmAnakiyas, 
but  thi.s  also,  il  is  needier  10  say,  must  be  applied  with  ihi;  veiy 
grcralest  tare  and  used  to  tht-  hest  advantage,  fractically  no 
circutnstiuices  are  conceivable  whicli  could  juitify  auch  an  eapen- 
diture  of  fococ-ou  mere  materialtsation  as  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  sustain  it  for  a  week,  though  it  has  not  infrequently  to  be 
done  for  a  few  minutes  or,  perhaps,  an  hour  or  so,  in  the  course  of 
tlie  pupil's  ordinary  work  on  ilie  astral  plane,  when  Jt  happens  to 
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be  requisite  far  some  business  confidcej  to  him  tliat  he  should  show 
himself  to  physical  ej'es  at  a  diiitance.  The  answer  to  the  second 
pATt  of  ihc  question,  therefore,  wouUl  Ix:  that  wliile  perhB[>s  such  t 
proceeding  might  be  imssible,  it  oou]d  ncrur  be  allowable,  unless 
indeed  it  were  undertaken  under  the  direct  orders  of  a  Master. 


QuesTiOM  300. 

Astra/  din/Ui  are  said  to  be  (onmitcd  with  tht  fhysical  fiy  a  "  cvri  ' 
whi<k  it  msihle  lit  a  dain^ymit.  £htt  this  exisf  onJy  ii  tht 
tait  of  tlu  clHcric  double  or  is  ii  a/so  found  in  ionnedion  wilh 
the  Iriu  attrai  wktH  frofecUd  I     ( 1 896.) 

C.  W.  L. — ^The  cord  described  exists  only  in  the  case  of  the 
elheric  double,  and  is  simply  a  stream  of  etheric  matter  (some- 
times holding  [>iirti<:1e!i  of  denser  physical  matter  in  sutpension  in 
iO  connecting  that  part  of  the  double  whith  is  drawn  out  by  the 
obseuing  «pool;  with  that  which  remttiiii^  within  (he  dense  body. 
For.  of  course,  in  all  materiaJisalions  some  pail  of  the  meditsn's 
eihcric  double  muM  remain  within  his  pbpi<:al  body,  as  otherwise 
death  would  atmiiKt  trerlainly  sujiLTvene.  Indeed,  just  a.s  deep 
might  accurately  be  defined  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  man  in  hil 
astral  body  from  his  phj-sical  ^-chicle  (including,  of  course,  in  this 
case  the  etheric  doubU-,  which  is  also  left  Ix'hind  on  the  bed),  so 
death  might  be  defined  as  the  complete  withdrawal  from  the 
dense  body  of  the  man  in  his  etheric  double — this  being  the  only 
occasion  u[ioa  which  this  double  is  used  as  a  vehicle.  Boc  in 
the  case  of  a  matL-nalieation,  the  withdrawal  of  the  etheric  bodjr 
is  only  partial,  and  con9e(|uently  the  connecting  current  is  vmble 
to  anyone  capable  of  seeing  matter  iu  the  etheric  condition.  As 
above  remarked,  denser  matter  in  sometimes  also  to  be  round  in 
it,  for  a  ccnain  .imount  of  both  gas  and  liquid  seirms  to  l>e  not 
infrequently  withdmwn  from  the  body  of  the  mtdium  to  assist 
in  material isaiion— an  idea  which  accounts  for  the  loss  of  vreighi 
often  noticed  in  that  body,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
its  absolute  physical  shrinkage. 

In  the  case  of  the  true  astral  body  there  is  also  an  exceedingly 
close  connection  with  the  physical  form,  as  is  proved  by  the  re- 
markable phenomenon  called  repercussion ;  but  the  method  of 
thai  connection  is  entirely  different,  for  nothing  of  the  oature  of 
a  cord  or  current  of  astral  matter  joins  the  two  forms.     It  b 
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difficult  to  express  in  terms  of  this  plane  the  exact  nature  and 
the  exceeding  closeness  of  the  sympathy  between  them  ;  perhaps 
the  nearest  approximation  we  can  get  to  the  idea  is  that  of  two 
instruments  tuned  to  exactly  the  same  pitch,  so  that  whatever 
note  is  struck  upon  one  of  them  instantly  evokes  a  precisely  cor- 
responding sound  from  the  other.  Let  it  be  supposed  in  addition, 
that  every  man  has,  as  it  were,  a  peculiar  musical  chord  of  his 
own,  which  is  the  expression  of  himself,  his  disposition,  and  his 
character — a  chord  to  which  his  whole  nature  immediately 
responds  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  sounded — and  the  reader 
will  have  before  his  mind  a  very  fair  image  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Indeed,  it  would  be  accurate  to  say  that  the  connection 
between  the  astral  body  and  the  physical,  and  also  in  turn  between 
the  mind-body  and  the  astral,  can  be  better  expressed  in  terms  of 
sympathetic  vibration  than  in  any  other  at  present  known  to  us 
on  this  physical  plane. 


DIVISION  LXXV 
THE  OCCULT  ARTS 

Question  301. 
IVAat  is  the  attitude  of  Theosophy  to  astrology  t     ( 1 898. ) 

G.  R.  S.  M. — As  The  Vahan  knows  no  one  who   has   the 
authority  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Theosophy,  we  will  bring  the 
question  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  by  re-wording  it  as 
follows  :   "What  is  the  attitude  of  members  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  to  astrology  ?  "  and  so  we  shall  be  dealing  with  facts  of 
knowledge  and  not  with  opinions  merely.     The  members  of  the 
Society   take  up  the  most  divergent  and   contradictory  attitudes 
with  regard  to  astrology ;  some  believe  in  it  with  various  qualifi- 
cations, a  few  even  make  of  it  a  religion,  as  it  were ;  soine  ridicule 
it  as  an  absurd  superstition,  and  proclaim  the  astrologer  a  charlatan ; 
the  majority  are  inclined  to  think  there  may  be  something  in  it, 
but  are  content  to  admit  their  ignorance  of  the  art,  and  what  is 
more,  their  indifference  to  it  even  supposing  there  may  be  truth  in 
it,  being  quite  content  to  subscribe  to  the  saying,  "The  wise  man 
rules  his  stars ;  the  fool  obeys  them,"  and  so  be  quit  of  the  whole 
business.     Each  member,  then,  has  his  own  opinion,  and  if  I  give 
mine  on  the  subject,  the  questioner  should  remember  that  it  is 
mine  and  not  the  Society's,  least  of  all  Theosophy's. 

I  must  confess,  then,  that  I  never  could  get  up  much  respect 
for  modern  astrology,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  sometimes  extra- 
ordinarily accurate  predictions  are  made  by  professed  astrologers. 
I  have  never  known  astrology  do  any  good  to  the  character,  and 
I  have  often  known  it  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  On  the  other 
hand,  I  know  that  some  of  our  members  are  making  an  honest 
endeavour  to  turn  the  art  to  ethical  service,  and  in  that  I  wish 

hem  every  success.     But  before  any  real  good  can  be  done,   it 
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will  be  necesury  to  make  a  searching  enquiry  into  the  genesis  of 
asbol(^»  ud  replace  the  traditional  lulc  uf  tliumb  astrologising 
by  some  more  rational  method.  Hip[mchu»  and  his  pligiaritt 
Ptolem)'.  with  the  cheerful  impudence  of  scholastic  Alexandrians, 
helleni$c:(l  the  real  Chaldean  art  out  of  exigence,  and  modern 
astrology  is  baived  on  their  misconception!)  solely.  Modern  astro!- 
ogy  a  a»t  the  Cluldaan  ait,  it  is  the  superstition  of  a  Greek 
buileiqiie  of  th«  ttu«  science  of  the  ttan.  In  the  distant  past, 
when  the  "  Chalda:an  "  dvitisation  wssat  its  height  (though  under 
a  different  nain«^  for  that  time  wax  ptehiKloric)  "astrology"  was 
the  religion  of  the  race,  and  that  astrolot^'  was  (and  is)  one  of  the 
root-rays  of  religion ;  but  between  this  real  science  of  the  solar 
system  and  its  iiihabiianLt,  and  the  modern  caricature,  there  is  as 
little  connection  as  between  the  presi-nt-day  conceptions  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  and  the  real  self-sacrifice  of  the  Logos, 

But  eren  before  the  days  of  Hipparchus  the  true  science  had 
falUn  from  its  purity ;  and  so  wc  find  ihc  Buddha  strictly  for- 
bidding his  followers  to  dabble  with  the  art.  The  direct  disciples 
of  the  spintual  Christ  also,  among  the  early  iinostics,  knew  the 
true  state  of affaln  :  ami  so  we  find  one  of  the  writerK  in  the  I'istis 
Sophia  treatise  declaring  that  liic  astrotugcrs  vrcn-  all  at  .iixcs 
and  sevens  ;  that  it  was  only  by  chance  lliat  they  hit  on  a  correct 
prediction ;  for  that  as  soon  as  a  man's  nature  contacted  the 
Cbhai  spirit,  there  was  a  revolution  in  the  spheres,  and  the  motion 
of  half  of  them  was  entirely  inverted  ;  of  this  the  ordinary  astrol- 
oger knew  nothing,  and  su  his  predictions  were  almost  sure  to  be 
errorwous.  This  statement  was  based  uo  a  knowledge  of  the  teal 
ChaldKan  art,  which  had  been  so  materialised  by  the  Creeks ; 
on  a  knowledge  of  what  the  "planets"  really  arc,  and  how  many 
there  are,  and  how  placed,  in  fact,  of  the  entire  economy  of  the 
whole  system.  This  economy  is  cndrcly  unknown  to  modern 
astrology,  and  it  tt  wonderful  that  with  such  false  premises  it  ever 
sutxeeds  in  getting  even  a  single  coitert  prediction  from  the  few 
<rid  rules  of  thumb  whicb  have  been  hnndcd  down  from  the  genuine 

Chaldaeans.  4I^Bl^ 

Modern  a&trulogy,  then,  rcquirts  ic  ^^^^^B,  and  andt-nt 
trologj  to  be  rediscovered.     But  in  I  <d  huckstering;; 

age,  when  the  income  of  the  pnifesxioi  •uustly 

from  ignorant  serrant  gitis,  or  stocks  "-Sii 

chance  is  there  of  purification;  - 

what  claim  has  mankind  \*ai 
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QUESTIOW    301, 

Is  then  any  rtal  astronomical  haat  jor  thg  assumption  ta  urn- 
vtnalfy  maitf  thai  thr  approaching  (on/HHet(on  of  the  planrts 
must  neciTfarily  proifui(  ditastrovs  tffiets,  or  is  it  to  ^  mppoid 
thai  it  win  cause  a  eonfiitton  higher  planes  i    (1897.) 

C.  W.  L. — ^I'here  is  no  astronomica]  basis  whatever  for  any 
such  assumptiiin.  When  it  is  sUtcd  thai  a  ntimbcr  of  planets  are 
in  conjut>ction,  what  is  meant  i»  that,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  those 
planets  are  roughly  in  a  line  one  hehind  the  other — not  abso- 
lute)}' in  a  line,  of  counts,  i>r  a  series  of  occuitations  would  enme, 
but  all  lying  in  the  same  general  direction.  !t  therefore  follows 
that  such  attraction  as  tti<^y  exerl  upon  ilie  cirtli  will  be  acting  in 
one  dtn.-ction  insli^ad  of  in  many  directions,  as  is  ustially  tbc 
cue;  and  it  may  seem  ac  first  sight  that  such  action  mighl  be 
sufficient  to  produce  considcntble  disturhance.  But  when  mt 
remember  that  the  mass  uf  all  the  ptuncU  lakm  together  is  Ins 
than  one  seven  hundred  and  fonieih  part  of  the  mass  of  the  son, 
and  ftirther  that  all  the  great  outer  planets  iriut,  when  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sun,  be  on  Ihe  other  side  of  him  and  consequently 
at  their  greatest  distance  from  tlu:  earth,  we  shall  realise  that  any 
elTcct  chat  may  be  produced  even  by  the  attraction  of  all  tbc 
planets  combined  must  be  absolutely  infinitcnnul.  Krom  ibe 
astronomical  pnint  of  vit^w.  therefore,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  apprehension - 

Turning  to  tlic  astrological  side  of  the  <{uettion,  the  position  is 
somewhat  difTcrcni.  The  idea  that  the  planets  themselves  hare 
any  in flucrw:*;  over  human  affairs  m.-iy,  of  course,  be  dismissed  as 
childish,  but  there  is  another  theory  of  SKtrology  which  is  entitled 
to  more  rcspei'l— ^hat  which  i^ards  these  planets  as  merely 
indicators  of  the  ()0)(ition  of  spheres  of  influence  which  may 
possibly  produce  certain  effects  in  thb  world. 

To  the  materialist  such  a  suggestion  would  probably  seem,  if 
anylhirtg,  rather  more  ridiculous  than  the  other,  but  the  uudeiit  of 
occultism  knows  better  than  this,  for  he  cannot  but  be  aware  that 
influences  of  some  sort  certainly  do  exist,  which  make  his  work 
easier  or  more  difficult  at  one  time  than  another.  As  to  what 
these  are,  liow  they  work,  and  in  what  way  they  arc  conrtecied 
with  the  planets,  we  haw  no  exact  inrotmation ;  but  some  occult- 
ists have  thought  that  the  whole  solar  system,  when  looked  at  from 
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highfer  plan^  In  reality  originally  rontUtcYi  of  a  number  of  vast 
'•jrfiesres  of  influence  (probably  represcniiiig  quabties  or  powers  of 
ll>c  Logos  of  the  Sjr^tem),  and  that,  in  the  gradual  condensation  or 
th«  {{real  glowing  nubiila.  the  locition  of  tlic  physical  ]>hne1s  was 
determined  by  ihe*fijniiaiioii  of  vortices  at  certain  points  of  inici- 
'  eection  of  th«se  spheres  with  one  another  and  with  a  given  plane. 
It  seems  impossible,  with  the  knowledge  at  present  at  our  dis- 
posal, to  construct  any  msihcmalical  figure  which  will  satisfy  the 
retliiirements  of  this  hypothesis;  but  if  anything  like  this  theory 
be  true,  the  planets  would  indicate  by  their  position  the  airange- 
moot  of  these  great  spheres  nt  any  given  moment. 

Now  these  spheres  c(  influence  appear  to  differ  widely  in 
quality,  and  one  way  in  which  this  difference  shows  itscK  is  in 
thetr  action  upon  the  elemental  esseno&  It  may  have,  and  quite 
probably  has,  other  and  more  important  lines  of  action  of  which 
we  know  nothing;  but  this  at  least  forces  itself  on  oar  notice — 
that  each  such  sphere  produces  its  own  special  effect  upon  the 
manifold  varieties  of  elemental  essence.  One  will  git^tly  stimu- 
late the  activity  and  vitality  of  certain  kinds  of  essence,  while 
apparently  checking  and  controlling  othirrs ;  the  influence  of 
'  another  sphere  will  be  strong  over  quite  a  diiferent  set  of  essences, 
wliile  not  apparently  affecting  the  previous  set  in  the  least.  We 
may  have  all  sorts  of  combinations  and  permutations  of  these 
influences,  ihe  action  of  one  of  them  being  in  many  cases  «ther 
greatly  inienHificd  or  almost  neutralised  by  the  presence  of 
another- 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  far  can  tbeie  influences  affect  human 
beings?    How  far  can  they  dominate  the  will  of  man  ?   The  answer 
lo  the  last  question  is  empliatic  ;  Ihey  cannot  dominate  man's 
will  in  the  sl^htcat  degree,  though  they  may  in  some  cases  malce 
it  eaiieror  more  difficult  for  that  will  to  act  along  certain  lines. 
It  miiat  be  remembered  that  elemental  c»!cncc  enters  very  largely 
into  the  composition  of  both  the  astral  and  mental  bodies  of  man  ; 
consequently  any  unusual  excitation  of  one  or  more  classes  of  such 
essence,  or  sudden  increase  in  their  activity,  wotild  undoubtedly 
affect  lo  some  extent  either  his  emoitons  or  his  mind,  or  both 
It  is  obvious  that  these  influences  would  work  very  diV 
on  difTerent  men,  becaosc  of  the  variety  of  elemental  e«» 
their  composition.     In  no  ca-w  could  a  man  be  swept 
them  into  any  course  of  action  without  the  consent  o*" 
but  he  might  evidently  be  helped  or  hindered  by  tliem  in 
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that  he  chanced  to  be  making.  Ttie  strong  man  has  little  need  to 
trouUe  himsclT  as  to  the  inflacnce^  vrh»ch  ha.ppen  lo  tie  in  tLr 
ascendant ;  bis  weaker  broilier  ma.j  find  it  worth  bis  while  la 
know  at  what  monient  (his  or  ihu  force  can  most  adrantageousl; 
be  applied.  * 

Qeaily  such  an  influence  is  in  ItselT  no  more  good  or  evil  than 
i)  electricity  or  any  olhur  force  of  nattire,  but  like  electricity  it 
may  be  helpful  or  hunful  according;  to  tlie  use  Ibat  is  made  of  it; 
and  jutt  afi  certain  experiments  would  be  more  likelj  to  be 
successful  if  undertaken  when  the  air  was  heavily  charged  with 
electricity,  while  certain  othera  under  such  condidons  would  moEt 
probably  fail,  w  au  effort  tnvolTing  ibe  use  of  the  forces  of  tmr 
mental  or  emotional  nature  would  more  or  leas  readily  achieve  its 
ob)ect  according  to  the  inSuences  which  predomirutte  when  it 
is  made. 

These  factors,  therefore,  may  be  put  aside  as  une  ^mttttt^  "ig^S'' 
a&le  by  the  nian  of  determination ;  but  since  the  majority  of  the 
human  race  still  allow  theniNclrcs  lo  be  the  hclplcas  sport  of  the 
forces  of  desire,  and  have  not  yet  developed  anything  worth  call* 
ing  a  will  of  ibcir  own,  their  fccbletKM  permit*  these  influences  to 
aiistiFnc  an  importance  to  which  they  have  intrinsically  no  claim. 

For  example,  Ihcy  may  occa^ionaly  hrii^  about  a  condition  of 
affairs  in  which  all  furms  of  nvrvotis  excitement  are  coosiderably 
intensified,  and  there  is  consctjucntly  a  gertctal  sense  of  irritability 
abroad.  Under  such  circumstances  disputes  would  arise  far  more 
readily  than  ii.tual,  eren  on  the  moKl  iriSin^  pretexts,  and  the 
large  numbci  of  people  who  arc  always  on  the  verge  of  losing 
their  temper  would  rv^linquish  all  control  over  themselves  on  even 
less  than  the  ordinary  provocation. 

It  may  even  soineliniei  happen  itiul  such  influences,  playing  on 
the  unciuldering  discooteat  of  ignorant  jealou»y,  may  fan  it  into 
an  oultninil  of  popular  frenxy  from  which  widespread  disaster 
may  ennie.  So  were  the  I'arisians  moved  in  1S70  to  rush  about 
the  streets  crying  "  A  betlin  I  "  So  has  aiisen  many  a  time  the 
fiendish  yell  of  "  IJecn  !  decn  ! "  which  so  easily  arouses  the  mad 
fanaticism  of  a  murderous  Mohammedan  crowd. 

Tlte  aricitait  a.H.trolo]jy  of  die  early  Chaldicant  seems  to   have 
CTOtcd  iuclf  cliictly  to  the  calculation  of  the  position  and  action  of 
spheres  of  influence,  so  that  its  principal  functioo  was  rather 
I  a  rule  of  life  than  to  inedici  the  future ;  or  at  least  sueh 
una  as  it  gave  would  be  rather  of  tendencies  than  of  special 
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events.  Modem  astrology  appears  to  devote  itself  largely  to  the 
bitter  line  of  prophecy,  but  in  so  far  at  it  i«  a  iruu  science,  it  must 
al>>o  \ie  baited  upon  ihecalcubiion  of  the  position  of  these  spheres. 
I  hg^ve  not  made  sufficient  study  ut  iistrology  to  fed  myself  com- 
pelent  to  write  ii[><}n  tKe  subjt^ct,  Iiul  I  take  it  that  no  reaKonnbte 
■slrologer  would  deny  the  power  of  a  man's  will  to  modil^-  the  destiny 
nurked  out  for  him  by  his  karma.  Karma  may  throw  a  man  into 
certain  surroundings  or  bring  him  under  certain  influences,  but  it  can 
rtu-vvr  force  hitn  to  commit  a  criDic,  though  il  may  io  place  Uini  that 
il  rvquircs  ^rcat  determination  on  his  part  to  avoi<l  ih^l  cni:ie^ 
Therefore  it  sccmH  to  me  thai  all  aerology  could  do  would  be  to 
warn  the  man  of  the  cirumstanccs  under  which,  ai  such  and 
such  a  lime,  he  would  find  himself,  and  that  anjr  delimie  pmphecy 
of  his  action  under  those  circum^stanccs  could  only  be  based  upon 
fM^habiiities. 

We  have  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  astrology  we  are  not,  so 
br  as  1  can  see,  dealing  with  assured  laws  of  nature,  whose  action 
we  can  clearly  comprehend,  but  are  ratiier  applying  empirically 
certain  traditional  estimates  of  the  quality  of  iHr.tc  I'arious 
spheres  of  influence ;  so  that  we  have  here  another  possibility  of 
inaccuracy  inUoUuccd  into  aiiy  calculations  that  may  be  made. 

So  far  an  wu  can  Judge,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  in  nature 
why  a  conjunction  of  planets  in  one  particular  sign  of  the  zodiac 
should  threaten  us  with  unpleasant  results,  though  the  various 
exponents  uf  astrological  mysteries  seem  to  agree  in  the  stalbm'enl 
that  uadition  has  always  regarded  such  an  event  as  of  evil  omen. 
Whether  that  tradition  has  any  foundation,  we  shall  know  better  in 
two  nitinths'  time ;  and  since  no  cffore  of  oars  can  alter  the  dis- 
position of  the  stare,  the  b<:xt  thing  we  can  do  in  the  meantime 
is  to  forget  all  about  the  matter,  l-'ar  too  often  in  history  the 
.  dejected  dwelling  ol  the  superstitious,  and  therefore  cowardly 
populace  on  gloomy  prognostications  has  itself  brought  alxnit 
their  fulfilment.  If  plngue,  pestilence  and  famine,  tattle, 
murder  and  xudden  death  are  to  COIDC  Upon  this  unfortunate 
world,  they  must  come,  and  it  is  assuredly  unoecessaiy  to  add  to 
their  horrur  atl  the  terrors  of  exaggeratud  anticipation  i 
it  is  not  sug(;c3tcd  that  we  can  do  anything  to  avert  tl 
calamity,  tt  seems  hardly  in  good  taste  to  insist  upon 
were  gloat  over  it,  in  order  that  if  it  arrives  the  proph 
such  satisfaction  as  may  be  derived  from  reiitarkinf 
%o,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  which  the  propheC 
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made  himMU  look  cxci'cduigiy  foolish  if,  as  seems  most  probable^ 
nothing  special  sliould  liappcn  after  all. 

It  trill  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  such  an  idci 
as  "a  conflict  on  higiier  planes,"  even  supiwiingfura  cDom«ntlh*l 
such  a  lliiog  is  ever  posabic,  is  entirely  inappix^rtate  in  this  cuc< 
llie  action  of  the  various  sphereij  of  influence  is  by  no  means  the 
same,  and  a&  far  as  thcii  effect  on  the  elemcnUl  esacncc  U  coa- 
ceined,  ihe>'  tometinici  neutralise  one  another,  but  to  i^peak  oT 
"  conflict ''  between  what  arc  after  all  qualities  ot  pi>wcr»  of  the 
same  great  Logos  is  neltlter  soemly  nor  rcasoaablc. 

This  atttwer  cannot  be  better  concluded  tluo  by  refen-injn  t^e 
qucbtioner  to  the  words  recently  written  on  this  very  subject  by 
one  whonri  all  tbeaso|>hi5t3  hold  in  nffectionate  reverence  :  "  WUr 
^otitdtlic  fulfilment  of  picdictions  uoublc  us,  or  advctxe  omens 
cause  ti>  any  dcsiJOndcniry  ?  Oilm,  firm  and  s«ene  should  be  the 
hearts  of  all  thcosophist.s,  for  the  strottg  hands  that  guide  ibe 
destinies  of  the  world  arc  not  sliangcrs  to  us." 


QiTKsnoN  303. 

Seting  that  it  it  impotsihU  for  most  <^  us  to  master  all  the  Oee^t 
Seitnas  in  one  Ufe-tinu,  which  w<mtd  you  rtamtfund  us  to 
study  first!    (i&9;.> 


D.  K.— H.  P.  B.  pointed  out  in  Iter  arliclc  on  "  Occultism  and 
the  Occult  ArLi"  chat  one  who  desires  to  become  a  real  occultist 
ought  not  lo  trouble  hini.ielf  altuui  ibotic  incidental  AppendBces  10 
true  occultism  usually  denoted  by  the  term  occult  sciencee.  Sbe 
points  OMt  there  that  all  these— -Astrology,  Palmistry,  Alchemy, 
Ceremonial  Ma^c  and  the  rest — are  nothing  more  than  very 
indirect,  roundabout  and  imperfect  mcUiod^  of  trying  to  get  at 
that  full  and  true  knuwledgje  of  nature  which  belongs  to  w^l 
occoitiuii,  and  is  gained  with  grraler  and  greater  fuliKss  as  step 
after  step  is  taken  aioi^  the  Path  of  hittiation.  She  also  calls 
attention  10  the  fact  that  the  acquirement  of  any  or  all  these 
occult  arts  and  sciences  is  only  fi>r  iht  turrtnt  life  ;  and  thai  all 
one  carries  over  into  the  next  birth  is  an  aptitude  fur  Uidr 
re-acciuisition  ;  while  on  the  true  Path  every'  bit  of  advance  once 
•>i  is  won  for  ever. 

is.  then,  was  the  teaching  of  H.  P.  B. ;  and  its  soundness 
ceo  experimentally  veri&ed  by  each  and  eveiry    student   of 
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oocuTtisin  who  has  made  any  leal  progress  on  the  Path.  Each 
has  proved  by  cxpcficncc,  Tor  himacir  01  herself,  that  such  is  the 
fact,  and  that  the  one  essential  thing  in  the  pursuit  of  true 
occultism  is  the  training  and  puhiication  uf  heart  and  mind,  scif- 
di&cipiinc,  self-maxtcry,  ^clf-knowIcdge. 

These  being  the  facts,  the  direct  answer  to  the  question  can 
only  be :  None.  No  true  occultist  wroultl  ever  advise  an  anpirant 
to  the  Path  to  divert  his  altetiiiun  from  the  real  goal  by  centering 
it  upon  any  of  the  "  occult  sciences  "  so-called. 

Not,  of  course,  that  there  is  any  luirin  in  taking  up  the  ntudy 
of  astrology,  palmistry,  cti:.,  incidentally,  as  a  kind  o{  relaxation, 
w  «ide  mtercHt,  vtlii'ie  leisure  and  ciieigy  are  lu  spare.  We  tome- 
times  need  relaxation,  and  it  is  quite  at  legitimate  to  seek  it  in 
such  Mudics  as  in  tlkc  pursuit  of  modern  science,  which  attracts 
some  of  us,  in  reading  a  novel,  or-  in  riding  a  bicycle,  fiul  as 
no  true  aspirant  would  ever  consider  any  such  occupation  as 
the  scriuus  worl:  of  his  life,  so  neither  would  he  do  more  than 
devote  superfluous  time  and  energy  to  the  pursuit  of  any  of  these 
branches  of  the  great  trunk  of  occultism. 


/; 


QUBSTION  304. 

/r  it  patabtt  to  avert  amyfuturt  talamity  or  misforlune  indicated  hf 
Paimistry  «■  Astroi^gy :  and  thauJd  luaess  in  this  dinetiatt  lu 
posiibk,  ifftuid  if  initrftrt  with  karma  t     (1899.) 

A.  P.  S. — This  is  a  very  pretty  problem,  open  to  treatment  in 
two  ways.    The  practical,  approximately  accurate  reply  would  be, 
I  ihinlt,  that  we  cannot  circumvent  the  Kirniic  Dcitici  whatever 
tricks   we  may  play.     We  need  not  be  afraid  of  trying  to.     No 
more  comic  dclus40ii  has  ever  been  generated  by  theosophic 
teaching  imperfectly   understood   than  the  notiort  that  tl  ts  our 
duty  CO  refrain  from  doing  this  or  that,  lest  we  should  interfere 
with  karma-    We  might  as  wcti  be  warned  twt  to  sneeze  lest  we 
should  generate  an  earthquake.     If  we  think  the  law  of  ka 
be  operating  in  any  case  unfairly,  and  set  to  work  r 
.  Nature'^  ovenights,  we  sliali,  if  ac  seem  to  succeed,  have 
l|if  Natitre's  unconscious  agcnU.     But  ibe  Adept  havio 
[yery  high  level  ofevolution,  and  having  got  behind  ibe  l| 
1  extent,  might  sometimes  b«  able  to  impede  its  com 
makes  him  careful  not  to  do  so.     How  does  I 
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question?  In  this  way — as  it  seems  to  m« — Palmier)-  and 
Astrology  iLre  occult  sciences — so  il)  understood  and  clum^'ly 
practised  for  the  moit  pari  that  they  are  mainly  occult  nonsense 
— but  iiill  they  may  he  genuine.  A.-kstiminf;  Ihcoi  iri  any  case  to 
be  so,  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  re^rd  them  a«  investing  the 
penon  who  can  use  them  cfTcctunlly  with  8  minute  trace  of  the 
power  ex<:rci:>t;d  in  [Hirfcction  by  the  Ade|it,  and  thus,  with  a  minute 
trace  of  his  moral  retponsibilily.  To  that  infinitesimal  decree  Uw 
palmUi  or  astrologer  might  he  concerned  us  inipedit^  karma,  and 
ttiiK  banking  it  up  against  himself,  fur  s  future  life.  He  would 
have  Micoeeded  in  taking  a  step  in  the  direction  of  black  magit^ 
and  if  he  jierscvered  through  many  lives  and  made  his  |iFogms 
along  that  path  the  main  purpose  of  hin  extsience,  he  mtt^hi  hank 
up  karma  to  a  very  formidable  exicnt  and  succeed  in  tbeendin 
actiuiring  for  himself  a  fate  «if  .iltogieher  indescribable  spiritual 
misery.  But  that  line  of  rejection  hab  merely  a  mathematical 
interest,  and  the  square  root  of  minus  two  is  relatively  a  matter  of 
daily  concern.  Practical  advice  is— when  you  can  ward  off  the 
blows  of  karma,  ciiher  in  the  Interest  of  others  or  of  yourself— do 
so  with  a  light  heart  by  all  means. 


Qt;R3TiON  305. 

/m  spirittialistie  fapn^  we  read  of  Jvell-autfuntuaUd  instaneti  tj 
living  pen4mz  being  bodily  Iramfwrttd  from  one  ^me  to  am^thtr 
through  the  air-  Is  this  posiihU,  and  haw  (an  it  bt  txplatmd 
aaording  to  Theosophy  1  If  as  ml  its  possiMity  bten  denied  in 
somt  Iheosopkital  boakit    (1896.) 

C.  W.  I We  must  of  course  presume  tliat  th«  questJotMr 

means  iransported  by  phenomenal  means — not  by  a  balloon  Of 
flying  machine.  But  even  if  ihit  be  so,  there  is  still  no  difliculty 
in  conceding:  the  [possibility  of  such  transit.  1  have  myself 
bei-n  lifted  by  invisible  hands  at  a  sg/ifitualislic  s^iue,  and  held 
sut-pt-nded  in  the  air  for  a  minute  or  so:  Hnd  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  power  which  »q  held  mc  could  if  intensified  have 
carried  nic  to  any  distance  desired.  One  of  ll»e  Mmics  of  the 
life  of  the  Lord  lluddha  tells  how  he  once  ciosm^  a  broad 
river  simply  by  rising  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air,  and 
Boating  majestically  over  it,  and  many  other  similar  tales  testify 
to  the  belief  of  the  ancients  that   stich   transport   was   possible. 
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Ltvitation  is  by  no  m^ans  an  uncommon  phenomfrnon,  and  the. 
power  which  leviiates  could  also  carr>'  through  the  air. 

But  h  seems  probable  that  the  questioner  means  more  than 
this,  and  wiRhcs  to  ask  whether  a  person  i-an  be  so  transported 
invisibly.  This  agam  is  pcrfcaly  possible  for  those  who  know 
how  to  do  it,  and  it  can  be  managed  in  more  ways  than  one. 
For  rsampic,  occult  science  is  acquainted  with  »  meihod  of 
bcndingj.hc-jayjs  of  light  which  is  as^ct  undiscovered  by  the 
jihysici-^ts  of  the  West :  qnd  by  means  of  that  power  alone  any 
object  mayatoncc_bc  rendered  invisible,  since  the  raya  can  be  bent 
joiind  it  to  that  i.t_will  apparently  cause  no  obstruction  I<>  them.  !f 
ibe  number  of  spectators  is  small,  a  still  simpler  method  would  be 
to  throw  wbiii  h  technically  called  a  wi.i(v)  over  them — a  colfeclive 
hallucination — so  that  they  would  for  the  time  be  in  the  condition 
of  metmcrised  siibjccis,  and  would  see  only  what  lite  operator 
wL'ihed  them  to  see.  By  either  of  these  methods  a  person  might 
be  temporarily  rendered  invisible,  and  could  (hen  be  removed  in 
any  way  that  seemed  moat  convenient. 

The  possibility  of  this  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
denied  in  iheosophical  literature ;  what  Ans  been  said  is  thai  no 
method  of  completely  disintegrating  a  living  person  and  then 
restoring  him  to  his  previous  condition  is  as  yet  known  to  any 
of  our  students.  Therefore  if  the  physical  body  of  a  man  suddenly 
appears  in  a  room  to  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  it 
to  obtain  access  in  any  ordinary  way,  supposing  the  phenMmenon 
to  be  an  absolutely  genuine  one,  it  is  most  probably  nut  tlie 
human  body  that  has  been  disint^ralcd,  but  a  part  of  the  wall 
or  the  ceiling  to  permit  its  passage. 


QuKSTioM  306. 

tyj^  sAmM  a  body  wAi/k  has  been  rtdueed  ty  toiUpnttr  to  an 
etJiene  wW/Avn,  rttKrfi  wAtti  tfu  fartt  it  rrimwdt  to  its 
original  shafie,  and  not  timpiy  ta  an  irr^^ular  mast  of  the 
maitriai  of  wMek  it  is  iomposed  t    ( 1 8i>6.) 

C  VV.  L. — The  quirstioncr  fuither  elucidates  his  meaning  by 
putting  forward  as  an  example  (he  fact  that  tfa  key  be  melted  and 
raised  to  a  vaporous  state  by  tieat,  when  the  heat  is  withdrawn  it  will 
certainly  return  lo  tlic  solid  state,  but  it  will  be  no  longer  a  key, 
but  merely  a  lump  of  metal.    The  point  is  we!l  uken,  though  as 
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a  matter  of  fad  the  appureiit  analogy  does  not  hold  gcxid.    The 
elemental  essence  which  mConns  the  l:cy  would  Ik  dissifnted  by 
the  alteration  in  its  condition — not  that  the  estvence   itself  can  be 
alTected  by  Ihe  action  or  l)«at,  but  that  when  its  temporary  Iwdy 
is  destroyed  (as  a  Noli<l)  it  pours  back  into  the   great    rdtcnrvoir  d 
such  «s.w*nce,  much  as  the  higher  principles  of  a  inan,  tbougli 
entirely    otiafl<;cted   hy  heat   or  cold,   are   yet    forced    out   of  J 
physical  body  when  it  is  destroyed  by  fire.    Consequently,  when 
what  had  been  the  key  cooled  down  into  solid  condition  agur. 
the   elemental  essence   (of  the  "earth"  or  solid     class)   whidi 
poured  into  it  would  not  be  in  any  way  the  same  as  that  vhicb 
it  iiontaitied  before,  and  (here  would  be  no  reason   why  the  sast 
shape  should  be  retained.     Hm  a  man  who  disiintegraied  a  kef 
for  the  purpose  of  rcmovinj-  ii  by  astral  currents  from   one  pbce 
to  another   would    he  very  careful  to  hold  the   same   elemetiBt 
essence  in  exactly  the  same  shape  until  the  tiansfcr  «u  coa- 
pictcd,  and  then,  when  hia  will-force  was  removed,  it  would  •£= 
as  a   mould    into  which  the  solidifying  particles   would   How,  n 
rather  round  which  they  would  be  re-aggregated.     'I'hus,  uala 
the  operator's  jiower  of  concentration  failed,  the  shape  wouM  > 
accurately  jjreiervcd. 


T»l£   EIGHTH   SrilERK 


QvKsnOH  307. 

ngilk  sphtre  identical  with  Avhki,  artJ  kosv  far  Jo  ih*v 
eomsfiend  with  tht  ordinary  wtiterH  conaptions  a/  htlit 
(r897.) 

C.  W.  L. — They  aie  by  no  means  identical,  since  one  is  a  state 
and  the  other  a  place,  but  though  they  are  connected  with  diSer- 
eiit  planes  they  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  certain  way  complementary 
the  one  to  ilie  other.  It  is  dilScult  to  sec  why  these  horrors 
should  exercise  such  a  faacination  ovci  the  minds  of  students,  but 
since  quostiona  upon  thens  are  continually  coining  in,  it  is  as  well 
that  an  endeavour  !>hould  Im:  made  to  lessen  ihc  con/usinn  which 
appears  to  exist  in  connection  with  this  gruesome  subject. 

All  who  have  even  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  theo> 
(Ophical  literature  are  aware  that  wlicn  after  death  the  man  ts  with- 
drawing to  himself,  a  certain  amount  of  struggle  takes  place  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  astral  existence.  The  Ego  endeavours  to  draw 
back  into  hiinielf  all  tliat  he  put  down  into  incnntntion  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  life  which  has  ju.<it  closed — to  recover,  as  it  wcxc,  the 
pHrcipnl  whidi  he  ha*  invested //»**  the  inlcrext  of  the  experience 
which  has  been  gained  and  the  qualities  which  hare  been  dcrclopcd 
during  that  lifci  iu  we  sometimes  put  it  more  technically,  to 
merge  [He  luwer  maiias  entirely  in  the  higher. 

But  when  he  attempts  to  do  lliis  h**  is  met  witJi  rery  determined 


opposition  from  his  own  lower  nal* 
which^he  himself  has  created  and 
tion  of  his  aatral  body,  titat  en 
regarded  as  a  quite   defmito  th 
I  cust  as  a.  aeparaie  entity,  and 


he  karmic  elemental 

■le  final  disintegra* 

•■rtainly    be 

'*  ceases 
icntal 
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essence  of  the  plane;  and  thoo^b  it  can  hardly  be  described  as 
intelligent,  it  hai  a  very  strong  instinct  of  Kclf-pmervation  which 
leads  it  to  resist  nach  extinction  with  all  the  Torce  at  its  command 

In  the  case  of  all  ordinar)-  mortals  it  attains  a  certaia  mcSLSure 
of  success  in  its  efforts,  for  much  of  the  mental  faculty  has 
during  life  been  governed  by  the  lower  desires  and  prostituted  to 
their  scr^'ice,  Or,  in  other  words,  the  lower  monos  has  been  *0  seri- 
ously entangled  by  kama  that  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be 
entirely  freed.  The  icsult  of  the  single  is  therefore  that  some 
proportion  of  the  mSnasic  matter  is  retained  in  tl(«  asUal  body 
after  the  Ego  lia»  completely  broken  awray  from  it,  and  thus  ConM» 
into  existtMicc  what  we  call  "the  shade  ~ — an  entity  which  may 
have  quite  a  uNiSHtcrabli:  astral  hfe  before,  by  the  final  loss  of  its 
fragnaent  of  manas,  it  degenerates  into  the  completely  unconBcious 
"sheU."    <See  ManuaJ  V.) 

When  a  man  has  during  life  completely  conquered  his  lower 
desirvs  and  succeeded  in  absolutely  freeing  the  lower  manaa  from 
the  IcAina,  there  is  practically  no  straggle,  and  the  Ego  reclaims 
in  full  both  principal  and  interest ;  but.  unfonunately.  there  is  also 
an  opposite  eatieme  where  he  is  able  to  re<;tain)  neither.  It  is 
possible  (though  happily  not  easy)  for  a  man  so  to  intensify  the 
lower  part  of  his  nattirt;  that  the  wM^  of  th«  manas  ptii  down  into 
incarnation  is  cntan^cd  by  kima  and  torn  away  from  the  real 
Ego.  Of  course  no  ordinary  wick<.-dncs5  could  compass  this  result ; 
it  can  be  achieved  only  by  a  man  who  deliberaiety  kills  out  all 
the  hight-r  impulses  of  his  nature,  and  makes  hiinscU  a  monster 
of  selfishness. 

Now  that  the  central  point  of  ocr  immersion  in  matlei  b  past, 
■  Ihe  whole  force  of  evolution  is  pTe«ing  upwards  towards  unity, 
and  the  man  who  is  willing  to  make  all  his  life  an  intelligent  co- 
operation with  nature  gains  as  pan  of  his  reward  an  c\-er- increas- 
ing perception  of  the  reality  of  this  unit)-.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  obvious  that  men  may  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  nature^ 
and  instead  of  working  unselfishly  for  the  good  of  all,  may 
debase  every  fatuity  they  possess  to  purely  selfish  ends ;  and  of 
them  also^  as  of  the  others,  the  old  laying  is  tnie :  "  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  they  have  their  reward."  Tlify  sixmd  their  lives  in 
striving  for  sc|mrateness.  and  for  a  time  they  attain  ii ;  and  no 
more  awful  fate  than  such  attsinment  can  ever  befall  any 
human  being. 

Thin  extraordtnary  development  of  setfts^nesa  is  the  characte^ 
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istic  of  the  black  matpdans,  and  it  is  practically  among  their 
ranks  only  tliat  mon  caii  be  found  who  are  ui  danger  either  of 
Avichi  or  the  eighth  sphere.  Many  and  loathsome  are  their  varieties, 
but  ility  may  all  lie  clawed  in  one  or  oljicr  of  two  great  divisions. 
They  botb  use  such  occult  aits  as  lh«}-  possess  for  puiely  selluh 
purposes,  but  thue;  purpoi)«s  dilTer.  In  the  cummoner  and  less 
formidable  type,  (he  object  pursued  is  the  gratification  ol  scmual 
desire,  and  naitirally  the  result  ofa  life  devoted  to  nothing  but  that 
is  lo  centre  tiiu  man's  energy  entirely  in  the  desire-body ;  so  that 
if  the  man  who  works  on  these  lines  has  succeeded  in  killing  out 
frotn  himHelf  every  tinsclAsli  or  alTeciionaie  feeling,  every  spark  of 
higher  im|)uUc,  until  nothing  i&  left  but  a  remorseless  tulble^ 
monster  of  lust,  he  finds  himself  after  death  neither  able  nor  desir- 
ous lo  li^e  above  the  rery  lowest  subdivision  of  the  a&tral  phuie, 
The  whole  of  such  manas  as  he  has  is  absolutely  in  the  grip  of 
kAma,  and  when  the  struggle  takes  jilace  the  Ego  can  recover  none 
^o(  it,  and  finds  himself  vx.-ry  seriously  weakened  in  eoii5i:<|uence. 

But  what  is  left  upon  the  astral  plane  in  this  case  is  no  feeble 
and  colourless  shade;  it  ts  the  entire  personality  of  the  man, 
intelligent,  active  and  strong  for  evil — a  demon  of  tl»e  most  terrible 
type — a  monster  for  which  there  is  no  permanent  place  in  the 
scheme  of  evolution  tii  which  we  belong.  The  natural  tendency 
of  such  a  creature  is  therefore  to  drift  ouf  of  this  evolution,  and  to 
be  dtawn  by  the  incaistiblc  force  of  bw  into  t^artral  cesspool- 
whidi  in  t-arlicr  ihcosophical  writii)|;  was  calleJ  the  eightli  ipnere, 
because  what  passed  into  it  stood  outside  the  ring  of  seven  worlds, 
and  could  not  return  into  their  evolution.  There,  surrounded  by 
loathsome  relics  of  all  llic  concentrated  vileness  of  the  ages  that 
are  paat,  burning  ever  with  de^irCi  yet  without  possibility  of  sabs- 
faction,  this  monstrosity  slowly  dccays>  its  manasic  matter  being 
thus  at  la^t  aet  free — never,  indeed,  to  rejoin  the  Ego  from  which 
it  has  torn  itself,  but  to  be  dissipated  among  the  other  matter  of 
the  plane,  to  enter  gradually  into  fresh  combinations,  and  so  to  be 
put  to  better  uses. 

The  creature  may  indeed  postpone  its  Lerhble  fate,  but  only 
by  methods  even  more  detestable — by  the  awful  living  death  of 
the  v.-impirc,  or  by  seizing  upon  and  obsessing  the  body  of  some 
very  degraded  human  Iteing.  But  fortunately  for  the  world  such 
ckpedicnu  arc  only  temporary. 
I  Meanwhile  the  Ego — the  real  man  through  whose  weakness  this 

I       moiuter  has  inttn  furmvd — is  so  eoTeebled  that  be  is  thrown  far 
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back  in  tiifi  evoltilion,  nnd  has  to  begin  his  n«xt  life  at  a  mt 
lower  level.  In  some  cases  he  mighl  find  bimself  once  more  tn 
the  savitgc  life  which  lie  left  behind  man^  ct-nturics  ago  ;  in  ocben 
it  has  been  stated  thai  he  might  even  be  incJijiaciuted  from  talcing 
further  pan  in  this  scheme  of  evolution,  and  mighl  therefore  have 
to  wait  in  a  kind  of  condition  of  suspended  nniniation  for  the 
commencement  of  another. 

But  there  it  another  type  of  the  bkck  nuigJcian,  in  outwanl 
appearance  more  respectable,  yet  really  even  more  dangerotix 
because  more  powerful-  This  in  the  man  who,  insirad  of  giving 
himself  up  altf^etber  to  sensuality  of  one  kind  or  another,  sets 
before  himself  the  goal  of  a  more  refined  but  not  lesj  unscrupulous 
selfishness.  His  object  is  the  soquisition  of  an  occult  power, 
higher  and  wider  indL-cd,  but  to  be  used  alwa)Ti  for  his  own  gratifi- 
cation and  advancement,  to  further  his  own  ambition  or  satisfy  his 
own  revenge.  In  order  to  gain  this  he  adopts  the  most  rigid 
asceticism  as  regiirds  mere  fleshy  desires,  and  sUirves  out  the 
grosser  particles  of  his  astral  body  as  pcrswcringly  as  doe*  the 
pupil  of  the  Great  While  Broiherhood. 

But  though  it  is  only  with  the  higher  kflmic  matter  that  he 
allow)'  his  lower  manas  to  become  entangled,  the  centre  of  his 
energy  is  none  the  leas  entirely  in  the  personalily,  and  when  after 
death  the  time  of  the  separation  comes,  the  Ego  is  able  to  recover 
no  whit  of  his  investment.  For  him,  therefore,  the  result  is  mu^ 
the  same  as  in  the  fomncr  cmc  :  but  the  fate  of  the  lost  pcrsonalitj' 
is  very  diffeienl.  The  comparatively  tenuou.s  k.^niic  integument 
it  not  strong  enough  to  hold  it  for  any  length  of  lime  upon  the 
astral  plar»e,  and  yet  it  has  entirdy  lost  touch  with  the  dcvachanic 
plane  which  should  have  been  its  habitat.  An  entity  with  no  Kgo 
behind  it  hiLs  no  power  to  expcri«n<x  the  orciinary  devachon ; 
and.  besides,  the  whole  effort  of  the  man's  life  has  been  to  kill  out 
such  thoughtN  at  find  their  fruition  in  the  devAchanie  slate. 

His  one  endeavour  has  been  to  oppose  natural  evolution,  (o 
scpuaie  himself  from  the  great  whcte,  and  to  war  against  it ;  and 
as  far  as  the  personality  goes  he  has  succeeded.  It  is  cut  off  from 
the  light  and  life  of  the  solar  system  :  all  that  is  left  to  it  is  the 
sense  of  .ibsoluK:  isolation—  of  being  alone  in  the  universe.  Thai 
is  what  for  it  lakes  the  place  of  devachan  :  and  it  is  said  thai  in 
all  the  world  there  ia  do  experience  so  appalling.  TJms  »  the  sute 
_of  avtchi— "the  waveless";  for  only  by  entering  that  state  carTa 
man  he  shut  off  from  the  great  yrave  of  the  life  of  the  Logos  in 
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which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  The  end  of  it  is 
disintegration  —  the  iinariablc  «nd  of  that  wtiici)  has  cut  itself 
off  from  its  source;  but  through  what  stages  of  horror  the  lost 
personality  passes  before  ihat  is  reached,  who  jtiall  say  ? 

Yet  be  it  remembered  that  neither  of  these  siatcs  is  eternal — 
jhat^ neither  of  ihein,  except  by  vivid  sympathy,  tQuciies  the  true 
Ego  — tliat  neither  of  them  can  in  any  case  bo  reached  except  by 


deliberate,  life-long  persixtence  in  absolute  evil, 

Some  tradition  of  these  may  well  be  mirrored  in  some  of  the 
nightmare*  of  ordinary  ri;ligion  about  hell ;  yet  it  U  mure  probable 
that  most  which  has  been  nritten  in  the  various  scriptures  upon 
that  subject  really  refers  to  the  fate  of  a  man  who  finds  himself 
Qpon  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the  astral  plane,  ever  tortured  by 
the  physical  desires  to  ihe  graiilicatioii  of  whidi  be  devoted  his 
earth-life,  yet  no  longer  able  to  utiiify  them  because  he  has  lost 
his  physical  body. 

But  this  suffCTing  is  karmic,  and  not  without  its  use  tn  evolution, 
_  since  by  it  the  Ego  gradually  acquires  wisdom  enough  to  avoid 
^^bits  cattsc.  'Vhc  blasphemous,  unutterably  wicked,  and  wholly 
^^wunnecessary  horror  which  the  churches  have  introduced  into  the 
^Bttradiiinn  is  the  lying  .statement  that  such  sutTcring  is  eternal — a 
^^B statement  absolutely  unwarranted  by  any  saying  of  their  teacher 
^V  Christ,  even  in  the  mutilated  gospels  whidi  alone  have  come 
r        down  to  us.     (Sec  Sa/x^/or  Mundi,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Cox.) 
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DIVISION  LXXVIl 

[>REMATUKb   UBATH 


tVAy  4o  we  Me  frematurefy  t  Ifth*  Efp,  Mng  sfiiritnal.  is  stronge$ 
than  matter,  vshy  dots  it  w^  drive  out  diteas*  and  otttfvomt 
accidents  t  As  it  is.  disease  seems  to  drive  mil  the  Ega,  wAuh  it 
an  ignamimtmi ^siiifft.     ([903-) 

S.  C — Cases  of  "  premature "  death  appear  to  arise  from  two 
very  different  causes  : — 

(i)  The  Egu  lias  made  »11  the  progress  it  is  possible  to  malic 
in  one  particular  body,  and  therefore  voluntarily  gives  it  up  in  order 
to  take  a  body  more  iiuitud  to  tiis  needs.  This  may  happeu  io 
middle  age  or  even  in  early  life,  and  to  a  casual  observer  it  will 
then  appear  thai  lliere  is  a  mistake  somewhere,  though  thb  is  not 
really  so.  The  disease  of  the  body  may  be  the  Ego's  instnitDcnt, 
not  bis  foe ;  it  may  be  a  meanit  by  which  he  rids  himself  of  a  fons 
which  hai  become  an  impediment  to  evolution. 

(1)  Tlic  otber  case  is  where  the  Ego  has  not  yet  learned  to  use 
disease  as  an  instrunteiiL  The  object  of  our  lives  on  eaith  is  to 
learn  10  gain  control  of  evQ,  of  matter  and  of  disease ;  aod  this 
|jower  only  comes  by  slow  d^rees  after  many  6erce  conflicts. 
The  Ego  by  entering  upon  a  series  of  earth-lives  deliberately 
places  himself  in  an  "ignominious"  position,  in  oidvr  that  he  niay 
ulliniaiely  attain  to  a  position  of  power.  Repeated  failure  is  the 
necessary  prelimirtary  to  success. 

I.  H.— Do  vre  die  prematurely?  That  is  to  say,  is  not  an 
apparently  piematurc  death  the  dropping  of  on  instrument  which 
has  ceased  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Ego?  U  spin!  stronger  than 
matter?  Is  not  the  ofSce  of  matter  to  show  the  possibilities  of 
spirit  y    Arc  not  both  sjiirit  and  maticc  die  twins  that  show  the 
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Amrer,  vrhicli  is  "urselvcs,  which  iriej;  to  make  itsi-lf  known  through 
BolhP  Is  it  not  possible  that  wc  have  ^-ohmtahly  placed  ourselves 
in  an  "ignominious"  position  in  order  to  Icam  the  use  of  our 
tools:  disease  and  "  Kin"  area  pan,  as  1  think,  of  the  creation  of 
the  Ego  /foritiitg  to  create ;  they  are  the  tnhnmioniou:*  rcxults  of 
a  "  'prentice  han'"  trying  lo  draw  forth  harmony  from  the  lyre  of 
life ;  so  long  as  there  ts  oncscholai  in  Ihc  world  who  has  not  Icaml 
his  Icsfon,  who  has  not  leamt  to  express  hjmsftif  truly  through  his 
instruments  of  expression,  thrills  of  "pain"  and  "disease"  and 
''  evil  "  will  be  felt  in  the  eomplex  form  which  is  the  itulriimeni  nf 
the  unfolding  life ;  when  I  thus  speak  of  "  the  form,"  I  mean  not 
one  human  fmme  expressing  or  failing  to  express  the  life  uf  an  £go 
attached  to  it,  but  the  "  body  corporate  "of  the  World  Soul  ex(>iess- 
inft  the  life  of  all.  Qumay  wurkmcii  biuik  itieir  tools,  and  cut 
their  fingers — and  learn  In  the  piocchs.  Spirit  and  matter  arc  alike 
the  eipteseions  of  the  Man  within  ;  at  first  he  expresses  himself 
inade<]uately  through  both  ;  but  the  perfect  wielding  of  ihe  powers 
of  spirit  and  matter  is  atinined  by  the  lessons  learned  through  the 
blunders  and  bad  workmanship  of  which  disease  is  one  of  the 
manifestation  It.  It  is  inic  Ih.it  great  siunts  have  been  victims  of 
disease,  but  that  brings  in  a  very  subtle  question  which  iKcnis  10 
be  rooted  in  the  mystery  of  "  vicarious  sufTering." 


DIVISION  I.XXVIII 

THK  MOON  AND  VEGETATION 


Qdbstion  309. 

//  has  Jrttiutnsly  been  Uatfd  that  tht  ihangis  ^  tiu  ntottm 

lomidtrabie  infiuentt  upon  ivgetation ;  it  there  any  rr<U  evidtmte 
f»r  lias  itUa  I    (i^97-) 

C.  W.  L. — This  id<:-auf  (lie  intluenue  oC  the  moon  upon  vege- 
tation, though  laughed  tosconiasabftsulesssuperiitition  b^  tnodcni 
scientists,  is  a,  belief  hoaf>'  with  Age,  and  la  be  found  in  coumno. 
very  widely  :sc|ianitcd  from  otie  another.  Some  years  ago  I  put 
together  and  published  (undct  &  iiom  de  plume)  some  notes  ttpon 
the  statenientB  made  by  variotis  writers  upon  Iht  subject ;  and  a 
few  extiacts  fto<n  these  notes  will  show  that  against  those  who 
dcclarv  the  lunar  influence  upon  tenrestrial  vegetation  to  Itc  a  meir 
myth,  there  is  a  strong  consensus  of  opinion  extending  over  many 
countries  and  through  many  centuries— a  consensus  of  opinion 
which  surety  muiit  have  -some  foundation  in  fact. 

In  ihc  Zend  Avfsta  f/K  find  the  itatt-mcnt,  "When  the  light  of 
the  moon  waxes  warmer,  golden-hued  plants  grow  on  from  the 
earth  during  the  spring"  (it.  90  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  1883). 
Plutarcli  tell.i  us,  in  TAt  Philotapkif,  aci;ording  to  Holland'it  trans- 
lation (p.  S97  of  the  1603  edition),  "The  moone  showeth  her 
power  most  evidently  even  in  those  bodies  which  have  neither 
sense  nor  lively  breath ;  for  carpenters  roject  the  dmber  of  trea 
fallen  in  the  ful-moone,  as  beinj;  90ft  and  lender,  subject  also  to 
the  worme  and  putrefaction,  aiid  that  quickly,  by  reason  of 
excessive  moisture ;  husbandmen  likewise  make  haate  to  gather 
up  their  whedt  and  other  grain  from  the  threshing-floore  in  the 
wane  of  the  moone  and  toward  tin'  end  of  the  month,  that  bdng 
hardened  thus  with  drinesse,  the  heapc  in  the  garrier  may  kecpe 
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thft  better  from  being  fustic,  and  continue  the  longn;  whereas 
come  vrhich  ia  inned  and  laied  up  at  the  full  of  the  moone^  by 
reason  of  the  softnesse  and  overmuch  moisture,  of  .-Ul  other  doth 
most  ctack  and  buist.  It  is  commonly  said  aUo  that  if  a  leaven 
be  laitfd  in  the  ful-inoone,  the  paste  will  rise  and  take  It-aYcn  better." 

In  Tinibs'  Popular  Errsn  Exptatnui  and  Ulustrati^l  (p.  131) 
we  read  that  "Columella,  Cato,  Vititivitibattd  Pliny  all  had  their 
notion  of  the  advantages  of  cutting  timber  at  certain  ages  of  the 
moon;  a  piece  of  niumnnTy  which  is  slill  preserved  in  the  royal 
ordonnaiKt!  of  Fiance  to  the  consen-ators  of  the  forest,  who  arc 
directed  to  fell  oaks  only  in  the  wane  of  the  moon,  and  when  the 
wind  15  at  north." 

Of  courte  the  modem  writer  must  speak  of  the  precaution  as  a 
"piece  of  muniniery,"  never  reflecting  th.ii.  jjerhaps,  the  great  mm 
whoHe  names  he  mentions  w).Te  as  well  able  as  himself  to  judge 
of  facts  which  came  under  their  own  notice.  There  is  a  calm 
assumption  in  the  manner  ot  the  nuietecnlh-ccntur>-schhblcr  which 
would  really  be  amtJiting  if  it  were  not  so  sad.  In  both  these  cases 
the  theory  of  the  andcnts  evidently  is  that  at  the  time  of  the  full 
moon  the  sap  in  trees  and  plants  Oowg  more  freely,  and  that  there 
is  less  uip  (and  the  tree  or  plant  is  consetiuently  drier)  whim  the 
moon  is  waning. 

To  come  to  more  modem  times,  in  quaint  old  Thonias  Ttisscr's 
Ent  HuHdnd  Peintes  a^  Good  Hit$b<»ndnt,  published  in  Lor>don 
in  1 580,  wc  find  this  advice  given,  "  Sowe  pcason  and  l>eancs  in  (he 
wane  of  themoone(who80weth  them  *ooner,  hesowethtoo  soone), 
that  they  with  the  planet  may  rest  and  arise  and  flourish,  with  bear- 
ing mo*t  i>le(itifiil  wise."  The  last  statement  issomewliat  obietire, 
'  but  B^atn  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  if  ihe  seed  were  sown  just 
before  the  fult  moon  it  would  be  drawn  up  too  rspidly  and 
prematurely  developed ;  therefore  we  areadviscd  to  t^ow  in  the  wane 
"and  let  the  seed  rest  awhile. 

In  Brinton's  hfytiu  ojtlu  Kew  W»rld  (p.  13a)  we  find  it  suted 
that  "a  description  of  the  New  Netherlands,  written  about  1650, 
remarks  that  the  savage*  of  that  land  ascribe  to  the  moon  great 
influence  over  oops.  This  venerable  superstition,  comnioii  to  all 
racc»,  itUl  lingers  among  our  own  farmers,  many  of  whom  continue 
to  observe  Ihe  signs  of  the  moon  in  sowing  grain,  setting  out  trees, 
cutting  timber,  and  other  rural  avocations." 

Thcauthor  ii  speaking  of  America,  but  his  rnnark  holds  good 
of  England  also,  for  Harlcy  tclb  us,  in  Moon  Lore  (pi  1 79),  that  in 
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Cornnail  ilie  peo|>le  still  g&tbei  all  cbetr  medictDul  pLaitt»  when  tbe' 
moon  is  of  a  certain  age,  "  which  |)nu:ticc,"  he  oootioucs,  "  is  pruU- 1 
aWyarclic  of  Druidioal  »u()L*r»iiuoir'— or,  a^  tve  should  say,  ofj 
i>ruidi<:ul  (x:t:u]t  kiiowScdgc.     There  is  a  cunciil  expce&sion  among 
the  peasants  of  Huntingdonshire  to  the  effvct   that    "a  darh 
Christmas  sends  a    line    harvest "—duk,    of   course^    tneuiiog 
cDoonlcsii. 

In  die  folk-lore  of  both  Devonshire  and  Essex,  we  may  ince 
the  $Ame  theory,  that  plants  or  trees  arc  full  of  sap  at  the  liiue  of 
the  full  moon,  and  comparatively  dry  during  iLi  wane;  and  1  ajd 
toltJ  tl)ui  the  very  same  idea  is  (>revdlcnt  among  all  the  Soutbcra 
Indian  hiil  tribes  at  the  present  day. 

Sir  William  Robinson,  then  Uovcmor  of  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
uiidtrrtook  the  investigation  of  this  subject  soinc  nine  years  agfi, 
and  appointed  a  cotnniitlee  of  scientific  men  to  conduct  a  seras 
of  experioients.  The  pamphlet  published  by  liiin  to  1 88S,  how. 
ever,  principally  consists  of  his  own  opening  address,  and  says  but 
little  about  the  experiments.  One  of  these  at  any  rate  is  described 
U  being  definitely  succctsfuL  A  lu&tic  tree  vnut  tapped  for  sap  ai 
each  (|uarter  of  the  moon,  great  caie  being  taken  that  the  size  and 
depth  of  tlie  hole,  the  time  of  day,  and  all  uiher  conditions  w«r« 
u  far  as  possible  exactly  the  same  on  each  occasion.  The  yield  of 
sap  wiu  distinctly  target  on  the  full-moon  daya  than  on  any  olbcn, 
with  the  exception  of  one  occasion,  when  a  very  large  aaiount  of 
rain  hod  just  fallen. 

The  general  idea  scerued  to  be  that  ibc  fact  of  lunar  influnoe 
on  vegetation  was  established,  but  that  its  method  Had  so  (ai 
eluded  investigation — as  indeed  it  may  be  expected  to  do  until 
men  of  science  appro^ich  the  study  of  Nature's  5i>er  forces,  and 
investigate  the  laws  which  govern  the  niagcictism  of  the  «utb  and 
the  moon,  and  their  action  upon  one  another.  It  must  be  reiuem- 
bered  also  that  the  moon  has  n  very  dedded  effect  upon  both 
ttStnU  and  etlieric  currents ;  and  all  this  port  of  the  sul^oct,  which 
is  at  jHeseni  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  muit  be  observed  and 
taken  into  account  before  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  tbeury 
can  be  evolved.  Meantime  there  seGm.i  little  doubt  as  to  Uie  fact 
of  the  lunar  influence. 
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Question  ^10. 

iVAat  linet  of  intxitigaiim  nWf  pursued  by  the  Trinidad  cfim- 
mitUt  mentioned  aiave,  and  lo  what  wttdtitions  did  they  enne  t 
(1897-) 

C.  W.  L. — I  am  not  In  posscsaoit  of  the  full  accounts  erf  the 
committee's  proceedings,  but  f^nly  of  extracts,  so  I  cannot  fully 
answer  this  question ;  but  I  know  ih«t  the  chairman  put  before  it 
four  queries,  on  the  replies  to  which  he  considered  thai  the  entire 
question  depended.     These  were : — 

I.  What  isihe  moon's  influence  on  the  temperature? 

3.  What  is  the  action  of  the  moon's  l^ht  on  vegrtation  ? 
_  J.  Has  the  moon  any  influence  on  the  diurnal  variation  of 
Electricity  ? 

4,  Whut  influence  has  the  moon  on  gravitation  in  the  process  of 
vegetation  ? 

A  fifth  quL-Mion,  perhaps  more  important  than  all  the  others, 
w<rtild  be,  "What  influence  has  the  moon  upon  the  astral 
currents?"  But  this  the  learned  chairman  of  ihe  committer  did 
not  ask,  though  fwrbnps  scicncr  may  find  itself  forced  to 
move  in  that  direction  presently.  Treaiirjg  these  (inestiont  from 
The  data  hitherto  aoctimulated,  tl  seems  ihiit  to  the  first  one  (iu  to 
the  moon's  influence  on  temperature)  a  fairly  accurate  scientific 
answer — on  the  physical  pbnc— can  be  given.  Tlie  esjierimenls 
of  \fclloni  and  Professor  Forbes,  and  the  later  and  much  more 
elaborate  ones  of  Piawi  .Smylhe,  Lord  Rosse,  and  M.  Marie  Dary, 
may  be  considered  to  have  all  but  scitlciJ  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  purely  physical  heat  thai  we  receive  from  our  satellite: 
Although  it  is  computed  that  the  actual  tcmpetature  of  that  port 
of  the  surface  of  the  moon  which  i*  opposite  to  m  Mceeds  500* 
Fahrenheit  when  Ihc  orb  15  full,  yet  its  rays  under  the  most  favour 
able  circiimstancex  cannot  raiiK  the  tcraperatuie  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  by  more  than  one  five-thousandth  part  of  a  degree.  So 
that  any  inAiKncc  that  the  moon  may  exercise  over  regetation 
can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the  amount  of  physical  heat  derived 
from  it. 

To  the  second  question,  as  to  the  action  of  the  moon'a  light,  a 
utisfactory  answer  is  not  so  readily  obtained.  ScientiRc  men 
vary  as  to  the  exact  proportion  in  Mrength  of  the  light  of  the  (all 
moon  to  tliat  of  the  sun ;  Dr.  Wolastan  puts  it  st  one  in  eighty 
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thousand  and  ^dllncr  at  one  in  six  hundred  and  ten  thousand ; 
but  at  any  rale  all  affee  in  considering  the  former  to  be  but  an 
inrinitCMmal  fracitun  of  tlte  latter,  so  tl  is  evidently  not  the  ammr*/ 
of  light  received  ftom  the  moon  thai  causes  the  difference  said  to 
be  observable  in  its  action  at  its  various  phases. 

It  is  an  axiom  uf  physiological  botany  that  tbo  entire  life  of  the 
plant  depends  on  the  action  of  light  on  the  cells  that  contain 
chlorophyll,  this  bung  the  essential  condition  under  which  new 
organic  compounds  arc  formed  out  of  the  dements  of  caibgn 
dioxide  and  water,  but  1  am  not  aware  that  the  exact  lunouni  nf 
light  neccssaiy  to  induce  this  action  has  ever  been  asccrtai  ned. 

The  coloration,  however,  is  said  to  b^in  when  the  light  is  barel)' 
sufficient  to  read  by,  and  as  in  the  tn>[)ic&  at  least  it  b  quite 
possible  to  read  ordinary  type  by  the  !i[(hl  of  the  full  moon,  there 
is  evidently  a  poKSihiiicy  of  some  action  here.  But  even  then  it  A 
extremely  difficult  to  estimate  it,  as  most  plants  liave  the  propm; 
of  storing  up  chlorophyll  energy,  and  therefore  continue  to  gfov 
and  produce  green  leaves  for  more  than  tvrcnty-four  houni  afta 
being  put  into  absolute  d;irkne&s. 

This,  of  course,  shows  tliai  moonlight  is  not  necessary  Uit  the 
life  of  plants,  but  when  Sir  William  Robinson  asserts  that  it  can 
be  of  no  benefit  to  them  and  produces  no  effect  on  tbem,  I  think 
he  bgoing  fuithcr  timn  is  strictly  warranted  by  logic.  Namoaai 
well  attested  facts  tend  to  show  that  moonlight  sometimes  produces 
very  decided  effects  upon  men  and  animals  who  are  exposed  to  u. 
and  why  may  it  not  therefore  aiTcct  plants  also?  But  becaux 
scientific  men  cannot  explain  its  ovact  mode  of  action,  they  are  too 
often  disposed  to  ignore  or  even  deny  the  facts. 

To  the  question  whether  the  moon  lu>s  any  influence  on  the 
(Ultmal  variation  of  electririty,  science  can  only  reply  that  no  con- 
nection has  yei  been  traced  between  the  two ;  but  the  subject 
of  vital  cleccricity  is  so  imperfectly  understood  as  yet  that  it 
is  unsafe  to  dogmatise.  The  tifc-pioccsses  going  on  in  a 
r^etablc — the  movemcnti:  of  fluids  of  different  chemical  properties 
in  adjoining  cells,  the  diH'usion  of  salt  from  cell  to  a:ll,  thdr 
decomposition,  the  evolution  of  oxygen  from  eelU  contain- 
ing chloTuphyll,  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  growing 
organs,  and  the  process  of  transformation — muM  all  produce 
electric  currents,  but  to  get  at  these  and  estimate  their  variatiou 
is  at  present  practically  impossible;  so  no  action  can  be 
proved  here. 
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The  fourth  question,  "  What  influence  has  the  moon  on  gravita- 
tion in  the  process  of  vegetation  ? "  might  better  have  been 
preceded  by  another  enquiry,  "  Has  gravitation  any  influence 
upon  the  process  of  vegetation  ?  " 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  experiment  of  Schultz  and  Molat, 
who  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  mirrors  reflected  solar  rays 
directly  from  ielffw  on  to  damp  moss  on  which  seeds  were 
sown  in  a  room  from  whidi  all  other  l^ht  was  carefully 
excluded.  The  result  seemed  to  show  that  the  action  of 
plants  is  governed  entirely  by  tight,  and  not  at  all  by  gravitation, 
for  the  roots  grew  upwards  into  the  dark,  while  the  stems  grew 
downwards  towards  the  light.  To  those  who  have  studied  occult 
physics,  and  therefore  know  how  utterly  the  laws  of  what  is 
generally  called  gravitation  have  been  misunderstood,  this  result 
will  not  appear  surprising. 

But  it  seems  probable  thai  in  reality  the  inSuence  of  the  moon 
upon  both  vegetable  and  animal  life  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
its  effect  upon  the  various  forms  of  ether,  and  upon  the  reaction 
on  to  the  physical  plane  of  the  various  astral  influences  which  it 
sets  in  motion  ;  and  these  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied 
in  the  West  to  enable  us  to  give  an  answer  on  the  subject  with 
anything  like  scientific  accuracy- 


DIVISION   LXXIX 
SOUND 

Question  311, 

Is  there  any  evidence  of  the  alleged  mysterious  potency  of  s&und ;  am 
proof  thai  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  maatrafns  is  other  than  4 
superstition  J    (1894.) 

J.  C.  S, — Leaving  aside  the  Keely  experiments  as  being  stiD 
sub  judice,  andthe  scientific  experiment  of  shivering  a  glass  by  the 
production  of  a  musical  note,  the  vibrations  of  which  b^  a 
certain  relation  to  the  normal  vibrations  of  the  glass,  as  being 
sufficiently  explained  on  "  scientific  "  principles,  it  is  certain  that 
sound,  as  such,  has  a  distinct  and  marked  physiological  effect  en 
some  natures. 

Most  people  who  have  a  turn  for  introspective  atialyas  can 
recognise  that  the  tramp  of  soldiers,  accompanied  by  maxtii] 
music,  sets  up  a  disturbance  in  the  epigastric  region  sometimes 
almost  amounting  to  pain,  and  a  surging  in  the  head  and  a  hum- 
ming in  the  ears.  Association  of  ideas  does  not  explain  this,  for 
the  warlike  ideas  without  the  sound,  however  vividly  they  may  be 
realised,  do  not  produce  the  effect. 

An  experience  of  my  own,  but  not  by  any  means  peculiar  to 
myself,  is  to  the  point.  The  reading  aloud  of  certain  passages  of 
prose  or  verse  will  produce  an  irritation  of  the  lachrymal  glands— 
my  eyes  fill  with  tears,  a  spasm  of  the  throat  occurs  that  renders 
the  voice  unmanageable,  and  the  characteristic  disturbance  in  the 
epigastric  or  solar  region  that  I  have  already  alluded  to  is  felL 
It  is  not  pathetic  passages  that  produce  the  effect,  nor  the  emo- 
tions, for  I  can  stand  beside  a  death-bed  without  experiencing  any 
of  these  sensations,  but  only  calm  pity  and  a  desire  to  alleviate 
pain.     It  is  simply  the  tone  and  rhythm  of  the  spoken  words; 
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and  the  mctning  of  tlio  words  has  rtQthing  to  tlo  with  it,  for  I 
have  had  the  experience  while  repelling  to  a  child  a  nonsensical 
nursery  rhyme. 

I.  C.  O. — Ordinary  science  proves  that  there  is  some  mysteri- 
ous potency  in  the  Torce  called  sonnd.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
invi^tigatiun^  made  by  Mrs.  Watts  Hugties.  She  had  read  about 
"  Chtadm's  figures,"  and  ifxperimentcd  with  her  voicv  upon  and 
spnnklfid  over  a  plate  of  glass,  to  see  what  effect  the  vibratory 
tones  notild  have  ufion  it.  She  found  that  the  grains  of  sand 
formed  into  geometrical  figures  Every  note  produced  a  different 
figure,  cither  a  flower  form  or  some  nthcr  figure.  For  in&lancc, 
when  a  daisy  was  10  be  produced,  the  substance  placed  on  the  disc 
crept  together,  in  the  centre  of  the  membrane,  at  the  command  of 
the  approtjrialc  note.  Chladni  and  Tynd^ll  have  recorded  many 
wonderful  effects  of  this  vibraiory  |)owcr,  wittiuut  exhausting  its 
myKteriuuft  [Xitency.  Haweis,  in  h).<i  hook  cm  Music  and  Merah, 
gives  many  interesting  detaib  of  ihc  powers  of  sound,  which  any- 
body can  test  for  themselves.  The  influence  of  music  on  animals 
and  human  beings  has  been  often  tested,  but  in  the  ^\'csl  ne 
have  nu  theory  or  philosophy  to  explain  this  power;  on  the  other 
hand,  Elastern  philosophy  looks  upon  sound  as  the  subslratum  oT 
all  manifestation.  In  the  AnttgUA  it  says,  "  Space  [which  is 
Altasha]  has  one  quality,  that  is  .tound  only."  Thm  sound  is 
declared  to  be  the  most  [>oteni  of  forces,  and  the  mantrams  are 
based  upon  the  theory  that  aound  dTects  certain  vibratory  changes 
in  the  Akisha,  or  ether,  of  the  body. 

Now  if  sound  can  produce  all  the  physical  elTects  that  modcni 
science  spcakit  of,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  call  it  a  "  superstition.'' 
The  ixiwer  of  music  to  soothe  and  calm  is  well  known,  and  what 
is  this  but  a  species  of  mesmerism.  ManUams  have  far  greater 
power,  and  their  efficacy  has  been  noted  for  many  thousand.<t  of 
yean  in  the  East. 

Question  jis. 

ih4  mertly  out  of  tht  efitts  prvduad  on  our  organisms  fry  a 
mamfoM  ertative  agttuy,  or  does  this  agtney  ptrvnJt  all  ifiaft 
i%souiidT    (1895.) 

A.  B.— There  is  the  One  Agency  pervadiog  all  Space  as 
Motion.     On  the   higiier  planes   this    Nfotion   is   simultaneously 
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seen,  tieard,  felt,  and  much  more,  by  an  attround  scnttcncf,  xinf 
receives  at  one  and  the  same  time,  Erom  one  and  the  nunc  gpon? 
of  vibrjitions,  that  complete  ioapraision,  irhioh,  repcadng  Itsdf  oa 
llie  lower  pUn(» — where  the  senaes  are  separate — is  difiierentultid 
by  the  action  of  these  separate  seoses  into  a  sound,  a  cokw.  1 
form,  and  so  on.  Our  senses  are  (be  chaotteb  by  which,  on 
tbese  low«r  planes,  the  one  tense  percetres,  and  it  is  shut  om 
down  here  from  all  the  vibrations  of  this  impression  wliicb  caAM 
enter  through  one  or  other  of  these  gateways :  it  receiv«t  thttwcb 
one  gutewiiy  as  sound  certain  results  of  these  vibrations  asam 
on  the  matter  of  this  planv  called  air,  while  it  receiver  as  oakw 
certain  other  results  of  the  same  vibralioni  acting  00  etfaa 
Hence  the  impc-rfection  of  sit  impressions  as  received  down  hot . 
ilat  which  ih  received  is  only  such  fragments  of  the  great  mbdit 
as  the  senses  are  capable  of  transmitting — the  whole  vibtatisf 
down  here,  btit  our  senses  being  adapted  to  receive  onljr  a  vey 
narrow  range  of  the  vibrations  set  up  by  it  on  our  plane. 

B.  K. — In  connection  with  the  preceding  answer,  it  may  be 
of  some  interest  to  recall  the  investigations  and  cxperimenu  t/ 
SUt  Francis  Gallon  upon  "Coloured  Hearinfj,"  **Coloi»e(l 
Fonn,"  etc. 

By  careful  and  very  accurate  cnquines  carried  on  over  t 
number  of  yean,  Sir  Francis  has  thoroughly  established  the  Gui 
that  quite  a  considerable  {Kicentage  of  people  it)variably  see 
certain  definite  colours  whenever  they  bear  certain  sounds— 
especially  musical  notes.  Thus  several  people  always  see  ■ 
Sash  of  red  accompanying  the  sound  of  any  firats  instrument,  Uw 
quality  and  shade  of  n-d  varying  according  to  the  MtMIr  heard 
Others  again  are  found  to  see  a  regular,  and  in  some  cases  vtrj 
extensive,  gamut  of  colours  accompanying  the  notes  of  (he  mosicil 
scilv;,  and  so  on. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  colour  is  invariably  associated  wiifc 
cenain  numbers,  ihc  figures  when  V)si].ili3ed  always  appearing  to 
the  mind's  eye  in  colour,  each  figure  having  Its  own  lavattabk 
colour.  I'he  colours  in  which  particular  numbers  appear  vuj 
witli  diiTcrcnl  persons  ;  but  the  sainc  person  always  sixa  the  same 
number  in  tlie  samu  colour. 

Yet  agaiit,  Sir  1-rancis  found  form  siniilaily  associated  wiih 
number  in  u  very  curious  way,  details  of  which  will  be  found  b 
his  work,  but  which  cannot  readily  be  expkined  here  without 
numerous  diagrams. 
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Writing  as  I  do  fjoni  memory,  t  am  unc«itnin  wlietlier  these 
investigatiuns  have  bma  extended  to  odour  ns  a&vociatcd  'wiih 
the  other  Tornis  of  scnao  pcroeplion.  But  anyone  who  has 
experienced  the  citiemc  and  iniensc  Tivtiinc3&  witli  which  an 
odour  will  call  up  a  scene  in  memory,  s  scene  oHen  replete  with 
vivid  colour  and  »cirnng  sound,  ctn  hardly  fail  to  recognise  tliat 
tlic  sense  of  smell  is  quite  as  intimately  associated  with  the  other 
senses  as  sight  is  with  sound. 

The  importanoc  of  ihcsc  and  similar  investigations  to  students 
ofTheosopliy  I1C9  in  the  fact  Ihut  they  alTord  strong  evidence  in 
cuTKibotatiun  of  ilie  occull  leaching  as  to  the  sense-faculties,  and 
thus  give  to  those  who  have  no  waking  personal  experience  of 
non-physical  states  of  consciousness  a  safe  foundalion  for  the 
faith  thai  is  in  them ;  and  a  somewhat  doiicr  acquaintance  with 
the  best  scicnlific  work  of  the  time  would  not  unfrcqucntiy 
be  of  great  u.se  botli  to  ourselves  and  those  whom  it  is  our  duty 
and  our  privilege  to  help. 

C.  VV.  L. — There  soems  to  be  some  confusion  of  thought 
here.  That  which  appeals  to  our  physical  ear  as  auuiid  ■  is  simply 
8  vibration  of  the  [KUttcles  of  the  atmosphere,  therefore  it  certainly 
does  not  pervade  ail  space,   and   it   could   liardly   be   rationally 

r  described  as  u  creative  Ofjcncy.  What  lias  often,  and  tjuite 
TiorrecUy.  been  so  described  in  ihe^ophic  teaching  is  the 
VACH,  Iliac  Divine  WoRp  "through  Whom  all  things  were  made 
at»d  without  Whom  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made  ";  hut 
i|f  thouj^li  no  doubt  this  wondrous  Power  acts  also  by  means  of 
the  ribialions  It  sets  up,  and  has  therefore  so  far  a  cerain 
correspondence  with  sound,  it  would  b«  a  great  misialte  to  he 
led  by  this  into  confusing  the  two.  The  symbolical  ^nsc  in 
which  alone  they  can  be  treated  as  one  ts  weJJ  expressed  by  the 
Ule  Mr.  T.  Subba  Row ;  "  Our  old  writers  aaid  iliai  V4ch  is  of 
four  kinds.  (Sec  the  J^ig  l^eJa  and  the  Upnnishads.)  Vaildiart 
Vich  is  what  we  utter.  Every  kind  of  Vaikharl  VAch  exists  in 
its  Madhyamil,  further  in  its  fashyanti,  and  ultimately  in  its 
Fard  form.  The  reason  why  this  Hranava  is  called  Vjlch  ts  this, 
that  the  four  principles  of  the  great  cosmos  corrapond  in  these 
four  forms  of  Vach.  Now  the  whole  manifesictl  solar  system 
exists  in  its  SAkshma  form  in  the  light  or  energy  of  the  toco^ 
became  its  energy  is  caught  up  and  transfciTcd  to  COSntlC 
matter.  The  whole  cosmos  in  its  objochve  form  ic  Vaikharl 
Vich,  the  Light  of  tb«  LoOie  b  tbe  Madliyama  fuim,  and  the 
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Logos  itself  the  Pashyantt  form,  and  Parabrahman  the  Par^  aspect 
of  that  Vich.  It  is  by  the  light  of  this  explanation  that  we 
must  try  to  understand  certain  stiitements  made  by  various 
philosophers  to  the  eflect  that  the  manifested  cosmos  is  the 
Vkrbum  manifested  as  cosmos." 


/  Aave  AearJ  /Aat  s^irituafists  Aatw  what  they  term  trcin  stult, 
wAkA  /Art  Mievt  appear  en  tartk  as  /um  lUfftrent  per  ions,  and 
fitmUy,  afttr  pmsing  through  various  otfur  stages  on  athtr 
planes,  iMnnr  one  ct<mplele  hting.  OlA*ri  t/feak  of  samefAing 
simlar  undtr  thr  namt  of  (ompanion  touts,  or  eounlerparti. 
TAere  mttsf  t€  t&nu  fun4amtnfaJ  truth  underlying  all  these 
ideas  :  what  is  this  tm/h  >     (190I') 

O.  R,  S,  M. — Long,  long  before  "spiritualists"  vftre  heard  of, 
or  Lake  Karris'  "syiiipticumata"  theor>'  was  popularised  \>y  tbe 
genius  of  Ijureoce  Qliphant,  the  mystic  Greeks  of  the  Orphic' 
tradition  had  some  theory  iKiat  the:  original  male-fcmale  soul,  as  a 
punishment  for  its  daring;,  had  been  divided  by  God,  and  now 
each  part  Went  ahnut  in  Ihecycle  of  necessity  seeking  for  its  fellow. 
This  theory,  wiicn  worked  out  on  the  lines  of  Itic  Onostic  ^ophia- 
mythus  and  applied  to  spiritual  things,  explains  in  admirable 
(ashiun  ihe  passion  of  the  individual  soul,  il5  salvation,  and  much 
else,  but  wheit  taken  in  its  ^losse^t  form  and  applied  to  the 
mystery  of  eei,  ii  simply  exolls  ilui  impcnnancncy  from  the  rank 
of  the  Lesser  to  that  of  the  Greater  Mysteries,  and  so  di^radcs 
the  "  Divine  Uarriagc "  to  a  psychic  debauch  of  the  most 
iniiidious  ruture. 

A.  W. — ^Tbe  beautiful  allegory  of  the  twin  9oub  is  found  under 
many  forms  id  tnucli  of  the  best  literature  of  tlie  world.  Most  uf 
us  Aie  familiar  with  its  presentation  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  in 
the  Upamtluadi. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  conscious  of  iIk  duality  of  the  con> 
tending   interests  of  the    Higher  and   the   I^wcr   Self,   of  the 
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individuality  and  of  the  i>ersonalily.    In  some  high  moment  of 
aspirAtion — perchance    in    an    initiation   in    one   of    the    olden 
mysteries — the  spark  from  the  llivinc,  shut  off  in  the  darkness  of 
a  body  and  chained  down  by  that  body's  perscwud  karma,  has  yei 
beheld  its  glorious  twin,  the  radiant  AugoeJdea,  and  knows  of  a 
certainty  that  the  two  arc  one.     Once  seen  and  known,  this  cm 
never    be  completely    forgotten,   though    the    connecting    corr- 
sciottsncKs  may  nor  yet  be  sufficiently  built  up  for  ati  intelliseni 
appreciation  of  what  ha^  been  pctctivcd  to  he  possible ;  and  thai 
Koul  uranden  hereafter  seeking  in  its  prison  house  of  flesh  thti 
gloriou-tmatc;,  ncvci  content  until  after  age*  of  upward  striding  and 
purification  it  is  united  to  the  object  of  its  devotion  and  the  [»o 
are  again  one. 

E.  L.— Th«  ihi-ory  of  twin  .souls  has  its  roots  in  antiquity,  and 
wt  find  its  origin  accounted  for  in  the  tireck  mythology,  where 
a  Atury  is  told  of  the  androgyne  race  of  men,  who  became 
pTi'Sumptuous  and  deterrained  to  scale  heaven  and  invade  the 
realms  of  the  ^ods,  whu  thereupon  held  a  council  with  regard 
to  the  bc9t  means  of  punishing  such  arrDgancc.  One  of  the 
divinities  advised  exteiniination,  but  it  was  argued  that  thus  the 
votive  offerings  would  cease,  and  finally  the  rebellioua  moriali  hod 
their  hodie;  cut  m  halves.  Since  that  day.  the  legend  runs,  one 
part  seeks  the  other  and  wanders,  seeking  till  il  finds  and  re- 
unites- 1'hc  spiritualist  idea  scorns  to  be  a  modem  version  of  this. 
There  it  a  fundamental  truth  underlying  all  these  ideas,  and 
it  is  that  the  present  division  into  sex  seems  to  be  a  temporaiy 
stage  in  evolution,  that  it  was  preretied  hy  nn  androgyne.  Of 
sexless  period,  and  maybe,  in  far  ages  to  come,  will  he  followed 
by  a  similar  period,  hut  with  the  additional  expcrienct;  of  all  these 
vast  iniermwhate  i»criod*  crowninR  it.  Oualily,  in  whatever  sen«e. 
is  imperfection.      Llnily  \%  the  liedruclt  of  things. 

A.  L.  B.  H.— The  question  of  "twin  souls."  of  the  "Sro-. 
pneuma,"  or  "inseverable  other-self,"  toucliej  upon  a  subject 
which  has  received  more  unintdll^iblc  explanations  than  iin>st. 

The  truth  underlying  the  Hood  of  these  strange  tlieoiies  is 
probahly  dentply  hidden  in  psychology,  and  |>artly  stiggested  in  the 
fects  c«nc*7ming  the  dual  nature  of  the  mind  of  man — that  in  every 
Ego  there  exists  that  Jlranse  indissoluble  pannersliip  of  Subject  and 
Person,  described  atRrcat  length  by  Carl  du  Prel  in  his  Philoiofky 
</  Mysticitm.  This  bi-uniiy  is  also  described  as  that  of  the 
conscious  and  the  sub-conscious  mind  ;  it  is  the  dayman  and  the 
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night-man  of  Leibnitz,  the  self  and  the  not-self  that  makes  for 
righteousness,  of  Matthew  Arnold.  The  Subject  or  sub-con- 
scious mind  is  the  deeper  of  the  two  selves,  the  home  of  the  ^^7 
will  and  the  perfect  memory ;  but  it  is  incapable  of  inductive  '^ 
reasoning,  it  can  only  make  itself  felt  as  an  imperious  autocrat, 
it  cannot  argue,  and  can  never  be  fully  expressed  or  made  evident 
on  the  physical  plane. 

Therefore  it  is  easy  to  see  how  in  the  case  of  a  medium  this  other- 
self  would  appear  as  a  distinct  personality,  for  a  medium  drama- 
tises unconsciously,  and  being  generally  an  uneducated  member 
of  humanity,  he  would  be  utterly  ignorant  of  his  psychical  anatoiny, 
if  one  may  so  put  it.  He  would  be  unversed  in  self-analysis,  in 
philosophical  terms,  and  he  would  picture  this  department  of  his 
own  mind  to  himself  as  his  guardian  spirit  or  his  soul-love,  or  if 
he  were  so  inclined  would  give  it  the  opposite  sex,  and  it  would 
become,  as  It  often  is,  the  spirit-bride,  and  so  forth. 

But  there  is  no  authority  worthy  the  name  for  the  idea  that  the 
Ego  has  sex,  and  therefore  each  soul  is  looking  about  through  all   "^yl^^ 
infinity  for  its  complementary  soul. 

The  true  complement  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  "  buried  Self,^^^ 
with  its  undying  will  and  powers,  and  its  god-like  possibilities.  '^-- 

This  it  is  which  is,  in  a  most  literal  sense,  our  better-half. 

And 

We  sb»]I  one  day  pun,  life  ptut, 

Clear  pto»pect  o'er  our  being's  whole  ; 
Shall  see  ourselves,  and  learn  at  last  ^■^'' 

Our  true  aBiiiities  of  soul,  ,   \,^ 

\ 


DIVISION  LXXXI 
over-production  in  nature 

Question  314. 

IVAat  is  the  karmic  cause  of  the  vast  number  of  prttnttture  deaUa 
that  occur  in  infancy  and  cMldhood  t    ( 1 89  9. ) 

A.  P.  S. — I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  supposing  any  kaimic 
cause  to  be  in  operation  at  all,  except,  of  course,  in  so  far  as  tfacR 
must  be  a  cause  behind  any  occurrence,  so  that  in  a  matheoudal 
sense  there  is  karma  at  work  if  a  cat  sneezes,  just  as,  nia±e- 
matically,  you  move  the  earth  if  you  throw  a  stone.  Ignoriif 
these  r.efinements,  however,  there  is  practically  no  karma  at  woti 
as  regards  the  entities  concerned  when  children  die  in  iniaacj. 
There  is  karma  at  work  as  far  as  the  parents  are  concerned,  no 
doubt,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  incarnating  entity  the 
premature  death  is  a  very  insignificant  circumstance.  If  we  treat 
it  as  an  accident  of  Nature,  it  is  at  least  one  that  admits  of  a  veiy 
easy  readjustment. 

In  our  first  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  that  justly  directed  cause 
and  effect  are  invariably  linked  throughout  Nature,  we  often  fail  to 
make  adequate  allowance  for  the  accidents  of  Nature,  a  phrase 
which  might  (or  might  not)  be  inapplicable  if  Nature  is  regarded 
from  the  Nirvanic  standpoint,  but  is  certainly  highly  applicable 
within  the  limits  of  ordinary  thinking.  Human  free-will,  ev«n 
under  the  limitations  that  circumscribe  it,  is  continually  giving 
rise  to  results  that  are  practically  outside  the  karmic  programme 
of  the  persons  concerned.  .\s  continually,  those  programmes  aie 
readjusted  by  the  agencies  of  the  great  law.  But  this  is  only 
saying  in  other  words  that  at  any  given  moment  ther«  are 
multitudes  of  irregularities  in  most  people's  karmic  account  with 
Nature,  products  of  accident  which  have  not  yet  been  readjusted. 
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It  may  be  that  such  readjustment  wil)  only  be  possible  in  anoUief 
life.  What  wc  may  be  sure  or  is  that  in  the  long  run  perfect 
justice  will  be  asserted.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  what 
arc  called  accidents  in  ordinary  life — being  ran  over  or  coming  in 
for  some  unexpected  slice  of  good  luek — xte  probahly  not  accidents 
of  Nature  ai  all.  They  are  almost  assuredly  karmic,  but  the 
sulTering  that  may  ensue,  for  example,  from  the  miaconduct  of  some 
one  loved,  mi^ht  be  outside  the  original  kannic  programme  of  the 
8iif)erer,and  thua  an  accident  that  would  need  ultimate  readjustment, 
A-  A.  W.^1  have  very  lately  spoken  of  this  <jucstion  from  the 
side  of  the  "  waiting  Egos,"  as  the  phrase  goes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  side — that  of  the  parents.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to 
lay  down,  as  a  "  morahsl "  would,  that  in  all  cases  they  must  have 
done  something  lo  incur  this  penalty  from  karma— and  Icaiv  it 
there  ;  but  for  my  part  I  don't  feci  quite  easy  in  doing  this.  Not 
only  Che  death,  but  also  the  life  of  a  child  may  be  a  very  elTective 
katintc  peiully  ;  und  wilboiil  thi-  insight  of  a  Buddha  no  one  can 
pruve  that  it  is  not  so.  I  fancy  many  of  these  preinature  deaths 
are  simply  "failures  of  Nature  "—cases  in  which  outside  circum- 
stances have  so  far  interfered  as  to  make  the  body  unsuitable  for 
ili  puipose-  Then,  of  course,  others  arc  simply  not  wanted  as 
vehicles  for  a  soul  at  all ;  aiid,  failing  to  be  ensouled,  die  out.  I 
take  it  thai  the  Lords  of  Birtli  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
tnterfcfing  with  human  actioas  ^eypnd  the  securing  of  the  due 
vehicles  actually  needed  for  the  souls  under  their  charge.  But 
when  one  consiiders  the  va.it  "  slaughter  of  the  innocents"  due  to 
national  karma  and  not  to  individual  karma  at  alitor  enunpl^ 
the  actually  countable  thousand.-;  of  infants  yearly  starved  to  death 
in  London  or  Manchester  by  the  conditions  under  which  their 
mothers  have  to  get  their  living — children  as  distinctly  slain  by 
the  nation  as  if  the  police  had  been  ordered  to  pick  tlieni  up  and 
put  them  into  the  "tcthai  chanilicr"  tike  the  dogs  and  cats — why, 
1  am  inclined  to  ask  another  and  more  serious  question  than  the 
above:  "What  is  the  karmie  penalty  of  the  vaM  number  of 
prenuiture  deaths  that  ocetir  in  infancy  and  childhood  ?" 


QuKSTiON  315. 

Dett  Tkmsophy  offtr  any  explatalion  of  ihi  enormovr  firedigatt 
Naturt  in  providing  for  tfte  p^rptiuation  oflftdtt  f  Phytf- 
sh^st  that  far  aery  gtrtn  Ihat  maturts,  myriadi  upon  aVf 
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of  iptrmaiosoa  and  tftn  /aii  a/  devtlofmmt  aiui  pat. 
fkysual  ejcis/etue  im'fAout  having  aacmpUsked  any  Mm>ivm  fmr. 
pttt.  Having  refertna  t»  the  human  kingdom — art  eni^kt 
availing  reiHiarnatiea  in  any  way  conantfd  With  utkaf  n^pmld 
tttm  to  bt  /fit  oppcrtunity  for  rt-emktdinunt,  in  tkal  t* 
many  p&i$Ufit  htiman  forms  fail  to  (ome  tnt^  being  1     (1899,) 


A.  A.  W. — The  difficulty  of  this  queslion  arises  from  our  fois«i- 
fulness  of  the  very  simple  fnci  tlial  ihc  uniwrac  exists  for  a  grcai 
Runy  other  purposes  than  mereiy  to  make  men — sucii  ns  we  are 
hoe  and  now.  Wc  need  do  no  mote  than  remind  tbcqucmt  thai 
it  hns  been  «ia,ted  thai  our  earth  is  at  thij  present  time  the  seat  0# 
evolutionary  pTOCcsscs  which  have  no  relationship  to  man  at  all ; 
for  even  in  irlmt  xa  taught  us  of  nut  own  there  is  silfl^ctent  to  sujogcM 
the  dircaiun  in  which  wc  have  to  looii  for  the  explanation  of  what 
doet^  firttxight  ikciti  strange.  We  ar«  lotd  that  in  Ihc  process 
of  our  own  evolution  there  are  fust  three  Iciogdoms  of  maicef 
imperceptible  to  out  bodily  »enK»,  then  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
inimal,  and  so  up  to  man :  and  fmm  him  ut>w;ird$  agaitt.  No 
it  has  perhaps  not  hcen  nude  Mifficicntly  clear  that  ail  ttWM 
inferior  kingdoms  are,  lo  a  vtrrr  conuderablc  ectciit,  dependent 
upon  us  for  their  advance.  Wc  think  a  vast  number  of  thoughts 
— entertain  a  vast  number  of  desir<;s — in  themselves  indilTcrent  o« 
even  injurious  to  our  own  development,  hut  all  these,  good  and 
bad  alike  (conwdered  from  our  point  of  view),  arc  movcmcnu 
bj-  whii^h  the  appropriate  elemental  essence  is  stirred  and  its 
development  advanced,,  ^^'c  hare  been  informod  indeed  that  thh 
is  true  to  so  large  an  extent  as  to  form  a  real  dnngci  to  us ;  the 
blind  "ulemental"  within  us  becoming  an  actual  tempter  to 
actions  which  arc  good  for  it,  but  not  for  us.  Nor  <locs  this  action 
cease  when  we  come  down  to  the  physical  world.  We  are  taught 
that  the  physical  atom  itself  is  in  process  of  evolution  and  need* 
{ao  to  spcalc^  ensoutint;  ;  that  it  has  to  Icftm  new  and  higher 
combinaiions — to  form  new  and  more  complicated  "dements  "  u 
(he  chcmiei  calls  them.  So  with  (he  atoms  which  form  part  of  all 
living  beings;  all  have  lo  make  tlieir  own  advance,  and  this  b 
done  by  their  becoming  successively  portion*  of  ever  higher 
organiRntions.  Hence  there  is  in  reality,  no  action  in  the  world 
which  docs  not  give  to  tomeihing  in  next  step  upwards.  A3  each 
being  in  its  turn  breaks  up  the  forms  beneath  it,  it  is  no  blind 
"  dc:ttruciion  of  life,"  as  we  arc  apt  lo  call  it,  but  the  only  way 
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ibeir  elements  can  be  raised  to  iheir  higher  life,  and 
to  rise  in  the  scale.  "That  which  thou  sovest  cannot 
l>c  quickened  except  it  die "  iii  the  univemi  rule ;  nnd  the 
physical  life-system  is  not  without  its  covntcrpait  in  the  moral  and 
puliticnl  world.  Thai  matter  .ihould  coifc  to  he  orgnniNcd  in  w> 
high  a  type  as  "  spermatozoa  andora  "  is  in  itself,  without  atiyiAing 
followin);  fr<mi  tt,  *  vKTj  considerable  progress.  It  is  ii\ie  (hat 
if  nothin;;  follows,  the  matter  fills  back  to  the  lower  type,  but  wc 
were  not  loiig  ago  assured  thai  tven  then  the  advance  is  only 
rendered  latent,  as  it  were ;  it  is  much  easier  xo  renew  it  than  it 
was  at  first  lo  cause  it. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  "  prodigality  of  Nature  ■*  has  its  own  ends 
to  serve.  In  referring  lo  human  reincarnaiion  we  turn  to  f|uile 
annlhei  Kt  of  consider3tir>n&.  \S'c  arc  not  now  dealing  with  a 
practically  iin1itiiiti.-d  Nnturv,  but  with  a  certain  fixed  and  deter- 
mined nuraber  of  entities,  who,  living  habitually  on  another  plane 
of  cjcislctictf,  find  it  needful  at  lon^  iniervAlK  and  for  very  short 
periods  to  "  manifest  "  thfttiseives  in  the  phyKical  world.  It  is 
evidently  coni-cnieiil  that  the  normal  course  of  nature  should 
furnish  them  with  the  means  of  so  doing,  when  required  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  of  "lost  oppurtumtit^s,"  when  these  are 
m)f  retiuifcd.  Even  at  our  present  ataf(e,  men  and  women  mc 
not  earth-dwellers,  oiitinually  pressing  to  get  ba<:k,  if  by  what 
we  call  "death  "  temporarily  removed;  and  complaining  of  "lost 

<poituniti*?s"  each  time  what  ratghl  have  been  a  body  for  one 
iheni  fails  to  come  lo  pcrfiriiion.  When,  in  the  words  of  the 
question,  pos?nblc  human  forms  fail  to  come  into  being,  the  reason 
is  simply  that  at  iliai  moment  there  is  no  F,gn  rcquirinf  such  a< 
body,  and  hvnce  the  preparation  for  one  is  utilised  by  Nature  in 
her  ordinary  way,  as  so  much  raw  materia  for  other  new  forms. 
Tliis  may  happen,  as  wc  are  taught,  not  only  to  single  forms  but 
to  whole  races  of  maiiltind.  As  they  fall  liehind  the  needs  of  the 
ever-.idvancing  humanity,  the  Egoi  decline  to  utilise  txHiies  so 
inefficient  for  llieir  |>urp»se  ;  and  the  prodigality  of  Nature  at  least 
prerenis  their  being  forced  into  unsuitable  bodict,  by  abundantly 
providing  for  their  choice,  or  rather  for  thai  of  tlie  Lords  of  Karma 
who  make  it  for  them.  Thus  the  relics  of  worn-uut  lace.s  whtdi 
we  call  "  savages"  arc  dying  out,  and  not  savages  only  Many  of- 
ihe  highest  names  and  what  are  mistakenly  called  the  highest 
amities  have  died  out  in  our  own  country,  as  in  others  during 
past  centuo'-       1*0   say  that  this  ia  simply  because 
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memben  have  deliberately  set  ihemselTOS  to  make  their  oftpriag 
such  OS  tio'liumau  Ego,  even  the  vcfy  lowest,  cftuld  pffy«ihly  Ipt 
in.  may  sound  somewhat  stalling,  but  is  trae,, 

B.  K.. — This  question,  so  br  as  the  essential  idea  is  conoemed, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  ver^plain  and  simple  one,  since  il  iantm 
one  or  those  fundamental  truths  in  itt  oiott  obvious  and  itriliing 
form  which  ought  to  be  thoroughly  hmiliar  to  every  student  of 
Theosophy. 

In  the  working  out  of  dcUtls  no  doubt  difficulties  will  be  met 
with;  but  in  its  broad  outline  the  conception  in  question  is  a> 
umplc,  and  on  a  little  reflection  so  obvious,  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  difficult)'  in  grasping  it. 

This  conception  is  the  oft-repeated  and  frequently-elabonied 
distinction  between  Life  and  Form,  u  distinction  which  forma  attf. 
of  the  key-notes  of  the  Biagavad  Gi/d.  as  indeed  of  all  lh«  great 
scriptures  of  ihc  world,  l-'omis  are  ever  changing,  being  built  up, 
destroyed,  and  re-shaped  incesftontly.  Ufe  alone  is  eternal,  con- 
tinuous, unbroken. 

In  evolution,  it  is  triic,  wc  seem  to  deal  mainly  with   the  cmlo 
tion  of  Form,  or  rather,  to  speak  accuniely,  with  the  ladder  or 
succession  of  forms  in  which  the  evolving  life  cx)>resses  ttself, 
gains  fuller  tinfoldment  and  a  more  perfect  expression  and 
tion  of  the  innumerable  pos&ibiliii»  which  arc  latent  therein, 
in  truth  and  accuracy,  il  i^  the  Life  which  evolves — not  the  Fotitl 
Kor  the  form&  arc  not.  strictly  speaking,  continuous,  but  successive 

In  other  words  a  wolf,  ^uy,  does  not  cvo\m  into  a  dog  ;  thai  is. 
no  single  wolf  fonn  passes  through  a  series  of  changes  and  becomes 
a  dog  form.  But  it  wc  arrange  all  the  various  woIf-likc  and  doc- 
like  formit  in  ordered  sequence,  we  find  a  series  of  small  and 
gradual  changes  by  which  the  t>'pical  wolf-form  is  linkt-d  to  the 
typical  dtig-form.  But  it  is  not,  in  sificlne&^  the  fomt  which  hu 
"  evolved,"  it  is  tlic  Life  wliich  finds  expression  ihrotigh  these  forms 
which  as  it  croh-es  causes  thete  gradual  changes,  and  gives  lu  in 
the  series  of  its  expressions  on  the  physical  plane  a  history  of  what 
has  been  going  on  in  the,  to  us,  impcrci:pliblc  Life  itself. 

It  it  the  Life,  therefore,  which  is  of  paramount  importance,  the 
forms  being  merely  its  exprecskm  and  the  instruments  by  meant 
of  which  ib  unfoldmcnt  arid  evolution  arc  carried  on.  Hence  (he 
importance  of  the  forms  is  merely  as  a  means  to  an  er>d,  nnd  they 
exist  only  for  the  sake  of  the  crolving  Life,  'rhetefore,  too^  it 
follows  that  the  moment  a  form  hat  ceased  to  assist  and  furthet 
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iJk  evolution  or  the  Lire  manifesting  through  it,  the  sooner  it  is 
broken  up  xnd  the  Life  set  froc  In  find  anolhcf  «-Ghiclc  ibc  bcKer, 
Tor  such  destruction  and  breaking  up  of  form  means  2  hasiening 
and  quickening  of  the  cviiiution  of  the  Life. 

We  are  ever  making  the  miiitake  of  clinging  to  the  forin  and 
attaching  supreme  imponancc  to  its  preservation,  and  this  mistake 
is  one  of  the  gnat  dccncnts  in  the  "illusion"  with  which  our 
Ufe  on  this  plane  is  so  densely  enveloped.  Even  Aijuna  in  the 
Gitd  falls  under  it,  and  so  alnio»i  insurmounubte  is  it  for  most 
men,  tlm  few  indeed  realise  the  truth  of  Shri  Kruhna's  declaration 
that  the  Life  dies  not  nor  is  it  born,  it  slays  not  nor  can  it  ever 
be  slain. 

The  "struggle  for  cxistentx"  therefore  tn  Nature  and  all  tbe 
ruthless  destruction  to  which  the  question  alludes  beloi^s  wholly 
to  iht;  Form  stdu  of  the  evolutionary  process.  The  Lif<:  goes  on 
its  evolving  way  untouched  by  it  all,  and  its  tenors  and  its  ruth- 
letsneiu  are  euch  only  for  those  who  cannot  even  mentally  pierce 
below  the  veil  of  Form  and  realise  that  it  is  the  Ufc  and  not  the 
l'"otm  which  is  the  eternal  reality.  We  may  consider  the  same 
fundamental  principle  in  another  x<>pect — ^that  of  production. 
Ova  and  Rcniis  arc  but  as  it  were  the  points  in  our  physical  world 
nt  whidi  tlic  evolving  Life,  ever  seeking  expression,  impinges  on 
physical  mat'ter. 

Regarded  in  themsehei  they  are  the  centres  in  which  various 
grades  of  life  are  at  work.  The  evolution  of  these  relatiTOly  low 
grades  of  lifi:  gocx  on  whettier  or  not  the  ovum  is  impregnated  by 
the  spermatodioon  or  not.  Similarly  the  higher  orders  of  life 
wliicli  come  into  play,  when  impr^nation  takes  place,  each  gain 
something  in  unfoldment  whether  or  not  the  impregnated  ovum 
develops  into  a  living  form  or  not.  With  each  step  in  the 
development  of  the  complex  form,  higher  and  higher  kinds  of  life 
find  a  vehicle  for  their  own  further  unfoldment,  until — say  in  the 
case  of  man —when  the  infant  body  is  sufficiently  perfected,  all 
these  lower  kinds  of  life  become  the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
the  human  Ego.  There  is  no  real  waste  m  nature,  whether  or  no 
a  given  form  becomes  the  vehicle  for  tlie  highest  kinds  of  life  or 
not.  And  indeed  we  may  do  well  to  realise  that  even  in  adidti 
men  and  women  of  our  onu  days  in  Europe,  bui  a  small  fraction  1 
the  really  h^cr  orders  of  emotional  intellectual  and  spiritual  life 
can  find  expression.  We  must  remember,  too,  constantly,  that  tbe 
t.ogos  looks  with  equal  love  upon  every  grade  and  order  of  life 
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Sit.  B.  Kxa^akf  in  Zm«^  (wL  »ra-  p.   53).  ^^aci,  j,  iMj 
had  m  oqr  uaoi  as  i  wrote.    The  -**»TnTal  essence  of -I 

body  miHiet  far  its  dtwtioptui  imtmtiam — cfae 
god  die  more  fnqaaaiy  nconing  the  better.     What  I 
vattj  be  tt  ipnie  ludiiKif iir  be  tts  pm>uae  ^   pleaawit  or 
righi  or  «rroc%  are  idos  enttr^  beyotsd  its  t«ach. 
happens  (»  it  doe  mone  or  kss  with  as  ail)  that  ii  cowmal 
persuade  a  pan  of  the  tunas  to  leave  its  own  dcvdopwnO 
bclp  Utopia  aiore  and  Krooeer  sensuiDas.  thoe  rcndtt  l») 
ay)  an  actual  temptet— tbe  wj  thing  arrnboiised  in  the  iDoW 
mfth  or  ihe  snake  in  Paradise.     For  it  b  the  business  oT 
to  transcend  the  kncrwledge  of  good  and  cril,  as  the  dene-M 
feeli  them  ;  it  is  as  Irae  for  the  miod  dow  as  when  Gcnr^i 
written,  that  "  in  the  day  /Am  catcst  ihcrcuf  thou  shall  tmely  a»i 
And  as.  day  by  day.  we  suffer  oui  mind  to  be  more  iocamol* 
eniangicd  in  the  meshes  of  the  lower  nature  which  mtul  die  «9 
the  body,  vainly  dreamit^  wc  can  take  the  pleasure  of  tfic  bs* 
and  yet  keep  the  life  of  the  soul,  there  comes  once  mw*  i* 
tempter's  roocking  voice.    "  Vo—jWA  God  said  .  ,  .?"sii«l»t. 
like  Eve,  look  upon  the  sense-world  and  see  that  it  ^  ddicltffillB 
the  eye  and  good  to  the  taste,  and  ...  we  ct/y  do  it !  ^ 
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what  txfeif  can  one  give  earnesl  su^^rt  to  Xhtoiiffkv  hfj^rt 
bti&minx  d^matiel  In  alher  teordt :  Can  oiu  who  JhuTWf 
Iht  vtrity  oj,  say,  rtiNtamation^  teat  A  fAc  samt  as  ThttAT 

A.  A.  W.—'Vhe  question  as  it  stands  b  an  illusmtkMi  o(  (he 
wdi  known  fuel  thai  the  American  and  Rnglish  an;  languages 
which,  though  closely  allied,  arc  fundamenlalty  dilTerenl,  and  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  American 
tongue  ii  sufficient  to  enable  me  correctly  to  translate  it.  I  should 
be  inclined  to  answer  that  the  qiierisl's  best  Kiipj>on  to  Thfwsuph^ 
will  be  given  bcforu  tie  has  the  misroctunc  to  beconte  dogmatic, 
and  that  I  hope  he  will  succeed  in  avoiding  that  fate  attogeltier. 
But  this  cannot  tic  his  real  meaning.  I  fancy  that  what  he  has  in 
his  mind  must  be  the  difficulty  we  all  (if  us  havL-  often  felt  in 
dealing  with  othere.  We  have  convinced  ourselves  of  the  tnith  of 
rcincarnation^so  completely  as  to  be  able  to  sajr,  as  he  says,  tlut 
we  ifu>w  iti  verity :  whilst  yet  we  are  conscious  that  the  procen 
has  hecfi  a  long  one — one  which  no  short  form  of  words  or 
argumenU  can  convey  to  anyone  else.  We  caniioi  give  a  brief  and 
overwhelming  dtmaastration  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a  proposition  in 
Euclid  \  and  yd  we  feel  iliat  this  is  what  will  be  demanded  of  us 
if  we  undertake  to  teach  it. 

Well,  a  careful  study  of  such  books  as  Itir  httlc  treatise  on 
fcincamation  in  our  series  of  theosophical  Manuab,  or  any  of  our 
larger  works,  will  ihow  the  qoemt  that  there  is  a  much  closer 
approximation  to  actual  pr^ofoi  ccincarnaiion  than  he  is  |xrhap% 
VHJXK  of.    But  he  must  reniembei  that  there  are  but cumparativ^y 
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few  to  wliom  thes«  evidences  ai>pcail ;  he  must  be  prepared  I 
teach,  witli  full  cooviciion  that  most  of  those  to  whom  he  speaks 
will  call  it  nonsense.  And  I  think  he  mil  6nd  it  wisest  not 
promiscuously  to  "cast  his  pearls  before  swine"  ;  and  to  speali 
only  to  thoae  who  viisA  to  learn.  The  Wisdom  is  not  a  "Go^iel 
to  be  forced  on  the  world  at  large  "  in  season  and  out  of  Beason^ 
but  a  help  (or  those  who  arc  sufliciently  advanced  in  their  evolotian 
to  need  something  more  than  the  popular  religions  and  phil- 
osophies con  give  them.  And  n  truth  forcud  preoiaturcl^  on  a 
mind  not  ready  for  it  is  often  more  mischierous  than  many 
an  error. 

G.  R.  S.  M- — I  have  of  late  written  so  much  on  this  sub]<ct 
in  7'Ar  Theosofhi^al  Revietn  that  t  somewhat  fear  my  readers  wiQ 
become  restive  and  desire  me  to  remove  my  ever-twanging 
stringed  harp  far  from  (hcii  neighbourhood.    Certainly  "  one  who 
knows"  \:xn  tcacli  wimt  he  knovrs  as  knowledge.      But  that  is  not 
precisely  the  question  that  has  troubled  our  philosophic  calm. 
Those   "who  know  the  verity,   aay,   of  rt^incamation  '*    in    the 
Theosopliical  Society  can  be  reckoned  almost  on   the  Fingers  of 
one  hand.     "Knowing,"  in  this  case,  is  not  "believing";  it  is  not 
" feeling  sure  "  ;  it  ts  nol  "  being  oonvinced  of  tlie  truth  of";  but 
it  is  the  detinite  possession  of  an  extended  consciouKness  exeieif- 
able  at  will.     These  have  every  right,  nay  it  i»  their  dut)',   to  state 
what  they  know,  what  is  a  permanent  fact  of  consciousness  for 
them,  as  a  definite  truth  of  tlieir  cosmos.    But,  in  my  opinion,  all 
others  who  do  so  arc  not  strictly  honest  either  with  themselves  or 
others.     Moreover,  they  do  Theosophy  no  good.     Theosophy  is 
wisdom ;  and  if  a   man  only   bcUevcs  a  thing,  or   feels   a   sure 
confidence  in  a  hj-pothesis,  or  relies  on  the  bonAfidts  of  nthen  for 
his  faith  in  a  theory,  then  he  is  unwise  lo  cry  aloud  :  "  This  is 
the   truth,''  when   the  actual  faO    he   desires  to  convey   is :  "  I 
believe";  "  1  am  quite  satisfied  that " ;  "ThLs  theory-  really  does 
explain  the   fact»."    The  very  refraining  from  dogmatism  is  the 
essence  of  giving  "earnest  support "  to  Theosophy  in   the   lieat 
meaning  of  that  transocrndent  ideal.     Let  me  repeat  it  once  more, 
though  ]  may  sicken  some  by  the  reiter^ttion  :   Theosi^hy  is  not 
the  statements  of  H.  P.  Blavalsky,  of  Annie  Bcsant,  of  C  W. 
I.«a4!l>eatef,    of  A.  P.  Sinnett,  and  the   re^i,  ii  is  not  even  the 
doctrines  of  karma  and  reincarnation  and  such  Ukc,  even  ihoi^b 
such  statements  and  sucli  doctrines  may  be  true.     Thvo&ophy  b 
realised  in  the  saying  or  Ilimking  or  doing  of  the  right  thing  at  the 
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right  time  tn  the  right  place,  and  is  known  only  in  the  unwearying 
attempt  at  this  self-purification.  Vou  may  reassert  the  assertions 
of  others  with  all  intensity,  but  so  at  best  you  will  be  nothing  but 
a  loud-screaming  parrot,  and  the  "  men  "  who  hear  you  will  stop 
their  ears  to  escape  deafness.  The  voice  of  truth  is  a  "  still  small 
voice,"  and  has  no  need  of  formal  dogmas. 
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Question  317. 

tj  Iht  human  monad  was  aff-wise  and  all-good  in  starting  im  its 
fyng^  jmrney  f/iraugh  matter,  why  was  it  nreessary  far  il  la 
ex/frtfrtM  s<*rroti'  and  suffering  for  milismt  af  agts  flml  il 
might  rtturn  to  its  sourctt    (190:') 

C.  W.  L, — We  must  remrmb«r  thai  when  whac  is  hero  called 
the  human  monad  camo  forth  from  the  divine,  it  wat  not  a  monad 
at  all — ^till  \vsi  an  all-nisc  and  all-good  one.  There  was  no 
lorl  of  tndividualisation  in  it — it  was  simply  a  riass  of  monadic 
essence.  The  difference  between  its  condition  when  jssuias 
foflh  and  when  rciurnin};  is  exacity  like  that  between  a  erut 
mass  of  shining  nebulous  niatirr  and  the  eolar  sy.4tem  whidi  a 
e\'emualty  formed  out  of  it.  Thu  nebula  is  beautiful,  no  doub^ 
but  v£igu<:  and  useless ;  the  sun  furmcd  from  it  bjr  slow  evolution 
pours  life  and  heat  and  li^hi  upon  many  worlds  and 
their  cTuluttonii. 

Or  we  ma/  take  another  analogy.  Tbe  human  body  is  com- 
posed of  countless  millions  of  tiny  particles,  artd  some  of  them 
are  consuncly  bcin^  thrown  off  from  it.  Suppose  that  it  were 
pussibic  Tuf  each  of  ttieae  particles  to  go  throi^b  some  kind  of 
evolution  by  means  of  which  it  would  in  lime  become  a  biunan 
being,  we  should  not  say  ttiat  because  it  had  been  in  a  certato 
sense  human  at  the  beginning  of  tliat  evolution,  it  badi  thcrefoi^ 
not  gained  anything  when  it  readied  the  end.  The  essence 
comes  forth  as  a  mere  outpouring  of  force,  even  though  ii  be 
divine  force;  it  returns  in  the  fcnn  of  thousands  of  milliotu 
Df  mif^ly  adepts,  each  capable  of  himself  developing  into 
a  Logos. 
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Besides,  we  should  remember  that  it  is  not  massary  for  any 
entity  10  experience  sorrow  or  suffering:  that  comes  only  when 
he  breaks  the  divine  laws,  aiid  consequently  it  is"  invariably  his 
own  doing.  \i  he  will  always  obey  the  law,  his  evolution  will 
take  place  much  more  rapidly  and  without  any  suffering. 
Reference  is  made  lo  thb  subject  in  the  little  book  on  7*41; 
Chratian  CrrtJ,  so  that  1  need  not  rqieat  wliat  I  hare  there 
said,  but  wiU  refer  the  questioner  to  that  wurL 


Question  318. 

/f  the  Pint  Cause  is  omnifhttott,  a/l-wist  and  al/'geod,  wAy  is  ma 
the  Being  Mtna  Him  and  immediattly  tUrivtd  from  Jtim  aJl- 
tvist  and  all-good,  and  fi>  on  down  tfU  whaU  eAain,  to  tht  ££fi  t 
if  there  it  no  "tvil"  in  the  whole,  Ihtrt  ear*  Oe  none  in  tAt 
part-     (1901.) 

A.  A.  W.— In  this  case  there  is  no  need  lo  go  so  high  as  the 
Causeless  Cause.  Tltc  Logos  whose  thought  contains  the  whole 
or  our  universe  from  in  first  inception  to  itx  (inal  consunimation 
sees  thus  post,  present,  and  future  in  one  eternal  Kow;  all  that 
on  out  pl^e  ix  Becoming  as  pure  ISxutcnce.  He  13  the  Being 
usually  thought  of  and  by  Christians  called  God,  and  to  His 
vision  tltcre  i-i  no  evil,  either  in  tl»e  whole  or  its  pam.  There 
is  nolhiog  new  in  this  statement ;  1  could  give  endless  quoutions 
frum  Chn^tian  writers  tu  this  effect,  lie,  and  ilc  anly,  knows 
His  own  plan  for  our  evolution,  and  me^  ii  even  now  finally 
worked  out  tu  its  full  completion,  as  it  u-ill  be  at  the  end  of 
tlic  iMtllion^t  of  years  of  otir  time,  which  10  Hicn  "  arc  one  day." 
The  whole  life  of  the  univeise  is  His  life,  and  nothing  can,  in  the 
end,  go  any  way  but  as  He  has  ordained  i'tom  the  beginning. 
What  W4  call  the  struggle  bctwcco  good  and  evil  is  limply  ihc 
meeting  uf  tbc  opposing  forces  by  which  that  evolution  is 
cariicd  out,  and  wit,hout  which  progress  is  impoftsibk-.  Kor  us 
the  "eviP  of  modem  Christian  tlieology.  which  successfully  opposes 
tiod  and  draws  souls  tu  uatcrnal  destruction,  docs  not  oxi»l,  never 
has  existed,  never  wiU,  and  wc  must  leave  ihooc  who  believe  in 
it  to  discover  its  origin.  We  say,  as  a  Christian  saint  has  sxid, 
"  He  has  all  power,  all  wisdom,  and  all  love — how  then  ain 
anything  be  amiss?" 

iivil,  OS  fain  und  terrow,  is  another  matter  aliogeiliei^ 
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is  the  only  means  by  which  the  dawning  coruoousness    of  the ' 
undeveloped  humanity  can  be  stirred  to  growtb.     We    bave  to 
learn  by  pain  because  we  are  ytt  children,  arvd  th«  higher  motitcf 
da  not  jret  touch  us ;  wben  wc  arc  grotrn  up,  it  wilt  be  to  u«  but 
a  lAild'^  trouble,  matter  only  Tor  a  careless  smile  or  u  passing  figb 
over  the  recollection.     And  even  now  (if  rightly    viewed),  pain, 
injusiice,  sonow  and  the  rest  are  mere  passing  incidents  in  ihe 
growth  of  the  true  Self,  matters  of  the  lower  mental  and  iihysical 
planes,  which  pas«,  with  the  lire  of  iht-  physical  body.     The  tnie 
Self,  even  now,  lives  bcycnd  ihcni  and  touches  them  only  by  the 
generosities  they  draw  forth  nnd  the  increase  of  life  it    recetvu 
by  tbem.     As  pain  and  sorrow  they  da  imt  touch   us   at  all— 
only  as  help  on  our  own  way,  pressing  us  fornraiil  in  the  cvojutioa 
for  which  alone  we  letum  time  after  lime  to  life.     Some  of  u& 
are  not  for,  even  now,  from  the  time  when  all  sense  of  pain  shall 
be  utterly  transcended,  and  their  lessons  learned  by  love  atonei] 
so  tremulously  and  sensitively  alive  to  the  higher    Will    r^tly' 
called  (jod'»  Will,  thai  tlicy  answer   to  it   without    the    faintest 
jar  in  their  music  c:au:«cd  by  the  hmitations  which   mean  pain ; 
God  and  man  in  fulknl  harmony  of  jay  and  bliss.     And  to  thts, 
some  time  in  the  Kalpas,  shall  we  all  come  I 


Question  319. 

j*w  fAe  idtas  of  "AfAyii"  and  " BraAman."  tn  '* niuHon"   and 
"  Reati^,"  Hi hf ftmnd among  the  CretAst     (1S96.) 

(>.  K.  S.  M. — ^The  following  qtwtation  from  Plutarch's  MoroHm 
gives  a  complete  anawcr  to  the  above  qiKittion.  Of  ootirse 
thousands  of  other  passages  could  be  adduced,  but  from  one  we 
can  learn  the  nature  of  all  The  f|uoiation  is  from  g  xviii.-xx.  of 
Plutarch's  iieatise, "  On  the  E  at  Driphi,"  and  to  save  time  I  have 
employed  C.  W.  King's  uanslation  (pp.  iQo-iftjX  i'^  Bohn's 
Classical  Library: 

"  For  we  mir«elve«  have  in  reality  no  pajl  in  existence  ;  for  all 
mortal  nature  being  in  a  state  between  birth  ar>d  dissolution, 
presents  no  tnon;  thuri  an  illusion,  and  a  semblance,  shapctesa  and 
unliable  of  i(:«:ir,  and  if  you  will  closely  apply  your  thoagbi,  nut 
of  the  wish  to  sdte  hold  of  the  idea,  juM  as  th<-  too  ittmr^;  grasping 
at  water  when  it  is  pressed  together  and  condensed,  loses  it,  for 
it  slips  through  your  Angers,  in  the  same  way  Reasors  in  pursuing 
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nfler  the  apptiirantti,  go  exlTemely  clear  as  th«y  look,  of  each  one 
of  the  conditions  of  life  as  ihcy  [uu  along,  misKS  its  aim ;  im. 
pilling  on  the  one  side  against  its  coming  >nto  existence,  on  the 
other  a){Bin&t  its  going  out;  wiUiout  cvtrr  laying  hold  upon  it  as  a 
perraancet  thir^,  or  as  being  tn  nslity  »  |>uwer.  It  is  not 
poiisibtc,  according  to  Hencliius,  to  step  into  the  same  rircr 
twice;  neither  is  it  to  lay  hold  of  n>oftal  life  twice,  in  tltc  same 
condition ;  but  by  reason  of  the  suddenness  and  speed  of  its 
mutation,  it  di^pcrtcs  and  a^in  bitngs  together,  or,  rather,  neither 
Again  not  a/lerstiar^t,  but  at  tKie  and  the  same  time  it  subxiitaand 
it  ooroes  to  an  end ;  il  approaches  and  it  departs,  therefore  It 
never  ripeiut  that  of  it  irhicb  is  born  int4>  aciiuil  being,  by  reason 
tliat  Birth  doth  never  ceav  nor  stand  sijll,  but  Iraasfifrms :  and 
out  or  the  Kcd  makes  the  euibrjru,  then  the  child,  then  the  youth, 
young  man,  full-grown  man,  elderly  mart,  old  man— oblit«rating 
the  former  grovih^  and  ages  by  those  growing  up  over  them. 
But  wc  ridiculously  fear  «ne  death,  although  wc  have  already  died, 
and  are  still  dying,  so  many ;  for  not  only,  a&  Heraclitus  says. 
'  When  Arc  dies  is  the  buth  of  air,  and  when  air  dies  is  the  bJith 
of  water';  but  still  more  plainly  may  )'ou  see  it  from  oiuselves; 
the  full-grown  man  perishes  when  ilie  old  man  la  produced,  thi: 
youth  bad  before  perished  into  the  full-grown  man,  and  the  child 
into  the  youth,  ortd  the  infant  into  the  child  ;  and  the  *  yesterday ' 
has  died  into  the  'lo-day';  and  the  'to-day'  is  dying  inio  ilu; 
'to-morrow';  and  no  one  remains,  nor  b  out.  but  ue  gruw  up 
many  around  one  appearance  and  common  model,  whilst  matter 
revolves  arotmd  and  slips  away.  Elxc  how  is  it,  if  we  remain  the 
nme,  tliat  we  take  pleasure  in  some  things  new,  in  diffcreitl 
\.\Kn^i  i)f/ort  t  we  love  ixjairary  obicctx,  we  admire  and  lind  fault 
with  ilion,  «e  use  other  words,  feci  other  passions ;  not  having 
cither  appearance  figure^  nor  disposition  the  same  as  before? 
To  be  in  dinetent  suie$,  wiihoui  a  change,  is  not  a  po«sibl(;  thing, 
and  he  that  is  {handed  is  not  ibe  Mmt  person  ;  but  if  he  is  not 
the  same,  he  does  not  exist  .  .  .  this  very  thing  (the  change) 
be  changes — growing  one  different  ]>cr»on  out  of  another ;  but 
senite,  through  ignorance  of  reality,  falsely  pronounces  that  what 
appears  txisti. 

"What,  then,  is  really  exiKting?  The  answer  is,  the  eleraal, 
unborn,  undecaying,  to  which  no  length  of  time  hrings  about  a 
change ;  for  time  is  a  thing  movable  and  making  move,  making 
ita  a[q>eaTanoe  cunjointly  with  matter;   leaking  and  not  heading 
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water,  as  it  were,  a  vessel  full  of  decay  and  growth  ;  for  is  not 
piedicat«  'After'  and  ■  Befoi*,'  'Future'  and  *  Past,' of  itself  i 
adinowledgment  of  non-existence?    For  to  say  iliat  what  hu  not] 
yet  been,  ot  what  hu  ceased  from  being,  is  in  being,  how  siUrj 
and  ab&urd  !     For  in  this  way  ospectiUy  do  nc  apply  the  notion 
of  tim^  and  [iiedicate  the  lams  'Instant'  and  'Present'  and 
*  Now  *  .  .  .  thus,   in   turn.   Reason   distributes  too   much,    di»-  ^ 
solves  and  destroys.     For  it  (Time)  is  diverted,  like  a  ray  of  light,  ■ 
into   the   Future  and   the   Past,  necessarily  separated,   vr\wn  we 
attempt  to  see  it.     And  if  the  n.-itur(;  that  iit  measured   is  in  the 
same  condition  as  that  which  measures  it,  nothing    is  dtba 
stable  or  existing,  but  all  things  arc  dther  being  born  or  perishing, 
accnrding    tn   their   distribution   with   nrspect   to  titnc.      Conse- 
quently, it  is  not  allowable  so  much  as  to  say  of  Being  chat  'it  J 
was,' or  that  'it  Hi'il]  be*;  fur  all  these  modes  are  tenses,  tiaasi-  ™ 
tions,  and  interchanges  of  the  thing  fonned  by  nature,  never  lo 
stand  «til)  in  existenee. 

"  But  the  god  is,  we  must  declare,  luid  it  with  reference  to  no 
time,  but  with  reference  lo  the  eternal,  the  immovable,  timeless, 
and  indeclinable,  that  which  there  is  nothing  before,  nor  after,  nor 
roore^  nor  past,  nor  older,  ni>i  yciunger,  but  He  bdng  Oitf  with 
the  one  '  Now,'  hnth  Ailed  up  the  '  Erer';  and  that  which  realty 
is,  alone  is  with  reference  lo  Him  ;  neitJier  bom,  nor  about  lo  fc, 
nor  growing,  nor  to  have  an  end.  In  this  way,  therefore,  ought 
wc,  when  worshipping,  to  salute  Him,  and  to  address  Him,  or 
CTiin,  truly,  as  some  of  the  ancivnts  did,  *  Tbou  art  One  ! '  For 
the  Doily  is  not  severaJ,  as  each  one  of  us  is,  made  up  out  of  an 
infinite  number  of  difTerent  things  in  conditions  of  existence — •  ■ 
motley  ass«mbliige  of  articles  of  all  sons  »nd  gleanings,  ...  V 
But  the  One  is  single  and  pure,  for  the  mixing  of  one  thing  with 
another  constituteK  polluiion ;  as  Homer  somewhere  calls  ivory 
lunwd  purple  with  a  dye  '  polUited.'  and  dycis  call  tlie  running 
together  of  colour*  'being  *poilt,'  and  such  mixture  they  term 
'corruption.'  Hence  to  be  one  and  always  unmixed  belongs  to 
the  Immortnl  and  the  Pure." 


QUICSTIOK  3»o. 


In  Notes  on  "  Nin-loa,"  fy  G.  Jl.  S.  Mead,  this  stttttfue  aff/^ars  ; 
"  Universes,   Systems,   Piaxels,   Globes,   and  ike  rest  are  ali 
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within  "ur  mtm  Maturt,  all  eontaitfd  in  u  s."     /  shuulti  h  glud 
to  have  an  exptanatiou  oj  this.    09°^) 

G.  R.  S.  M.— "The  Kingdom  of  (Jofi  i*  wilhin  you."  Thij 
Kingdom  is  ihc  ideal  rtcmal  univcrsp,  the  thought  of  the  Logos. 
It  is  a  state  out  of  lime  and  sjuce,  .ind  ihRirfore  it  now  and 
wilhin,  ff  we  can  use  such  lertns  of  time  to  express  realities  thai 
transcend  \\.  There  is  Only  one  Reality,  ilie  old  boolcs  teach — 
Brahman,  the  secundicss,  thi-  Logos,  the  One  and  Only  one. 
The  "many "arc  but  pariial  reflections  in  time  and  space  of  the 
One.  "  In  him  we  Uv«  and  move  and  have  our  bdng  "  ;  and  not 
only  we,  but  all  glob<s,  |ilanels,  systems,  and  universes.  "  That 
art  thou,"  again  says  .-mother  great  logion  of  the  Wisdom.  There- 
fore all  wnivenies,  syitems,  planets  and  globes  are  wilhin  w,  if  we 
could  but  realise  U,  for  our  ultimate  goal  in  time  and  space  is  to 
become  one  wirh  the  Father.  This  stupendous  conception  lay  at 
the  back  of  one  mode  of  yoga — perhaps  the  most  dtfRcult — in  the 
ancient  world.  It  wan  the  method  of  ccsiasis  of  Ploiinus  and 
those  of  the  great  revi\-al  of  the  Wisdom-tradition  called 
Meo-platonism.  The  "  philosopher  "  of  that  school  strove  by  every 
neans  in  his  power  to  think  himseif  the  universe:  that  is  to  say, 
to  think  into  his  aura  the  type  of  the  ideal  world,  with  ita  har- 
monies and  powers,  its  beauties  and  virtues,  its  spheres  and 
energies ;  and  then,  having  prepared  a  lemple  fit  for  the  God, 
having  made  himself  like  unto  the  great  cosmos  or  order,  oat 
of  his  previous  ciiaotic  or  disordered  state — and  thus  having 
placed  himself  in  "  sympathetic  vibration  "  with  the  "  whole  " — the 
body  of  the  He.av*nly  Man — he  prayed  for  the  God,  the  I^ogott,  to 
descend  into  Ihc  slirinc.    This  was  eoilasy. 

QuBKTiON  391. 

\Vt  my  that  mailer  is  unreal  qh  aa^unt  of  itt  ever^hangimg  ffhasts 
^^^  an  J  formi,    Iml  are  not  their  very  changes  ailriimtes  of  lift, 

^^F         cvidena  ofrtality  T    { 1S95.) 


A.  B.— MaLun  is  "unreal* 
an  expresrion  of  the  One  Esel 
considered  in  Itself;  but  ew 
plane  in  relation  to  that  plar 
and  the  one  is  as  real  as  Dv 


'cr>'thini;  is  unreal  which  i» 

'  •]:.  1  'h'-One  Existence 

iKc       *toon  its  own 

■Trial  ire*. 

ions  in 
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Space  and  Time  of  the  One  Enstence,  lb  two  luanifcsied  aspca 
during   a    Manwuilaia.     The  attribute*  of  matter  shown  oo  4nj 
pUuie  are  unreal  to  entitic^s  functioning  on  a  higher  plane,  becatuc 
these  attributes  aic  the  relations  between  matter  and  the  recipients 
of  impressions  from  ir— the   "contacts  of  matter."     Thus  the 
"solidity "of  a  material  object  on  this  plane  is   rcaJ  et>uugh  (or 
other  material  objects  of  simili^r  destiny;  one  cannot   be  [kasHd     , 
through  ihc  other  in  an  ordirnr)-  nay ;  but  to  a  person  in  an  astrajl 
body  iKc  solidily  is  quite  an    "illusion," as  he  c«n   pass    rcadiljf" 
through  such  an  object.     Matter  in  itself  wr  Iuiow   not ;   wc  knuw 
it  only  ;i<.  ii  alfecLh  t>ur  senses  on  difTcrenl  plan*^  of  existence ;  and 
as  un  each  plane  it  afiecis  them  dilTereiitlj-,  these  difTerunccs  cause 
the  feeling  of  unreality  in  the  lower  fornus  ex|>ericnccd    by  ihc 
student.     The  word  unreal  n  also  somcumc^  used  as   indicAting 
the  traiiiiitory  nature  of  all  furnis  as,  euuipared   with  the  Ktemai     i 
Existence,  but  the  imfientianence  of  the  forms  does  not  imply  thefl 
unreality  of  thu  forms  of  wliich  tht-  matters  arc  composed,  such" 
unreality  being  only  true,  in  the  sense  noted  abo^'c,  when  maacr 
K  distinguished  from  the  One  Reality  of  which  it  is  ilte   tetn}}orary 
and  incomplete  expression.     In  any  case  we  ought  not  to  say  that 
"matter  ii  unreal  on  account  of  its   ever-changing    phases   am} 
forms,"  for  iLi  reality  or   unreality    is   not   deiiendcnt    on    these 
changes  ;  rather,  wc  ou^'bt  to  say,  it  seems  to  inc,  that  these  rrtT' 
ch&nging  forms  are  the  evidence  of  the  infinite  \-ariety  in   the  Life 
that  clothes  ill  a  material  form  each  of  its  impulses  in  this  world, 
and  puts  forth  matter  as  Ihc  limiting  principle,  tliut  separates  and 
thus  defines  each  impulu:,  giving  tu  each  its  body,  and  bringing 
thus  into  manifestation  that  which  «lse  l«t  [«matn«d  sleeping  in 
"theEteinal  IVent." 


1 


QUKSTION   3»t. 

iVitk  referetut  to  tht  iechtrt  of  Mr.  AUad  an  the  fftrmetic  stiA^ 
*^  In  Cadalont  is  Gftod  and  ehtivhert  natehtre^'  J  vtnturt  i0 
toy  /Aat  tMs  stafemcnt  implies  two  things :  cither  that  tlurt  is 
no  evif  at  all,  or  Ikat  fkere  «  mil  tvtryivhert. 

In  God  ahnt  is  Good. 

Cod  is  everywhcrt. 

Thtrt/oTf  Good  is  everytofurt. 
Bht  when  tkert  is  Good  there  caniut  U  Btil  [faking  natv  Evil 
•  ihJ  GoOiJ  at  opposilft),  Afn£(  there  is  iw  Eviiat  aiL 
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Thh  a  the  point  of  wSno  of  ike  optimist,  the  fitssimsf  tpou/d  tay : 

(rwJ  ii  tlfrj'^ehtrt. 
Evil  is  the  hidden  side  of  Cood. 
Thsr^ort  Evil  it  tverjwMre. 
Shonld  nv  10/  ralJur  sajr  that  God  isheyand  b^lh  f 

He  is  not  Good;  /ft  ix  tutt  EvU :  He  is  Mtt  rtveHgefnl:  He  is 
ru>t  mtrtiftil. 
This  eoiKtusioH  is,  I  suppose,  the  hint  whiek  Mr.  Mead  gave  us,  say- 
ing Uft  shfiu/dgo  wit  into  the  eotd  and  not  rhrinh  from  it.     ft 
fitey  look  samttvkat  tike  atheism,  yet  it  is  none.     { 1 900. ) 

G.  K-  S.  M. — As  1  pointed  aul  in  my  lecture,  iha  sermon  that 
''ia  God  alone  ia  Good  «nd  dscwticic  nowlwrc  "  b  one  of  nich 
beauty,  and  makt-s  so  strong  an  appi^al  to  our  lo\£  oftliu  Beautiful 
>aad  Goud,  that  most  of  usaiCL'ontcnt  lu  baak  in  its  suiiabint;  and 
cease  to  enquire  furtbcr.  I,  however,  further  pointed  out  that 
this  sermon  was  addrei>&ed  to  one  of  the  outer  circlta  of  pupils, 
and  was  not  the  leaching  i^  the  irrndtnost  groups,  who  had  to 
face  the  tcrriWc  mywery  of  evil  and  not  turn  their  backs  upon  it. 
I  said  that  the  term  Good  was  beautiful  as  applied  to  God,  but 
insufiicient.  Cf>od  i«  one  of  the  teims  of  a  pair  of  oppogiies,  and 
That  which  is  beyond  all  nanii^s  not  onlf  nanicends  but  also 
includes  all  pairs.  The  myitt-r)-  of  so-called  "evil"  hits  never 
been  really  revealed;  the  dark  face  of  (he  Deity  has  never  been 
unveilfd  us  yet  for  the  many.  I,  therefore,  warned  my  hcartis 
Againtt  lieing  deceived  into  thinking  that  Ihcy  had  ariived  at  a 
sniuiion  of  the  ultimate  ^ly^tcry  which  is  in  the  baiMlof  God  alone, 
and  which  is  the  supreme  Reason  of  reasons,  known  only  10  the 
Ixigos,  and  to  those  who  have  become  one  with  Hitn.  God  is  att 
and  itont  of  these  things ;  aiid  "  all "  includes  Good  and  Ev4  and 
"none"  forbids  our  naming  Him  by  cither  title.  This  is  a 
*'  cold  "  outlook  for  the  many ;  but  for  the  few  it  is  so  tranacctidcnt 
a  vision  that  they  are  dumb  in  utter  hcIplcssiKst  to  voice  the 
bintest  echo  of  that  InelTable. 


QuKSTioM  333. 

If,  as  Thtosoph'  asserts,  ho  attval  persdHat  "Den'!"  or  Spirit  ef 
EviJ  exists,  how  doet  it  amount  for  tht  fre^uenl  attusions  by 
Christ  to  suth  OH  individuality  (as  "  Prinee  of  Darkness," 
"  Satan,"  etc),  which  art  m  ctnstantfy  made   throughout  ait 
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the  Gospeh.  Aho,  kffw  dt>e$  it  explain  tkt  Uackii^  tf 
Buddha,  who  alludtd  Jre^iuntty  td  su^h  a  Spirit  as  "  Man. 
the  EtH  One,"  and  asserts  that  ke  appeared  personally  h 
tem^  him,  at  he  appeared  to  tempt  the  Christ  f     ( 1 90  r  ■  > 

A.  A.  W. — The  assertion  6f  llie  popuJar  religions  about  ta  u 
ihai  tbcrc  cusls  a  Spirit  of  Evil — »  Being  as  al>solutely  desinnii 
of  dcnng  harm  to  humanily  as  God  is  desirous  of  its  good;  ■ 
Being  wUolIy  separate  from  and  anuigonistic  to  God,  and  (pnc- 
tiatlly)  His  equal,  or  even  supcnoi',  in  power.  Mankind  b 
T^&rded  as  being  fought  for  by  these  two  opposing  Powen  ;  and 
in  the  struggle,  according  to  the  valgar  theology,  the  Devil  tui 
distinctly  the  best  of  it,  and  far  the  majoiTity  of  the  human  nee 
go  hii  way  and  not  God's. 

Thii  exceedingly  crude  and  infantine  conception  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  universe  is  mpudialvd  liy  Theosophy,  as  it  has  be«n 
by  all  philosophical  thought  worthy  of  the  name.  \Vhen  a  man 
begins  really  to  think  about  his  relations  to  the  Powers  which 
role  his  world,  the  first  step  is  to  find  that  this  fJualism  bi 
impossible,  li  is,  as  DeToc  rightly  puta  it,  only  "  a  very  yoai^ 
theologian"  who  is  puzzled  by  Man  Fridajr's  qtiestion,  "MThj 
God  nn  kill  debbil?" — the  fact  is  so  plain  thai  if  He  did,  the 
world  would  instantly  come  lo  an  end.  Good  and  evil  are  bui 
the  rising  and  falling  sides  of  Uie  wheel — the  opposing  fon» 
whose  lesuiiant  is  (he  needful  progress  of  faunianity  on  iti 
upward  way.  All,  wiihoui  exception,  roust  (in  the  ultimate 
analysis)  be  done  by  God's  power  and  jjuidcd  by  His  wisdom  and 
love ;  there  is  no  place  for  the  vulgar  Christian  "  IVmHI  "  ■»  true 
theology  any  more  ihan  in  true  philosophy. 

But  for  all  (hit,  tt-mpt^rs  (devils,  if  you  Hie  to  call  thcra  so) 
there  are,  in  abundance.  l*or  wc  may,  and  continually  do,  3ei 
ourselves  against  our  own  best  interest^  try  to  keep  the  lower 
pleasures  wc  should  have  grown  out  of— lo  stifltr  the  voice  of  our 
Higher  Ego,  who  would  lead  us  upwards.  Every  man  has  tbai 
within  him  which  is  a  tempting  devil  to  him;  his  life  is  beset  by 
devils,  which  he  has  made  for  himsclf—souietinies  in  earlier  livea^ 
more  often  in  his  present  one.  And  more: — ev'eiy  man  draws  to 
himself  the  outward  temptations  to  which  his  soul  has  an  affinity. 
The  thoughts  of  e:\-il  Boating  in  the  iistra)  air;  the  sights  and 
souiKl!^  of  the  shops  and  streets;  the  disembodied  spirits  who 
(le$irci  through  his  organs,  once  mtirc  to  enjoy  the  unforgottcn 
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ftteasures  nf  tli«  physical  world ;  the  tost  souls  whose  mie 
Hap|»m:»  i«  to  drafi;  others  inio  the  same  abys* — all  these  gather 
lound  the  man  to  whom  such  things  are  still  an  attnction,  the 
man  who  is  not  protected  by  perrea  purity  of  soul  and  body. 
Kor  a  prt-acher  like  the  Buddha  or  ihc  Chriit,  Uierc  is  nothing 
more  natural  than  to  sum  up  all  these  under  one  name,  as  the 
Indian  KAma,  the  Buddhist  MAnu  oi  the  Christun  Satan ;  in 
each  case  implying,  not  a  iM>non,  but  the  complex  o(  all  the 
po went  and  aitrat-tions  which  tend  m  draw  men  back  from  their 
duty  to  press  TorwBrds  to  the  true  Life.  I  ntn  not  sufficiently 
lamiliar  with  Buddhist  liieraiui%  to  venture  positively  to  deny 
that  (in  the  querist's  words)  Buddha  ever  atjeriett  that  MAra  had 
pcr»noally  appeared  to  tempt  him,  but  I  myself  have  only  met 
with  ihi^  suiement  is  a  sICMy  told  of  him  bj-  later  chroniclers — 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  poetic  stnry,  but  not  anything  to 
be  appealed  to  an  an  authority.  It  shouM  be  remembered  thai 
the  crude,  diialiiitie  ideal  always  leitds  to  rcappfar  as  civilisalinn 
relapses  into  baibauism  ;  and  tJie  talcs  of  the  fluddha  and  the 
Christ  were  copied  and  recopted  in  limes  which  were  "daric 
ages"  indeed  as  compared  with  tliose  in  which  they  had  lived. 
It  cannot  be  .i  maiti-r  of  wonder  if  the  eclijxw:  t>f  learning  which 
followed  the  crash  of  the  Kocnan  Empire — tluU  eclipse  to  which 
we  owe  (he  imroduction  of  the  Deril  into  the  creedii  and  formulas 
of  Church  Hortrine — should  have  introduced  into  the  Gospels 
bete  and  there  words  which  Jeaus  did  not  say,  or  omitted  quoli- 
Scations  which  were  needful  to  prevent  the  mi  sunders  tan  ding 
which  has,  in  fact,  aiisen.  It  would  be  an  intercuing  sttKty  if 
someone  qualified  for  tlie  uttdcrtaking  would  discuss  the  rarious 
lots  contained  in  the  Gospels  as  they  now  stand,  to  which  the 
querist  refers :  but  it  is  certain  that  Jesus,  "a  Teacher  sent  front 
God,"  CAUld  never  have  really  satd  anythinK  which  implied  belief 
in  what  He  knew  was  wholly  untrue.  It  is  ihc  fimdamrntal 
ctrine  of  the  Wisdom  that  each  man  is  his  own  Angel,  his  own 
^Devil ;  that  he  cait  hope  for  im  Heaven  be  has  not  made  for 
himself,  and  needs  fear  no  Hell  but  such  as  his  own  life  has 
framed  In  a  story  quoted  in  I^fcjidio  Heam's  /n  GhMtfy  Japan, 
the  dciDon  torturer  in  Hell  says  to  his  \-ictin),  "  ^mc  not  me  1  I 
■m  only  the  creation  of  your  own  deeds  and  thoughts  ;  ,ww  madt 
me  foe  tkiti'"  And  if  anyone  should  lie  inclined  to  say  that  our 
Tiew  remoTTit  some  of  the  Wegtard.s  agairtst  evil-tloing.  let  hira 
only  think  for  a  while  what  this  means  I 
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QUBSTIOM    5>4. 

fn  na/ling  ffiudu  iitfDiturt,  t^prdoKy  hooks  tike  the  Vfiat^ 
oht  is  ilru<k  by  Ihc  <}/t-ref>enteii  uTierfitfn  t/tat  iht  H 
tmalltr  than  Iht  smaiUiif,  as  vtU  as  targtr  tAam  Iht 
To  readeri  uniraintd  in  /ndtatt  mtfafiA}^sia,  sucA  ita/c 
art  v<ry  (tunling.  1$  thert  any  easy  way  of  fOM^re/t^mJa 
inifUtdual  basis  oj  assertions  like  tkt  d/ffur  1     ( 1 900.) 

B.  K. — Such  statements  as  the  one  rcrcrred  10  h«rrc  aboa 

Self  of  course  in^iolvc  for  their  comprehvniiion  a  gra&j)  uf  the 
foundot  lcachin)(!i  aiul  rciisonmg!*  of  Hindu  philosupby. 
dbcuffiion  of  sticli  a  topic  would  lead  us  into  some  of  the 
diSiculi  probiemK  of  maaphysics,  and  would,  I  fear,  n< 
satisfy  Ihc  questioner  nor  cant  the  gratitude  of  the  Vdhan's  c 
But,  ft[)iarl  alic^eiher  frrtni  any  show  even  of  strict  mctapliy: 
line  o(  thought  auggcsTs  itself  which  jxKtsibly  may  help  a  litU 
familtame  the  mind  with  th«  stiiteni«nt  quoted  and  lo  mal 
seem  less  out  of  touch  with  habitual  thinking. 

First  let  us  try  to  put  aside  the  idea  that  ''  nic  " — the  Self 
— ifi  this  physical  body,  and  withdrawing,  as  pcojtic  say,  into 
inner  consciousness  and  dosing  our  eyes,  we  gradually  sec 
feel  a«  "ourtelves' a  son  of  thinking,  feeling  point  "in&iue' 
body.  At  first,  perhaps,  it  may  seem  as  if  the  whole  brain 
thinking,  init  after  a  time  wc  i^ari  cenue  ourselves  into  [)ui 
point,  in  brain  or  heart,  as  the  case  may  be.  Doing  this  we  ; 
Ijnd  that  we  can  make  "  ounielves  "  (tu  our  feeling)  smaUer  1 
the  smallest  atom  or  tiniest  speck  wi;  can  imagine.  Thus 
Self— in  this  case  the  "  iadtvidual "  self,  the  Self  is  ua — nui] 
felt  and  almwtl  realised  as  smaller  than  an>'tKin(;  we  like. 

Now  take  the  other  arm  of  the  seeming  (laradox,  "larger 
the  largest"  This  time  let  u«  exjKind  ourselves  in  i[n;igina 
as  before  uc  draw  otirselves  together  into  a  fioint.  W'c  can  ttn 
the  wytfid  us  contained  in  the  embrace  of  our  consciousness,  then 
solar  system,  and  so  tm  and  on,  without  limit.  AD,  even  tht:  la 
expanse  imagiiiablc,  we  can  conceive  of  as  embtsced  in,  cnfolt 
enwrapped,  by  our  consciousness,  our  self.  But  "  we  "  are 
(be  Self,  individualised,  limited,  and  localised  by  associaiton 
tbe  various  bodies — physical,  astral,  etc.-~whic)i  we  uite.  Sii 
then,  our  Uctle  self  can  u[hcr  embrace  the  universe  of  star<t, 
contract  itself  ull  it  is  lea^  than  the  tiuien  atom,  Inw  much  m 
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truly  can  the  ancient  scripture  say  of  the  One  Self,  the  Self 
unliiniud,  boundless,  eK-rnal,  free,  that  It  is  "smallcT  than  the 
smallest,  larger  titan  ihe  largort." 

J.  C.  C. — It  goes  without  sayinji>  that  propositioos  like  ihc  one 
mentioned  in  tho  question  cannot  be  fully  comprehended 
inlellortiially  witliout  gobg  into  the  most  thorough  anah-itis  and 
examination  orscimc  of  the  fundamental  jiroblecns  of  philosophy. 
Although  it  is  not  possible  to  antvrer  in  a  few  wonjs,  as  the 
questioner  wants  to  know  ui  easy  explanation  of  the  matter,  I 
will  try  to  make  a  few  suggestions  whic-h  may  be  of  help  in  the 
undemanding  of  this  niost  difTictilt  i<l«a  of  the  Self  being  at  the 
same  Ume  the  smallest  and  the  targcst  of  all  thinf^. 

Befoie,  however,  1  do  so,  let  mc  remitKl  the  questioner  that  tbe 
idem  of  smallness,  largeness,  and  the  hkc  are  all  connected  wilh, 
or  even  forms  of,  a  single  idea— Space,  which,  like  Time,  'm  only  a 
mofle  of  gaining  knowledge  bf  limited  consciousness.  Being 
limited  in  our  consciousr>es$,  we  know  objects  either  in  dilTerent 
diroction&  or  in  succession  or  in  both.  And  it  is  Ihig  notion  of 
-direction  and  succession  which  is  the  essence  ofall  space  and  time. 
Direction  nwuured  makes  us  think  of  extension,  while  what  wc 
call  duration  is  only  measured  succession.  Now  these  ideas 
applied  to  objects  lead  u»  to  speak  of  them  as  small  or  lar^e. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  nature  and  essence  of  Ihe 
objects  which  we  ktww  in  spnce  and  time,  or  in  direction  and 
succession.  Here  also  an;  detailed  explanation  is  impossible.  It 
can  be  shown  with  mathematical  certainty  that  all  through  his 
experience  man  can  know  only  one  thin|{  and  nothing  more,  and 
that  thing  is  hiimclf,  or  rather  his  self.  It  is  admined  even  by  the 
phjloaopbers  and  psycholoftists  of  Kurojie,  that  all  we  know  i.t  only 
our  own  ideas,  modilicniions  of  our  own  consciousness.  True 
it  IS  assumed  hy  most  of  tlietn  that  these  modifii;Biions  in  our  own 
nature  oiv  produced  by  certain  extenu)  stimuli  which  are  tnoi'e- 
tDcals  of  Mjmc  sort  or  other.  But  that  i^  only  .in  nxiiuniption,  an 
iofieiencc.  No  one  ha.s  ever  seen  or  known  a  mo'njmcm  save  in 
or  of  himself.  That  is  to  say,  not  only  are  the  ottjects  of  our 
knowledge  modifications  of  our  own  consciousnes*,  but  al<»thcso> 
called  stimuli  wliith  arc  supposed  to  be  the  causey  inducing  Ibc 
ideas  of  these  objects  in  us,  are  only  afsumpiions  and  extumal- 
isations  of  internal  ideas.  In  other  words,  whaierer  vre  have  so 
far  known  as  the  external  universe,  to  which  aie  applied  tbe 
rivKlifJies  of  ^maltncss,  largeness,  and  so  on,  is  only  ai|)ccu 
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mnermoM  being  or  the  Salt.  Not  only  this,  but  whatever  wl-  can 
posttibly  know  in  thv  future  of.  or  as,  the  universe  will  and  aa 
only  be  a^pccis  of  the  iimcrmosl  aubjcciiTity. 

[f  we  have  understood  so  far,  w«  can  easily  understand  ho« 
this  inniamost  subjectivity  or  the  Self  tuust  be  the  smallni,  the 
iruiihcraalical  polm,  in  so  f&r  as  It  is  the  subject,  and  nothing  else. 
It  is  also  lilt:  largest,  the  universe  in  so  tar  as  It  is  kiiowti  as  tlie 
object.  Thu9  it  is  that  the  Sdtf  is  described  ia  apparently  con- 
tradictory terms, 

So  far  with  r^ard  to  a  brief  intellectual  explanation  of  the 
problero.  Another  hint,  helpful  in  the  understanding  of  ibr 
question,  may  also  be  derived  from  a  practical  observation  wliidi 
is  nitbin  the  reach  of  many,  if  not  aHL 

It  is  well  known  tlul  i»ctjple  havinjt  well-developed  and  highly- 
trained  [wwcrs  of  cUirvoyance  can  sec  around  men  what  are 
called  thctt  auras.  Thete  aurasr  it  ia  also  well  known,  an^  so  to 
say,  the  outlying  parts  of  the  emotional  and  mental  or]ganK  oi 
bodies,  as  they  are  aomciimes  called.  That  is  to  say,  when  the 
clair%'oyant  sees  the  aura  of  a  person  with  the  mental  vixton,  be 
sees  ilic  mind  uf  the  person  observed,  and  he  sees  it  extended  in 
spacc^  OS  targei'  than  his  [>hysical  body.  But  what  does  the  man 
himself  sec  or  know  of  his  mind  ?  He,  if  he  be  not  a  clairwjyaw 
too,  knows  and  thinks  of  his  mind  as  a  small  .ind  tiny  somctbiiig 
situated  somewhere  or  nowhcfc,  or  even  everywhere,  in  hi*  body. 
Here  is  a  case  where  the  man  idenlilica  himself  or  his  inrtcRnott 
nature,  the  Self  with  the  mind,  or,  to  coin  a  jjhntsc^  subjectifies 
the  mind  and  know.<i  il  as  a  point.  But  if  he  be  clairvojfan  t  and  can 
objectify  the  mind,  he  will  see  it  an  extendnl  in  space  as  larger 
than  the  physical  body  and  smaller  than  something  else,  say  the 
mind  uf  another  penun. 

Apply  this  idea  to  the  Self,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  It  is  the 
smallest,  tlic  nulheiiutical  point,  when  subjectified,  and  bow 
It  is  the  larijest,  ibe  universe,  when  objectified. 

Tticse  lew  binti^  among  many  others  which  might  also  be  given, 
miijhc  lielp  the  <|ueationet  in  undeiiiiandinK  a  probknt  wbicb  it 
ocrlainly  not  an  easy  one. 
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QUBSTION  3J5. 

JWWT  rrMi-rti<e  must  physkally  hi  descended  from  one  of  thote 
pret'iouify  txislins .  Awe,  /A*«,  art  tht  very  decided  phyileai 
difereneet  produced,  sime  they  aft  ta  muth  greater  than  <otild 
bi  aeeauHled  ji>r  by  the  men  infiutnet  9/ tavirVHmtnt  t    ( 1S93.) 

C,  W.  L. — This  subject  of  the  foundation  of  a  new  root-nice  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  one.  The  inforinalion  which  we  have 
received  is  to  ihc  effect  that  this  oommcnoemeni  involwis  eome- 
ihiDg  much  more  than  the  ncie  physical  change,  though,  its  it  is 
with  the  latter  that  the  question  ts  chiefly  concerned,  it  would  be 
well  to  consider  tl  fini. 

\\Tiec>  the  time  comes  for  the  formation  of  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
TAce,  which  usually  hn.ppen8  soon  aha  the  middle  of  the  period  of 
'  ^heprevious  tacc,  the  ftrcat  Adept  {called  in  TAe  Secret  Dxtrine 
A^  thcHotil- ,\tanu),  who  has  charge  of  this  iiiiporunt  busine^  first 
■^  selects  his  tnatchal  from  the  bcst-dcvclopcd  sub-race  then  existiitg 
K  on  c»nh — not  necetsarily,  be  it  observed,  from  the  m(»t  cixilised 
jlT  sub-mce,  but  from  that  one  which  he  considers  best  adapted  to 
I  supply  phj^icaJ  botlict  capable  of  development  int<j  what  he  wishes 
'  his  new  iftcctobv.  In  thecaseof  our  own  Aryan  race,  for  example^ 
I2>  the  selection  was  tnade  not  from  among  the  magniGcenl  civittsa- 
'  cions  of  the  mighty  Toltcc  sub-race,  but  from  \\\v  newer  and  more 
virile  tdocxl  of  the  lifth  AtlantKUi  sub-race  (callc^l  in  our  books 
the  original  Semite),  which  had  its  origin  in  ttut  northern  and  more 
^  OMMUtainous  part  of  the  great  continent  which  in  those  early  days 
^was  cODUdersbly  its  least  desirable  portion, 
'"x  From  the  very  flower,  then,  of  this  selected  sub-race  he  chooses 
^     a  couipaiatively  small  number — it  may  be  only  a  Tew  familic 
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whom  he  considers  most  suitable  (6f  his  purpose ;  then  by  some 

meansoc  other  h«  contrive*  lo  sej^regate  liiese  from   the  rest  rf 

their  countr>'men  and  establiiih  them  in  some   remoie  potition 

where    Lliey  will    be    undisttirlied   for    generations.      This     might 

obviously  be  rione  in  various  wajrs;  sometimes  a  great  prophet 

might  arise  whom  a  few  of  the  noblesl  spirits  of  the  time  micbl 

y.    follow  into  the  desert  ;  religious  or    politicitl   persecutions  might 

yC    compel  the  chosen  few  to  seek  a  foreign  asylum;  rcpolmion  m 

jf  conquest  might  drive  them  from  their  ancestral  home.      However 

it  may  have  been  formed,  he  watches  this  new  colony  with  jeaLotu 

care,  guarding  it  aa  far  as  may  be  from  any  admixture  villi  lower 

races,  and  surrounding   it   with  such  conditions  as  he  con<iiden 

best  suited  to  develop  the  qualities  required. 

Then,  if  after  sonic  gennationt  of  this  isolalion  the  expertmeni 
proves  satisfa:r.tory,  the  Manii  himself  incirnates  among  them  u 
the  founder  of  the  new  root-rac«.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  imnge  or  model  of  this  race  is  already  before  him,  for  it  has 
existed  from  the  hcpnning  of  the  system  in  the  mind  of  its  I^ogo). 
Now  it  would  be  impos^ble  for  wivf  ordinary  man  in  taking  hiidi 
to  a)>proximale  himself  to  that  muJel.  because  his  etheric  double 
would  have  to  be  fofmt.-d  in  accordance  wlUi  hts  past  karma,  and 
would  therefore  certainly  fall  iax  short  of  the  new  and  gnmilrf 
type.  But  the  Manu  hn.i  of  couri«  no  evil  icarma  behind  him 
to  compel  the  interference  of  the  Lipika,  and  is  tlierefbre  sbk  tv 
buikl  for  himself  a  practically  perfect  etheric  body  exactly  in 
accordance  with  the  proposed  pattern.  Thus  he  is  bom,  and 
probably  arranges  to  become  diief  or  high-priest  of  the  tribe  o«f 
which  he  still  exercises  the  same  watchhil  care. 

All  his  direct  descendants  will  Ihvn  belong  to  the  new  race,  and 
though  they  naturally  cannot  be  as  physically  perfect  as  their  prw- 
genitor,  yet  by  judtciouii  selection,  in  the  conn^-  of  several  genera- 
tions the  type  of  this  new  people  is  clearly  established-  As 
thousands  of  yors  ix>U  by,  ilie  tribe  grows  into  a  mighty  natioa 
which  eventually  spreads  out  in  all  directions,  ainorbing  or  dnvini; 
before  it  the  cOete  races  in  its  path.  In  connection  with  such 
expanMonx  and  migration  it  must  be  reinembcn-d  lh;it  all  tineil 
descendants  of  thtr  Manu  count  as  members  of  the  new  race  far 
Ihc  purpose*  of  the  reincarnating  Ego;  and  when  once  the  new 
strain  is  thoroughly  difTercntiatcd,  no  admixture  with  lower  rar<-» 
can  entirely  blot  out  its  special  characteristics;. 

But  alt  this  carets  expci>dod  upon  the  physical  derelopntent  o( 
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the  ncvf  race  only  in  order  to  provide  fitcin>;  vchirlcs  for  those 
individualities  which  hnve  already  so  fnr  jtdvaiiccd  as  to  be 
incapable  of  finding  suitable  expression  in  any  of  the  existing 
nationK ;  and  since  the  new  race  usually  commences  when  the , 
prevnous  one  has  but  half  run  its  course,  it  is  ohrioits  that  the 
snuill  number  of  Egos  who  have  then  already  exhausted  its 
capabilities  must  be  far  in  advance  of  the  main  body.  Although 
this  is  naturally  a  subject  on  whicli  no  detailed  information  has 
been  given,  it  is  staled  that  the  Egos  which  first  incarnate  as  the 
•direct  descendants  of  the  Manu  requin;  and  receive  special  treat- 
ment on  tlieir  own  plane  by  the  very  highest  adept  power,  in  oidcr 
to  quicken  into  activity  in  them  that  latent  capacity,  the  unfolding 
of  which  is  the  special  business  of  the  new  race.  When  the 
currents  directing  the  race  arc  fairly  set  >n  motion — ^wbcn  it  gets 
into  full  ^ng,  ah  it  were — 'this  special  interposition  seems  no 
longer  to  be  necctsar)-,  though  the  Manu  still  watches  over  and 
guides  its  derelopment. 


QiJESi'iOK  3s6. 

tVAaf  representativis  art  now  kfl  on  eartA  oftke.  di^tnt  sub-nUn 
of  (he  fourth  Root-Raal    {1897.) 

C.  W.  L. — For  a  fuller  accouitt  of  the  different  sub-divisions  of 
the  fourth  rooi-rsice  than  it  is  possible  to  gjve  in  these  columns  the 
questioner  is  referred  to  Mr.  Scott-Elliot's  Story  of  Atiantis.  'I'hc 
list  of  the  Eub-faocs  given  in  that  mo«t  valuable  work  ii  as  follows  : 


1.  Rmoahal. 

2.  Tlavatli. 

3.  Toltec 

4.  First  Turanian. 


J.  Ori^nal  Semitic 

6.  Akkadian. 

7.  Mongolian. 


Some  explanation  bnecessaryas  to  the  principle  on  which  theie 
names  are  appliwl.  Wherewr  modern  cthnok^y  has  discovcri-d 
traces  of  one  of  these  sub-races,  or  even  identified  a  small  pan  of 
one,  the  name  which  it  has  given  to  it  is  used  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity ;  butinthecateofihe  first  and  second  sub-divisionsthere are 
hardly  any  iraoea  left  for  science  to  seize  upon,  so  the  names  by 
which  they  called  themselves  are  given.  Remnants  of  some  of 
their  branches  still  exist  in  variotis  pans  of  the  world  ;  the  lapps, 
for  instance,  have  Rmoahal  blood  in  their  veins,  and  there  are 
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some  among  the  tribes  of  Soutli  Americaji  Indians  who  «rv  almoit 
pure  Thvatli ;  but  they  must  not  be  taken  as  rcprcscntAtivcs  of 
the  races  at  thdi  best. 

The  ihinl  sub-race  was  3  magnificent  devclopaient,  and  niled 
for  thousands  of  years  iu  great  tnaterial  powei  and  glory  boUl  to 
Atlantis  and  in  South  America.  To  it  belong  the  earliest  of  the 
highly-civilised  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peni,  which  existed  for  long 
ages  before  their  degenerate  descendants  were  conquered  bf  tbe 
fiercer  tribes  from  the  north  whom  the  Spaniards  found  in  p06set- 
goiL  Here  again  no  living  race  at  all  accurately  represents  ibeni. 
though  the  noblest  of  the  Red  Indians  faintly  suggest  tbcir  00)00 
and  build.  The  Rmoahal.  'I'lavatli  and  Tottec  are  indeed  often 
spoken  of  as  the  red  races,  while  the  four  following,  though  thef 
diSuTcd  considerably,  may  all  be  called  j-ellow. 

It  is  snid  that  far  in  Ihc  interior  of  China  there  arc  stin  to  be 
found  men  of  atmo.tt  unadulterated  "  Kinl  Tiuuntan  "  blood  ;  but 
this  fourth  sub-race  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very  pleaiant 
one  even  at  its  best,  anil  its  chief  claim  upon  our  attention  is  as  an 
a«ful  warning  in  respect  to  some  of  the  absurd  political  and  social 
experiments  which  it  tried— all  of  which  is  duly  set  forth  in 
Mr.  Scott- F.tliot's  book.  From  tt,  at  a  much  later  period,  the 
Mongolian  sub-racu  was  derived. 

The  fifth  sub-race,  as  was  indicated  in  the  answer  to  a  previotts 
question,  Iws  a  special  inlcr«t  for  us  aibeing  that  from  which  the 
matciial  for  our  own  Aryan  race  was  sclcclcd  by  the  Manu.  fl 
gT«w  and  fiourishvd  for  centuries  in  the  northern  part  of  the  gieai 
continent  of  Atlantis,  successfully  nuiniaining  its  ifKlepcnclence 
against  aggressive  southern  kings,  until  the  time  came  for  it  in  turn 
to  spread  abroad  and  colonise.  A  very  fair  representative  of  it  at 
this  period,  as  far  as  physical  appearance  goes,  still  survives  in  the 
l^hlcr- coloured  Kabyle  of  the  Algerian  moontains,  though  tti 
civilisation  was  of  course  far  more  advanced  than  his.  A  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  segregation  made  from  it,  and  the  very  interest- 
ing events  eonnected  therewith,  will  be  found  in  Transaction 
No.  ji  of  the  London  I.odge.  As  will  be  seen  from  tht:  account 
there  given,  the  majority  of  the  Semitic  tribes  of  the  present  day 
have  another  and  larger  factor  in  their  blood  than  this  Atlanteara 
descent. 

The  sixth  sub-race  wa^  a  greai  commercial  and  colonisir^  peopb 
—the  anoestors  probobly  of  tbe  Etruscan,  Phoinician,  and  Cartha' 
ginian  ci^Hlintions.     The  early  inhabitants  of  Asvyria  alao  were 
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very  lai^dy  men  of  this  sub-race ;  they  are  spoken  of  by  ethnolo- 
gists as  the  Shuniiro-Akkads — a  name  wlilch  denotes  accurately 
enough  their  mixed  blood,  the  Shumirs  being  a  tribe  belonging  to 
the  First  Turanian  or  fourth  sub-race,  while  the  Akkadians  are 
simply  this  sixth  sub-division.  By  way  of  Susiana  they  seem  to 
bavc  largely  intc-rniinglcd  with  the  Bak  tribes,  who  later  biKsnie 
the  principal  faciof  in  ihe  ancestry-  of  the  hybrid  race  which  we 
now  call  Chinese. 

The  scccnih  or  Monjiolian  sul^race  did  not  cooic  (rooi  Atlantis 
proper  u  all,  but  was  dc>-elopcd  on  the  plains  of  Tartary,  chiefly 
from  drscendants  of  the  fourth  or  '"First  Turanian"  Kub-ract, 
which  it  gradual!)'  supplanted  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia.  This 
seventh  sub-race  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  even  at  this  tnumcnt 
u  majority  of  the  earth's  itihabitants  technically  belong  to  it, 
though  many  of  its  divisions  are  so  deeply  coloured  with  the  blood 
of  earlier  races  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  them.  The 
vast  hordes  of  Malays,  for  example,  repr«senl  an  iiiiemitxtuie 
between  this  »ub-iace  and  some  of  the  latest  and  most  developed 
of  the  Lemurian  tribes;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese 
show  the  tace  at  its  very  best  when  strengthened  by  a  da»h  of 
blood  higher  than  its  own. 

More  than  once  tribes  of  Mongolian  descent  l«ve  overflowed 
from  Northern  Aiia  Into  America  across  Bchring  Straits,  and  the 
last  of  xuch  great  migrations,  that  of  the  Rhitans  tome  thirteen 
hundred  yaaa  ago,  has  left  [races  which  some  Western  savants 
have  been  able  to  follow.  The  presence  of  Mongolian  blood  in 
some  tribes  of  North  American  Indians  has  also  been  recognised 
by  various  writers  on  elhnolofyr. 


QuBSTroK  337. 

An  thert  any  dtfiniU  chanuteristUs  fy  wfuth  tfu  prtsent  reprt- 
settativti  of  (he  different  reotraui  may  be  (trtaittly  dislia- 
guiihcil    (189;.) 

C  W,  L.— The  broad  physicjil  charaetcristies  of  the  three  main 
types  are  riuite  distinct,  as  scientific  writen  recognise,  and  tliey 
can  generally  be  traced  through  two  or  three  intermixtures;  but  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  depend  solely  on  any  physical  indication 
when  dealing  with  the  extremely  mixed  fragments  of  most  of  the 
earlier  races,  thouijh  an  adept  would  at  once  classify  them  by  an 
cxanimation  of  their  higher  vehicles. 
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In  Ktuttyiiig  lilts  queiticMi  we  mutt  not  suppose  that  a  new  nwC' 
race  or  a  aub-racc  invariably  swoops  down  upon  its  predccesson 
u  the  Goths  and  Vandaiic  did  upon  Rome,  or  migrAtes  in  a  body 
as  the  Heh-etii  iiicd  to  dg ;  quite  as  often  it  spreads  slowly  bj 
eiDigiation  and  colonisation,  as  the  An^lo-Saxon  race  i&  spreading 
now,  to  that  Hie  transition  of  any  piriicular  nation  from  one  nee 
or  sub-race  to  another  is  often  a  very  gradual  process  cxtendii^ 
OTcr  many  centuries,  during  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
decide  from  mere  physical  charactemtics  under  which  head  rt 
&houl<l  be  classed.  In  fact,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
absolute  exactitude  in  regard  to  details  in  this  sludy  is  only  attain- 
able by  the  use  of  psychic  power  in  examining  the  auric  suirouni) 
ings  of  each  nation  or  tribe — almost  of  each  indtiidual. 


ffi  tie  Story  of  Atlantis,  p.  s,  /fe  AV/i  and  Germans  art  Sfoktm 
of  as  lh<  fiyurlh  and  fifth  suh-raets^  but  it  it  said  tAat  "jSvttftl}- 
havt  Si  far  fdtne  into  ixistsntt"  and  that  Iht  sixth  and  sevtittk 
tpiU  Ik  drvelop<d  in  N^rth  and  South  Amtrica^  JVo  mentien 
is  made  of  the  great  Slavie  race,  numbfrifig  mart  than  too 
Miliions  of  Aryans.  Ft  not  the  Siav  rte  sixth  sutr-raa,  ami 
/olieKfiMg  /Ae  Teutonic  raee  as  Teutons  foitotitd  Kttfs  f  Dtttt 
it  not  in  same  ^uaJities  already  ra>tk  ahovt  both  the  JCetUt  ami 
Gtrmanit  sub-rates  t    (1900.) 

W.  S.  E- — In  answer  10  this  question  it  may  be  definitely  stated 
that  the  Slavs  arc  nfft  the  sixth  sub-race.  This  race  ts  now  in 
process  of  develi>pment  on  the  Continent  of  North  America. 

ficyond  ibis  it  in  impossible  to  speak  with  complete  assurance, 
foi  no  authoritative  statement  that  1  am  anarc  of  has  been  made 
on  the  subject.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  origin  of  the  Sbin 
may  be  traced  to  a  mixture  of  the  Celtic  and  Iranian  sub-ta<M. 
and  the  strongly-marked  characteristic*  of  the  Slav  race  would 
aeem  to  justify  this  oonclusion.  lltere  la,  too,  a  future  before 
them,  for  the  Russian  people,  who  are  Ibcir  chief  representative; 
form  a  '*  family  race  "  which  has  not  yet  readied  its  zenith. 
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QuE&noN  539. 
To  wkat  HMt-  Rate  >tHd  what  iub-race  do  the  AfrkaH  negrvts  Moiig  t 

C.  W.  I„— We  usually  group  together  under  the  name  negro  a 
number  of  races  which  in  reality  differ  very  widely.  The  negroid 
_t|lwiLy»  indiqatcs  tlic  ^nsencc  of  slleast  some  Lemur  ian 
jlood ;  but  there  arc  very  few  pcopTc  now  icfl  upon  earth  that 

f  could  be  taken  as  at  all  fair  rcprescntattv«f(  uf  cvtsi  rhe  taier  tub- 
plsne  of  that  third  root-rftce.     Perhaps  the  nearest  now  existing 

^are  the  less-dcvcloped  of  the  Austialiiin  aborijpnes,  the  Andaman 
[>hnder^  the  pygniie^  whrmi  Stanley  found  in  Central  Africa,  and 
some  of  the  lowest  of  the  Uiggcr  Indians. 

Ii  .teetns  to  Ix:  a  eurious  law  that  the  belated  fragments  of  a 
dying  race  invariably  diminish  in  stature;  so  that  although  the' 
LeDiurinns  were  men  of  enormous  size,  these  nXta  of  ihetn  are 
all  considerably  below  the  normal  height 

On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africi,  such  as 
the  Zulus  and  the  Masai,  have  a  very  lar<g«  admixture  of  Atlantean 
or  Semitic  blood,  and  would  therefore  have  to  be  classed  &s 
belonging  10  later  races,  Races  arc  now  in  most  ca^cs  so  inextric- 
ably mingled  all  over  the  world  that  it  i«  frequently  etceedingly 
difficult  to  indicate  with  any  precision  their  place  in  our  lists. 
The  nearest  appiroach,  tht-n,  that  we  can  give  to  an  answer  to  this 
question  is  to  say  that  while  ail  negroes  hare  third-race  blood  in 
them,  the  proportion  of  that  blood  varies  very  greatly  in  the  case 
of  diflerenl  tribes. 


QuasTiox  ^30. 

T&  which  Jied'Raet  and  sub-raa  do  Ike  JapantM  htiOHg  f  and 
art  ive  the  first  or  tkt  suond  ittearnation  of  Iht  tail  sut-ratt  oj 
th* fifth  R6ot-Rtutt    (189;.) 

A.   B. — The  Japaneiie  belong   to  the  seventh  sub-race,  the 

Mongolbn.  of  the  fourth  Root-Race,  the  Atlahtcan.     The  lCngli»li 

.y  Belong  chteRy  to  the  fifth  sub  race,  the  Teutoaic  of  the  lifth  Root- 

^  Usee,  the  Aryan.    The  snb-r^icw  of  this  fifth    Root-Race  run : 

Hindu,  Aryan- Semite,  Iranian,  Keltic,  Teutonic-     It  is  not  clear 

what  the  quciitioner  means  by  "  the  first  or  thesccond  incamattoo." 
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In  any  case  wc  arc  connected  with  tlie  fiftl),  not  ihe  last,  sub-noe. 
The  sixth  and  seventh  sub-races  arc  as  yet  undifleFcntiatcd. 


QuiSTtorf'  3JI. 

A  there  any  in/armafion  avai/aik  ai  to  ttfiat  it  is  t/iat  infiuenees  iht 
Ttttt  or  natisn  in  which  a  man  is  horn,  and  why  he  need  bt  barm 
in  more  than  one  /     ( 1 89S. ) 

C.  W.  L, — Before  we  arc  able  to  speak  with  complete  certainty 
about  Ihc  order  of  race-incarnations  for  humanity  in  general,  it 
will  be  nccessar)"  for  us  to  collect  a  far  greater  number  of  in- 
stances than  we  have  at  present  at  cm  disposal.  But  a  few  broad 
principles  arc  already  obvious,  and  perhaps  a  brief  stfUeroent 
of  thete  will  be  at  any  rate  of  some  help  to  the  questioner- 

It  is,  of  courac,  clear  that  the  ultimate  object  of  hucnan 
evolution  is  the  production  of  Ihc  [jwfect  man— the  udept.  the 
a//-ri>untf  man,  so  to  speak.  Hut  nianifeslly,  out  of  the  hundrecb 
of  incarnations  which  sveni  needed  to  produce  this  result,  sonne 
are  devoted  to  the  development  of  one  side  of  Ihe  mnn's  character 
only,  while  others  are  spent  in  the  unfolding  of  quite  difTcruni 
sides.  It  ii  Ihemfore  very  natural  that  various  races,  cai^h  wiib  its 
own  special  conditions  so  arranged  as  to  be  lavourable  to  tbe 
production  of  a  particular  set  of  virtues,  shoiild  be  required  to 
provide  an  appropriately  varied  (series  of  surrounding  for  the 
evolviiig  £go. 

Evidently  tbe  great  root-races  (and  in  a  minor  de^jTee  tlie  sul>- 
race^  also)  arc  arranged  with  this  object  in  view.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  our  theosojihical  study,  noting  the  obvious  coincidence 
lietweeii  the  number  of  races  and  the  number  of  principles,  we 
jumped  to  Ihe  conclu>ion  that  each  race  mu»I  be  devoted  to  the 
unfoldini;  of  one  of  the  principles.  While  fuller  Itnowledgc  and 
closer  study  scarcely  encourage  u«  to  hope  that  the  sdicme  is  co 
delightfully  simple  as  that,  they  still  give  us  evidence  that  with 
regard  to  come,  at  any  rate,  of  the  races  the  idea  is  broadly  true. 
Such  inforination  as  wc  have  at  oui  command  about  the  Allantcan' 
race  goes  to  show-  that  in  it  desire  was  rampant,  and  that  theaatraJ 
body  was  therefore  the  part  of  man's  economy  principally 
cultivated  under  its  influence.  It  is  faidy  evident  (hat  in  our 
Aryan  race  the  attention  of  the  powers  guiding  our  evolution  is 
chiefly  directed  to  the  unfolding  and  strengthening  of  the  intel- 
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Ltetiifll  fat'ulties  or  tnanas.  and  it  seems  |>robablc  that  when  the 
l^t  Kixth  race  dominates  the  world  it  will  [>c  th«  buddhic  vehicle 
of  man  that  will  occupy  ihL-  principal  place  tn  their  consideration. 

Of  course  man  is  all  Ilie  while  making  a  ceiUin  amount  of  slow 
progress  nil  along  th«  line,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  sugfjcsi 
that  at  any  moment  the  possibilities  open  before  him  are 
confined  to  the  development  of  one  principle,  but  only  that  it  is 
to  that  part  of  mnn  thai  for  the  time  spect.il  attention  is  being 
directed,  and  for  its  unfoidmenl  special  facilities  arc  offered. 

Ev«n  in  the  existing  suli-raccB  of  our  fifth  trjot-racc.  there  are 
signs  of  a  similar  Brrangement,  for  undouhtedly  the  founh  or 
Keltic  lub-ractt  possesses  a  vcrj-  sensitive  astral  body,  and  the 
emotions  play  a  far  larger  part  in  itx  life  than  in  that  of  the  more 
phlegmatic  Teuton  ;  while  the  latter,  though  far  less  psychic,  is 
ctfftainly  swayed  more  by  reason  and  less  by  feeling  than  its 
predecessor.  When,  hourever,  in  the  case  either  of  root-races  or 
sub-race^,  wc  come  to  deal  with  those  before  the  fourth,  we  are  on 
much  less  c^rftain  ground,  and  it  will  probably  be  well  to  await  the 
result  of  further  investigation,  before  deAnitely  ass^ning  to  each  of 
the  earlier  ones  the  office  of  evolving  some  one  special  principle 
selected  from  the  seven  usually  mentioned  in  theosophical 
literature. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  each  root-rtce  ha«  its 
own  speciftl  chaiactcrtsttcs  and  offers  its  own  s|}ccial  facilities,  and 
that  each  sub-race  haa  iu  own  {larlicular  inudt  fin  limit  of  these. 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  how  the  incarnating  Ego  iak«s 
advani4^e  of  these  varied  opportunities. 

As  regards  the  vast  riajurity  of  humanity,  which  belongs  to  the 
various  lower  classes  of  tlic  lunar  piiri.s  this  is  not  yet  fully  known 
to  ua.  The  general  prinaplc  clearly  is  to  take  the  races  and  sub- 
races  in  their  ordcfi  but  how  many  incaniatiims  might  be  con- 
sidered as  an  average  number  in  each  §ub-race  m  have  not  yet 
sufficient  data  10  show.  It  seems  clear  thai  both  second  and 
third  class  pitris  take  a  considerable  number  of  successive  births 
i  jtf  «ieh  inil>-iace,  diRering  therein  entirely  from  the  method  of  the 
fir^-class  pitri,  which  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  himself. 

It  may  be  tluii  the  fii^-t-cla.'w  piiri,  hdng  on  the  whole  a  much 
further  developed  enuty  than  the  other  classes,  Liable  more  readily 
to  assimilate  the  tciiehing  which  the  environment  of  each 
saccesaive  sub-race  has  to  give  him  ;  at  any  rate,  his  usual  custom 
secmajp  be  to  incamate  only  once  in  each  before  passing  to  the 
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ncxt^  That  is  to  say,  instead  or  uking,  say,  a  dozen  births  io  tbe 
first  suLvracc,  and  tii«n  a  dozen  in  the  second,  and  so  on,  lie  wnuU 
but  take  onv  in  tbe  fim,  and  would  then  pass  on  to  the  second, 
thini,  fourth  and  lifth  in  turn. 

But  vrhen  he  has  thus  gonti  thv  round  of  all  tbe  sub-races  whkb 
happen  to  be  in  exiitciice  at  the  moment,  he  icturns  to  the  fint  of 
thcni,  aiui  bcj^itis  liis  course  over  again,  sc  that,  except  for  ha 
much  longer  periods  of  di^vaclian  he  might  get  as  many  birtla 
into  a  given  liuic  as  the  second-class  pitris,  but  would  take  them 
in  an  i-nlirely  difl«renl  order.  It  is  evident  that  his  method 
would  be  more  liliely  to  tend  to  \hv  even  cvohition  of  the  dLfleieni 
sides  ol  his  character,  and  so  his  progress  would  be  on  Uie  witole 
moie  balanced,  and  he  would  less  easily  fall  into  the  scHouf 
difficulties  which  arc  inseparable  from  unequal  de\-ctopnienC. 

Just  at  the  «ub-raoes  otTer  modilicacions  of  the  )j:enfral  ten 
of  a  great  root-race,  so  they  in  their  turn  are  modified  in  wiow 
ways  by  difference  of  surroundings  into  ntinwrous  branch  raocs. 
Binh  iniQ  every  branch-race,  however,  docs  nut  appear  to  be  ■ 
nctessity,  in  the  rase  iil  any  nite  of  the  fin^t- class  pilii,  and  it  is 
probablo  that  the  particular  branch  selected  for  his  tncamatioo 
depends  not  only  upon  the  i^cncra)  conditions  offered,  but  also  tipflD 
the  extent  to  which  bis  individual  karma  is  crttangtcd  vriih  thM 
of  otiicrs  who  arc  taking  birtli  in  the  sitme  nation.  Cases  difiicr 
so  widely  that  no  general  rule  can  yet  be  laid  down,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  few  considerations  ofTered  above  may  to  soras 
extent  help  the  questioner  in  his  diHiculties. 


Question  33a. 

WAat  is  the  nasoN  for  difftrtnte  i>/ei>iour  in  raeri  t  Is  cotaur  tim 
restiU  ff  past  thinking,  and  is  ike  iighttr  eehur  a  sign  if 
gnaftr  advattetmtntt    { 1902.) 

F.  A. — l-'fom  Home  of  the  theosophical  teachii^s  it  seenu 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  distinct  connection  between 
the  stages  of  evolution  in  man  and  bis  colour,  for  it  is  said  in  Tik 
Stent  DettrtHt  that  there  are  three  i^reat  divisions  of  the  human 
race— the  red-ydlow,  the  black,  and  ihc  brown-wliitc — and  that  the 
evolution  of  these  races  went  on  f-ort  faav  with  the  developments 
of  geological  strata,  fioin  which,  as  well  as  by  climate,  human 
comfdexion  was  derived.     )t  is  diHicult  to  understand  the  connec- 
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tion  of  geological  strata  with  the  human  complexion,  but  we  may 
gather  that  the  physical  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
evoiution  of  the  great  root-races  differed  in  some  important 
respects. 

Thejhird  race  appears  tohaye  beeri^he_fir^_to  have  definite 
colouri,and  the  pfirase  "  becmiirnR~bTack  with  sin  "  seems  to  feler 
to  some^ change  which  took  place  when  generation  was  connected 
wTth  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  The  brown-white  seems  to  be 
the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Fifth  Race,  the  Aryan,  and  in  this  race 
all  shades  may  be  found,  from  the  almost  black  to  the  whitest 
creamy  colour.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  lighter  colour  is  in 
any  sense  a  sign  of  greater  advancement,  for,  as  far  as  we  know 
anything  of  the  process  of  reincarnation,  Egos  seem  to  proceed 
more  than  once  through  the  various  sub-races. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  teaching  of  the  Secret  Doctrine,  that 
there  is  a  certain  type  of  colour  for  the  root-races,  but  that  the 
sub-races  mix  those  colours,  and  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the 
highest  type  of  man  is  to  be  found  with  a  dark  skin,  while  a  very 
small  amount  of  advancement  may  accompany  the  lighter  colour. 


DIVISION  LXXXV 

MANASAPUTKAS 


QUKSTION   333. 

Thtre  teems  ta  ht  a  grmi  Aeaf  ^f  MitfasioH  in  Tlie  Secret  Doclrinc 
resptetin^  Ike  Manataputras,  i-tme  of  the  shtf^mtnis  tanf 
apparently  contradictory.  In  soitk  parts  they  appear  to  A-  &nlt-  ] 
nary  kuman  M»gs,  in  others  spiritual  enUtits  wAa  hatt  J 
already  rtaehf J  lirviinic  levtls.  h  titt  frrm  ahvayi  used  Jtr\ 
the  tame  clots  of  entity,  or  does  it  refer  t&  differtrtt  Mnff  w  , 
difereni  parti  »J  tht  book  t    ( t  tt^  7.) 

B.  K. — It  appears  that  the  lerm  "  M&nasapvira,"  which  rnvftui 
mcrfly  "son  of  mind,"  h.  used  in  The  Secret  Doctrine  to  denote 
any  iniellectually  self-cunscious  entity,  firnn!  ihf  level  of  true 
human  indivldualiiy  up  to  that  of  a  planetary  spiriu  The  niunc 
is,  of  cotiwc,  derived  from  th«  I'aurinic  literature  of  InJia,  in 
which,  however,  it  seems  to  \k\x  a  narrower  aid  mure  definite 
lueitinnjj  on  the  whole,  though  until  a  ImgL-r  number  of  these 
works  are  made  accessible  in  reliable  English  renderings,  we 
uannol  define  exactly  its  scope  and  usa^c.  In  Tht  Secrrt  X?oita-imL, 
at  any  rate,  it  '\f.  certainly  applied  to  several  vtry  different  cUssec 
of  entities,  including,  for  instance,  (i)  the  first  or  highest  class  of 
the  Lunar  Piiris  (ihusc,  that  i»,  who  did  nut  come  into  niaiu- 
fcsUtion  on  this  e-inh  chain  until  the  middle  point  of  the  fourth 
Round  had  been  reached) ;  fa)  the  ^rc-it  AdcplN  evolved  on  the 
Venus  Cl).iin,  who  came  over  to  help  and  guidL-  our  humanity  j 
(3)  certain  of  the  higher  Ucvaa,  who  fullil  »n  analogous  function, 
and  jKissibly  other  classes  of  entities  ns  well.  But  in  itit  cases  the 
use  of  the  term  seems  restricted  tu  such  entities  as  are  intellectu- 
«lly  self-conscioui.  In  short,  as  used  in  The  Secret  Dpctrint,  the 
term   Manasaputm  is  a  generic  term,  like  the  word    "  man," 
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Including  a  number  of  clearly  distinguishable  dasses  which,  how. 
ever,  agiee  in  il>e  (»osscssio»crfone  or  more  definite  characiorinics. 
W«  spcalc  of  the  Australian  btacic,  tho  Mncan  negro,  the  yellow 
Chiitaman,  the  red  Ameiicsn  Indian,  and  the  white  Caucasian,  as 
equally  "  men,"  ihoi^h  the  difference,  say,  between  die  Australian 
black  who  cannot  count  as  far  as  five,  and  a  Neurton,  is  surely 
wide  enough. 

The  student  of  The  Steret  Detlrine  must  ewr  remember  that 
the  writer  of  that  work  was  forced  to  begin  the  creation  of  a  new 
nomenclature,  a  neui-  (cchnicnl  terminology  for  a  science  new 
to  the  Watem  world,  and  that,  ax  in  every  other  science,  this 
nomencbttirc  mtisl  be  n  ihing  of  slow  and  gradual  growth,  as  our 
knowledge  expands  and  l>ecoines  more  detailed  and  accurate. 
And  even  within  the  loat  two  or  three  years  close  students  of 
Theosophy,  who  liave  followed  and  axumiUited  the  recent 
additions  to  our  knowledge,  will  have  noted  a  not  insensible 
advance  in  this  irnjioriant  tosik. 

.V  M.  (1. — Kor  any  siudc-nt  of  Tfu  SeertJ  DaOrint  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  confusion  existing  in  that  book  witlt 
regard  to  the  UdnoAapulras.  So  puiezling  was  tbe  subject,  indeed, 
that  tbem  was  formerly  an  idi-a  widely  held  that  the  ordinary 
human  Egos  before  incarnation  on  ihis  earth  were  themsvlves  ih« 
Milnasaputras.  That  Tkt  Snrrt  Dodrine  Ks  not  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  this  ooDCeptioit  mu&t  be  apparent  to  anyone  who 
has  carefully  collected  the  various,  and  it  must  be  said  contra- 
dictory, Matemcnts.  Tlieic  arc  one  or  two  remarks  thai  might  be 
construed  into  that  view,  but  as  they  absolutely  contradict  othc'r 
more  deliniie  one*.  «  would  perhaps  be  heller  to  seek  for  an 
explanation  on  the  lines  that  two  (or  more)  diflcrcnl  things  an; 
referred  to  by  the  same  terms. 

Lalcr  information  on  the  subject  given  in  the  pamphlet,  The 
Lunar  Pllrit,  provides  us  with  a  sch(.■m«^  dilTering  in  many  ways 
from  that  contained  in  7ht  Se/rtt  Doctrine,  hut  still  the  points  of 
difference  arc  really  minor  ones,  and  there  is  one  feature  al  least 
which  throws  light  on  one  of  the  mod  obscure  parts  of  the  older 
scheme.  \Vc  arc  told  {intent  Dectrint,  vol.  ii.  p.  Hi)  that  the 
Pitri.s.trc  divided  into  seven  ctass« — thrc«  incorporeal  and  four 
corporeal.  The  lirst  three  are  snmetimes  called  the  Agnishvdtta 
or  Asutas,  On  p  98  thc«:  three  classes  arc  said  10  have  beer» 
compelled  to  he  reborn  on  earth.  The  Ltnguage  used  in  connt^ 
lion  with  these  Pitris  could  certainly  Dot  apply  to  ilie  other  be 
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sonaedines  called  Mflnasaputras,  Lords  of  the  Flame,  and  w  oo, 
although  the  terms  ak  so  loosely  umxI  that  confusion  is  inevitaU^ 
It  was  formerly  supposed,  however,  ihM  these  Pitria  were  one 
class  of  (he  Lords  of  the  Flaroe^  the  bciitgs  who,  we  are  eUewfaoc 
told,  had  already  in  posl  evolutions  reached  nirvfloic  levek. 
When  wt-  regnrd  the  Lunar  Hiris  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
London  Lodge  TrAnsaciJon  Above  referred  to,  wc-  5nd  that  Htf' 
appearance  of  contradiction  was  mainly  due  to  a  looseness  of 
terms.  The  seven  classes  of  Pitris  arc  here  divided  into  two 
groups,  having  three  and  four  classes  respectively,  the  two  groupi 
being  clearl)-  divided  from  each  other  by  the  stages  which  tbqr 
had  reached  on  the  previous  chain,  the  lover  group  not  haw^ 
attained  to  indiriduality.  The  highest  class  docs  not  pass  through 
the  lower  kingdoms  at  all  on  tim  chain,  nor  docs  it  incaroaie 
on  the  previous  globes,  but  comes  into  incarnabon  in  the  thinl 
and  fourth  races  on  this  globe.  'litis  ^asa  is  said  to  form  tic 
mnsi  advanced  division  of  ordinary  humanity,  but  ncvcttbeica 
belongs  distinctly  to  our  human  evolution,  ujid  not  to  a  higher  or 
more  a(]vaiii:ed  otic  oti  other  [)lanels.  It  obviouNty  doc<  nc< 
belong  to  the  lower  group  genetally  called  by  Madame  BLavatsky 
the  Lunar  I^lria  or  Monads,  but  the  !>tatei»erils  in  TAe  ^i«rtr 
DMtriitc  a|>plied  sometiroeii  to  the  Agnishvitta,  Adttras.  etc.,  appl; 
exactly  tu  these  Piiris.  It  is  therefore  quite  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  when  in  T/k  Secrei  Ifoctrint  the  MSnusaputnis  an 
refeiied  to  as  though  they  were  merely  human  £(^s,  the  hi^xat 
class  of  Pitris  is  meant 

But  while  the  "arllpa"  Pitris  were  compelled  to  inaunttc 
on  this  globe,  the  same  is  not  said  of  those  beings  more  gene- 
rally termL-d  thf  Mdnasapuiias  or  Sons  of  Mind.  Some  onlj 
of  these  tnuk  on  bodies  and  became  the  instructors  of  men  wid 
their  rulers  in  the  early  races.  The  average  humanity  received 
"  but  a  spark,"  without  which  it  could  liave  evolved,  only  ranch 
more  slowly  and  without  clear  sclfconsciousoess.  The  "spark" 
is  thus  an  inipuW  from  higher  |)liLt]e3,  which  forced  on  the 
evolution  of  those  beings  who  were  struggling  on  the  Iowa 
levels,  and  came  from  pcrfcciod  entities  who  had  already  attained 
full  consciousness  and  had  no  need  to  incarnate  themselves. 
These  arc  thus  clearly  to  be  distinguished  (rom  thoac  who  weie 
tomf*Utd  by  karmic  law  to  inairnate  in  pliyiical  bodies. 

It  would  not  be  impossible,  1  think,  to  distinguish  in  TAe  Sttni 
Doftriuc  tilt;  classes  refentid  to  in  ilie  vanous  passages  dealinf 
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with  Pitris  and  M&nasaputras.  We  might  take  it  for  granted  that 
where  the  Minasaputras  are  referred  to  as  our  own  Egm  (only 
one  or  two  passages  giving  that  conception),  what  is  now  rt^arded 
as  the  highest  class  of  Lunar  Pitris  is  meant,  Madame  Blavatsky 
confining  the  term  Lunar  Fitri  or  Lunar  Monad  to  the  lower 
classes.  In  a  work  so  huge  and  complicated  as  The  Secret 
Doctrine,  put  together  in  so  loose  a  manner,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  to  find  everything  planned  out  so  as  to  Gt, 
and  all  the  terras  confined  within  proper  limits.  It  seems  also 
quite  unnecessary  to  assume  an  omniscience  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  with  respect  to  the  great  scheme  of  evolution  pictured  in 
the  volume.  It  may  well  be  that  with  regard  to  many  details  the 
information  received  was  not  enough  to  form  a  consistent  plan, 
and  the  different  detached  parts  were  connected  tc^ether  in  an 
enoneous  order. 


DIVISION  LXXXVI 

THE  PLANKTARV  CHAIN 

QUKSTtON  334. 

tVfy  Aaoe  ume  (haiitt  thretpiamtt  on  iht  physitaJ fiaiH  tPiuJIr 
<^htr  chains  ftave  only  ont  t     (I&97-/ 

C.  W.  L. — It  depends  upon  the  stage  of  evolution  at  vhicis 
they  have  anived.  Jusi  as  in  ihe  chain  ilicrc  arc  seven  worlds, 
of  which  the  second  and  «ixth  arc  more  matcrioJ  than  the  Gnt 
and  seventh,  while  tlie  third  and  fifih  descend  still  tower  in  Ac 
scaW,  and  tlie  Toiirih  ii  ttie  most  material  of  ail— -.so  there  xn 
in  each  scheme  of  evolution  seven  chains  holding  to  one  another 
a  prvcisvly  similar  rvlauon.  The  fourih  chain,  then,  is  the  itiW 
roaterial,  and  has  in  it  three  physical  globes;  the  only  examplrs 
of  [his  in  our  solar  system  at  present  arc  the  luarth  chain  and  Ibc 
Keptune  chain.  In  the  third  and  fifth  ch.iin- periods,  or  inao- 
vantaras,  Ihe  chain,  being  les&  maicrial,  has  only  one  phyBial 
pUnet;  the  Lunar  chain  in  the  past  and  the  V«nus  cliain  in  tbr 
present  give  \n  uxnmples  of  this,  for  the  Lunar  manvantan  w 
of  cuurae  our  third,  vrhiic  the  Venu&  evolution  has  readied  it3 
fifth  chain.  For  further  infunnaiiun  on  these  heads,  see  > 
recent  Traiiaaciion  of  the  London  Lodge  of  (he  'I'.  S.^71r 
Sysiem  to  whUh  ccv  Bdtmg. 

QUBSnON  335. 

IVt  art  laid  in  The  Secret  Doctrine  theJ  of  tath  gio&t  in  A 
Plaitttary  Chain  Iht  Lunar  Monads  pass  through  tht  Iknt 
elemental  kiNgJonn,  thtn  the  mineral,  vegetable,  animal  tni 
human.  U-'i  are  alia  told  in  more  rtctnl  books  that  tii 
three  riemcnial  Aing^ms  Menu  '"  ^^  ''^   detnuAanie   leteit 
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ami  to  tb  astrat  plane.  How  eould  alt  tktst  kingdoms  and 
ike  mineral  exist  on  the  higher  gla^s  uj  Ike  Chain,  whieh 
have  n/t  physical^  ami  in  turn  tasa  neither  a  phyatat  nor  an 
at  trait  ^atit  t    ( 1 900. ) 

C.  \V.  L. — These  kingdoms  do  *i\  exist  quite  conifortaWy  on 
those  hijjher  globes,  hui  in  iruih  the  conditians  there  arc  so 
totally  dilTerent  in  everjr  way  ftom  any  with  wtuch  we  are 
acquainted  in  this  world  thai  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make 
them  al  all  couiprehensibie  to  those  who  are  as  yet  unable  to 
see  ibcni.  This  much,  howercr,  in  dear — that  we  must  Iliink, 
\n  every  case,  of  the  evolution  of  the  ensouling  monadic  essence, 
not  merely  of  [hat  of  the  encascmcnl,  wliether  that  encaseniem  Is 
physical,  a-^tral,  or  cneniai.  Take  the  case  of  vhat  is  somctintcSi 
though  rather  misU-adingly,  dc.'»;crib«d  as  the  mineral  monad. 
This  consists  of  an  cnomioiis  nuas  or  flood  of  the  force  out- 
|)aurcd  Irom  the  I.ogot,  already  divided  into  many  difTcrcnt  streams, 
and  having  already  reached  the  lowest  point  of  its  descent  into 
matter,  so  thai  it  is  ahie  to  nianifcKt  itself  on  the  physical  plane. 

It  must  not,  howcrer,  be  foi^tti^i  that  ii  has  descended 
through  all  the  other  ploncis  and  retains  what  it  has  actjuired 
in  that  descent,  «o  that  the  moiiiadic  essence  ensouling  any 
particular  mineral  has  also  its  own  special  expression  on  the 
astral,  mental,  and  all  other  planeit— hardly  definite  enough 
yet  to  be  spolcen  of  as  its  astral  or  mental  We,  but  nevertheless 
fuUtUini;  fur  it  some  of  the  functions  which  sudi  bodies  fulfil 
for  more  advanced  entities. 

The  mineral  monadic  essence  in  passing  from  globe  E  to 
globe  F  must,  of  course,  cast  off  its  physical  vehicle — that 
which  we  call  iht  mineral;  but  the  condition  of  the  essence 
itself  is  no  more  alTectcd  by  that  titan  is  tbe  condition  of  the 
true  man  when  he  casts  off  for  the  time  his  physical  body.  It  is 
still  the  same  living  cs»:nce.  though  manifesting  now  only  in 
its  astral  vehicle,  and  no  doubt  it  can  still  be  acted  upon  through 
that  veliicle  in  such  manner  as  toassist  its  evolution,  though  the 
exact  methods  of  such  action  are  not  clearly  known  to  us. 

The  »me  truth  hold*  good  all  the  way  through,  and  therefore 
cvoy  kingducn  is  ftiUy  represented  on  each  globe.  This  much 
we  can  clearly  see,  although  the  pruecsscs  through  which  each 
kingdom  passes  in  those  higher  worlds  are  not  readily  cumtiTe- 
bensible  by  the  physical  brun. 
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QUKSTION   J36. 

Att/M^  B  and  F  Ike  astral  plane  dtalt  teitk  in  Afanua/  f.,  aiU 
A  and  G  the  dtvoihanic plan4  oj Maimal  i-V.  /     ((89?-) 

C.  W.  K — No.  The  first  idea  for  the  (]ue3tionor  to  j[el  clearlr 
into  his  mind  is  that  the  t^even  globes  of  our  chain  art-  real  giobe 
occupying  dc6nitc  and  separate  positions  in  space,  nolwiihstaml- 
ing  tlie  fact  thnt  sonic  of  them  arc  nut  ujxin  the  physical  plane. 
The  astnU  plane  dealt  with  in  Manual  V.  and  ihe  devachaaic 
plane  of  Manual  V'l.  are  ihottt;  of  iliis  earth  only,  and  have  nothii^ 
U)  do  with  these  nlher  planets  at  all. 

It  stiould  be  understood  that  none  of  the  three  lower  ptanc»  ot 
the  solar  system  i«  co-extensiw  vnlh  it  except  a«  rcg:trds  a 
particular  condition  of  the  highest  or  atomic  sultdivision  of  etch. 
Each  physical  globe  has  its  physical  plane  (including  its  ainit> 
sphere),  ils  astral  plane,  and  its  devachanic  plane,  all  interpenemt 
ing  one  another,  and  therefore  occupying  the  same  position  in 
space,  but  nil  quite  apart  from  and  not  communicating  wttti  the 
corresponding  plane*  of  any  other  globe.  It  is  only  when  we 
rise  to  the  InHy  levels  of  the  buddhic  plane  that  we  find  i 
condition  common  lo^  at  any  rate,  all  the  planets  of  our  chain. 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  is.  as  staled  above,  a  condition 
of  the  atomic  matter  o4'  each  of  these  planes  which  is  cosmic  in 
its  extent,  so  that  the  seven  atomic  sub-planes  of  our  systefn, 
uken  apart  from  the  rest,  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  cosatic 
phne — the  luwe^l.  sometimes  called  the  cosniic-prikritic.  "Wa 
interplanetary  ether,  for  example,  which  appears  10  extend  through 
the  whole  of  space— indeed,  must  do  so,  at  leau  to  the  ftirthest 
visible  star,  otheniisc  our  physical  eyes  could  not  peiceivc  that 
star^is  composed  of  physical  ultimate  ntoms  in  their  normal  and 
uncomprcfwed  condition.  But  all  the  lower  and  more  complex 
forms  of  ether  exist  only  {so  far  a.t  i»  at  [irewnl  known)  in  conncc^ 
tion  with  the  various  heavenly  bodieii,  aggregated  round  them 
precisely  a.'i  their  atmosphere  is,  though  probably  extending 
considerably  further  from  their  surface. 

Precisely  the  same  is  true  of  the  astral  ami  devaclianic  planes : 
only  the  atomic  matter  of  each,  and  e\-en  that  only  in  an  entirely 
^e  condition,  is  co-extetiQve  with  the  interplaneury  ether,  and 
consequently  a  person  can  no  more  paas  froiD  ]rianct  to  planet 
even  of  our  own  chain  in  his  astral  body  ot  his  mind-body  than 
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nc  can  in  his  physical  body.  In  the  causal  body,  however,  this 
achievement  is  po&sibte,  though  even  Uicn  by  no  iiivans  with  ilie 
esse  and  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  done  upoit  the  buddhic 
plane  by  those  who  have  succeeded  in  raising  their  consciouaneM 
lo  tbAt  level. 

It  must  be  understood,  then,  that  glwbes  A,  B,  P'  and  G  are 
dclimte  worlds  acpuratcd  in  space,  just  in  the  5ftmc  way  as  are 
Mar^  and  the  Earth,  the  only  difference  being  that  whereas  the 
latter  have  physical,  astral  and  dcvnchanic  pUni-s  of  their  own, 
globei  B  and  V  have  nothi:^;  belnw  the  astral  plane,  and  A  and  G 
nothing  below  the  r&|u  levds  of  the  dcvachanic 


QuESTtOM    J37. 

/n  M*/fi)W/A/r/The  I.urtar  Vx^'t^  it  it  said  that  At<irsnnJ  Mereury 
Mong  to  our  eAain,  and,  Ukc  the  Earth,  are  pkyii(al  planeti. 
Is  this  tJu  same  Afercury  w^th  is  rtfcrred  lo  in  The  Secret 
Doctiinc  as  the  "  IJ>rd  of  Wtidem  "t  Or  is  tht  MtKury 
tehiih  aitr^Homtrs  iitt/to,  mertly  mtd  as  a  MinJ  Jar  om  oj  the 
saatd  ptamts  as  yet  unini>t»»  by  IVttterft  seUnttsH }  Somt 
dtnfmion  arisa  fy  (he  placing  of  Mars  and  Mercury,  hitherto 
'  regarded  as  tst'a  oJ  the  "  Seven,"  as  mere  giobes  oJ  our  eoHk 
chain  ?     Can  this  bt  tsplaintd  atvay  t    (1901.) 

W.  S.  E.— The  main  Tact  lo  be  stated  in  answer  to  this  <tuestion 
U  Ihal  the  pbnei  Mercury  recognised  by  astronomets  is  one  of  the  ,,< 
seven  MtuaJ  globes  which  form  our  Earth  chain.    There  is  no     7^*«^ 
blind  about  the  matter. 

It  is  quitv  tnic  also  that  this  plartet  has  been  ri^rded  as  one  of 
the  seven  so<2lled  sarrcd  planets  of  Ancient  Religion  and  aX 
Modem  Astrology. 

As  to  the  expression  used  in  The  Secret  Dottritte,  however,  the 
tcrtn  "  Lord  of  ^Visdonl,"  while  refeiiing  lo  the  Planetary  Spirit 
preiiiding  tffer  Mercury,  is  really  but  a  symbol  with  a  still  more 
occult  meaning. 


QlTESTlOW   338. 

What   would  be    the  distingMsking  charMteristia 
Rounder  "  living  at  the  present  time  t     It^tn 
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^  raogHisahlt  at  tuth  by  pe^pU  ef  tht  Ju*urth  Rounds  aummaf 
the  latter  (q  bt  acquainted  with  TtKOMphyt     (1898.J 

B.  K.. — ^Tlie  term  "  Fifth-  Rounder  "  was  one  employed  in  ibe 
very  early  days  uf  the  evolution  of  a  tlicu»o[)hical  nomcncUtuR;  to 
denote  ft  person  who  in  point  of  development  hud  reached  ihii 
stage  which  will  be  ihc  average  level  of  developmc^nt  in  the  Fifth 
Round.     It  d»c9^    not    nccessaril)*    imply    (ii.it    tJic  indiridiial  so 
spolteti   or   has  actually   made  live  complete  circuits  round  tbe 
pUneUT)-  chain  while  the  reit  of  humanicy  is  now  only  half^n^ 
through  its  fourth  circuit.     Thus  it  has  been  said  that  the  genttd 
IkvcI  attained  by  mankind  on  earth  in  tlic  Fifth   Round  will  W 
thai  now  represented  by  the  lirst  great  Initiation — the  Sohan  or 
Srotdpatii  sicp  of  the  Path.     Hence  aJl  who  reach  this  levd  no* 
have  attained  the  level  of  mankind  in  the  Fiflh  Round,  and  na]' 
thus  be  spoken  of  as  Fifth- Rounders. 

But  there  is  another  sense  which  the  term  Fifch-Roomlcr 
might  bear,  though  it  seems  rather  doubtful  whether,  as  it  appean 
in  Eiiiteric  Budiihhm  or  in  ilie  letters  of  the  Master  to  Mr.  Siimeii, 
it  was  ever  actually  used  in  that  sense. 

As  matters  now  stand,  it  ^teeitis  that  many  second-class  Pitns  (in  « 
the  classilication  used  in  the  Lunar  Htn's,  the  London  Lottgc^' 
TranBactio'n)  are  not  sufficiently  evolved  to  "enter  the  path*  in  . 
Ihis  Round,  and  life  on  earth  ai  pr«cnt  is  inadetiualc  10  afford  -^ 
(hem  the  nece^-«ary  conditiunx  for  rapidly  making  up  this  d«-  ^ 
ficiency  in  experience;  which  amounts  to  the  transformation  (rom  1, 
second  into  first  cla:is  Pitrit.  Hence  special  arrangements  aic  , 
-tieeded  to  effect  tlii^  and  it  is  aceomp!ial)t;d  hy  such  a  second- \'' 
class  Pitri  being  actually  made  to  perform  an  citra  circuit  of  the  ''. 
Planetary  Chain,  passing  frum  globe  to  globe,  incarnating  on 
one  or  mote  times,  and  eventually  again  catching  up  the  human: 
which  he  left,  cither  on  the  »ame  globe — say  the  earth — or  on 
subsequent  one.  But  when  he  does  so,  be  has  overtaken,  so  to 
9Xf,  his  deficiencies  in  experiences,  and  reappears  amoag  hi& 
fellows  as  a  lirst-class  Pitri,  and  as  auch  (Qualified  to  auempt 
entrance  upon  the  Path  in  the  ordinary  way. 

This  process  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  "Inner  Round,"  and  a 
hint  of  it  may  be  found  given  in  the  Notes  to  the  last  editions  of 
Etottrit  Buddhism,  in  connection  with  what  is  there  colled  the 
"Noah's  Ark"  theory.  The  effect  of  it  is  thai  such  an  entity 
would  have  actually  made  one  circuit  of  the  diain  more  than  his 
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fellows,  though,  since  the  second-class  Pitris  incarnated  only  in  the 
Third  Round,  such  an  entity  would  have  completed  two  whole 
Rounds,  while  his  fellows  would  only  have  just  entered  upon  the 
commencement  of  their  second.  So  that  it  would  seem  not  quite 
accurate  to  speak  of  such  exceptional  entities  as  "  Fifth-Rounders," 
although,  before  the  details  concerning  the  various  classes  of  Pitris 
were  given,  such  a  term  might  have  been  applied  to  them. 

So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  there  is  no  very  definite  mark 
or  peculiarity  perceptible  even  to  devachanic  vision,  which  distin- 
guishes an  entity  which  has  been  through  this  Inner  Round  from 
others ;  and  probably  the  fact  could  only  be  definitely  ascertained 
by  actually  tracing  back  the  evolution  of  that  entity  in  the 
dk^htc  records. 

Of  course  one  who  has  passed  the  Srot&patti  initiation,  and  thus 
has  attained  to  the  Fifth  Round  level  of  evolution,  does  exhibit 
definite  mailts  and  peculiarities  in  his  aura  which  are  at  once 
recognisable  by  one  of  the  same  or  a  higher  level,  though  probably 
not  equally  plain  or  significant  to  the  non-initiated  psychic.  It  is 
a  question  of  actual  development,  not  of  intellectual  knowledge, 
and  a  mere  acquaintance  with  Theosophy  in  its  intellectual  aspect 
would  not  suffice  to  guide  the  judgment  in  such  matters. 
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QuBSTioK  339 

C»n  you  txfilatH  tkt  differenu  btttttttH  Iht  SUsud  Ixtrd  vthm  i/tah 
as  "  Me"  in  the  Bhagxvad  Gia  (sit.  1-3).  aud  the  MtaiOr, 
the  Unmamjtit,  f  JEc.  /     ( 1 90 1 . ) 

G.  R.  S.  M.— As  when  the  Ouisl  declares,  "  I  am  th«  W»y. 
ihe  JVutti  aJ)d  the  Life,"  so  wticn  iltc  Blessed  Ont:  declares  t^ 
alt  coint;  unto  Him,  wc  arc  to  suppose  that  the  Teacher  »  spok- 
ing as  the  accredited  representative  of  Him  whose  office  it  it  lo 
watch  over  this  humanity  of  ours.  But  there  leather  hunituiitie^ 
other  worlds,  otiier  systems,  infinite  in  the  boundless  fields  of 
space.  Beyond  ilira  who  is  fur  ut  the  " One  and  Only  myvixr}' 
the  Logos  of  our  humanity,  there  is  an  iiifinilude  of  glorj'  nn- 
approjichnble  for  us,  except  through  Him ;  and  not  only  so.  bat 
even  for  Him  there  U  ar  "  unappronchablt^*  a  I)e]>tli  beyond  His 
(lo  us)  immeasurable  prufundity.  To  quote  the  wofds  of  a 
beautiful  hymn  of  the  Gnojis :  "  I  praise  Thee,  O  Unappro**- 
ahle  Gcd,  fur  thitt  Thou  didst  shine  Torth  in  Thyself ;  I'hou  hast 
emaiijiicd  Thy  One  and  Only  Mystery,  Thou  who  an  an  im- 
approachable  <Jod  even  to  ihcsc  Logo!."  The  term  Absolale 
must  be  kept  for  the  idea  of  The  Deity  beyond  beir^. 


Question  340. 

May  ttrouhkyw  to  gixx  mt  your  opinhn  conarmt^  tAe  ust  aj  tht 
vord  **toffft"f  /fmv/ar  dvK'M  in  the  smk  of  beiitf  f^m  tf 
sfiritual  tKtity  be  tfioitea  0/  as  a  Logos  1  It  tht  L^t  tf  * 
Pianelary  Cfiain  tht  lowttt,  or  could  tin  "  Lord  oj the  itxmU* 
bt  S0  tidied,  as  uied  an  /.  197  ^  The  Gospels  ai>d  the  Go»pel? 

OK 
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Horn  is  ike  //'«■  of  iiitimtion  fa  f>e  drawn  Mw^h  an  entity 
who  tan  b«  $pt)ktn  of  as  a  Lo^os  attdont  who  tannot  I    (1901.) 

G.  R.  S.  M.— Thcrt;  is,  of  course,  no  authorily  which  can 
compel  us  to  nliide  by  xn-j  fonnAl  definition  or  limitaiion  of  th« 
use  of  ilie  word.  It  muM  be  a  malter  of  convention  and  general 
agreement.  If  we  f;o  back  to  tlic  earliest  use  or  the  woid  in  Greek 
[^ilosophjr,  we  find  that  it  wa-t  a  general  term  for  a  faculty  in  man  ■. 
subsrqacntly  wc  find  Jl  uswl  jn  two  ways  ;  still  in  the  limited  and 
general  sense  of  the  individual  faculty  of  the  reason  of  sense  in  man, 
bnt  also  in  the  universal  i^ense  of  a  principle  in  cosmos.  Those  tises 
wc  lindcommontoibe  Platonic, Stoic  and  Hcrmeticlradi lions.  If 
we  come  to  the  Early  Christian  use  of  the  term,  we  find  thai  the 
ftrsl  philosophers  of  the  faith  speak  of  the  l>ogos  as  one,  as  the 
Reason  of  God,  combining  this  sense  with  its  alternative  meaning 
In  Greek,  the  Word,  which  enabled  thetn  to  connect  it  with  the 
Tewish  tiadiiton  of  tlic  Word  and  Spirit  of  God  and  the-  Wisdom 

ching ;  but  at  the  lame  lime  they  speak  of  the  angels  of  God 
as  hgoi,  and  they  further  declare  thai  there  is  a  i^^s  in  every  man, 
a  son  of  the  l^gos.  This  un^  gradually  fades  out  in  the 
development  of  General  Chrislianiiy,  and  the  term  I^os  is 
restricted  to  the  second  penon  of  the  Trinity,  its  nu-aning  as 
the  theological  Word  t^adually  forcinf>  into  the  background  its 
conception  as  the  Divine  Reason. 

In  the  present  r«?\-ival  of  ihcosophio  sludtea,  wc  have  recm-ered 
the  original  term  Logos,  io  that  it  may  carry  the  two  mcaninRS 
of  Word  and  Reason,  as  it  does  in  Greek,  and  so  that  the  idea 
may  not  be  limited  theologically  by  ilie  use  of  the  term  "  Word  " 
alone,  nor  yet  divorced  from  a  part  of  its  heredity  by  the  use  of 
RfiAaoti  alone.  It  ha«  been  brought  into  this  prominence  from  the 
necessity  fell  for  a  term  which  should  not  confound  the  Oirine 
Source  of  all  universes  with  the  God  of  a  worM'sysicm  or  of  a  timc- 

iod.    So  used  il  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit  general  term 

vara,  the  Lord — our  Lord,  not  the  I/jrd  of  Sirius,  say,  or  the 

Lord  of  all  Lords  of  systems.     But  this  general  use  of  the  word 

has  been  gradually  expanded.     Kirst  of  all  we  bad  the  exprcssiona 

Unmaniff«cd  and  Vlanifwied  Ixi^os ;  then  in  connection  with  the 

*'  three  outpourir^s  "  the  three  Logoi ;  and  again  the  seven  Logoi 

to  denote  the  Rulers  of  what  have  been  called  the  Planetary  Chains 

of  our  nyKtem.    As  far  as  1  am  aware,  the  use  of  the  word  has  so 

far  extended  nu  further  among  our  present-day  writers.     It  is  Toy 
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difficult  lo  suggest  terms  that  could  he  immediately  compr 
stblc  for  all  these  coiiccpiions,  and  ihc  difficulty  of  namtog^l 
hierarchies  and  iheir  Rulers  may  be  at  onCe  sec-n  by  nfeniDf  to 
the  literature  of  antiquity  on  ihc  siihjecl.      I^t  anyone  torn  to 
the  elatioraie  nomi^ni^laiure  of  ilie  Gnostic  traditions  prcscnrd  m 
the  .Isltew  and  Bruce  crodices  and  he  wtl!  at  once  see  whai 
mean. 

Now  OB  we  have  not  so  far  extended  the  use  of  the  iroRi . 
to  signify  th(^  divine  mind  in  man  and  so  made  it  a  general  tenn. 
it  seems  almost  a  pity  thai  wc  have  not  restricted  the  word  to  the 
designation  of  the  SouKe  and  Ruler  of  a  8]rstem  only,  and  so  have] 
made  it  a  [larticular.  Asit  is  ire  seem  to  be  somewhat  arbitiaiy  i 
our  hailing  stages  But  all  this  is  a  queKtion  oS  tAstc ;  the  mm^ 
thing  is  to  get  some  cnmpf  chcnsion  of  the  ideas.  Now  J  am  bouod 
to  confess  that  so  far  I  have  pcrsonnlly,  in  the  most  literal  seiuc 
of  the  words,  not  ihe  gAost  of  an  SiUa  what  the  plattetary  cham 
realty  arc.  1  believe  they  adumliratc  some  great  mystery  coocem- 
ing  the  mdenng  of  out  system  within  and  without,  of  which  ooutd 
we  but  once  conocirc  the  idea,  we  should  And  order  in  the  chaos  ia 
a  manner  so  niar\*el1ous  that  the  intellect  would  he  filled  with  uttet 
salislaction. 

Of  the  physical  details,  and  the  more  subjecttrc  extetnali 
which  have  been  hazarded  by  some  of  our  colleagues,  I  can  forai 
no  ccMtsbtcnl  conception  :  the  metaphysical  side  has  hardly  bees 
touched  U]K>n  by  any  but  H.  P.  B.,  and  only  by  her  in  a  ver) 
confused  fashion ;  the  Sianaas  of  Dzyan  fascinale  us  by  their  sia 
pcndous  grandeui,  but  their  secret  retnains  hidden.  Thiit  beioj 
so,  I  prt-'fer  to  think  of  our  chain  from  the  standpoint  of  ooi 
humanity  and  its  cunsciomneis  solely.  Our  humanity  lives  autf 
evolves  in  otl>er  spheres  of  consciousness  besides  the  physio! 
About  other  humanities  1  know  nothing. 

When,  then,  1  use  the  phiase  "Lo«l  of  the  world" 
connection  with  the  idea  of  the  Great  Economy  accordiiv  bj 
which  our  evolution  is  guided  by  the  Servants  of  the  Lotd! 
I  mean  generally  the  Ruler  of  our  humanity.  It  may  tie  thai  the) 
term  can  be  u.Hed  in  some  ntore  preciae  sense,  and  is  consecralell 
to  a  special  use  by  those  who  know  directly  of  such  high  tnatienij 
but  I  have  simply  used  it  generally,  not  stopping  to  think  whether  1  j 
am  lo  make  this  dtlc  synonymous  with  what  some  of  my  t^lleanB] 
call  our  planetar)-  I.ogo»,  or  where  exactly  to  place  it  beCwcoiI 
the  giwle  of  the  present  Ruler  of  our  acttial  globe,  the  Mana  (■>  I 
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Indian  tradition  has  it)  anfl  (he  Manu  or  all  (he  Manus  of  our 
humanity's  life-span  ;  much  less  to  speculate  on  what  may  be  the 
distinction  it  such  sublime  heighi.<i  between  Ruler  and  Teacher. 
I  spoke  generally;  there  is,  1  believe,  a  Ruler  of  our  humanity,  a 
I^rd  of  our  "  world,"  who  impersonates  the  great  plan  of  its 
l)cing,  and  those  who  know  Htm  as  He.  is,  speak  in  His  name, 
ikrKl  act  with  His  power,  when  immcdiatrly  rxpre^^ing  ilis  will. 


u 


QUBSTION    J4I. 


Can  anything  be  sai4  as  to  tkt  tvspeetwe  fuHetiont  of  tfu  Tkret 
/Mgai  in  the  fifoluthn  lif  humtiHity  and  their  atrresfio'utenff  to 
th*  Chrhlinn  Trinity  /     (1897.) 

C,  W.  L.— This  is  a  »uh)ect  of  which  none  of  us  can  hope  to 
attain  perfect  comprehension  for  many  an  jcon  to  come,  for  he 
who  grasjM  it  tlioroughly  mujt  be  consciously  one  with  the 
lii^hesi.  Uut  some  indications  may  be  given  which  may  perh3[)s 
help  th'C  enquirer  in  hi.s  thinking,  though  it  is  moxt  emphatically 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  all  the  way  tbrougli  that  since  we  are 
lookinj;  at  the  problem  from  below  instead  of  from  «bo«^  from 
(he  Mandpoint  of  our  e«lrerae  ignorance  instead  of  ftoin  that  of 
omniscience,  any  oinceptton  that  we  may  form  of  it  must  be 
imperfect  and  dteteforc  inaccurate. 

^Ve  arc  tuld  that  what  happens  at  the  beginning  of  a  solar 
system  (such  a^  our  own)  is,  allowing  for  certain  obvious  diffci- 
cnces  in  the  sunounding  conditions,  identical  with  whftt  happens 
at  the  re-awakening  after  one  of  the  great  pralayas;  and  it  will 
probably  be  more  posHblefor  us  not  entirely  to  misunderstand  if 
we  endeavour  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  former  rather  Hum  to 
the  Utter.  It  should  be  realised  to  begin  with  that  in  the  cvolu- 
lion  of  a  solar  system,  three  of  the  highest  principles  of  the  Logos 
of  that  system  correspond  to  and  rcspcclircly  fulfil  the  funclioru 
of  the  three  Great  I^goi  in  cosmic  evolution  ;  in  point  of  fact, 
those  three  principles  an:  identical  with  the  three  Great  Logoi  in 
a  manner  which  to  us  down  heie  is  wholly  iucomprehcnsiblc,  even 
though  wc  may  sec  that  it  must  be  so. 

Vet  we  sliould  be  careful,  while  recognising  this  identity  in 
eaaeiKx,  on  no  account  to  confuse  the  respective  functions  of 
beings  differing  so  widely  in  tlieir  sphere  ol  action.  It  ^lould  be 
remembered  that  from  the  First  I^ogos,  which  stands  next  m  i) 
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Absolute,   emanates   the  Second  or  Dual  Logos,  from   whicb  k 
tnm  comes  the  Third.     From  that  lliird  Logos  come  fonh  the 
Seven  Great  Logoi,  called  sometimes  the  St-vcn  Spirits  bcfwc  rbe 
thron«  of  God  ;  and  as  the  divine  ouibreathing  pours  itself  em 
further  outw&rd  and  downward,  from  cadi  of  these  we  hare  upoa 
the  next   plant-  seven    iMgw  alK>,   together  making  up  on  thai 
plane  rorty-nine-     It  will  be  observed  that  wc  have  alreadj'  possol 
througli  many  stages  on  ihc  grcut  drjwnwartl  sweep  towards  matter; 
yet.  omitting  the  deUtil  of  intermediate  iiierar{:hie-.<c,   it  is  satd  ihil 
to  each  nf  these  forty-nine  belong  mttlions  of  sotar  systems,  cacfa 
eneigiKcd   nnd   controlled   by   its  own  solar  T.ogo».     Though  at 
Ini-ls  so  exalted  as  these,  difTercnces  in  glory  and  power  can  mrJA 
but  little  to  u^,  w<r  may  yet  to  some  extent  realise  bow  ^-ast  is  the 
distance  between  the  three  (Weat  Lngoi  and  the  I^gos  ofa  sin^ 
system,  and  so  avoid  a  mistake  into  which  careless  students  ate 
constantly  falling. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  each  of  the  planes  of  our  sjrsicm  u 
divided  into  xeven  lub-planeH,  and  tliai  the  matter  of  tlie  higbesi 
sub-plane  in  each  may  be  regarded  as  atomic  ^uii  its  |>articiilar 
plane — iliat  is  to  say,  thai  iu  atums  cannot  be  further  subdirided 
without  passing  from  that  pUme  to  Ibe  one  next  above  iL  Nov 
these  seven  atomic  sub-planes,  taken  by  thems'  Ivei  and  enlirtly 
without  reference  to  any  of  the  other  sub-plant-s  which  are  alict 
wards  c.illcd  into  existence  by  the  various  rombinations  of  iheir 
atoms,  compose  the  lowest  of  the  great  cosmic  planes,  and  arc 
themselves  its  ^even  sub-dtnsioni.  So  thni  before  a  volar  systen 
comes  into  existence,  we  have  nn  its  future  «te,  so  tn  ^peak, 
nothing  but  the  ordinary  conditions  of  intcnieUai  xpocc — that  n 
to  say,  we  have  matter  of  the  seven  subdiviKions  of  the  lowni 
cosmic  plane  (sometimes  called  the  cosmic  prikrilic),  and  from 
OUT  point  of  view  this  ift  simply  the  atomic  mailer  of  each  ol  mc 
sub-planes  without  the  various  combmsiions  of  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  tliinlc  as  litilting  them  together  and  leading  ui 
gradually  from  one  to  the  other- 

Xow  in  the  evolution  ofa  system  ihe  action  »f  the  three  higher 
principles  of  its  I^gos  (generally  called  the  three  l^ogoi  of  the 
system)  upon  this  antecedent  condition  of  alTairs  Ukcs  pbcc  in 
what  we  may  call  a  reversed  order.  In  thecourse  of  the  great  worlc, 
each  of  them  pours  out  his  influence,  but  the  outpouring  which 
come*  first  in  time  is  that  from  that  principle  of  our  Logos  wb>ch 
corresponds  lo  the   Man;i!i  in  man,  though  of  course    on  an 
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infinitely  higher  plane.  This  is  usually  »poken  of  as  the  Third 
I^^us,  or  Mikliat,  corresponding  10  the  Holy  Ghosi  in  (he 
Christian  system  —the  "Spirit  of  God  which  broods  over  the  face 
of  tlu;  waters  "  of  space,  and  so  brings  the  world  into  cxisicncc. 

The  re9,i]]t  of  this  first  gr«at  out  [touring  is  the  quickvmng  of  that 
wonderful  and  glorious  vitality  which  perradc^  all  nitiiicr  (tncn 
though  it  may  se«m  to  our  dii»  ph)'8i(4l  eyes),  so  thnt  rhc  atoms 
of  ili«  various  plan««  develop,  when  electrified  by  it,  all  sorts  of 
previowly  latent  altracliom  and  repulsions,  and  entvr  into  com- 
bitiattOQS  of  all  kinds  thus  by  depots  bringing  into  i!:xiu<-ru;e  alt 
the  lower  subdivisions  of  each  teve),  iiniil  wc  have  before  us  in 
full  action  the  marvellous  complexity  of  ihu  forty-nine  siib-|>lai)ej( 
as  we  see  them  lo-day.  I-or  this  reason  h  it  that  in  the  Nicasan 
symbol  the  Holy  Ghost  is  so  bcauiifuily  (lcsrTit>c<!  as  "  ihc  Ix>rd 
and  Giver  of  Life";  and  some  clue  as  to  the  niLthod  of  His  work- 
ing may  be  obtained  by  anyone  who  will  study  carefully  Professor 
Crooltes'  papi-r  on  TAe  Getesit  of  the  EUmtnts.  read  before  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  on  Kebruary  18th,  1887, 

When  riiallc-T  of  all  the  sub  jitanes  of  the  system  is  already  in 

1^ existence,  and  the  field  has  thus  been  prepared  for  its  activity,  the 

fid  great  out()Ouring  begins — the  outflow  of  wtiat  we  hare 

smetiines  called  the  monadic  esM^ice;  and  it  coidl-s  thrs  ain« 

rfrom  that  higher  ]Hincip1e  currespoiMling  in  our  tysirm  to  the 
Second  Logos,  of  whom  the  <AA  theologians  spoke  truly  enough 
in  intention,  howi-rer  unforiurutttr  they  were  in  their  choire  of  an 
expression,  wbcii  they  called  Him  "the  only-begoltcn  Son  of  God, 
begotten  of  His  Father  before  all  worlds,  by  whom  all  lhii>^s  were 
made,"  sin^c  He  is  indt-cd  the  only  direct  emanation  of  the  Mrst, 
tl)e  Unmanifcstcd,  and  undoubtedly  "without  lliin  was  not  any- 
thing made  which  was  madei"  for  this  monadic  et^'f^nre  is  the 
ensouling  and  energising  princpic  at  the  back  of  all  life  of  which 
we  know  an)lhing. 

Slowly  iind  steadily,  but  with  resistless  force,  this  great  influence 
pours  itself  forth,  each  suixckmvc  «-avc  of  it  spcndir^  a  whole 
manvantara  in  eachofthe  kingdoms  of  nature — the  three  elemental, 
the  (ninerol,  the  vegeublt^,  the  animiil  and  ihc  human.  On  the 
downword  arc  of  it«  mighty  curve  it  Kimply  a)i:gregateK  round  itself 
the  different  kinds  ufnkatter  on  the  various  planes,  so  that  all  may 
be  accusioiDcd  and  adapted  to  act  as  its  veliidesj  but  when  it  bos 
reached  the  lowest  point  of  its  destined  imine^hing  in  matter,  and 
turns  to   begin  the  grand   upward   sweep   of  evotutton   towards 
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divinity,  its  object  is  to  d«velop  oonseiousness  in  each  o(  tfcCM 
grades  of  matter  in  Him,  beginning,  of  course,  with  the  loiresL 

Thus  it  is  that  riaii,  altltough  [)o»H;ssing  in    a    more   or  \e» 
latent  condit  ion  kg  many  higher  prindples,  \s  yet  for  a  long  liineal 
first  fully  conscious  in  his  physical  body  only,  and  aTtcnvards  vtrj 
gradually  becomes  so  in  his  astral  vehicle,  and  later  &til)  in  tu* 
mind  body.  Thusalso whilcweseeinthcminerBlkingdoni^cvcdy 
anything  th&t  wc  slioiikt  call  (-omciousness — nothing    but  the  Rm 
faint  beginnings  of  desire-  as  shown  in  chemical  affinity — in  tlie 
vegetable  kingdom  we  lind  likes  and  dislikes  (desire^  in  fact)  to- 
coming  very  much  more  prominent ;  indeed,  we  have  only  to  raid 
any  of  the  later  works  on  botany  to  see  that  many  ptanid  exercise 
a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  sagadcy   in   attaining   th^tr  ends, 
liniited  though  the^e  ends  may  ba     In  the  animal  kii^dotn  drsirc 
occupies  a  very  prominent  place,  and  there  can  be  no  doabi  that 
the  astral  body  is  delinituly  )H.>ginniiig  to   function,    though   the 
aninial  has  as  yet  nothing  that  can  be  called  consciousness  tn  it 
apart  (zom  the  physical  vehicle.     In  the  higher  domestic  animab 
however,  the  astral  body  has  stifficienl  development  lo  be  made 
after  drath  into  a  k^maxOpa  which  persists  for  some  days  at  leas), 
or  sometimes  even  for  weeks,  while  a  certain  amount  of  mdiuuie 
activity  is  distinctly  beginning  to  show  itself. 

When  wc  come  to  the  human  kingdom  we  find  that  while  with 
the  lower  types  of  men,  desire  is  still  emphatically  the  most  pro- 
minenl  feiUure,  the  niAnasic  development  has  proceeded  much 
further ;  during  life  the  man  has  a  dim  consciousness  in  his  astral 
vehicle  while  be  is  asleep,  and  after  death  his  kimarflpa  is  very 
fairly  conscious  and  active,  and  endures  for  many  years,  though  a& 
)'et  he  has  pTaciicaily  nothing  of  the  devachanic  life.  Coming  to 
Uio  ordinary  cultured  man  of  our  own  rai^e,  we  find  him  showing 
high  menial  activity  during  life,  and  possessing  qualities  which  gin 
him  the  possibility  of  a  very  long  devachanic  existence  after  deaib. 
He  is  fully  conscious  in  his  astral  body  during  sleep,  though  not 
tisuaUy  able  to  carry  iluougfa  any  mcmury  from  the  one  cor>ditioa 
of  existence  lo  the  other.  The  eascsof  ihecompatntively  few  mtn 
H'ho  have  as  yet  undenaken  the  task  of  self■de^'eloplDent  along 
occult  lines  show  us  (hat  the  future  course  of  evolution  simply 
means  the  unfolding  of  consciotisnceo  on  higher  and  hightf 
planes,  as  hununity  passes  onward  and  becomes  fit  for  such 
developmmi. 

But  long  before  this  period  the  third  great  outpouring  of  divuie 
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life  has  tsken  place — that  from  the  highest  principle  of  the  Logos 
of  the  system,  corresponding  tu  the  Atman  in  man,  and  holding 
the  place  Riled  in  (osmic  evolution  by  the  Hrst  Logos,  which  has 
t»en  called  by  Christianity  "  God  the  Father  almighty,  maker  of 
tiravcn  nnd  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  in^sible,"  because 
from  Him  all  caroe,  even  the  Second  and  Third  Lugoi  themselves, 
and  into  Him  unc  day  all  that  came  fonh  miihi  ictum.  An  attempt 
lias  been  made  to  indicate  how  the  monadic  essence  in  its  upward 
course  gradually  unfolds  consciousness  hrst  in  the  physical  plane 
then  in  the  astral,  and  then  in  ihc  lower  mSnasic.  But  it  is  only 
when  in  the  highest  of  the  domestic  animals  it  reaches  this  latter 
stage  that  the  posiiibility  of  the  third  outpouring  cjomcs  within 
measurable  distance.  For  thi»  third  wave  of  divint;  life  can 
descend  of  itself  no  lower  than  out  buddhic  plane,  and  there  it 
seems  SIS  it  weie  tii  hover,  wailing  for  the  development  of  fit 
vehicles  to  enable  it  to  come  dovn  one  step  further  and  be  the 
individual  souh  of  men.  The  phrase  sounds  strange,  but  il  is 
difficult  to  express  accurately  in  human  wordN  the  mysteries  of 
the  higher  life. 

Imagine  {to  unc  an  Baxtcm  tiimile)  the  sea  of  monadii;  essence 
Steadily  pressed  upward  into  tlie  minasic  plane  by  the  fofce  of 
evolution  inherent  in  it,  and  ibis  third  outpouring  lio>-cring  nhovv 
that  plane  like  a  cloud,  t'onstantly  attracting  and  attracted  by  the 
warcj  below.  Anyone  who  has  eversecn  the  formation  of  a  water- 
spout in  tropical  seas  wilt  grasp  the  idea  of  this  Oriental  illustration 
— will  understand  hnw  ihe  downward>pointii)g  cone  of  cloud  frum 
above  and  the  upward-pointing  cone  of  water  from  below  draw 
nearcr  and  nearer  by  mutual  attraction,  until  a  moment  comes 
when  they  suddenly  leap  together  and  the  great  column  of  mingled 
water  and  vapour  is  formed. 

Similarly  the  blocks  of  animal  monadic  essence  are  constantly 
throwing  pans  of  themselves  into  incarnation  like  temporary  waves 
on  the  !turfane  of  a  sea,  and  the  proceB  of  differentiatiDn  goes  on, 
until  at  last  a  times  comes  when  one  of  these  waves  rises  high 
enough  to  enable  the  hovering  cloud  to  effect  a  junction  with  it, 
and  it  is  dien  drawn  up  into  a  nrw  existence  neither  in  the  cloud 
nor  in  the  tea,  but  between  the  two,  and  parukii^  of  the  nature 
of  both ;  and  so  it  is  separated  from  the  blocic  of  which  it  has 
hitherto  formed  a  part,  and  falls  back  into  the  sea  no  niorc.  That 
is  to  say,  an  animal  belonging  to  one  of  the  more  advanced  blocks 
of  essence  may  by  bis  love  for  and  devotion  to  ttis  master,  and  by 
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the  mental  vffcnt  involved  in  ihe  earnest  endisivoiir  to  un^t 
him  and  please  him,  »o  raise  hinuelf  above  bis  origins!  level,  thai 
he  becomes  a  lit  vehicle  for  this  third  outpouring,  the  reception  of 
which  liTcaks  him  nKiiy  ftom  his  hlock  and  stailN  him  on  his  careef 
of  immortality  as  an  individual. 

If  wc  rcmcmlwr  thai  llicconHcinuttnen  of  the  monadic  esscfwnr 
hxs  been  developed  up  to  the  lower  manosic  level,  and  thai  the 
hovering  infiuctice  of  the  divine  life  ha»  descended  to  the  buddbic 
plane,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  look  on  the  higher  raSnasic  lereU, 
the  arflpa  division  of  the  dcvachflnic  plane,  for  the  resultant  com- 
bination ;  and  that  is  truly  the  habitat  of  the  causal  body  of  man, 
Itie  vehicle  of  the  reincarnating  Ego. 

But  here  we  note  that  a  curious  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
position  of  The  monadic  essence.  All  the  way  through  its  long  line 
ofevoUttion  in  u1l  the  previous  kingdoms  it  has  invariably  been 
the  ensouling  and  energising  principle,  the  force  behind  whatever 
forms  it  may  have  temporarily  occupied.  But  now  that  which  has. 
hitherto  been  the  ensoulcr  becomes  itself  in  lutii  the  ensouled ; 
from  that  monadic  essence  is  formed  the  causal  body — that  re- 
splendent sphere  of  living  hghi,  into  which  the  still  more  gtoriuiis 
light  from  above  descends,  and  by  means  of  which  it  ia  enabled 
to  express  itsdf  as  a  human  individual  itir- 

Nor  ihouldany  think  that  it  i^;  an  unworthy  goal  to  reac^  as  the 
result  oT  ao  long  and  weary  an  evolution,  thus  to  become  the 
vehicle  of  this  last  and  grandest  outpouring  of  the  divine  spirit ; 
for  it  inuit  be  remembered  that  wiliiotit  the  preparation  of  thi« 
vehicle  to  ad  as  a  connecting  link,  the  immortal  individuality  oC 
man  could  never  come  into  bcin^  and  tbut  ihix  uppet  triad  thai 
formed  becomes  a  transcendent  imity — "  not  by  conversion  of  the 
Godhead  into  fltah,  but  by  taking  of  the  niunhood  into  God."  Scrj 
that  no  fragment  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  through  all  the 
ages  is  lost,  and  nothing  has  been  useless;  for  without  that  worl 
this  final  consummation  could  never  have  been  reached,  that  man 
should  become  the  egual  of  the  l^ogos  from  whom  he  came  forth, 
and  that  so  that  very  Loigos  Himself  should  be  pcrfcctcid,  in  that 
He  has  of  His  own  offering  thote  equal  to  Himself  upon  wliomil 
that  loTc  which  is  the  essence  of  His  divine  tiature  can  for  the 
6rst  time  be  futly  lavished. 

Be  it  remembered  also  that  it  is  only  in  llie  presence  uiihJn  bim 
of  this  third  outpouring  of  Uie  divine  Ufc  that  man  possesses  an 
absolute  guarantee  of  his  immorlality  ;  for  this  is  "the  spirit  of 
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man  tliatgoeth  upvrard"  in  contradistinclion  lo  "lh«  spiril  of  the 
beast  that  gocth  downward" — ^that  is  to  say,  which  flows  back 
agiun  at  the  death  of  the  animal  into  the  block  of  monadic  essence 
from  which  il  came.  A  tiiDc  will  come — the  rinu:  of  the  tndh&pra- 
Ujra — wlicti  "  all  things  vitibtc  and  invisible  "  will  be  reabsorbed 
into  That  from  which  they  came ;  when  even  the  Second  and 
Third  Lugoi  tbcm»clrcs,  and  all  that  is  of  their  essence,  muat  di»- 
ajiijcar.  But  eve:i  in  that  period  of  univcrxal  rei.1,  tlieie  is  one 
lintity  who  remains  unaffected ;  the  First,  the  Unmanifcstcd 
Logos  resu  still,  as  ever,  in  the  bosom  of  die  Infinite.  And  since 
the  direct  eitseace  of  this,  the  divine  I'ather  of  all,  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  spirit  of  man,  by  that  almighty  power  his 
immortality  is  absolutely  assured. 


(JuwnoN  341. 

Is  it  not  IrHt  that  in  eoifi  ii/e-ioart  ail  three  I^oi  are  present  and 
active  in  (ertain  de^tes,  imt  Ikat  in  fke  first  ii/e-vfotx  the 
manatie  ifuailly  is  l>redominanl,  in  /he  xetand  wave  I  fie  hudAfae 
is  prtdominant,  and  in  the  first  Jjtgos  or  third  life-wave  the 
Atmie  m  predominant^  and  further  that  the  increase  and 
deertase  as  to  dominantt  is  gradual  and  mutua/fy  intertutwe  f 
<l9oo.) 

C.  W.  L.  — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  comprehend  the  last 
clause  of  tlil^  question,  but  the  earlier  part  of  it  sceins  to  me  to 
be  an  endeavour  (o  state  one  aspect  of  the  sreat  mystery  of  the 
Three  in  One.  Perhaps  ibe  following  suggestions  may  help  to 
mslce  the  idea  a  little  clearer  to  tlie  mind  of  the  querent. 

It  must  never  for  a  moment  be  forgotten  that  the  Logos  is 
fundamentally  One  as  well  as  Three.  If  it  were  possible  (which, 
of  course,  it  is  not)  Ihat  any  mere  inan  could  stand  side  by  side 
with  the  Ixgos  of  our  solar  system  upon  His  own  plane,  and  look 
Bt  Him  with  equal  eye,  as  a  brother  Logos  of  some  other  syslein 
might,  he  would  sec  that  divine  Power  ax  o«f— unmistaknbly  one 
and  indiTisible,  yet  paiscssing  within  Himself  three  aspects.  Now 
supjxpsing  that  the  Logos  wished  to  manifest  Himself  upon  the 
plane  next  below  that,  it  would  he  necessary  for  Him  to  descend 
to  it  and  take  upon  himself  a  veil  or  body  or  vehicle  of  its  matter. 
All  these  words  ore,  of  course,  entirely  inappropriate,  for  the 
planes  of  which  we  are  now  thinlcing  are  far  above  the  levd  of 
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an/  kind  of  nutter  which  we  cao  at  all  conceive,  but  nevertbeicst 
the  analogy  «ugg»ted  h  a  true  one. 

Now  that  which  wc  call  His  first  aspca  is  t>ot  capable  uf  fill 
expression  or  man ifcstntton  on  an)-  plsnc  below  Htn  own,  and 
consequently  (in  order  to  pass  downward)  it  is  necessarj'  that  He 
should,  as  it  were,  pour  Himscir  fonh  b^  way  of  Hit  wcond 
aspect.  The  manifestatioa  of  the  Logos,  wearing  His  second 
aspect,  on  a,  plant;  one  stage  lower  than  His  own,  is  what  wc  sotne- 
timeK  call  the  Second  Luj^os  of  our  nolar  system.  If  for  any 
leason  Hl>  wishes  to  manifest  ilinisclf  cliTectly  tipon  a  plane  still 
one  ste])  lower,  neither  the  l\rst  nor  (he  second  aspect  will  tcrre, 
but  the  third  must  be  used :  and  that  manifestation  of  the  Logos, 
wearing  Hb  third  aspect,  on  a  plane  two  stages  lower  than  His 
own.  is  what  is  sometimes  called  Ihc  'I'hird  Logos  of  our  system. 
But  it  i&  nevtirlhelcsK  one  and  the  same  Great  Being  showing 
Himself  in  various  aspects  and  on  various  planes. 

It  must  also  be  reniernbcrud  that  His  cunsctoustKSS  is  capable 
not  only  of  acting  through  c^cry  one  of  these  aspects  equally,  but 
of  acting  in  fullest  perfection  through  all  of  them  simultaneously. 
.■Vnd  in  each  and  every  such  case  it  would  appear  to  the  specutor 
that  the  whole  of  His  strength  and  life  was  C(|tially  working. 
There  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  untrairK>d  mind  regards 
as  differcni  entities  aspects  whicb  differ  so  widely  and  arc 
simultaneously  in  full  activity. 

Now  from  each  and  all  of  these  aspects — the  three  aspects  of 
the  Triple  Logos  on  His  own  plane,  and  the  lower  mantfcMadm 
of  two  of  those  aspects — spiritual  force  is  steadily  pouting  forth 
into  the  worlds  which  owe  their  existence  to  Him.  As  itacj 
descend  through  many  planes  to  reach  our  level,  these  forces  take 
many  and  varied  forms,  and  arc  the  fount  of  many  and  varied 
activities,  and  it  often  hapiiens  that  somu  of  these  manifestations 
of  enei^y  appear  to  our  minds  to  be  waning  one  against  the  other, 
although  in  truth  they  are  one  and  all  come  down  from  the  Munt 
great  "  Father  of  lights,  in  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning." 

The  whole  subject  is,  and  cannot  but  be,  far  beyond  hunao 
comprehension,  and  the  most  thai  any  of  us  can  do  ts  to  en- 
deavour to  indicate  a  line  along  which  in  meditation  it  ouy  be 
posuble  for  some  to  draw  a  little  nearer  to  enlightenment. 


< 
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QUKSTlOl*    343. 

Afrs.  Btsant,  in  iht  Ancient  Wisdom,  speaks  0/ the  first  ad  of  the 
Lo^S  as  an  art  sf  s(ij-sa<rifict,  Sin^t  we  can  only  think  cj 
Ifu  lj>gi>s  as  ahtoluti,  wilkout  /imitations  or  conditions,  tkt 
All  in  All,  it'ouid  s/u  explain  why  and  for  whom  He  sacri- 
JiitA  HimtdJI  Surely  Here  is  nitthing  other  than  Himself. 
He  must  Ihertfort  sacrifice  HimsdJ  for  Himself,  for  His  awn 
improvewent.  Doer  net  this  imply  relation,  limitation,  condition  I 
That  the  Adsolnft,  who  is  All  in  All,  can  benefit  hy  txperiince 
it'hen  to  Him  there  can  nothing  result  from  experience,  which 
is  not  alreaily  a  part  of  Himself,  to  me  seems  to  /v  unlAiniahle. 
Can  this  paradox  be  explained  J  And  Aatv  ti<e  as  much 
xt-arranty  for  assuming  a  Jhunv/ettge  of  the  attributes  t^  the 
Univtrsal  Spirit  as  wt  have  of  the  dtxlrines  of  karma,  re- 
incarnation, etc.  7  Should  we  not  admit  that  Agnosticism  has 
the  best  of  the  argument  in  regard  to  the  UltimaU  of  Utti mates  t 
(1899.) 

G.  R-  S.  M. — The  qucslioner  liai  made  a  very  rtiTidamental  error 
in  assuming  that  the  Logos  is  tli«  Absolute.  It  i»  one  of  the  most 
elemenury  propositions  of  all  theosophical  doctrine  througlioui  the 
ages  that  the  Logoti  U  that  ray  of  the  Absolute  which  is  manifested 
in  any  paiticulat  universe  or  system.  Thil  is  co  say,  the  I,ogOS 
is  to  the  Absoluif  as  the  "  personality "  in  man  to  the  "  indi- 
viduality." Moreover  v/a  are  told  that  the  Logos  is  a  Being,  the 
grandest  Being  or  Person  conceivable  to  Ihc  most  cvoKxd 
intclli){encc  in  our  system,  if  you  will,  but  still  a  Being.  for 
there  are  countless  Words  on  the  "Tongue  of  the  InefTablc" 
Any  doctrine  concerning  Hiro,  our  universal  Father,  must  at 
best  be  tentative,  for  no  human  mind  can  sense  His  real  greatness, 
much  less  know  llie  reason  And  manner  of  His  bcin^  fur  lie  is  the 

[ileaiion  of  all  reason;^   and   the    Being  of  all   existence  for  us. 
It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  "Absolute";  the  Logos  must 

|be  for  m^ny  an  age  the  Sttmmtim  Bonum  for  us  little  men. 
FOf  not  until  we  finally  become  one  with  the  Logos,  our  !-"ather, 
we  hope  lu  hear  the  other  Great  Words  of  the  Absolute 
Wisdom  who  are  the  direct  utterances  of  the  God  over  all,  the 
Brethren  of  our  Lord. 

And  so,  as  all  the  wise  have  taught,  the  "Absolute"  u 
unspeakable,  unutterable;  no  name  can  be  ^iven  for  That  which 
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Iranfoencb  all  being.  To  call  'Itiai  "Absolute"  cveo  is  a  gross 
error.  But  the  Logos  is  utterable;  not  thai  He-  has  been 
uitcreil  in  uU  His  Majesty.  It  re^iuirea  the  whole  univenc  t0 
do  thai-  But  Kc  is  utterable  in  part,  according  to  the  cxtat 
that  we  little  men  liave  realtted  Him.  To  describe  His  Goodnes 
xnd  His  Ijo\^  W%  Power  and  His  Greatness,  thert,  wc  use 
the  highest  conceptions  and  idi-ats  with  which  we  are  acquainted 

But  in  fact  and  reality  all  these  uc  but  very  poor  and 
iniaetablc  rags  in  which  to  deck  His  Lovdirtess,  but  it  is  all  *c 
have,  and  e^en  the  "  widow's  mile,"  wc  arc  told,  is  not  reiected 
Now  niie  of  tlic  highest  conceptions  of  humanity  is  scir-sacrifKC 
It  is  an  id<^,  a  necessary  ideal  for  progress.  ^Vhy,  then,  not 
uae  it  to  shadow  forth,  howcva  dimly,  the  eternal  outpourini 
of  life  and  mind  that  cotncs  from  our  Divine  Father?  Jf  out 
queuioner  can  use  a  better  temi,  we  should  be  glad  to 
bear  of  it. 

No,  we  cannot  admit  thai  Agnosticism  has  tlie  better  of  tiM 
1.4)vcrs  of  the  (jnosisj  the  positions  the  former  ia  so  proud  of 
were  taught  in  the  infant  elates  of  the  Cnosi& 
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in  the  Asiral  Piano  »rueh  menfion  h  made  of  "titmen/ai  ftftncf" 
from  wM<h  tke  Ihoughf  duifds  "  tkmcnlals,"  and  on  p.  rs  it  is 
jtiid  thai  on  liwkiug  at  a  stone  Ihtrt  can  he  seen  ttt  astra} 
OMtnttrpart,  the  fiva  /tmeiitg  Ihnmgh  if,  its  aura  and  its 
appropriate  efemen/tif  esteuce.  Tn  tvhal  way  is  the  last  diitin- 
guiiked fTf*m  /fit  rest t    ft  ii  eutral  »r  other  matter  t    (t 896. ) 

B.  K. — '•  Elemental  essence"  is  the  name  applied  to  tlic  mon- 
atlic  cHcncc,  '.<-,  Atnui-Buddhi,  wbit-h  is  descending  ihrougli  ihe 
mailer  of  the  manasic  and  astral  planes  toto  the  aitneraj  kingdom, 
Aima-Huddhi  clothes  it.teir  primiinly  in  the  atomic  condition  of 
each  or  these  planei  or  matter  in  turn,  but  is  oi  course  ditiinguish- 
able  by  the  trained  clairvoyant  viitioo  from  the  matter  in  which  it 
tliuii  vehicles  itselC.  though  without  etKh  a  vehicle  fornied  of  tlie 
matter  of  tlic  plane  in  queslion  it  could  not  manifest  upon  that 
plane  at  alL  It  thus  consiiiutca  the  informing  or  ensouling  life 
and  sentiency  of  every  ifnn\  which  can  be  built  uf  the  matta- 
belonging  10  that  plane.  By  this  1  mean  the  life  and  seniiency 
properly  belonging  to  that  form  am  «uch,  whether  or  not  itial  form 
is  u.^  as  a  vcbtcle  by  Minic  consciouii  entity  from  ihc  same  or 
any  higher  plane.  To  take  an  instance.  Suppose  my  thought 
builds  a  form  nut  of  the  matter  of  the  lowest  astral  sub-plane.  In 
building;  it,  my  thought  cnctosw  in  the  shape  made  of  thi«  ordM  of 
matter  a  portion  of  the  "elpmental  essence"  of  the  astral  plane, 
i.e.,  uf  that  Atma-Bgddhi  which  has  clutiicd  itself  in  atomic  astral 
inatier.  Thia  cleniDntal  essence  then  becomes  the  life  and  sen- 
tiency  of  the  form  my  thought  has  buili,  rect-iving  from  my 
thought  its   direction,  characiei,  and  separate  exutence.     When 
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the  Torm  breaks  up,  the  eiernental  essence  returns  to  the  ponicQltr 
class  of  essence  from  wKich  it  wm  drawn.     For  Although  thcastnl 
elemental  essence  jk  primarify  Atma'Buddhi  vchiclcd   in  alOocc 
aiLlral  matter,  yet  as  time  prococds  it  further  difTcrcntiaics  itscK 
clothing  itself  in  ottier  orders  of  astral  matter  besides  the  «toaiic, 
and    thus    gives    rise    to  the  ^'ery  numerous  classes    of  asm] 
clemcnlal  essence- 
Speaking  generally,  th*rc  are  three  great  realms  of  "  eletneoial 
gascnce"  which  in  earlier  liieosopliic  writing  have  been  spoken  of  « 
the  three  "elemental  kingdoms  "which  precede  the  mineral  Icii^oa 
^n  order  of  evolution.    These  belong  respectively  to  the  arUpt 
levels  of  the  mSnasic  plane,  to  ihe  ttlpa  levels  thereof,  and  to  the 
astral   plane;  each   again   b«ing  sub-divided   into    many   kinds, 
classes,  and  orders. 

From  the  forgoing  the  answcn  to  the  gocstions  put  will  be 
clear.  The  elemental  essence  informing  a  stone  is  distinguithiUc 
froni  the  astral  counterpart  of  the  stone  and  from  the  ]\\-a,  do'Uf 
through  it.  by  its  own  peculiar  characteri-itics,  which  are  just  as 
plainly  visible  to  the  trained  clurvoyani  sight  as  the  pecuUanda 
of  the  stone  itself.  The  nature  of  the  demental  essence  has  beeo 
explained  above  as  far  as  can  be  done  in  words.  But  this  explana- 
tion must  neccMarily  be  ve.ry  imperfect,  and  will  probaUy  convey 
but  little  to  the  reader ;  just  as  a  written  description  of  the  flavour 
of  a  stmwberr)'  would  give  but  little  idea  of  what  that  fruit  really 
tastes  hkc. 

C.  W.  L — The  elemental  essence  is  verj-  readily  distingroshable 
from  (he  rest  by  those  who  are  able  to  see  it,  hut  it  i«  not  so  easy 
to  make  the  distinction  clear  in  a  verbal  description  on  the  physi- 
cal plane.  First,  let  it  be  understood  that  elemental  essence  is 
merely  a  name  applied  during  certain  stages  of  its  evolution  to 
'monadic  cs^^eiice,  which  in  its  turrt  may  be  defined  as  the  out- 
pouring  of  Alma-Buddhi  into  matter.  Wc  arc  all  familiar  witfa 
the  idea  that  before  this  oiitpouitng  arrives  at  the  stage  of 
indivtdualisation  at  which  it  ensouls  man,  it  has  passed  through 
and  ensouled  in  turn  six  lower  phases  of  evolution — ihc  animal, 
vegetable,  mineral,  and  thrte  elemental  kingdoms.  When  energis- 
ir^  through  those  respective  stages,  it  has  sometimes  been  called 
-the  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  nionad — though  this  term  ii 
distinctly  misleading,  since  long  before  it  arrives  at  any  cf 
these  kingdoms  it  has  become  not  »nt  but  many  monads.  The 
name  was,   however,  adopted  to  convey  the  idea  that,  though 
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(liffiercntialinn  in  the  monadic  essence  had  already  long  ago  set  in, 
it  had  not  y«t  been  earned  lo  the  extent  of  individuaiimtioii. 

Kovr  n-hcn  this  monadic  cs«;nce  is  energising  through  the 
three  grc.1t  clemenlnl  kingdoms  which  precede  the  mineral,  it  is 
called  by  the  name  of  "etemental  es!»nce."  Before,  howeirer,  its 
nnlurc  and  (hf  manner  in  which  it  mBnifnts  can  be  undcrstnod. 
the  method  in  vhieh  Aimi  enfolds  itself  in  its  descent  into 
matter  must  be  realised.  Be  it  remembered,  then,  ibai  when 
.\tmfl,  retttinjc  on  any  plane  (it  matters  not  wliicli — ^let  us  cdl  it 
plane  No.  i )  wills  to  descend  to  the  plane  next  below  (let  us  call 
that  plane  No.  i),  it  muHt  enfold  itself  in  die  matter  of  that  plane 
— ^that  is  to  say,  it  must  draw  round  itself  a  veil  of  the  mailer  of 
plane  No  3.  Similarly  when  it  continues  its  descent  to  plane 
"Ho.  3  il  must  draw  round  itself  the  matter  of  that  phin«.  and  we 
shall  then  have,  say.  an  atom  whose  body  or  outer  covering  con- 
sists of  the  matter  of  pUne  No.  3.  The  force  cncrgbing  in  it — 
its  soul,  so  to  gpealc — will,  however,  not  be  AtmS  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  on  plane  No.  t,  but  will  be  that  Atni^/Ztu  the 
veil  of  the  matter  of  plane  No.  a.  When  a  still  further  descent  is 
made  to  plane  So.  4,  the  atom  becomes  .still  more  complex,  for 
it  will  then  have  a  \yody  of  No.  4  matter,  ensouled  by  Atmil 
already  twice  veiled—in  the  matter  of  planes  1  and  $.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  since  this  process  repeats  itself  for  o'cry  sub-plane  of 
each  plane  of  the  solar  system,  by  the  time  the  original  force 
reaches  our  physical  level,  it  is  so  thoroughly  veiled  thai  it  is  small 
wonder  men  odea  fail  to  recognise  Alml  at  all. 

Now  suppose  thsi  the  monadic  essence  has  carried  on  this 
process  of  veiling  itidf  down  to  the  atomic  le^cl  of  the  devachanic 
plane,  and  that,  instead  of  descending  through  the  various  Mib> 
divisions  of  t:h»t  plane,  it  plunges  down  directly  into  the  antral 
plane,  en.souling  or  aggregating  round  it  a  body  of  atomic  astral 
matter;  such  a  combination  would  be  the  elemental  essence  of 
the  antral  platie,  belonging  to  the  third  of  the  great  elemental 
kingdoms — the  one  immediately  preceding  the  mineral.  In  the 
course  of  its  two  Ihouiiand  four  hundred  diffcrL-ntiations  on  the 
aiUai  plane  it  draws  to  itself  many  and  various  cumbinaiions  of 
the  mailer  of  its  seventl  sub-divisions;  but  these  are  only  tempo- 
rary, and  it  still  remains  essentially  one  k!ngd»m,  whiwc  cliaracter- 
istic  is  monadic  enence  involved  down  lo  the  atomic  lerd  of  the 
devachanic  plane  only,  but  oianifcstiDg  through  the  atomic 
matter  of  the  astral  plane. 
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Tbc  two  higher  elemental  kingilocns  eidsl  and  function  respec- 
tively Upon  the  ttpk  and  the  anlpa  Irvds  oi  the  devachanic  pUoc; 
but  the  question  [irobaUf  docK  not  refer  to  them.  It  shotild, 
however,  be  remembered  thjt  in  spealci^^  of  this  phase  of 
evolution,  the  word  "  higher ''  tneans,  noi,*as  usual,  more  ndvanceij. 
but  /ets  iulvun(~<;d,  since  here  we  are  dealing  with  the  inooadic 
essence  on  the  downward  sweep  of  its  aK*.  and  progress  for  the 
t^emi^tul  essence  therefore  meanN  de^cenl  into  matter  instead  of 
ascent  luwords  liiiiher  planes.  Unless  the  student  boars  this  tact 
conaUDily  and  clearly  in  mind,  lie  will  again  and  again  find  htm 
self  beset  by  perplexing  anomalies. 


Ql-kstion  3^5. 

(M  fia/e  t8  <»/  Manual  VI.,  Mr.  Ltaiheattr  mentiaits  tJftnenlitl 
essence  as  somtthing  "quia  distina"  from  tAc  " mtre  matter  d/ 
the  plane"  SfnnadU  tssente  he  Joes  not  speak  of.  J  had 
thoHghi  tltmenlal  rtsrnee  tvas  the  mailer  of  the  plant,  and 
monadic  essenee  the  informing  prineiple  as  it  were  — that  the 
latter  iiolhed  itself  in  the  former,  and  bare  the  tana  relalioH 
to  it  as  the  individuality  dMS  ti>  the  personality ;  that  the 
e/emevtai  rsieiue  «Mi  the  result  of  the  fnl  oulfiruring  of  the 
Logos,  and  the  monadif  essettee  that  of  the  se<ond.  Is  not  this 
wrnet  f    ( 1 899. ) 

B-  K.  -The  term  "moiudic  essence "  hat  be«n  already  defined 
in  Ihc  FdAan,  but  it  may  be  well  to  repot  the  aplanalion  in 
other  words,  and  try  to  make  clear  the  diKtinclion  between  the 
two  terms,  "monadic  essence"  and  "eletnent.-U  essence." 

Fir*t,  then,  the  "monadic  essence  "  <>f  any  plane  i»  the  second 
outpouring  or  second  Life  Wa^-i;  {/.e.,  the  outjioured  Ufe  of  the 
Second  Lug04)  t/athed  in  the  atomic  matter  of  the  plane  in  citation. 
To  elaborate;  (a)  the  second  Life  Wave  denotes  the  whole  outpour- 
ing of  life  from  the  Second  I.<igos  trresjwaive  of  ihc  kind  or  kinds 
of  matter  in  which  it  may  be  clothed  ;  {b)  wlien  this  second  Life 
VS'avc  IS  clothed  in  the  aloniic  matter  oi  any  plane  and  not  in  any 
of  the  other  (molcctilar)  conditiotu  of  the  matter  of  that  plane;  it 
is  called  the  monadic  eswence  <f  that  plane.  It  should  further 
be  remembered  that,  in  its  descent  from  the  Logos,  the  xcottd  life 
Wave  doihes  itself  only  in  the  atomic  matter  of  the  plaiMs  aWvc 
tlut  on  which  we  may  be  tradng  its  funher  differentiation.    Thus, 
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In  take  the  monadic  essence  <tf  the  pby»cfil  pUnc  »  an  cx-imgile, 
this  phyucal  piano  monadic  ewencc  wiU  hive  as  its  outermost 
garment  ihc  atomic  matter  only  of  the  physicBl  plane  ;  witliin  iJiat 
Its  next  Khexlh  will  be  the  atomic  matter  of  the  antral  plane,  but  it 
will  not  have  in  its  shcathini;  any  of  the  various  molecular  cotn- 
binaoons  of  the  astra]  atom?*  whicli  constitute  the  various  sub- 
plancf!  of  the  astnL  Kurther,  the  next  inner  sheaih  of  the  monadk 
essence  will  be  composed  of  the  highest  order  of  matter  belonging 
to  the  uppurmost  of  Ibc  four  lower  subdivisions  of  the  ininasic 
plane  (since  this  m^astc  plane  embraces  two  distinct  evolutionary 
kingdoms).  Then  as  its  next  sheath  it  will  have  atoms  of  the 
highest  of  the  three  ardpa  minasie  levels,  then  atoms  of  the 
buddhic  plane,  and  so  on. 

So  far,  then,  for  tha  meaning  and  use  of  Ihc  term  "  monadic 
essence";  now  let  us  lake  up  the  other  tcnn,  viz.,  "elemental 
essence."  Iti  u»c  and  meaning  are  simple.  When  a  ^lortion  of 
the  nionadic  essence  of  any  plane  cloihea  itself  in  the  molecular 
malter  of  that  plane,  in  addition  lo  its  pennancnt  ahcatb  of  the 
atomic  matter,  it  is  then  called  "  elemental  essence  "  of  such  and 
such  a  kind.  Thus,  lo  put  this  in  the  form  of  a  dcfiniliun : 
"elemental  essenoe  "  is  "  monadic  essence"  sheathed  in  a  ruiiber 
outer  coating  of  molecular  matter. 

To  deal  now  specifically  with  some  of  the  subsidiary  points 
mentioned  in  the  question,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  definiUoos 
and  explanations: 

I.  "Elemental  essence''  U  thus  not  the  matter  of  the  plane, 
but  involves  another  and  lugher  life,  viz.,  the  life  of  the  Second 
lAigos  poured  forth  as  the  second  Life  ^Vavc,  since  it  consists  of 
monadic  etsence  sheathed  in  the  moleeulAr  matter  of  the  plane, 
and  wc  thus  have — 

EU-menlal  essence »  monadic  essences  sheathing  of  molecular 
matter  of  the  planc^sccood  Life  Wavc  +  atomic  matter  of 
plane  in  <}uestion  and  all  planes  above  it4  motccuUr 
sheathing. 

3.  Both  monadic  eucnceand  elemental  essence  belong  tu  the 
id  Life  VVave  poured  forth  by  the  Second  Uigo«,  ntff  to  the 
first  Life  Wave  which  proceeds  from  the  'I'hird  Lagos. 

C  W.  L. — The  iitieslioncr  should  study  his  Manuals  more  care- 
fully. If  be  will  rciid  agjiin  pp.  74-79  of  Manual  V'L,  and  p.  j6 
of  Manual  V,,  Ik  will  find  a  statement  of  tlic  subject  which,  if 
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he  had  understood  it,  would  have  leadered  his  query  uiinecc! 
Elemental  t:s»encc  it  monadic  essence  ai  a  o^rtain  sugc  *>\  iu 
descent  into  matter.  Just  as  the  name  "mineral  monad "oc 
"mineral  essence"  is  iipplied  lu  thai  part  of  the  monadic  onr 
pouring  frum  the  Second  Loj^on  which  happens  to  be  tnanitcsling 
ihrou^h  iliL-  mineral  kingdom,  sa  is  the  name  " elctnetita]  essencr" 
applied  tu  that  pan  nf  the  same  oulpouTinj;  which  i$  as  yet  at  an 
earlier  stage  (if  evolutiun  and  is  manifesting  throtigh  the  cLenentil 
kingdoms  on  the  astial  or  menul  planes-  The  distinction  between 
the  essence  and  the  matter  of  a  plane  is  tlrawn  in  Aiaituai  V, 
pp.  14,  15. 


QtlESTIOM  346. 

Whtn  tUmentai atence  is  fmmldcd  intff  a  thoughif&rm,  it  faAe4*i 
itielfa  (oiour  cc^rtj^nding  to  tht  nature  i>/ ffie  ihoughi  or /td- 
ingi  dots  it  tarry  with  it  any  part  of  tkis  ndmriHg  when  il 
siuki  hatk  into  th<  general  iitais  of  esstna,  when  tht  ihatght- 
form  disinttgratts  f    ( tyo2.) 

C.  W.  L. — It  19  undoubtedly  true  that  the  essence  when  moulded 
by  thought  adopts  a  certain  colour — a  colour  which  is  expressive 
of  the  nature  of  the  thought  01  feeling.  Bui  we  must  remember 
that  a  colour  is,  af^er  all  nothing  but  a  certain  rate  of  vtbiatm 
so  that  all  that  wc  mean  when  we  say  thai  a  thought-form  is  of  > 
certain  colour  is  that  the  csscnct;  rotnposing  it  is  for  the  time 
compelled  to  vibrate  at  a  certain  dclinitc  laccb/theUiouijhtwhkli 
is  ensouling  il. 

Now  the  evolution  of  the  elemental  essence  is  u>  learn  to 
respond  to  all  possible  rates  of  vibration  ;  when,  therefore,  a  ijiought 
holds  it  for  a  lime  vibtating  at  a  certain  ratc^  it  is  helped  to  thii 
extent,  that  it  has  now  become  Itabiiuateii  to  that  ]iarticular  rate  ti 
vibration,  so  that  next  time  it  comes  within  reach  of  a  similar 
vibratiun  il  will  respond  to  it  very  much  more  readily  than  before 
Then  presently  those  atoms  of  essence,  having  passed  back 
B|;ain  into  the  genetal  mass  of  the  elemenul  essence,  will  be 
caujjht  up  ajjain  by  some  other  thought  and  wit]  tlten  have  to 
vibrate  at  some  totally  different  rate,  and  so  will  evolve  a  tittle 
furlher  by  acquiring  the  capacity  to  respond  very  readily  to  tbe 
second  type  of  vibration.  So  by  very  slow  degrees  the  thoughts 
nut  only  of  man  but  of  nature  spirits  and  devas,  and  even  of 
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*lliW*ll  to  fitt  as  tliqr  <io  thinlc  tire  slowly  c^-oiviog  the  demenul 
ewtpce  whidi  samninds  iliem— slowly  teaching,  sis  it  were,  here 
a  few  atoms  and  there  a  few  atoms  to  respond  to  this  or  thM 
difffrent  rate  of  vibrntion,  until  at  Utt  a  stage  will  be  reached  when 
all  Ilie  jMitidcs  of  the  essence  shall  he  ready  to  answer  at  any 
moment  to  any  iioxsiblc  rate  of  t-ibnition,  and  that  will  be  the 
completion  of  their  evolution. 

So  that  perluipv  it  would  be  more  correct  for  us  to  say  that 
what  the  essence  carries  with  it  back  into  the  mass  is  not  so  much 
the  cdIoui  itself  sa  tlie  power  lo  asiumc  thut  colour  at  any  inomeni 
when  required. 

QuesnoN  34;. 

//  if  p«stxf4t  to  kiU  (V  to  dtitfoy  tUnUHlalt  of  an  ftiil  fharafter  so  that 
th<y  (an  do  nojur/her  harm  t>  ourseives  or  et/urst     (1S96.) 

C  W.  I.. — Undoubtedly  it  b  |>osisibl«  to  disniiMiie  an  arttActol 
elemental  by  an  exertion  tif  will-power,  if  that  is  what  is  meant  by 
tlie  questioner.     It  ii  also  posHible  on  the  phyiiiral  plane  to  kiil  a 
poisonous  snake  in  order  thai  it  may  do  no  further  harm ;  but 
neither  course  of  action  would  cotninend  itself  to  an  occultist 
except  under  very  unusual  circumstances.      It  is  perfectly  justi- 
fiable for  a  man  10  defend  himself  or  oihns  from  either  the  snake 
on  the  physical  plane  or  the  evil  elemental  on  the  astral :  but  in 
^^_^  nearly  all  ciscs  this  can  be  done  without  ctnploying  any  of  the 
F**t.-forces  of  destruction.    In  the  ca.sc  of  the  elemental  the  simple 
.      expedient  of  fornitnj^  a  shell  round  oneself  or  round  anyone  whom 
;■      one  is  engaged  in  protecting  will  at  once  prevent  the  possibility  of 
*^Any  unpleasant  consequences. 

In  dealing  with  a  matter  suchns  this  th«re  are  two  points  which 
must  never  tjc  forgotten— first,  chat  Ihc  elemental  essence  evolves 
through  its  connection  with  thought,  .-indthai  unless  circuniftances 
absolutely  compel  us  to  do  so,  we  shall  do  wrong  to  interfere  with 
that  evolution.  Whether  the  thought  t-n>oulin|{  it  ik  evil  or  good 
makes  no  difference  to  the  essence  :  all  that  is  required  for  its 
development  is  to  be  used  by  thought  of  some  kind.  The 
dilTerenee  between  the  good  and  the  evil  would  be  shown  by  the 
quality  of  essence  which  it  affected,  the  evil  thought  or  desire  need- 
ing for  its  appropnate  expression  the  coarser  and  denser  matter, 
whik  the  higher  thought  would  require  correspondingly  finer  and 
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more  rapidly  vibraiing  matter  for  iCs  covering.     There  are  pln^l 
of  undcTctopcd  pcojile  always  tiiinkmg  tb&  coarser,  lower  clioil^Mi^' 
and  their  very  ignorance  and  crossness  axe  made  use  of  by  Ihe 
great  Uw  ns  crululiumry  fi»ces  lo  help  on  a  certAin   sta^  of  tfae 
work  that  has  to  be  done.     It  is  for  us,  who  have  learnt  a  Ikile 
more  than  ihcy,  to  strive  swt  to  think  the  high  and  holy  thoiighii; 
which  cRUAe  the  evolution  of  a  fini^^r  kind  of  vlementu]  inatta,  aod 
90  to  work  in  a  field  where  at  prc&ept  the  labourers  are  all  too  linr. 
Secondly,  wc  must  remember  ih»t  an  astromcntal   linage  of  an 
evil  cliaracter  can  never  affect  anyont;  unless  they  have  in  then- 
selves  somclhing  corresponding  to  it  upon  which  it  can  faatOL 
Upon   the  aura   of  a  pure  and  noble-hearted  person  these  e»il 
inQucncis  make  absolutely  no  impression  ;  they  are  unable  to  (iod 
^ny  entrance  iheic,  ami  lliey  simply  relmund  (iwn  it  like  a  mfsisiic 
from  a  dead  wall-     Muai  of  all  i&  this  ilie  ca'se  with  a  man  mho 
ia  full  of  loving  ihouglit,  for  he  is  ever  pouring  out  from  himself  a 
constant  siruani  of  good  vrishcs  and  benevolent  feelings — a  strain 
so  strong  that  nothing  evil  can  witiisiand  it,  but  is  swept  far  away 
before  its  outward  rush.     Thus  it  is  plain  that  evcrj-otie  may  ddcnd 
hiiniteir  (and  others)  from  evil  by  a  method  L>ctter  far  than  any  in 
which  the  idta  of  destructioin  has  place. 


DIVISION  LXXXIX 

THE  RASTERS  OF  WISPOM 


QuBsriON  348. 

**  A  fregumt  iibjtetion  to  Thiaiophy  is  '  that  it  it  immarat  for 
MaMtmas  A»  lock  up  in  (heir  tfw'/i  brtasts  knmuUdf^  that 
might  be  umH  tn  aJievtatt  the  miseries  of  the  East  End} " 
(1891.) 

A,  B. — I  (rften  wish  that  people  would  turn  critical  eyes  on 
thtfiDxclres  mlher  Ihnn  cki  the  Mahdtmas,  for  a  little  knowledfft!  of 
themselves  would  enable  Ihctn  to  reuch  a  sounder  judgment  as  to 
th«  conduct  of  the  Adcitix.  The  iniaeries  of  the  East  EnJ  are 
the  inevitable  results,  under  natural  law,  of  the  causes  set  going 
by  ourselves  and  others :  the  organisation  of  Society  U  the  body 
made  for  them^r&i  b)-  men  and  wonien,  just  as  the  pimpleA  Jind 
bJotcties  on  a  dtunkard's  face  arc  ttie  rcaull  of  his  intempeiance. 
If  the  drunkard  went  to  a  doctor  to  cure  hia  face,  the  doctor 
would  tell  tiim,  "  No  ctiro  can  be  permanent  so  long  as  the  cause 
of  the  aiischief  is  kept  going."  And  ao  the  miseries  that  grow 
out  of  our  selfiahiii/ss  and  brutality  cannot  be  cured  by  any 
knowledge  existing  in  the  breasts  of  Mahdtmas.  They  can  only 
help  effectively  by  striking  at  the  camcs,  and  this  They  are  doing 
by  bringing  to  bear  inHuences  on  the  minds  and  heans  of  men, 
that  will  make  them  tictter  ntm,  and  therefore  ctcaton  of  a  better 
society.  To  give,  say,  a  sodden  profusion  of  the  comforts  of  life 
would  but  strengthen  the  carelessness  and  selfishness  that  already 
work  such  niin,  and  would  in<  )icrpetua(e  the  evil.  Our  Lkier 
Brothers  are  noi  like  the  foolish  parentii  who  give  their  children 
anything  they  cry  for,  to  the  destruction  of  their  future  welfare. 
There  is  another  reason  why  much  of  Their  knowledge  is  not,  at 
present,  published  by  the  Maucrs  to  the  world.     Tbc  forces  which 
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ihey  have  learned  to  control  ate  as  potent  for  working  evil  aa  for 
working  good,  and  hy  ieaf.hing  their  manipulation  They  »oi^ 
arm  the  enemies  of  humanit>'  with  the  most  deadly  wexpctu 
of  destruction.  Men  must  lead  the  Makilma's  life  beAwe  ifatf 
can  be  trusted  with  the  Mahdtma's  powers. 


QirssnoN  349. 

'  An  (tbjetfion  often  put  forward  it :  '  //  tit  AfnA/ifmar  are  nwl 
spirtlual  gianU  as  is  elaiffied^  Mew  /n*d  tvAy  iJo  ikey  ftrm^ 
the  canquett,  degradation,  ttt.,  oj  their  auntrits,  India,  £gjpl. 
etc.t'"     (1891.) 

A.  B. — Why  !ihf>uld  a  "  spiritual  giant"  interfere  with  materia' 
conquest?  Mahatmas  arc  of  many  races,  and  seek  to  aid  the 
progress  of  mankind  without  regard  to  race,  and  with  &  vie* 
always  Iv  xpiritual  progress  rather  ttian  matetial  gain.  Further, 
the  Mahatma  is,  above  all,  obedient  to  law,  and  ht  cannol  inlerfere 
irith  the  luirmuof  nations  or  uf  men.  Each  of  upsets  going  certain 
causes,  and  with  their  working  out  no  Malidtma  can  interfere.  A 
Muhitma  a  not  an  irresponsible  and  arbitrary  Cod  :  He  is  a  tnat, 
pure,  highly-evolvid  human  being,  and  all  He  can  do  is  to  help 
Kucb  of  his  brethren  as  will  allow  themselves  to  be  helped,  t^ 
suggestion,  warning,  and  encouragement.  He  cannot  take  ioio 
his  own  hands  ttie  destiny  of  others,  as  much  resiionsible  humsa 
bangs  aa  Himseir;  the  race  is  to  develop  into  aelf-fcliaat, 
serviceable  entities,  not  into  n  mob  of  pu|ipel«,  [nilted  by  striop 
in  Mahitmic  hands.  And  to  become  a  man  instead  of  a  doll, 
one  must  learn  tlie  lestKins  of  experience  for  oneaelf.  A  Wlor 
whri  said  all  the  lessons  of  Ins  pupiis  for  them,  with  the  object  of 
taring  them  trouble  and  pain,  would  have  a  clast  of  dunces  at  ihc 
end  of  the  terai. 

1.  C-0.— If  the  questioner  will  turn  to  the  Oifu/t  IVar/d,  bjr 
'A-  P.  Sinnrtt  (p.  93),  he  will  lind  a  very  full  anitwer  to  hix  question 
given  by  one  of  the  Masters,  evidently  in  answer  to  a  questkio 
of  the  tame  deKrription.  "The  cycles  must  run  their  rounds. 
Periods  of  mental  and  moral  bghl  and  darkness  must  succeed  each 
other  as  day  does  night.  The  uiujui  or  minor  cycles  must  be 
accomplished  accordiiig  to  the  establi&lied  order  ol  things,  ,  .  . 
There  have  been  times  when  a  connderable  portion  of  enlightened 
minds  were  taught  in  our  schooh.     Such  limes  there   were  in 
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iiidia,  Persia,  Kgyjit,  Grvece  and  Rome"  How  aoconiing  to  the 
Uw  of  evoludon,  the  vave  of  growth  md  socalled  civilisation 
pa3£C3  every  nation,  and  unfurtun.itely  brings  evil  rh  well  as  good. 
"  Education  cnlhmnes  scep'tictsm,  but  imprisons  spiiitualiiy. 
Vou  can  do  imtneiue  goud  by  lielpitig  to  give  the  Western  nailons  Y-~ 
a  secvrc  basis  upon  which  to  cccoiistruct  theit  crumbling  faith." 
But  this  possibility  uf  spiritual  help,  and  Ufe,  can  only  come  of 
certain  times,  according  to  evolulioHary  Uw  ;  sucli  a  period  of  help 
x%  now  bert! ;  let  us  make  every  opportunity  of  it,  to  the  utmost 
extvnl  of  our  power,  for  on  the  aid  we  give  to  the  spreading  of 

Jfu  thcosophic  truth  depends  very  greatly  the  future  of  our  own  nation, . 
which  is  fast  reaching  its  acme  of  materijilisacion,  and  which  must 
incviubly  follow  the  same  law  of  semi -annihilation  which  has 
«<vrepl  away  those  magnificent  cenires  of  education  and  civilisation 
in  the  Eoitcin  world  because  they  had  materialised  in  their 
peatnt'SS  and  losi  their  spiritual  life.  "This  it  the  moment  to 
guide  the  recurrent  impulse  which  must  soon  come,  and  which 
will  push  the  age  towards  extreme  Atheism,  or  drag  it  back  to 
extreme  sacerdotalism,  if  it  is  not  led  to  the  priniitive,  soul- 

i      misfying  philosophy  of  the  Aryans."     Here,  then,  is  the  work  for 

^Jljlieosophists. 

QUMTIOK   3S**- 

fiiy  I  ndt  ij  it  is  tfinsidertd  in  the  Sodety  tAat  t/u  evideme  in 
/mvttr  of  fAe  txistemt  and  Iht  aitritmUs  oj  tfu    ItlMton 
Makatmat  is  conclusive  f     ( i  ()o j. ) 

A.  A.  W. — Bffote  directly  answering  this  question  I  should  like 

point  out  tha.t  our  views  as   to    Mahiimas   have  nothing  in 

mon  with  tht:  old-fashioned  style  of  Christiait  Apol<^,  vhidr 

wtiat  the  querist  Seems  lu  huve  in  his  mind.    Ttie  conception 

a  God  coming  down  upon  earth  and  working  miracles  for  llie 

express  purpose  of  making  people  believe  in  Hit  teaching  is  one 

which  is  natural  at  an  early  stage  of  mind,  and,  of  course,  requires 

sinci  demonstration  of  the  actual  fact  of  His  having  so  con»e,  aiid 

of  His  aciiially  liaving' worked  the  miracks,  before  wc  can  be 

lied  upon  80  much  as  to  take  into  consideration  what  it  was  He 

taught    The  difficulties  in  (he  way  of  producing  this  "conclusive 

evidence  "  of  ihc  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  have  caused  the  method 

o  be  by  this  time  almost  completely  abandoned  by  all  serious 
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thinkers  and  teachers  of  ihc  Chrtstiao  faith  ;  and  wc  theovophua 
luve  not  the  slightest  intention  or  placing  oiir  berUuf  in  HaMi- 
mss  in  the  false  position  froni  which  Chmcians  are  even  no* 
engaged  in  disentangling  iJuir  Teacher. 

'i'he  difference  is  that  the  Beings  who  are  engaged  io  the  actml 
ruJing  of  the  woild  according  to  the  design  of  the  still  Grottff 
Being  Who  planned  it  and  gave  it  its  Lows  of  Life — the  Mahil- 
mas,  Great  SoiiU,  as  they  are  called  id  India — the  Brothct&ai 
ihcy  aic  named  in  'ril>ci — have  not  the  smallest  inierest  in  the 
question  whether  yuu  or  I  bclievi:  in  them  or  no.     Their  bustres 
is  to  rulf — bdicvccs  and  unhclievers  alike.     A  distinction  H.  I*.  K 
drawt  is  here  of  much  value.     She  says  that  whilst  it  is  pan  ol 
the  Doctrine  that  such  Ueings,  far  above  us,  there  mutt  be;  suO 
wc  are  in  no  way  bound  to  believe  in  any  pariiotlar  Master,  A,  B., 
C.   l)n  or  thi*  like,  with  whom  ccitain  clatrvuyants    may  lielien 
themsdvi»  in  communication.     And  the  meaning  ol  this   satc- 
ment  it  that  to  our  mind  nothing  turns  on  the  *' ooncltuivcneu 
of  the  evidence"  on  the  point.    Their  existence  is  not  jjoslulated 
and  their  powers  defined,  as  proof  of   tl>e   doctrines    they  have 
taught  u)i— quite  otherwise.     What  has  liappened  is  that  a  cenam 
amount  of  inforinalion  has  been  given  us  aa  to  the  way  in  whJdi 
the  world  cnme  into  being,  and  the  Powers  by  which  it  is  ruled ; 
information  consistent  with  many  things  said  in  the  Bible,  but 
which   could   not   be  obtained  by  mere  discussion  of  its  tots ; 
information  whici)  \h  not  contrary  to  anything  in  the  Bible— only 
lo  the  prcpos§csMoii3  of  the  limited  souU  who  cannot  admit  thai 
Uod  can  ha\'e  rev<;ale(i  anything  hut  what  they  can  find  there. 
Thus  the  Bib!c  speaks  of  various  orders  of  Angeh,  .Vchangeis, 
Powers,  I'hroneK,  and  tlie  like,  and  leaves  the  matter    there,   a 
mere  {liecc  of  curious  information,  of  no  use  lo  us  as  it  stands. 
Tlte   theusophitutl   leaching   shows  us  the  great  Mierarchy.— the 
Logos  whose  mind  conceived  the  world  and  nil  things  tbcrvtn; 
liien  ttie  Seven  Spirits  ol  Ood  (named  in  the  Bible)  who  are 
charged  with  the  carrying  nut  of  lite  great  plan.     Kach  of  these 
Itas  His  sorcn  beneath  Him  and  so  on,  dividing  and  stilMlivtduig 
till  we  come  down  to  men— the  lowest  stage,  but  each  cliarged 
with  his  o«n  smalt  share  in  the  great  Work  of  <;od,  and  each  to 
become  in  time  capable  uf  higlivr  work,  rising  Irom  one  step  to 
another  as  the  Godhead  withm  him  succeeds  to  more  and  more 
completely  nnauiifesttng  itself  in  him.     For  those  who  can  take  in 
this  great  arnJ  encouraging  thought,  it  makes  a  »ew  world  of  life 
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tniJ  joy ;  biit  we  do  not  |>rc-s«  it  upon  those  to  whom  il  does  not 
appeal  an  a  "Gospel,"  10  be  prcacliwl  "in  season  and  out  of 
■eiisoii.*  The  Teacher's  word  is  always,  as  Jesus  Christ's — "  He 
that  can  perceive  it,  lei  him  recciire  it " ;  the  others  will  grow  to  it 
in  time. 

Now,  in  our  view,  the  MaMtmas  are  simply  highly  progressed 
men,  who  stand  on  a  step  far  above  our  own,  with  others  similarly 
al)o\e  Ihcm.  We,  (00.  have  to  reach  their  level.  And  pats  beyond 
it.  That  such  exist  needs  no  "  conclusive  evidence  " ;  wc  ukc  it 
for  graiileti  llwt  every  step  aljuvc  us,  as  below  us,  h:is  its  own 
occupants.  The  only  question  for  us  is  whether  we  are  satisfied 
diat  the  Qcings  with  wliom  our  human  teachers  profess  10  he  in 
communication  are  really  3uch  Masters  as  they  describe  them; 
nrid  un  this  point  we  must  judge  hy  their  teachin^»  only.  Wc  are 
sure  that  the  beings  who  5i>eak  at  an  ordinary  ^pirituahstic  sianee 
are  not  Masters,  because  thty  have  nothing  to  teach  us.  As  we 
rise  to  the  higher  Ici-els,  lo  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  Mr*. 
King^ford  in  Tht  Ptrftil  Way,  wc  lind  a  more  perfect  virion, 
though  srilt  mixed  with  much  which  comes,  not  ^)tn  the  Teacher, 
but  from  the  mind  of  the  S«cr.  Slill,  wc  may  feci  rcocotmbly 
sure  thai  the  revelation  contains  something  of  the  Truth,  and  is 
of  vnluc,  as  if  gnid  of  the  Chti«tinn  scriptures,  for  instruction  in 
rlghteou5neK.s.  From  this  to  the  Stcrei  Doetrine  is  but  a  ciuestion 
of  degree  In  H.  1'.  B.'s  writings  we  have  a  far  larger  horiwn; 
there  IK  much  more  Truth  ^iven  to  uit,  and  the  Seer  through  which 
it  comes  is  conscious  of  her  own  imp*--rfcctioni  and  docs  not  set 
up  for  heneir  the  infallihiUly  claimed  for  bis  colleague  by  Mr, 
Edward  Mailland.  Those  who  can  receive  it  at  all  will.  I  venture 
to  think,  feel  that  the  theosophical  teaching  is  the  highest  which 
has,  a;  a  matter  of  fact,  been  givtin  to  us  in  these  later  centuries, 
and  will  have  no  difhculty  in  recognising  as  Masu-n  thnsc  who 
have  imparled  it  to  us.  But  this  conviction  can  only  be  obtained 
by  intelligent  and  appreciative  itudy  of  it,  not  forced  upon  an 
unwilUag  mind  by  "  conclusive  evidence,"  A»  to  !'>»,  the 
language  of  all  the  world's  leftchent  has  ever  been,  and  still  if^ 
(hat  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth:  "An  evil  and  adullerous  generation 
secketh  after  a  sign,  and  there  iduill  no  sij^  be  ^iven  it" 
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QUESTIOX    551. 

Js  it  permitltd  to  eammune  or  talk  with  the  Matttrt  in  l&txmg, 
revertN/  familiarity,  at  with  a  revered  parent,  a/tout  tritnat 
trials  aiA  lempiations  as  they  arise  a  fiinJrrJ  times  throtigkmt 
the4ayf    (1899.) 

C.  W.  L, — All  those  who  have  cv«  come  inio  conuct  with  tlw 
Masters  of  Wisdom  have  been  mon  deeply  imprtsud  with  iheir 
exceeding  kindness  and  readiness  to  bdp,  but  at  the  saine  time 
no  one  who  really  uiwlersRinds  the  magnirtceni  anj  fai-rcactiing 
vfotk  in  vfhich  they  arc  always  engaged,  upon  planes  far  higher 
thiui  these,  would  ever  dream  of  intruding  his  own  petty  afbtrs 
upon  thdr  notice  for  a  single  tnonieni. 

it  should  be  remembered  ihat  they  know  all  that  they  feci  jl 
neceisuy  or  useful  to  Icnov  with  regard  to  all  those  who  a^sptn: 
one  day  10  bcronic  ihcir  pupils;  it  is  fir  better  therefore  to  leave 
the  initiative  to  them,  in  reverent  belief  (and  indeed  certainty) 
that  when  they  m-c  it  to  be  well  for  tis  that  ihey  thould  in  any 
way  comoiunicacc  with  uk,  ihcy  will  o&^urodly  do  so. 

The  state  of  aflairs  of  which  tlie  qu«stioner  is  evidently  thinking 
is  that  which  is  cnjo>'cd  by  one  who  has  been  definitely  accepted 
as  tlwir  pu|>i1,  and  h.xt  piat.^d  m.  least  Mnn*  stages  of  initiation 
on  what  is  called  the  Path  Proper— a  condition,  I  need  hardljr  say, 
enormously  in  adrarKe  of  tltat  of  the  ordinary  student 
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Qt;EST]OM  .15*. 

//  Am  iimtlimei  httn  sati  thai  the  Matters  of  Wisdom  inkeiM  tie 
iatne  physical  body  for  periods  comideradiy  exceeding  tht  span 
of  orditMry  lift ;  it /Mis  the  eeu*f    (1&96.) 

C.  W.  L. — Thi«  statement  has  constantly  been  made  by  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  knov>-  something  of  such  niatti-nt,  and  il 
seems  a  reasonable  one.  The  physical  body  of  an  Adept  i*  fiist 
of  sU  always  in  absoluurly  perfect  health,  and  the  cottdltions  under 
which  it  exists  arc  nalunlly  of  the  m06t  favourable  description. 
We  are  told  thiil  but  liltic  food,  and  that  only  of  the  uniplest  and 
purest  kind,  is  uaiually  taken  by  these  great  ones.  But  what  is  of 
far  greater  importance  tlian  these  physical  conditioiu  in  promoting 
tongevily  is  the  entire  freedom  from  all  anxiety  and  mental  tlis- 
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hirbancti  whicb  is  one  of  the  most  piomiocnt  characteristics  of  ibc 
A(lc-|)l ;  his  lace  is  stamped  always  with  a  lioly  calnir  a  joyous, 
serenity,  tlic  peace  whicli  passcth  all  understanding.  This  mental 
and  spiritual  htalc  reacts  even  upon  th<:  physical  body,  and  reduces 
its  wear  nnd  tear  to  the  minimum.  So  that  even  a|>art  from  testi- 
mony It  wwiiid  sircm  Ukdy  that  llic  body  of  the  Adept  would 
endure  much  longer  than  our^  do.  XIany  Indian  stories  proclaim 
that  this  which  scents  so  probable  is  really  so;  and  I  have  beard 
Madame  Blavatsky  lay  lliat  her  Master  as  he  appearK  now  does  not 
look  2  day  older  than  when  she  first  saw  him  in  her  childhood 
sixty  years  ago. 


Question  353. 

Z)»  /Me  lainls  of  tkt  Raman  Calhitfic  Chureh  and  atMer  great 
tpiritvai  Imngs  who  /iaiy  iiKaritattd  in  thit  tvorfJ,  sv<h  as 
Budiika,  iUtratfiusfT't.  tU.,  ktar  the  praytn  addrtssfJ  to  lk<m  t 
Hat  Ihtir  iOHtHousatii  txfanded  to  nuM  a  dtgrte  thai  Ikty  art 
(optisanl  ef  ali  Ihat  lakes  plact  kert,  or  at  least  ef  alt  that 
Wtkick  ionctrnt  thtmf     (1S98.) 

C.  W.  L. — The  form  of  ihib  question  shows  an  initial  mis- 
conception which  it  will  be  well  (o  clear  ouc  of  the  way  bcfD«e 
going  further.  Tlie  ^reat  world-teachen>  Suddha  and  ZaraihuKtra 
art-  Adepts  of  an  exceedingly  \\i%h  order,  and  i-ons  of  progre&s 
separate  them  from  lite  mere  -taints  of  an>'  church,  great  (hough 
ihcae  latter  may  he  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  unevolvcd 
human  being.  So  that  the  answer  naturally  divides  Ttself  into 
I  wo  parts,  referring  to  these  very  different  levels. 

So  f»r  as  (he  founders  of  the  Buddhist  and  Parsi  religions  are 
oorvcemed,  it  has  to  be  rMncnibercd  that  they  never  in  any  way 
encouraged  their  followers  to  piay  (o  tfaem,  and  that  as  a  rule 
the  tatter  have  been  far  too  enlightened  to  do  anything  oS  the 
kind.  Whether  a  very  strong  thought  directed  toward-t  tltcm 
would  reach  them  or  not  would  depend  upon  the  line  of 
evolution  which  they  have  since  follownl — in  fact,  upon  whetlier 
ihcy  still  remain  within  Imich  of  this  earth  or  nut.  If  they  were 
still  so  within  reach,  and  if  such  a  thought  did  reach  them,  it 
is  probable  that  if  they  saw  that  it  would  be  good  for  the  thinker 
that  any  notice  should  l>e  taken,  they  would  turn  in  his  <lirectton 
tite  attention  of  some  of  thar  pupila  who  are  still  upon  euth. 
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But  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  a  man  wbo  had  any  wtt 
conception  of  tlie  magnificeni  and  far-reaching  work  done  fcr 
evolution  by  these  great  Adc{>ts  on  higher  planes  could  drean 
of  intniding  his  own  petty  corvcem-i  upon  their  notice ;  he  could 
not  but  know  that  any  kind  of  help  that  he  required  vouid  be 
far  more  filly  gitm  lo  him  by  some  one  nearer  to  his  own  lewd. 
^  Even  down  here  on  this  ph)'sical  plane  wc  are  wiser  than  itu. 
for  wc  do  not  waste  the  time  of  the  greatest  schotm  of  ov 
univenititt  in  helping  babies  ox-cr  the  diffictilties  of  th«  alphabet 

As  icgards  the  saints  of  any  of  the  churches  the  positma  is 
of  oouTse  \Try  difTcrcnt,  though  nvn  with  them  the  alnliiy  ta 
hear  prayers  will  depend  upon  their  poi^ition  in  erolutioo. 
The  ordinary  saint,  who  is  simply  a  very  good  and  holy  nui^ 
will  of  course  take  his  Devachan  as  tisual,  and  trill  probably 
have  a  voy  lung  one  His  life  on  the  astral  plane  would  U 
likely  to  he  but  a  shurt  one,  and  it  would  be  only  diLring  thai 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  prayer  to  reach  him  and  attract  hit 
attention.  If  during  that  time  it  did  .to  reach  him,  no  doiibl 
he  wotUd  do  anything  that  he  could  to  satisfy  the  petitioner  ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would  aimct  hia  aucntion,  for  Ik 
would  nnluraliy  be  very  fully  occupied  with  his  new  surroundings 

When  he  cniered  upon  his  long  lest  in  Derachan,  he  would 
be  entirely  beyond  any  possibility  of  being  disturbed  hy  earthly 
things;  yet  even  iti  such  a  case  a  prayer  to  him  mif-ht  not 
be  without  eflect  in  connection  with  him,  Such  a  man  would 
almoct  certainly  be  pouring  out  a  constant  str«-ani  of  loving 
thot^hl  towards  huninnily,  and  this  thought  would  be  a  real 
and  potent  shr>wcT  of  blessing,  imding  generally  tovrards  tl»e 
spiritual  helping  of  those  upon  whom  it  fell;  and  there  is  no 
doubi  that  ihe  man  who  was  earneftly  thinking  of  or  praying  lo 
that  saint  would  come  into  rii/>/v>r/  with  him,  and  draw  down  upon 
himself  a  Rrcal  deal  of  that  force,  iliougli  of  course  entirely  with- 
out the  knonlcdge  of  the  saint  from  whom  it  came- 

If  the  saint  were  sufticienily  advanced  to  be  able  to  renounce 
Devachan  and  to  enter  u)kji)  a  special  series  (A  births  ra^dl; 
following  one  another,  the  lasc  would  be  different  again.  He 
would  llien  be  all  the  time  within  reach  of  cardi,  either  living 
on  the  astral  plane  or  in  incarnation  upon  the  physical,  and  if 
the  prayer  were  strong  enough  to  attract  his  attention  at  any 
time  when  he  was  for  the  moment  out  of  hii  body,  b«  would 
prohably  give  any  help  in  hi»  power. 
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Bui  rortunately  for  the  many  thousands  who  ue  conslanlljr 
pouring  forth  their  souU  in  [ttaycr — in  ihc  blindust  l^orance, 
of  couriie,  but  still  in  perfect  {;aod  faith— there  is  somelhing  else 
10  depend  upun  which  it  independent  of  all  these  considerations. 
Krishna  tells  us,  in  the  likaaavad  (.tUa,  how  all  true  prayt^nt  ixinie 
to  him,  CO  wliomaoever  cliey  inaf  have  been  ignoraniJy  uflcred ; 
there  is  a  Consciou&ne^s  wide  enough  to  oumpriihend  all,  which 
never  faJb  in  its  rtsponse  to  any  earnest  elTorl  in  tho  direction 
of  increased  spiriiuahty.  Ii  works  through  many  means ; 
sometimes  perhaps  l*y  diiecling  the  attention  of  a  deva  to  the 
suppltanl,  somclimes  through  iJic  agency  of  those  human  helpers 
who  work  upon  the  .i&tral  w  mental  planes  for  the  good  of 
humanity.  Such  a  dev*  or  helper  so  used  would,  if  he  showed 
hitnwlf,  int^niably  be  taken  by  the  petitioner  for  the  saint  to 
whom  he  had  prayed,  and  there  are  many  siori^  which  show 
chi>.  In  this  connection  I  would  refci  the  quertionct  to  some 
articles  nn  the  subject  of  "  [nvi.iiblc  Helpcrx  "  vrhicli  1  published 
in  Lucijtr  two  years  ago,  and  which  are  suoa  tu  he  issued  in 
pamphlet  form. 


QUKSTION  354. 

Admitting  that  fans  is  erUy  one  oj  Ike  Asfn/s  of  Gad,  and  tAat 
Kfijktta,  Buddha  and  t*u  li/ie  were  also  "  Gods"  in  digtrin/^ 
degrfts :  still,  IftfiUgM  we  can  »c  longfr  proilaim  Him  as  ikt 
Uaixttrsal  Lord,  may  ttv  koI  offfr  Him  our  ifitdai  gratHudt 
and  iffvt,  as  having  lived  and  sufitrtd  ta  bring  ut  back  (a  the 
wajf,  saying,  "  /  Mang  to  Uitn  because  lie  <ame  to  stek  and  to 
save  the  lost.  I  was  toil  and  H<  found  me,  and  /ot.<td  mr  info 
hapfitiest  and  ksfie  a^in"  t     (1901.) 

A.  A,  W. — Our  querist  has  touched  very  beautifully  on  a  point 
often  sadly  misunderstood  by  our  Christian  friends.  It  is  lery 
hard  for  tl«ni  to  conccire  a  vcDcration,  a  lo»c,  for  ilic  Christ 
which  does  hoi  proclaim  him  as  the  Universial  Lord ;  and  one 
who  refuses  this,  a»  a  tbcosophist  must  do,  is  insUnlly  rc)!ard«d 
as  a  disbeliever  in  Christiimity,  an  AtheisL  It  was  not  so  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Christianity.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apu^tle»,  in  IJk 
speech  attributed  to  S.  Petei  but  a  few  days  after  the  CruciBxion, 
we  find  only  the  simple  and  true  statement  that  Jenjs  wu  a  Man, 
a  tcAcher  tent  from  Cod.     It  is,  as  usual,  controversy  which  has 
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hardened  and  malerialised  the  triilh.  When  Ihe  whole  doctrine 
o(  Divine  Teachers  had  been  losi,  men  arose  who,  seeing  ihal 
even  now  the  Nen*  Tcttarnent  does  not  speak  of  Chria  as  idenb- 
cai  with  the  Father,  hastily  concluded  that  cherc  was  nothing  for 
it  btit  to  sa^  He  was  a  inon,  /iie  oitrtf/ivT.  Non  tkit,  bevond  all 
question,  He  was  nof ;  a  man,  verily,  but  irameaiurably  diflcreiii 
from,  and  higher  than,  ourselves,  lint  lh«  lata-  And  most  d«f<ic- 
tire  Christian  theology  had  no  pUccfor  such  a  ilcing  as  He  rc&Uy 
<mt;  the  Christ  could  only  be  liHcd  abo\-e  the  pettifogging 
Iswyer's  disputesas  to  whether  He  were  indeed  "  without  sin,"  is 
rc^rds  fig-trees  and  swine  and  the  like,  by  proc:laiming  Him 
Almighty  Ckid.  The  instinct  nas  r^ht,  hut  the  results  of  the 
ignorance  deplorable.  It  has  finally  coaimitied  the  populir 
theolof^  to  a  position  ab-mlutely  untenable  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  history  and  science,  and  its  work  nnnsi  be  undone  if 
religion  (tn  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  is  to  live  throu^ 
Ihe  centur>-. 

Bui  whilst  ai;reeing  that  the  queriM  should  himself  think  and 
explain  to  his  friends  that  he  thinks  of  ChriM  in  the  way  su^estcd 
in  his  question,  thus  putting  our  doctrine  in  as  pleasant  n  light  as 
possible  to  the  Christian  people  about  him.  I  do  not  like  to  let 
the  question  pass  wichnul  pointing  out  to  him  that  a  time  will 
come  when  he  will  sec  for  htmscir  that  this  view  also  is  a  very 
limited  one.  The  Masters  arc  not,  in  actual  fact,  sepante  ftoin 
each  atiici  in  the  k>;iuc  that  wc,  still  tiKnibcrs  of  the  common 
herd  as  we  an.-,  have  a  right  to  think  oun;eK-es  as  belonging 
to  this  MKStei  or  that.  It  a  not  on  iheii  plane,  as  it  is  on  the 
physical  plane,  where  "one  may  be  of  I'auf,  another  of  Apolloft, 
another  u(  Christ"  Till  we  come  to  the  point  (as  yd  far  distant) 
where  wc  shall  be  so  raised  above  our  fellows  as  la  be  possible 
eb'sn'fi/a  of  a  special  Master,  it  is  far  better  for  us  in  our  thoughts 
to  group  the  whole  of  thai  great  Hierarchy  as  "  The  Mniter  "  (as 
is  done  in  our  books)  and  to  ofl'er  That  the  love  ai>d  revereocc 
our  querist  would  fain  still  hnd  some  excuse  for  liroflinB  to  the 
Syrian  Teacher.  His  thought  shows  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  yet 
subject  to  the  popular  illusion  that  any  revercDCe  paid  to  others  is 
so  much  takfnfrom  Jeiux.  It  ik  not  so,  it  is  so  much  added  to 
Him  ;  for  at  that  height  it  is  already  true  of  Them  wiiat  is  only  a 
devfnit  aspimioi]  for  us,  '"Tliat  tbey  all  may  be  one,  even  as  thou, 
Father,  an  one  with  Me  and  I  in  'lliee."  It  is  to  that  Divine  Lo«e, 
i>f  wiuch  all  the  Teachers  arc  but  the  diaitncls,  wc  must  lift  out 
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eyes  and  hearts.  Our  Tricnd  forgets  his  New  Tesument ;  it  is  the 
love  of  the  Father  wlitch  the  Teacher  cAinc  to  show,  not  his  own, 
it  18  the  Father's  Im-e  which  loves  in  Htm,  even  as  it  ts  the  father 
— not  I — who  tiMchcs  the  wis<loni  and  dot-s  the  work — not  Miite^ 
but  the  Father'!!  who  sent  Me.  And  nothing  could  be  so  dt*- 
tasteful  to  a  true  Master— Jems  or  any  other — as  that  ilie  dudple 
should  let  hi:i  luve  and  reverence  stop  at  J/it  person  and  not 
pass  forwards  and  higher  to  tbe  Father  whose  love  sent  Him  into 
the  world  to  seek  and  save.  And  whether  )-ou  call  this  higher 
I.ove  which  Sows  out  ihnuuKh  Masturs  and  disciples  alike,  the 
Father,  the  Logos,  or  the  Master,  is  all  one.  Fur  io  Uod's  sight 
They,  and  we»  are  even  now  all  one  iu  Him. 


Qt^ssTiON  J5y. 

Ifoes  a  AtgJi/y-drve/afied  Egii,  thtU  of  a  Master,  f»r  inSfamr,  pul  on 
Ike  iimtatiaits  of  the  physical  brain  whtH  it  Jtsctnds  to  work  on 
tkt  pi^stMl  ^lant  t    ( 1 898. ) 

C  W.  L. — Undodbtcdly  when  working  on  the  physical  plane 
such  an  Ego  must  be  limited  by  his  physical  bmiu ;  but  if  wc  in 
any  way  compare  *uch  limitation  with  that  which  we  experience  in 
connection  with  our  own  brains  we  shall  be  gricrausJy  mistaken. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Master  «t.inds  at  k-sst  at  the 
Asdtba  level — the  position  which  humanity  is  intended  to  attain  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  round --and  tint,  thcrHbrc,  even  his 
physical  body  is  far  more  highly  evolved  and  fiu  more  sensitive 
than  ours. 

In  ad<UtiOfl  to  the  evolution  of  the  pbytical  atom,  to  which 
reference  has  alnaidy  been  made,  there  is  also  visible  in  the  adept 
11  very  striking  development  of  (he  means  of  communication 
between  the  cells  of  i)ie  bniin  and  l)ie  higher  principles.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  describe  thisi  clearly  wiibuui  the  help  of  a  dingnun, 
but  it  may  be  possible  to  give  some  idta  of  it  by  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  reaikr's  imagination. 

Let  us  suppose  the  gruy  matter  cA  the  brain  to  be  laid  out  upon 
a  llat  surface,  va  tliat  Uic  layer  is  only  one  particle  ttuck— that  is 
to  say,  let  us  suppoec  ours<:lvc8  looking  down  upon  it  from  tlie 
"  fourth  dimenstoo,"  since  that  is  exactly  the  apiwaiance  that  it 
jvould  present  if  regarded  from  thai  point  of  view.  I^t  us  sup- 
pose alsu  Chut  tbe  coitetpoadiiig  partidcs  of  tlie  astral  body  and 
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of  the  mind  body  are  similailjr  smngcd  in  layers  on  their  lexpectiw 
planes,  and  ibal  the  lines  of  communication  between  then  are 
reiiresenled  by  thread§  joining  each  phyracal  particle  to  its  sttnl 
counterpart,  and  each  of  those  .islnl  pxrticles  in  turn  to  its  coonto^ 
part  ill  tlie  mind  body. 

Now,  if  wc  imagine  an  ordinnr}'  nun's  brain  and  its  countopwtt 
to  be  thus  arranged,  wc  should  sec  that  surpmingiy  few  of  ibc  lines 
of  communication  were  p<:rfiK:t—(wx)bablj  mH  more  than  a  scoR 
01  two  out  of  many  tiiousands.  In  tbit  case  of  (he  vast  majonty 
of  the  particles  there  would  simply  be  no  threads  at  all,  and  grot 
areas  of  the  brain  matter  could  therefore  never  receive  any  direct 
oommunication  from  the  higher  bodica.  In  the  case  of  otbir 
pftittcl<»  the  thread  might  i^isi  l>t:twecii  tl:ie  mind- body  and  ibe 
astral,  but  not  be  carried  through  to  the  pbyacal,  while  yet  olhen 
might  have  the  tliresd  complete  between  astral  and  physical,  but 
no  continuation  of  the  lint?  higher  up. 

Now  since  the  various  (aiiultics  of  tnan  express  themselves  down 
here  only  through  their  approj>riate  areas  in  the  braJo,  it  U  obriou* 
that  the  slate  of  alTairs  which  has  been  described  entails  some  ratlw 
curious  c onset] unices.  U'c  aie  for  thi;  moment  leaving  t:Rtirdy 
out  of  account  the  enormous  differeneeti  which  exist  between  the 
variou!)  i^os,  and  also  the  differences  in  the  impressibility  of  tbor 
respective  mind  bodiet;  yet  we  sec  what  infinite  puis&ibililtcs  d 
variety  wc  have,  even  in  the  arrangement  of  the  threads  of  com- 
munication bctwten  the  lower  vchitics  alone. 

Take  for  example  the  power  of  metaphysical  thought  We  shall 
find  many  an  Ego  in  wliooi  such  a  faculty  docs  not  yet  exist  at  all, 
bwt  cveii  when  it  is  bcginnini;  to  develop,  it  will  be  with  the 
greatest  diificulty  ttiai  any  connection  can  be  established  with  the 
appropriate  area  ot  brain  matter.  Until  (he  Ego  can  evolve  the 
pro])er  threads  of  communication,  he  will  be  able  to  operate  that 
pari  of  his  physical  brain  only  by  the  clumsy  and  roundabout 
expedient  of  sending  his  message  down  ^lome  other  and  qmt« 
inappropriate  thread,  and  letting  it  spread  out  laiemlly,  as  it  were 
by  tranifercncc  from  one  cell  to  .-mother  in  the  physical  braiou 
We  can  sec  at  once  how  diffwetit  would  be  the  position  of  th 
man  who  had  developed  even  one  of  the  threads  especially  bdoa^ 
ing  to  that  type  of  thought,  and  how  infinitely  better  yet  would  be 
the  condition  iit  whidi  all  the  threads  which  feed  thai  section  of 
the  brain  wen;  in  full  working  order.  'I'his  Ust-incntioned  state, 
of  course,  exeaiiilifics  the  ideal  condition  of  (hat  part  of  the  brain 
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m  a  seventK-round  body,  so  it  is  needless  to  s»y  ihat  not  even  lh« 
highest  philosophical  thinking  among  u<t  are  within  aiiytlirng  like 
measurable  distance  of  auch  a  consum  nucion  as  yet. 

But  that  is  the  coiidilioii  to  which  thf  Asc^lcha  has  braughl  his 
physical  brain,  not  as  regards  one  part  only,  but  the  whole ;  so 
that  although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  he  is  limited  by  hts 
physical  brain,  since  he  has  vast  ttores  of  knowledge  which  are 
a1roi;v[hcr  beyond  even  its  power  of  expression,  we  shall  Ih:  making 
a  nii^itike  of  the  most  colossal  character  if  «fe  suppose  ihai  ihat 
limitntion  is  in  any  way  comparable  with  those  under  which  wc 
constantly  find  ourselre*  labouring.  We  should  remember  that 
this  fourlh  round  is  not  the  one  specially  intended  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Manax,  and  that  we  can  at  present  have  nu  con- 
eeplion  of  the  glorious  heights  to  which  it  will  attain  in  its  own 
fifth  round,  any  more  than  wc  can  realise  how  poor  a  thicig  the 
intellect  of  which  we  are  so  proud  lo-d»y  will  appear  to  us,  when 
wc  look  hack  upon  it  from  the  sundpoini  which  ire  shall  then 
have  attained. 


QuKSTiON  356. 

tVJky  dees  it  kapptn  that  whtH  otu  ardtntfy  disirts  a  manijtstatidn  oj 
the  {isiiitan<e  of  the  Masters^  or  strwuily  fitrmtUatti  a  rtqueu 
itejifre  gi««f  tp  sittp  tn  #r  titahUd  to  retain  an  witUng  a  eltar 
impression  oj  what  he  ii  to  do  under  certain  sfitnai  {ircuuf 
itiinat,  he Jnquentlj JaiU  to  otteiin  a  rtplyt     (1901.) 

R. — The  higher  a  being  stands  on  the  scale  of  c\-<>Iution,  tlie 
nearer  ho  is  to  ihe  i>ivine,  and  ihe  more  completely  does  he  act 
according  to  the  Divine  Law.  The  Masters  are  Divine,  they  vrotfe 
along  with  the  Law.  with  God ;  and  (like  God)  they  do  not  always 
answer  the  most  fervent  prayer,  or,  rather,  they  but  rarely  give 
Ihe  reply  we  expeet.  But  what  we  ihink  of  as  an  answer  Is  not  the 
teal  answer :  it  is  merely  the  impression  made  on  the  convolutions 
of  the  brain,  on  the  phyacal  consciousness  by  a  higher  inbration. 
Now,  in  nearly  all  cnses  the  brain  is  far  loo  undeveloped  to  re- 
spond to  the  vibrations  which  form  Ihe  (rue  answer,  because  these 
arc  of  a  rapidity  quite  beyond  the  brain's  power  to  respond 
10  thesn. 

But  the  reai  man,  lli«  higher  menud  conscioiisneES,  rcceiret  this 
reply ;  it  leceives  it  more  completely  as  its  evolution  is  ino*re 
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advanced,  and  it  is  in  this  way  the  true  man  is  assisted,  it  i 
that  God  and  the  Masters  give  answer  to  oitr  prayers.  A  veiy  *(■ 
in  tlieir  highest  momenta  of  prayer  are  able  lo  receipt  the  ilfrioe 
m^ression  into  their  oidinary  waiting  brain-consciousness,  ani 
tlieiie  are  able  lo  see,  to  hear,  to  feel,  as  the  case  may  require. 
All  men  wilt  come  to  hear  God  in  their  bodily  consciousness  wb« 
tlieir  brain  organisation,  in  the  couise  of  their  evolution, 
becomes  sufficiently  spiritualised. 

Until  this  taltes  pbci;  ihc  physical  consciousness  nrill  be  in 
sensitive  to  the  answer  which  the  true  man  (the  deeper  consdout- 
nets)  receives  each  t!ni<^-  it  ({nt-NtinnK  attil  prays.  And  this  onswir 
it  is  which  gives  the  needful  atii,  unknown  to  ihc  tower  semes. 

In  order  to  manircst  to  the  physical  consciousness  bdotc  tbif 
time.  Cod  (or  the  Masters)  would  have  to  work  a  wondo — lo 
materiatisc  in  human  form  ;  and  this  needless  cjcpendttun;  d 
force  wMiitd  -not  be  »a  elective  a  help  as  that  which  acta  on  At 
Higher  Ego. 

This  is  why  the  Masters,  XVue  God,  so  often  afiftar  to  give  no 
answer  to  our  prayers. 

A.  A.  W.— In  cupying,  with  due  acktwwledgnnenc  to  the 
Mhtlttin  Thit^sophi^ut  of  June,  (he  above  interesting  questman  and 
answer,  I  should  like  to  add  something  our  friaid  tuis  not  liat! 
the  heart  to  say  to  his  querist,  well  as  he  himself  knows  iu  It  b 
quite  true  that  when  the  Masters  do  answer  otir appeal,  it  Js  sddoni 
in  a  way  comprehensible  to  our  physical  hrain  ;  but  ii  must  also 
be  kept  in  mind  that  thirrt-  are  niiiny  tilings  as  lo  which  tlui  une 
physical  brain  and  lower  mind  iirdently  desire  a  sign,  aiu!  all  iht 
Master's  answer  can  be  is,  in  the  words  of  ttic  Master  Je»u»  in 
such  case,  "  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  them."  And  this  fiv 
two  reafiofis.  Wc  must  never  forget  that  the  Higher  Poweti  aie 
interested  in  us  K>!ely  in  regard  of  oui  Higher  F.g<> ;  the  circum 
stances  of  nur  physical  life — the  questions  a.>i  to  what  we  are  lo  do 
on  tliix  pliine  in  short,  precisely  the  things  nlxjul  which  wc  mod 
artxiously  appeal  fur  guidance,  are  absolutely  nothing  to  Them. 
They  arc  nut,  indeed  (again  in  Scripture  phrase)  incapable  fif 
"  being  loucltc'd  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmilies,"  Imt  they  look 
at  them  as  the  mother  upon  the  baby  frettings  and  tempers  of  her 
in£int  child — indulgently,  l)Ut  yet  knowing  that  the  lime  will  come 
when  we  shall  sec  for  ourselves  of  how  little  consequerwe  they  ate 
to  the  Ufe  of  ouc  individuality — the  true  Man.  .\nd  still  furthot— 
'     'life  growth  and  evolution  of  this  Higher  Self,  the  one  thii^  for 
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which  we  manifcsi  on  this  phjrsical  pline  ai  :Ltl,  is  inndc  prcciaeif 
by  our  very  struggles  and  mistakes,  and  by  notliing  else.  It  is  not 
hcartlcssncss  which  makes  the  wnic1>er«  look  on  in  nicncc  as  we 
blindly  choose  the  course  which  may  bring  us  pain  and  sutTciinK. 
What  is  of  coniequtinoe  is,  itot  that  we  should  nvoid  suAcring,  but 
lliat  we  should  lisim  its  lesson ;  and  the  sharper  the  pain  the 
quicker  is  the  lesKin  learned.  The  popular  doctrine  of  "Sin"  as 
the  one  thing  to  be  thought  or  or  avoided  has  blinded  us  to  the 
higher  view  of  life.  Jcsua  hiniscir  did  not  think  or  speak  so.  To 
Him,  as  to  every  Teachtr  sent  from  God,  ilie  one  thing  oriinjKict- 
ance  was  that  the  man  should  turn  from  seekini;  the  gratification 
of  the  loner  Eclf,  should  lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  God  within  and 
above  htm.  In  the  fihagiwaJ  Gi/'i,  Kfi^hna  says  that  such  a  man, 
though  of  evil  life,  may  ttc  at  once  counted  amidst  the  good — "  he 
h;ith  the  right  way  ctuMcn,  he  shall  grow  righteous  cxe  long"; 
and  in  the  <>ospcl,  when  Jesus  finds  a  mm  who  has  "faith" 
(which  is  th«  same  thing  in  otht;r  words),  the  assurance,  "  Thy  sins 
are  forgiven  thee,  go  in  peace,''  follows  as  a  matter  of  couise.  Ky 
those  past  sins  h«  lud  leaned  the  lesson  which  only  the  going 
wrong  fan  teach,  that  his  (rue  life  lies  in  following  the  Higher  Self 
and  not  tun  tower  appetites ;  and  this  once  leaint,  what  matter  the 
troubles,  die  sorrows,  and  sulTcrings  which  have  taught  hini^— 
"  forgiven,"  "  blotted  out,"  done  with  for  evermore.  His  deliver- 
ance is  not  from  any  fabled  Hell  for  what  he  has  done  in  the  past, ' 
but  from  the  necessity  of  going  over  again  the  weary  round  which 
JWBU/  be  repeated  a^n  and  again  until  he  Icanis  that  nothing  is  to 
be  loved  but  God, 

Considerations  of  this  kind  may  iierhaps  so^en  the  hluntrKss  of 
the  answer  I  should  be  inclined  to  give  our  querist.  I  should  say 
to  him :  "You  get  no  reply  because  you  ask  about  things  which 
arc  of  no  consequence  to  your  true  life,  and  because /jia/ grows  by 
your  free  choice,  unaided  by  any    higher   Powers,  and   by   your 

[  experience  of  what  follows,  f  ihoose  for  yourself,  and.  hav  ing  chosen 
take  the  consequences  like  a  man.  If  xtilTciing  fultuwii,  do  not  allow 
your  foolish  conscience  to  worT>'  you  as  having  done  utnu^g,  but_ 

;  set  yourself  to  learn  what  was  amiss  and  to  do  better  next  time. 

'That  i*  all  which  matters  to  you  or  anyone  else.  In  all  prubabilily 
you  are  not  sutlicientiy  advanced  to  be  IrusieU  with  the  "  pride  of 
virttic."  ;  and  yuur  lexson  is  to  hold  on,  coiifidently  and  faithfully, 
throvifjh  all  the  sin  and  failure  which  yet  beset  your  path—"  you 
have  the  tight  way  chosen  aiKl  shall  grow  righteous  ere  long," 
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though  that  time  nuy  be  short  only  »  the  gods  mcasufc  il,  and  m 

by  our  morul  years  and  lives. 

A.  K.  O. — In  A.  .\.  Vi.'s  answer  he  says :  "  By  ihose  past  hi 
he  l>ad  Icarnod  the  IcMon  which  only  the  going  wrong  <u«  teacfa.' 
Should  the  "mn  "  be  so  Tcry  defintic?  Ought  it  not  rather  to  be 
"lessons  whicti  the  jfuing  wrong  W// teach  him,  if  be  be  able  10 
learn  in  no  other  way  ? " 

Othctwiat:  the  nccv»ity  for  suffering  i»  .itsumcd  ;  to  which  I 
should  replir,  an  A.  A.  W.  replied  a  while  ago,  that  it  is  a  disgna 
fora  man  to  have  to  be  Uiught  by  pain.  In  othci  words  there  it 
a  path  of  joy,  hirre  ami  novf,  which  consists  in  a  niAn  learning 
gladly,  in  being  always  in  the  front  of  the  hne  of  evolution,  » 
being  always  on  itU  eu'n  line.  And  surely  this  is  the  moic 
inspiriting  idea,  and  the  more  necessary  idea  in  these  dayi. 
Aa  Nictfsche  said  :  "Since  man  cnme  into  existent^:  be  hath  bid 
too  little  joy.     Thai  alone,  my  brethren,  is  our  original  sir." 

A.  A.  W. — It  would  hardly  be  needful  for  me  to  say  mora  u 
answer  to  A.  R.  0.'s  true  and  beautiful  letter  than  that  I  heanilf 
agree  with  every  word  of  it,  if  it  were  not  that  he  s(»ems  to  think 
that  Ihe  ward  1  nscd  indicates  a  real  divergence  of  opinion.  1 
asKure  him  that  in  writing  it  my  pen  hesitated — from  the  preciw 
feeling  he  so  well  expresses.  If  1  had  been  orriiing  a  seriooi 
truaiiKc,  instead  of  an  annwer  to  a  qucAtion,  I  shoufd,  of  couriA 
have  had  to  take  into  account  the  thtaretkal  possibility  of  a  maa^ 
learning  his  lessons  without  anywhere  going  wiong.  I  hope  1 
shall  not  characterise  myself  in  his  eyei  as  a  hopeless  pca&imiil  if 
I  »ay  thai,  on  cunsidcialion.  it  seemed  lo  oic  needle.<is  to  express 
such  a  qualificaiion.  As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  I  d<Hi't  b^crc 
there  is  a  single  human  being  amongst  us  who  has  attained  sttch  an 
exalted  development  as  this  would  itnply.  I  shape  my  attswcn 
here  AC  a  preacher  does  his  s<.-rmons,  for  tile  bi-nefit  of  my  ina' 
mediate  audience,  and  have  no  doubt  they  frequently  contain  care- 
less statements  which  would  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  one  )>os9etaed 
of  exact  knowledge,  and  desirous  of  eipressing  it  in  forma]  shape. 
I  might,  were  it  advisable  for  my  audience,  make  some  show  of 
defence  for  what  1  s.iid;  I  might  remind  A.  R.  O.  tliat  Bcingt 
much  higher  than  ourselves  make  mistakes  and,  presumably,  lam 
by  them ;  1  might  go  so  far  aa  to  xuggcst  that  the  Universe  itself 
haa  not  gone  precisely  in  the  path  its  Maker  laid  out  for  it,  and 
thatfWTlh  all  due  reverence  be  it  said}  our  Logos  Himself  may 
fairly  be  expetiied,  like  ourselves,  to  "  do  better  next  lime."    The 
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"iMKWBJIjiiflii  iiilTi  linn"  '  "'""  'I"  "  ""  ^''"i'i'i'iii'i''i'  exists,  though 
in  aU-iSnlBtMliiy  Ihe  "suffering  "of  the  higher  wouM  he  happihcx.i 
unimaginable  to  the  lower.  Bui  it  i&  belter  to  let  it  pass,  with  the 
hc&Tty  wish  that  my  corroipnndcnt  may  fintl  for  tiimseU'  tlic  "joy 
of  Icurtiing  gladly  and  Iicingnlwaysin  th«  front  "of  which  he  sjieaki*. 


Qu£Sl-lON  33;. 

/  Artiv  irit/r  diffUulty  in  beft'eviiig  i'h  the  txisiena  •.</  M^ttftn,  of 
btingt  muth  men  highly  dtvtloped  and  Jurlhtr  advanad  in 
human  tvolulioit  ikaa  wt,  hul  am  in  extreme  diffteitity  in 
endeav<yurin^  to  find  evidtnee  ihat  ifut*  p-tat  ones  art  behind 
the  work  of  the  Theosofhicat  Soeiety.  Srie^y,  here  it  the 
Theoiofhica!  Society  and  here  are  the  Afatters.  IVAere  it  /he 
"misting  iink"  whieh  eoHnt^li  the  twot  IVhat,  in  shitrt,  it 
the  evidenee,  iv  suggesltd  teurse  of  study  /n  pursue,  to  prove 
that  the  Theaiaphiiol  Soeitty  is  the  medium  «f  Ihe  teathtngt  aj 
these  greai  nutlsJ    (189S.) 

B.  K. — There  arc  a  number  of  distinct  lines  of  evidence  which 
9  student  mny  follow,  all  of  wittch  form  hnks  goin|{  to  establish 
the  fact  of  diicct  connection  between  the  MaMcra — wliose  exiatcnoe 
and  rc-nlity  are  admitted  in  the  i^uestion — and  the  Theosophical 
Society.  ITie  waluc  of  each  nf  these  converging  lines  of  evidence 
K  increased  in  geometrical  ratio  by  the  bet  thai  thtr)-  are 
ctimulntive  and  coincident,  so  ihni  it  seemti  to  me  irresistible  by 
any  logical  and  imparttal  mind  which  is  not  caught  in  the  toib  of 
tnaicnjiiwm,  I  [iropose  to  indicale  very  hrit-By  in  imtlint  some  of 
these  lines  of  evidence — itiosc  wiiich  most  ap|>ral  to  my  own 
mind;  hut  I  feel  conndeni  that  nther  stu(!ents  will  be  able  to 
add  not  incon!«iderably  to  their  number,  as  well-  as  greatly  to 
elaborate  them  and  sirengitien  ilieir  cogency. 

(a)  DiRHCT  Testimony. — The  existence  of  the  .Maiii-rs  l>eing 
'admitted,  the  value  of  the  personal  evidence,  and  declaration  of 
those  by  whom  the  great  volume  of  modem  theosophical  teaching 
bus  been  given  10  the  world,  becomes  of  great  importance. 

Madaine     BUvaisky — the    first    great    modern    exponent    of 
Theoaophy    and    the    founder   of  the  Theosophical  Society — 
unswervingly  asserted  herself  to  be  simply  a  humble  pupil  of  the  - 
Masleni,  and  maintained  that  nhc  bad  foimded  the  Society,  and 
was  devuting  her  whole  life  to  its  work,  simply  because  her  Master 
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^  twen  ■ 
far  (Ik  I 
^ratun;    1 


had  do^Jred  her  to  do  to.  and  became  he  took  an  active  intacil  in 
Us  develoftmcnl  and  progress.    As  Madame  Blavaislcy  ms  die 
first  in  the  lalier  ]>nn  of  our  century  U>  revive  with    n«w  life  ad 
re»liiy  thearM-ienE  ideal  of  the  Masters  of  WiMlom,   her  cvulcm 
Is  ini{K)rlRnt,  but  needs  corroboration.     Thi»  wras  obtained  in  Uk 
carl)'  eighties  in  puMic  print  at  the  hands  of  the   late    Mr.  T. 
Subba  Rov  and  various  other  gcntlcnicn  in  India,  who  iKMsesscd 
ind«jK;n<letit  and  firKl-hand  knowledge  not  only  <>f  ihc  csistOKi 
nf  Mastcis,  but  of  the  two  defttiile  individual   Masters  who  h>w 
been  so  intimatfjj' w^nncctcd  wiUi  the  Theoaophtcal  Society,     Mr. 
Subba   Row  and  others  have  testtticd    that    they    joined   thf 
Tbix»uphi<:al   Society   uiitler   the   advice  and  direction  of  tiica 
topee  live  Maitcrs. 

Then  wc  have  Colonel  Olcotl's  testimony,  to  be  found  at  XtsigA 
in  his  O/J  Diary  JUat/et,  while  later  on  we  have  the  frank  |KTsonal 
affirmatioia  repeatedly  made  in  public  hy  Mr^.  Besant  of  her 
direct  personal  knowledge  of  the  Masters  and  of  their  con 
interest  in  the  Tbeosophical  Society.  Similar  testimony  has 
(^ren  by  others,  especially  by  those  to  whom  vc  owe  hy  far 
largnt  and  most  valuable  part  of  modem  ihcosophical  literatim; 
and  as  they  one  and  all  agree  in  asserting  that  all  iltey  have  bufi 
enabled  to  give  out  of  new  teaching  and  illumination  has  cone  u> 
them  from  the  Masters,  whom  all  alike  identify  and  recognise 
Usecnis  to  me  ihat  their  statements  as  to  the  unbroken  interoto' 
these  tnastcrs  in  the  Thcowtphical  Society  and  their  coruiedioo 
with  it  are  unassailable  by  anyone  who  admits  the  existcnn 
of  Mastcn  at  all,  since  absolutely  no  reason  can  be  suggested 
why  Dicy  should  thus  ull  conspire  together  to  deceive  on  such 
a  mauer. 

In  addition  to  those  I  have  mentioned,  who  are  well  fcnun 
both  in  the  'riit-osophical  Society  iirid  outside  it,  I  may  cite  the 
concurrent  and  confirmatory  testimony  of  at  least  sii  other  pcrsjBi 
privileged  in  the  possession  of  intimate;  direct  personal  lcnowled|te 
of  the  Musters.  ThcAu  are  well  known  to  me  personally,  and  can 
very  |>u».i)bly  be  identi(ii.-d  by  tlie  closer  students  in  the  Society, 
though  an  circumsianLCs  haie  not  hitherto  made  it  needful  for 
tlwir  names  to  be  given  in  print,  it  is  certainly  undesirable  lu  give 
tbem  here. 

\Vt  have  thus  a  body  of  direct  first-hand  testimony  to  the  odd 
nection  of  lh<?  Mam>^s  with  the  Theouipliical  Society,  beginning 
with  Madame  Utavauky  and  Colonel  Okott,  coming  down  in  an 
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aitsr<growtnj(  and  widening  stream  riglii  to  ihe  prcseiil  moment, 
and  siill  contlnujilly  broadening  and  d««]>eniiig  ;iiid  growing 
in  volume.  And  it  is  certainly  significant  thAt  all  the  moM 
valuable  of  modern  ihcosophic  tcacJiing  has  cunie  to  us  Troni 
|h:<i|>Ic  who  .i$<Til)v  tticir  oiim  knowledge  and  power  to  hi-lp  ux 
invariably  to  these  same  Masters. 

Ijistly,  Its  coming  undei  this  head  of  direct  testimony,  nay  bn 
urged  the  personal  experience  of  all  those  who  hare  com  plied  with 
the  Well  known  oonditionswhichihcunvaiying  tradition  of  the  ages 
liatt  laid  down  as  necetsar)-  for  initiation.  I-Inch  who  hss  done 
SO  h:Ls  found  himself  in  dirt-ct  relation  with  a  Ma-stvr,  and  has 
teougniKd  that  the  Ttieosophtcal  Souety  hax  bw-n  called  into 
existence  under  the  guidance  of  ihe  Masters'  Lodge  in  order  I0 
proclaim  to  the  world  and  make  le»s  ditticult  of  access  the  ancient 
and  imperishable  Pathway  of  Initiation. 

(*)  iDKxriTv  or  Teaching. — The  claim  made  on  behalf  of 
modem  thcosophical  teaching  that  it  is  but  the  fuller,  clearer, 
more  systematical  exposition  01  the  truth  utiderlying  e^ery  n-orld- 
faith  is  year  by  year  receiving  more  complete  and  detailed  proof 
(It  lh«  hands  of  students.  For  instance,  Mr.  Ntcad  is  in  course 
of  demonstrating,  on  itnimi>eachabk  literary  and  documentary 
evidence,  the  abtoluce  idr-niiiy  of  tlu-  (caching  given  in  tliv 
Andent  Mysteries  of  classical  antiquity,  in  the  schools  of  Pyttia- 
goins,  the  I<alcr  I'laionist!',  and  the  Barly  Christian  Gnostics,  with 
that  of  our  (Wtsent  Theosophy;  while  Mr.  Cbatterji  is  applying 
the  same  key  to  proving  the  hiuniuntous  agreement  in  funda- 
mental thought  between  the  great  BrdhntanicaL  and  Buddhist 
systems  o(  teaching. 

Now,  if  (he  Miuten  exist  at  all  and  play  any  pact  in  the  world's 
evolution,  il  is  surety  in  thvse  great  monumenis  of  human  religious 
and  philosophical  thought  that,  if  anywiiete,  we  must  seek  for 
traces  of  their  Kandiwoik.  The  fact  that  all  these  great  systems, 
to  widely  divergent  in  outer  form  and  environment,  should  yet 
be  identicaJ  in  all  fundamental  teachings,  is  in  itself  the  strongest 
cmdence  of  a  common  source,  and  plainly  suggests  the  influence 
of  the  Masters  in  their  origination.  Granting  (his — «f»il  the  proof 
is  daily  bccomirtg  more  and  mOre  irresi.-itible — and  hnding  that  our 
modem  thcosophic  teaching  gives  the  clue  to  a  full  explanation  of 
all  these  older  systems,  can  anyone  resist  the  fort:*  of  the  infcraicc 
that  our  modetn  leaching  must  come  from  the  same  source  as  that 
from  which  flowed  the  inspiration  that  has  given  such  age-long 
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ritility  and  power  lo  ihc  older  systtms?  If  we  recognise  tn  Ote 
s/itetDS  of  the  old  world  [he  handiwori:  of  the  Masten,  ho* 
shall  we  deny  its  presence  in  iKc  Thcosophy  of  to-dajr,  mhta 
that  Theoso[>hy  is  prorii^  so  poieni  a  clue  to  the  unravelling 
and  understanding  of  those  ancionl  monuments  of  tbog|{bi 
and  wisdom  ? 

But,  some  one  may  urge,  there  is  a  gieat  break  from  the  last  of 
the  great  Gnostics  to  our  own  time  -  Not  no  ;  that  brcal:  it 
corned  by  a  continuous  and  unbroken  tradition,  of  which  Mn. 
Cooper-Oakley  is  at  [tresent  fitting  together  and  verifrtng  tbe 
snccecuve  links,  and  tbroufth  it  all  runs  the  same  identical  kqF- 
not^  in  it  all  arc  fuund  the  saini:  esscitttal  and  rundaatcMil 
features  of  teaching. 

(£)  ARGUMKNT  fROHTHK  TeACllIKO  Itsei.p. — As  to  our  tDOdeni 
iheoiophic  teaching  itself,  vrc  may  argue  as  follows  ;  either  it  a 
a  mere  produi^I  of  the  thought  and  imagitution  or  Miidane 
BlavBtsky  and  her  followers,  oc  else  it  comes  from  some  otha 
source  to  which  both  she  and  they  have  access.  But  the  latter 
alternative  is  equivalent  lo  adniilting  that  the  teaching  comes  frnm 
the  Ma-iters,  and  hence  ihai  these  Mai>tcis  arc  directly  interested 
in,  and  connected  with,  the  Thcosuplilcal  Society  and  moTemetL 
Let  us  then  examine  the  former  alternative  a  little  more  closely. 

Suluic(|ucnt  to  Madame  Blavatsky,  prrhnps  the  pcrjtons  mainlj 
responsible  for  putting  forward  re*  teaching  are  three — Mrs. 
Besant,  Mr.  Stnnett,  and  Mr.  Lcadbcalcr.     Nov  I  ant  conAdcnl 
that  among  those  who  have  the  honour  of  personal  intimacy  with 
these  three,  one  and  all  will  agree  with  rac  that   it   would  be 
difficult  to  find  three  people  mon.-  completely  divergent  in  ^pe 
and  cast  of  mind,  in  K-mpcraiucnt  and  in  cluractcr,  in  pievitna 
training,  experience  and  environment.      Furthrr,  it  is  well  known 
that   each   writes  and   works  independently,    as    is    abundantly 
c^1dcnccd  by  their  respcctiTe  writings-     Compare,    for    instance, 
Mts.  Desant's  Aiuifnt  ll'isJinri  with  Mr.  Sinnett's  Grvwth  af  the 
&)v/and  Mr.  Lcadbcatcr's  Manuals  on  the  Astrul  and  Devachanic 
Planex,  and  his  arttcio  in  the  Theosephieal  Hmrw.      Now,  if  e«ch 
of  these  three  were  simply  elaborating  by  his  or  her  own  thoo^ 
and  imagination  the  data  to  be  found  in  Madame  blavaiilty's 
'  writings,  it  is  obvious  thai  they  must  produce  mutually  divergent, 
ioooasistent,  and  incoiupnlible  systeau.     But  that,  ajt  tnaiier  of 
fact,    is  no4  the  case.     On  the  contrary,   the  most  striking  and 
remarkabJe  feature  in  their  respective  work  a  the  marveUous  way 
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in  which  ihc  work  done  by  each  dovetails  and  fits  m  with  that  of 
the  others  and  harmonises  into  a  consistent  and  coherent  whole. 
I  appeal  on  ihig  to  the  judgment  of  every  close  and  wcll-inforaied 
student  of  Theosophy,  confident  that  he  will  endorse  the  above 
statement  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Moreover,  not  one  of  the  three  is  a  "  scholar  " ;  not  one  of  ihem 
has  any  classical  knowledge  or  any  special  acquaintance  with 
Later  PlatoniMn,  Gno.sticUm,  or  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
Mysteries  in  the  tineco- Roman  world.  Yet  a  thorough  and 
accurate  scholar  like  Mr.  Mead  finds  their  results  and  work  not 
Only  in  agreement  with,  but  throwing  floods  of  light  upon,  these 
obscure  and  Hlilc- known  subjects  which  he  lias  made  so  especially 
his  own. 

Thus  it  se«tiis  to  me  wholly  impossible  to  accept  the  theory  that 
these  three  writers  have  simply  expanded  and  claboraicd  by  their 
own  thought  and  imagination  the  data  left  by  Madame  RIavatsky ; 
and  lioiice  we  arc  reduced  to  the  second  of  the  above  alternatives 
as  an  explanation,  and  can  only  find  in  a  common  source  of 
teaching  the  luisis  for  their  agreements  with  each  other,  and  for 
ihe  illumination  and  iiNefuIncK$  which  specialist*  like  Messrs. 
Mead  and  Chatterji  find  therein  in  regard  to  their  own  particular 
lines  of  teaearch. 

This  answer  has  gone  to  such  a  lenglli  that  I  must  leave  it  to 
others  to  point  out  other  lines  of  argument,  and  to  elaborate  the 
detail  which  adds  so  greatly  to  the  cogency  of  those  which  I  have 
all  too  briefly  endeavoured  to  indicate- 


DIVISION  XC 

THE  LUNAR    PITRIS 


QUESXrON  ssS. 

As  regards  tkt  Lunar  Pitris  : 

(a>  If$W  Iftt  seonil-dast  appear  on  earth  in  tft  secemd  ran  ltd  or  rit 
third  1  Th*rt  sftms  t,>  ht  a  (ontradidian  htre  firStcfn*  Mn 
BtsatUs  Anricnt  ^Visdom  and  lAc  Tvry  attmiraife  Caadm 
Lfdgt  T^anjatlion  on  tk*  tuiject. 

(b)  *'  TJwse  wko  entertd  bttame  ArkaisJ"    Art  tvt  to  infer fhm 

tMi  that  somt  oj  tkt ^rtt-^tius  lunar  IHlris  wtre  a/reaJy  im  tit 
stage  oJ  diseipltship  whtn  they  first  tnttred  up<>H  Ihts  world.  «W 
are  these  they  who  are  now  at  the  Asekha  ievell 

(c)  Was  it  the  solar  or  the  lunar  Pitris  who  heenme  the  nw- 
{ornatiHg  Egos  o/ animal  men,  and  tphuh  of  them  east  ^tk 
Chhdyas  t 

(d)  Is  the  "proJeetiflH  of  the  spark  "  anyllnHf[  mare  /«  reah'ty  fhm 

the  ifui<hemng  <f  the  ftvlution  ofmanas  in  the  enfify  eomtrmtdt 

(e)  //   not  this  whole  quation  as  staled  in  The  Secret  Doctrine 

t.KC(tdingiy  confused  T    { 1 900. ) 

C.  W.  L. — None  of  us  arc  in  a  portion  to  describe  full;  the 
mysteries  of  these  earl/  days  of  evoUition,  and  even  what  we  can 
see  we  cannot  express  in  words  on  thc|)hfsiCKl  plane.  But  1  wffl 
endeavour  to  throw  out  a  few  suggestions  which  may  perhapa  be 
of  use  to  the  queiitioner. 

{a)  As  a  general  rule  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  cha|Her  is 
The  Amient  Wisditm  tipon  this  .tubjec-t  is  the  latent  publication, 
and  consequently  embodies  further  researches  which  were  not 
included  in  the  Ixmdon  Ixidge  Tranwiction. 

The  secondrlius  Ciiiis  seem  to  have  appeared  on  globe  O  in 
\Xvt  iJiird  round — not,  1  tbuik,  in  ihc  second. 
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(*)  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  bft  right  in  aopposing  that 
any  of  the  firw-class  lunar  Piitis  were  cvolrcd  to  a  stage  unywliere 
near  that  of  discipleship  at  the  time  of  tlieir  entering  upon  this 
world.  We  must  rememher  that  the  majunty  o(  them  had  only 
just  come  up  out  of  the  animal  lciii]i;(li>in  in  the  moon,  and 
although  it  is  no  doiiht  true  also  that  some  of  them  were  failures 
from  among  the  lunar  humanity,  yet  we  must  ohserve  that  one 
who  {as  it  is  put  in  the  hooks)  bah  in  the  fifth  round  must  be  at 
3  comparatively  low  stage  of  his  ei'olulion. 

1 1  is  not  stated  how  long  those  first-class  Pitris  have  taken  in 
becoming  Arhals ;  most  assuredly  thoBC  who  stand  at  the  Asekha 
le%-el  now  were  not  Arhals  then,  nor  for  millions  of  years  after- 
wards. VoT  example,  it  is  known  thai  one  at  least  who  is  a  Master 
now  was  a  good  man  in  ordinary  life  as  lately  as  six  thousand 
years  i^o. 

(t)  The  Lords  of  the  Flame  from  Venus  did  not  incarnate  in 
the  bodies  of  animal  men  at  all.  Those  who  incarnated  made  for 
themselves  bodies  by  KriyasKakli — bodies  which,  though  exactly 
like  ours  in  appearance,  were  not  subjtxl  to  decay  or  change. 
This  would  tinvc  been  an  achievement  far  l»ey«nd  llw  pjwers  of 
the  lirst-class  lunar  ?itK.  It  is  true  tlut  sonic  of  these  bller  seem 
to  have  cait  off  ChU4yas,  but  these  were,  after  all,  mere  moulds 
of  etlietic  matter. 

The  Sons  of  Wisdom  who  descended  into  tnramaiion  did  not 
turn  out  some  other  entity  from  the  bodies  which  they  took,  nor 
did  they  hthe  upon  a  body  which  was  already  occupied.  They 
were  simply  bom  from  the  already  existing  entities,  and  would  no 
doubt  appear  to  them  to  be  exceedingly  advanced  and  precocious 
children.  To  speak  uf  them  as  Iiecoming  man's  reincarnating  Ego 
is  perhaps  somewhat  misleading,  but  the  questioner  of  course 
understands  that  it  is  only  that  third  outpouring  direct  from  the 
Kirtt  lA>g<is  which  makes  the  entity  really  a  man  at  all,  and  that 
thai  Ego  once  formed  is  never  disjiktced  by  any  other. 

(t/)  I  think  the  querent  is  right  in  saying  that  the  projection  of 
the  spark  of  mind  b  in  reality  the  quickening  of  the  evolution 
of  innnaa  in  tho  entity  concerned,  tt  would  he  wrong  to 
thinlt  of  uimelbing  thrown  into  the  composition  of  tlie  man  from 
outside,  excepting,  of  course,  the  third  outpouring  of  which  we 
have  sjwken.  The  principal  cffeci  of  the  presence  of  the  higher 
entities  among  the  young  orwl  undeveloped  race  would  he  to 
bring  about  in  rapidly-increasing  numbers  the  individualtsation  of 
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those  wbo  were  gradoslly  drawing  near  to  the  pnini  at  whicb  fhit 
became  possible 

(e)  The  vbole  question,  as  stited  in  TAe  Str/ref  Oi*cirim,  nt^ 
liaps  appear  to  us  to  be  vrry  confused,  but  it  is  certain  iliu 

it  is  only  because  of  the  ver>-  scanty  informaiion  which  we  at 
present  possess  on  the  subject,  othI  because  so  much  or  the  action 
connected  with  it  took  pbce  upon  higher  planex,  and  canniM  bi 
clearly  eipluned  to  fijiysical  comprehension.  Only  those  vbo 
have  themst4vcs  looked  back  at  ihc  records  of  these  eirit 
processes  can  have  any  idea  of  Ihc  ilitliculty  of  describing  tliem, 
(IT  can  jusily  appreciate  tlie  wonderful  achievement  uf  >fadaiBc 
Dlavalsky  in  giving  u&  such  a  picture  as  we  now  (>o»scs3(  of  dw 
stupendous  work  which  in  those  agea  was  being  done  for  man. 


QURSTIOK  359. 

What  it  tht  Itvel  of  evolution  note  attained  by  a  first-cfass.  a  stcnd- 
clast,  atiJ  a  third-dast  turutr  Pitri  t  It  ti  ttiid  that  tJte  liuJy 
of  ocailtism  am  only  Ar  efftcHixly  taken  up  by  an  Ego  affinoA 
ing  tfU  <N<t  «f  ^t  evolutionary  Journey  (i.e,  presumatfy  hi  a* 
aivamei firsl-^last  Pitri).  h  it.  ttua.  inadvisiitile  far  a  mom 
liAt  mrae/f  to /wrfue  tAe  ttudy,  though  I  Aave  a  desirt  for  tk 
pursuit }  or  is  it  to  he  uttderslotNi  Ihat  suek  deart  itm^  is 
^alijifation  tnotigh  (a  purttu  tin  itudy  t 

^re  the  tetien  g/ohei  of  our  earth-ekain  formed  o»{e  fi>r  a/l  for  m 
whole  Mtinvantara,  or  are  tAey  iiftrttU  for  eaeA  rmmudT 
According  to  mast  theosopfaeal  text-books^  tht  formtr  woutl 
a^/Vfr  to  be  thefaet^  iml  in  Transition  of  the  Loitdan  /.fdge. 
No.  26,  I.unar  Fitris,  on  pagt  j.  it  is  said  fhal  Afem^'  is 
fifing  prtpared  for  our  advent  in  this  round,  ailhoagh  wt 
should  Mai>e  inhabited  it  three  times  before  this.  Wheh  is 
the  eorrtet  vieiv  J  Or  d<Kt  the  preparation  spoken  of  m  IM 
quotation  fnertly  meat  modifieation  of  the  already  KntHng 
f/dHttt     (1903.) 

A,  P,  S. — I  think  it  liaa  been  explained  in  some  uf  the 
theoMphical  books  that  the  Pitri  classilicatkin  cannot  be  mack 
to  fit  in  with  the  evolutionary  progress  represented  by  tbs  suc- 
cessive races.  Id  all  the  sub-races  of  the  fifth  root  race  there  ouiy 
be  Pitris  of  all  three  classes,  and  ceruinly  there  may  be  fim-dav 
Pilria  among   the   Hir%iving   siib-rnces  of  the  fourth  root  acft 
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tliQugh  the  proporttun  or  Ihat  cla»,  taking  a  5«ee|Mn£  average. 
n'ould  probably  be  las  than  iii  tlie  5ftl).  In  ihe  absence  of  per- 
fect adept  insii;ht,  the  Pitn  class  to  which  any  particular  person 
belongs  can  only  bt  guessetl  by  reference  to  llic  general  level  of 
intellectual  developmcot  and  spiritual  aspiration  h«  seems  to  have 
attained.  As  a  broad  rulc^  people  whose  karma  has  dnfted  tliem 
into  social  positions  in  which  they  acquire  the  advanced  culture 
of  the  civilisation  to  which  they  belong  may  be  regarded  as 
probably  first-class  Pitria.  I  have  heard  of  exceptions  both  ways, 
but  probably  ibey  arc  not  numerous. 

Anyhow,  there  is  no  absolute  rule  that  only  first>clius  Pitris  can 
get  on  "  (he:  Path  "  leading  to  the  higher  initiations — no  rule  putting 
Ihe  smallest  impediment  in  the  way  oranysecond-claxx  Pitri  desirous 
of  ticadinjf  that  path.  All  that  lus  been  suggested  on  the  other 
hand  in  tliat  talcing  broad  averages  into  account  you  will  not  hud 
K)  many  per  cent  of  second-class  Pitris  desroua  of  treading  the 
Path  as  you  may  expect  to  fiixl  anion^  those  who  enjoy  a  more 
advanced  mental  development  and  belter  lUrinic  opportunities. 

As  for  the  condition  of  the  planets  of  our  family  at  earlier 
stngcs  of  the  manvantara,  most  of  what  is  generally  known  on  that 
subject  will  be  found  in  Trans.iciion  jo  of  the  London  Lodge, 
Tie  Syt/em  lo  which  a/f  flt/ang.  In  one  itensc  each  planet  of  the 
series  is  created  once  for  all  at  the  beginning  of  the  manvantara, 
but  the  creative  process  i*  rather  itet  on  foot  than  completed. 
During  the  6nt  round  the  physical  planets  are  still  incandescenL  - 
Their  geological  development  is  a  gradual  process  embodying  con- 
tinual change,  and  in  the  long  intervals  between  world  periods,  such 
changes  brouglit  about  in  that  way  would  naturally  be  rery  con- 
siderable. Such  changes  as  those  would  be  of  the  kind  referred  to 
in  the  /«»ir /VfmTransaaionai  ncaring  completion  on  Mercury. 


QUCSTIOH   j6o. 

ft  is  itated  (hat  thcrt  it  aa  "  iadivuiual "  untt/  tht  eausal  botfy  ts 
tvolved,  and  that  the  eatttal  body  is  fie  rnnaimattHg  Ego.  ft 
appears  that  tht  eausal  body  was  notfanmd  until  Ike  disant  ef 
tht  Jtdnasafutra  in  thi fourth  round.  How,  thoi,  can  tht  Lunar 
Pitris  be  tonsidertd  indlvi duals  J  In  what  vthide  did  ihtyfuni- 
Hon  in  iultrfhysital  and  inter- maiwaniarit  ftriodst    (1898.) 

B.  K. — The  entire  difficulty  appears  Co  be  a  question  of  words — 
the  old  story  of  our  imperfect  thcosopliical  terminology. 

47 
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As  a  rule  in  careful  thcosophicol  writing  the  tcmi  "indiviil- 
uolitir"  imfJies  the  «i«ence  of  th«  "causal  body,"  and  ihwrfort 
sirictly  speaking,  no  "  individual "  in  ihis  sense  can  be  spoken  o( 
until  the  causal  tx>d)'  lias  been  fonned.  But  in  ordinary  langoage 
the  term  "  individual "  ts  used  witb  a  very  much  wider  stg^fia- 
tion,  when,  for  inmanuu,  a  M^icntiit  writes  of  tbe  "  inditidinl) 
com|koting;  a  species" — say  of  lish  or  insects.  If  this  is  bome  in 
mind  and  it  be  remembered  that  ihcosofihical  writers  are  (Urn 
forced  to  use  a  word  both  in  its  tcchniial  arvd  its  gcnenU  seme, 
the  difficulty  will  disappear. 

Thus — to  clear  up  nt  the  same  time  a  further  confusion  implio] 
in  the  qtiestion— we  are  told  that  there  an;  various  cla$<;ef  of  pints 
devekipod  ae  the  oulcoroc  of  the  lunar  evoludon,  among  whidi 
one  cbss  only  hoN  developed  the  causal  body ;  a  second  hu 
reachixl  an  early  and  nidimeiitary  stage  in  its  formation  :  while  in 
a  third  no  causal  body  has  yet  even  begun  to  be  formecl,  but  the 
differentiation  of  the  evolving  monadic  e:atnce  of  the  second  out' 
pouring  has  reached  a  condition  in  which  each  physical  fono  t> 
enstiuled  by  one  single  dialincl  blocic  of  essence,  which  can  Ihas 
be  canMdervd  as  an  "individual"  in  the  popular,  though  itot  in 
the  technical,  sense  of  the  term,  since  no  causal  body  has  Ucn 
foimed  as  yet,  and  the  "block  of  essence"  which  constitutes  the 
evolving  entity,  not  yet  having  received  the  third  outpourit^  is  to 
be  found  on  the  rupa  and  not  the  arupa  levelx  of  the  nunuic 
plane. 

As  far  as  is  known,  only  the  two  first  classes  mentioned  above 
can  be  said  to  "function"  in  any  active  sense  during  the  "imeh 
manvantaric  "  period.  That  ibese  did  so  is  apparent  fpoa  the 
fact  that  they  exhibit  marked  development  and  progress  when 
lint  thc>'  make  their  appearance  on  the  earth-chain  aa  compared 
with  the  cunditioii  tlicy  were  in  at  the  close  of  the  lunar  evolution. 
Their  vehicle  during  the  iiiter>inanvantaric  period  most  ceruinly 
was  the  newly-formed  causal  body,  but  whether  or  not  during  the 
whole  or  any  part  thereof  they  had  in  addition  a  mental  body  on 
the  rupa  levels  has  not  yet  been  dclertnincd. 

As   regards    the  third-class — those    which    arc    re-incartiattiv  j 
entities,  though  not  yet  "individualised'  in  the  technical  senK 
— it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  had  any  "  inter-man  van  taric 
period  "  at  all.     tor  Kince  the  evolution  of  the  eanh>cliatn  ovettaps' 
that  of  the  lunar  chain,  as  the  successive  root  races  do  on  earth,  il 
is  quite  postihle  that  they  passed  straight  on  with  their  cvohitian 
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without  any  bresk  at  all.  This  matler,  hawe\'er,  has  not  yet  been 
sjiecially  investigated,  and  hence  this  is  merely  put  forward  as 
ft  suggestion. 

As  regards  the  "intCT-physical"  or  "  ititcr-in<-arnation  "  (icriods 
on  the  mucin,  the  fir-st-class  ctr-ascd  incainnling  there  at  aooii  m  the 
Tormation  of  the  caiuai  body  took  place,  juHt  as  aii  animal,  as 
soun  as  it  acquires  a  causal  body  now,  ceases  to  incarnate  any 
longer  as  an  anim.ll  and  awaits  a  chance  to  enter  the  human  stream. 

The  other  two  classes  would,  durini^  inter-incarnation  periods, 
,  be  inhabiting  a  vehicle  fofnied  of  astral  and  mental  natter  possibly 
in  the  atomic  condition,  analogous  lo  that  which  encases  the 
various  blodis  of  monadic  essence  whose  evolution  or  ditTcrentia- 
tion  has  been  observed  in  the  various  kingdoms  around  us.  But 
it  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  guard  against  niisconcepiioii  by 
remarking  that  the  passing  of  long  period*  out  of  incarnation 
appears  to  have  been  developed  at  a  companiively  recent  period 
— second  round  or  pcihsps  tliird — at  any  rate  on  our  own  canh- 
chain.  And  seeing  that  the  lunar  evolution,  a.i  re^rds  the  pitrie 
at  any  late,  was  on  a  lower  level  still,  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to 
infer  that  "  Kamalolta"  and  "  Ucrachan  "  as  wc  know  ihcm  did 
not  form  part  of  the  order  of  things  with  which  we  were  then 
concerned.  We  know  that  even  the  highest  of  our  present  animals, 
failing  the  actual  formation  of  a  causal  hady  bf  the  recejition  of 
the  third  outpouring,  have  but  a  vct>'  brief  existence  on  the  attral 
plane  after  death,  before  merging  back  into  the  collective  soul  to 
which  they  belong.  And  by  all  accounts  the  majority,  at  any  rale 
among  the  pitris  of  the  lunar  evolution,  do  not  seem  to  have  attained 
even  to  the  same  lert'l  of  intelligence  and  momlity  as  a  htghclass 
domesticated  animal  of  to-day.  This,  therefore,  would  secro  to 
confirm  the  view  suggested  above,  that  al!  the  details  of  incarnation 
and  intervening  periods  for  such  entities  on  the  moon  must  have 
been  radically  diflcrcnt  from  whai  we  are  familiar  with  ai  this  »Uigc 
of  our  own  evolution. 


"  / 


DIVISION     XCI 

THE    AUOOEIDES 


Qu BsnoN  361. 

What ii  the  AngMidaf     (1846.) 

C.   R.  S.   M.— This  is  a  question  of  more    than    ordiiuur 

intexeH,  many  people  havit^  a  vagut:  notion  ihut  tlic  augoeidcs 

is   somehow   or  other  simply   the   product  of  Bulwer    Ljrtloo's 

imaginative  brain  in  his  iniciesting  occult  romance  ZaiiOHi.    M 

I  liavc  alrcad)'  collected  a  number  of  not«s  on  both  the  &ubtk 

body  and  augueides  for  my  t»Kay  on  "Orplieii^"  now  appearing 

ia  lAuiJer^  \  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  litem  h«re  for  ihc 

benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  VAhan. 

For  [he  following  information  I  am  mostly  indebted  to  tciu 

cited  in  Cudworth's  Ittielltdual Sytltat  (iti.  306  sr^-t  cd.   iSao). 

Philoportus  (/Vnrm  i*  Arislof.  de  An.)  tells  us  that  the  rational 

part  of  the  soul  can  be  squrated  from  every  kind  of  body,  but 

the  inalional  yaxi,  althouRh  it  is   separable   from   the  irrational 

body,  has  another  subtle  vehicle  which  ia  called  the  "  spirituous 

body"  {wvn'iiaTiKov  aZtyui.).      The    irrational  |>rinci|>le  does   not 

owe  its  existence  to  the  physical  body,  for  when  the  soul  quiu 

tbe  physical  body,  the  irratiQnal  part  (K.ama-Marus)  stitl  retjiinii  the 

" spirituouii   body"  as   its  vehicle    and   stlbstraiuin    {Ix^ita.   col 

vTiwm'fMmv),  terms  which  closely  resemble  the  Vedjintic  technJcal 

expre6Mons    Deha    and    Up&dhi.      This  "si^rituous  body"  is 

composed  of  the  "dements,"  but  in  it  is  a  predominance  of 

the   "dement"  "air,"  just  as  ia  tlie  phydcol   Ixxly   there   is   4 

predominance    of    "eartlt."     I(  u  therefore  often    ctlled    the 

ai:nal  body. 

Thit  is  the  body  which  passes  into  the  invisible  world  after 

death.    Thus  th«  same  Philt^nus  writes:  "Our  soul,  after  iu 

1*0 
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exodus  horn  th«  bodjr,  «  believed,  or  r*th«r  is  known,  to  go 
into  the  invisible  world  [KAnia  Lokaj.  there  to  pay  the  penalty 
for  the  evil  of  its  past  life.  For  providence  {^  vpanaa)  k  not 
only  ooncented  with  our  being,  but  also  witli  otii  well-being. 
And  therefore  a  soul  that  has  Upscd  into  a  state  [namely,  carlh- 
life]  contrary  to  its  [true]  nature.  Is  not  nc-glected,  but  meets 
with  fitting  care  And  »ince  error  arose  in  It  on  accounl  of  the 
d<»tTc  for  pleasurable  scniuition,  of  n<;ccssity  it  mu«t  lie  purilied 
by  pain.  .  .  .  But  if  the  soul  is  without  bcdy  it  could  not 
suffer,  .  .  .  It  ix  absolutely  necessary  therefore  thai  it  should 
h«ve  a  kind  of  body  attached  to  it  .  .  .  This  is  the  spirituous 
body  of  whtcli  wc  ^icak,  aiid  in  it  as  a  ground,  as  it  werci 
are  rooted  the  |>auianal  an<I  Htfiisationai  nature  of  the  soul. 

"For  if  the  soul  were  freed  from  these,  it  would  be  freed 
from  generation,  and  be  <:aTTied  up  aloft  to  the  higher  celestial 
regions  "  (Oevarhan). 

Fhilopomis  llicn  proct;cds  to  explain  spectres  phantom!),  etc., 
by  mean!,  of  this  subtle  body.  He  further  adds  that  we  should 
abstain  from  a  foul  and  gross  diet,  for  the  ancient  sages  affirm 
that  "thereby  this  subtle  body  !>  dervaliedand  inciassatod,  and 
the  sou!  rendered  more  sensible  to  ihc  passions." 

Of  the  next  passage  I  give  Cudwonh's  version,  so  that  there 
may  be  nn  suspicion  of  twisltnK  the  text  to  siiil  any  pre- 
conceived views. 

"They  further  odd  that  there  is  something  of  a  planUl   and 

plastic  life  (r^i  ^\mi^  If^)  also,  exerdsed  by  the  soul,   ia 

these  spirituous  or  airy  bodies  after  death ;  they  being  nourjiihed 

too,   though  not  after   the  same  manner,  a.t  these  tcroM,  earthly 

M      bodies  of  ours  are  hcfC,  but  by  vapouia  ;  and  that  not  by  [larts  or 

r.'      or^aii.t,  Imt  throughout  the  whole  of  them  {as  sponges)  {cndos- 

F       mosis  and  exosmosis),  they  imbibing  everywhere  those  yapours. 

v     Foi  which  caute  tiKy  who  are  wiae  will  in  this  life  also  take  care 

^'■y/  of  using  a  thinner  and  drier  diet,  that  so  that   spirituous   body 

"^(which  we  have  also  at  this  present  time  within  our  grosser  body) 

may  not  be  clogged  and  incras&aied,  but  attenuated.    Orar  and 

^  ~  above  which  those  ancrciils  made  use  of  cntharnis  or  pui^linns 

W     tu  the  same  end  and  purpose  also  ;  forastluseaithlybodyii  washed 

^■^^by  water,  so  is  that  spirituous  body  cleansed  by  cathartic  vapours — 

some  of  the-sc  vapours  being  nutritive,  others  purgative.     [This 

~A_>  explains     the    purgations    and    purifications   in   the   Mysteries.] 

B^'Jklorcover,    these    ancients    furtlier    declared,    concerning    ibis 
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Spirituous  body,  that  it  was  not  orgftnised.  but  did  the  whole  > 
it,  in  every  part  throughout,  exercise  all  functions  of  sense, 
the  aoul  hearing,  and  seeing,  and  pcrcemng,  all  scnsiblcs,  by  it 
CTcrywhcfc.  [This  is  the  'conwnon  sensory'  of  the  Vcdinu, 
the  Antahkarana,  or  'inner  organ.']  For  which  causes  Aristotle 
himself  affirmeth,  in  his  Metaphysics,  that  there  is  properly  but 
one  sense,  and  but  one  scn&oty;  he,  by  this  sensory,  mcaouig 
the  spirit.  Or  subtle  airy  body,  in  vHrch  the  sensitive  power 
doth  all  or  it,  through  the  whole,  immcdiaicly  apprehend  all 
variety  of  ^nsibles.  And  if  it  be  demanded,  bovr  it  then  comes 
10  pass  that  this  spirit  appears  organised  in  sepulchres  tnoct 
oommonly  of  humin  form,  but  somelimes  in  the  form  of  some 
other  animala?  To  this  these  ancients  repli^,  Ttiat  their 
appearing  so  frequently  in  human  furnt  proceedcth  from  their 
being  incr^Asated  with  evil  diet,  and  then,  aji  it  were,  stamped 
Upon  with  Ihe  form  of  the  exterior  ambient  body  in  which  they 
are,  as  crystal  is  foimed  and  coloutcd  like  to  those  tbtnj;s  which 
it  is  fastened  in,  or  reflects  the  image  of  them,  and  that  their 
having  sometimes  other  different  fomts  proceedeth  from  the 
fantastic  power  of  the  soul  itself,  which  can  at  pleasure  uansform 
thit  spirituous  body  into  any  shape:  for  Iwing  airy,  when  it  is 
condensed  and  fixed,  it  bccotncth  visible ;  and  again  invisiMc, 
and  vanishing  out  of  sight,  when  il  is  expanded  and  rarefied. " 

In  the  fiha^avad  Gltd  this  "  fantastic  "  or  protean  {wwer  of  the 
soul  is  called  IvAma-RA|)a,  meaning  a  body  that  can  take  any  form 
(Rfl;        .     ill  (KAma). 

These  ancienu  further  thought  that  the  soul  does  not  act 
directly  upon  the  mu<iclei,  etc.,  of  the  body,  but  upon  the 
"animal  spirits"  which  arc  Che  "immediate  instruments  of  sense 
and  ancy,"  and  therefore  Porphyry  tell*  us  (De  Ani.  Nymph.,  pp. 
257,  259)  that  "  the  blood  is  the  food  and  imtiument  of  the  sptrtl 
(that  is  the  xublte  body  ealle<l  the  animal  sjiirits),  and  that  thia 
siiirit  is  the  vehicle  of  the  soul." 

Itut  besides  the  physical  and  subtle  bodies,  there  is  jet  another 
kind  of  body  or  vestment  of  a  far  higher  order  "  gieculiarljr  belong- 
ing to  such  souls  .  .  .  .  as  ore  purified  and  cleansed  from  corpnresl 
afTccllons,  luits  and  passions."    This  brings  us  to  speak  of 

The  Augobidbs 


The  augoeides  is  de«:ribed  by  the  same  Phibponus  as  folkim : 
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The  Siotit  continues  in  Us  terrestrial  body  or  in  its  aerial  vehicle 
"  until  it  has  puiified  itself,  and  then  it  is  carried  aloft  and  is  freed 
from  generation.  Then  it  is  th.it  it  lays  aside  its  passinnal  and 
sensuous  nature,  together  with  the  spirituous  vehicle.  Kor  Ihcce 
is  beside^  this  vehicle  ;iiiOlher  which  is  eicrn.tlly  united  with  the 
soul  [the  Karana  Deha  or  "causal  body"  of  the  VedSntins],  a 
hcavenljr  body  which  they  call  Ihc  radiant  or  i^tarlike  bod; 
(aiyottin  i  iiTTpouiit).  For  the  soul  being  of  a  mundane  (or 
cosmic)  nature,  inust  necessarily  tiave  some  allotment  which  it 
muiRgcF,  seeing  that  it  is  part  of  the  cosmoB.  And  since  it  is 
ever  in  motion,  and  must  continue  in  activity,  it  must  always 
liave  3  body  attached  to  it  which  it  ever  keeps  alive.  vVnd  so 
they  declare  iliai  the  soul  has  always  [as  long  a.'i  it  is  in  manifesta- 
tioDJ  a  lucifotm  or  radiant  body. 

And  so  also  Tr oclus  ( Tl'in.,  p.  390) :  "  The  human  soul  has  an 
ethereal  vehicle  {ijcjfta  aidipuiy)  attached  to  it,  m  Plato  tells  us, 
afliroiing  that  the  treator  placed  it  in  a  vehicle  {or  chariot, 
Sxttfin).  Fur  neL'essanly  evi-ry  soul  before  tlic-sc  inortal  bodies, 
uses  eternal  and  rapidly -moving  vehicles,  in  that  its  very  essence 
is  motion."  And  again  {lii'ti.,  p.  164):  "  While  we  are  on  high 
we  have  no  need  of  these  divided  organs  which  we  now  have  when 
descendinjj  into  gencrration ;  but  the  radiant  vdiicle  alone  is 
sulBcienC,  for  it  has  all  the  senses  united  together  in  it." 

Moreover  Plato  himself,  in  his  Epinomis,  writes  of  a  good  man 
after  death  :  "  1  con6dently  assert,  both  in  jest  and  in  all  serious- 
ness, that  such  a  one  (if  in  death  he  hath  worked  out  his  own 
destiny)  will  no  longer  have  many  senses  as  we  have  now,  but 
will  possess  a  uniform  t)ody,  and  so  having  become  one  from 
many,  will  obtain  happiness." 

Hierocles,  in  his  Commentary  (pp.  *I4,  stj)  on  the  Golden 
Verses  of  Pythagoras,  tells  us  that  the  Oracles  call  this  augoeidcs 
the  "iwbtle  vehicle"  of  the  soul  (^^xv*  A*'"o»'  Sxtf*")-  ''"''* 
(Ancles  referred  to  are  evidently  the  Chaldaic,  and  thi«  is  borrM  out 
by  the  fai-i  that  one  of  the  Onkclen  still  preser^'ed  refers  to  die 
two  subtle  vestures  of  the  soul,  in  Iheir  usual  enigmatioil  fashion, 
as  follows:  "Do  not  soil  the  spirit,  nor  tuni  the  plane  into 
the  solid."  The  "  spirit "  is  c^*i<lcnlly  the  -icry  body  and  the 
9^  "  plane  "  {JwanStv)  the  luHform,  foi,  aK  wc  have  Icarrurd  from  the 


tlw  plani 

opinion  of  I*scllus,  who,  in  hU  Commentary  upon  the  Oracks, 


^    iagoreaji^niaihcriralics,'ihc  point  generated  the  line,  the  line 
tlw  plane  or  stiperficies,  and  the  plane  tlie  solid,    llih  Is  also  the 
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writes:  " The  Clialcl.'caru  rlolhed  the  soul  in  two  vestures  r_ the 
one  they  called  ihc  spimuous,  which  is  woven  fi^r  it  {as  it  were)  out.i 
of  th<r  seiiiuble  body ;  the  other  the  radiHiit,  subtle,  and  impalpabk; 
which  they  called  the  plane."  Aiii3  this  is  »  very  jpjwopf iate  lerrn, 
w^it  signifies  that  it  ts  not  subject  to  the  laws  pr^^oUd  Jixxlic^ 
Hierocio  rurtbcc  asscm  that  this  ludrona  body  is  the  spiritual 
vehicle  of  the  rational  part  of  the  soul  (Buddhi-Man&s),  wbcJ'eas 
the  aery  body  is  the  vehicle  or  the  inational  pan  (KAtna-Manas) ; 
He  thcrcfoTc  calls  the  former  the  pneumatic  (mtx'/iatiiciv)  and  the 
latter  the  psychic  body  {aCina  ifKixtKor),  using  the  same  nomen- 
clature as  l^til  the  Qirixlian  (t  Cor.  xr,  44^ 

Synesius  {/>i  /nsommit,  p.  140)  calls  the  au([oddes  the 
"divine"  body  {$«nriviO¥  oSt/M),  and  Vi^ii  in  ha  .Cncid  (vi.) 
speaks  of  il  as  the  "  pure  ethereal  seaaocy "  (fitmM  .... 
{a/^mtm  sensitm)  and  a  "pure  fiety  breath"  {aurai  siti^as  ignem). 

But  not  only  docs  the  soul  possess  this  lucifocm  body  after 
dtfaih.  but  also  during  life,  and  thus  Suidas,  {mi  vof.  n^yonS^) 
writes:  "The  soul  possesses  a  lucifomi  vehicle,  which  is  also 
called  the  'slarlike'  and  the  'everlasting.'  Some  6ay  thai  this 
radiant  body  is  shut  in  this  physical  body,  within  the  bead." 
.'Vnd  this  a|:recs  with  liierocles  (p.  3i4>ed.  Keedham),  that  "tlie 
augoeides  is  in  our  oiortal  physical  body,  ins)>i[ing  life  into  the 
inanintatG  body,  and  containing  the  harmony  thereof" — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  the  "causal  body"  and  icannic  vesture  of  the  aouU  b 
which  its  destiny,  orraihur  all  the  seeds  of  past  causation,  are  stored. 
This  is  the  "  thread-soul,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  "  body  "  that 
pases  frooi  one  incamalion  to  another. 

And  just  as  the  aerial  or  subtle  body  could  be  purified  and 
separated  from  itie  phjsical  body,  so  could  the  lucifonn  or 
augoeides.  These  pur^tiona  were  of  a  very  hiyh  character  and 
pertained  tu  tlic  telestic  an  and  theurgy,  as  the  sarete  HierocleK 
informs  us  (iit'J.}.  By  this  means  the  purification  that  takes  place 
for  the  many  after  death  is  accomplished  by  t)>e  few  here  in  the 
-  body  on  earth,  and  they  can  separate  the  lucifoim  vehicle  from 
the  lower  vehicles  and  be  conscious  of  heavenly  things  while  on 
canii.  Therefore  it  is  that  Plato  (PMtdo,  p.  378)  defines 
"  pliilosupliy "  as  "a  continual  exercise  uf  dying " — lltat  is  tu 
say,  tintly,  a  moral  dyin^  to  corporeal  lu^tu  and  pauions.  and 
secondly,  consciously  and  rolunlariiy  passing  through  all  stales  gf 
conscionsiiess  while  still  alive  which  Uie  soul  must  pass  through 
afiei  deatlL 
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This  "body"  i*  the  root  nf  individuility  {inJmdttilatit  prin- 
apium),  for  just  as  ihc  Egyptians  thought  thai  every  entity  con-, 
sjsied  of  an  "  ussenoe  "  and  an  "  envelope,"  *  «>  Heirocles  (p.  1 30) 
lells  m  that  "the  rational  essence,  together  Vfith  its  cognate 
ii'ehicle,  came  into  existence  from  tlte  creator  in  such  a  fashion 
that  it  is  neither  itself  body  nor  without  body  ;  and  though  it  is 
incurporeal,  yet  its  whole  nature  (*lim)  is  limited  by  a  body." 

He  therefore  deBneit  the  real  man  (p.  Jia)  as  a  rational  soul 
with  a  cognate  tmmurlal  body  or  envelope  (compare  with  this  the 
symbolog)-  of  the  Orpbic  Egg  in  ihc  csMy  from  which  (his  is 
extracted),  and  calls  the  enlivened  physical  body  the  "image  of 
the  man  "  (tr&uAui'  at^puivav).  Moreover,  this  is  true  of  all  other 
rational  licings  in  the  universe  below  l>eity  and  above  man. 
Thi^  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  Daimoncs  (angels),  the  dilTercncc 
between  Daimoncs  and  men  being  that  tlie  fomi«r  arc  "lapsablc 
into  aerial  bodies  only,  and  no  furtlier;  but  the  latter  into 
terrestrial"  alsu  (I'wrpliyry,  Dt  Ahfirit  ii.^  38). 

Finally,  Hierocles  asserts  that  thiswas  the  genuine  doctrine  and 
sacred  sricncc  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  I'lato  ;  and  Proclus  tells 
us  that  the  line  of  teaching  came  originally  through  Orpheus. 

*  Sec  "  The  Veslurci  ol  the  Soul ''  ia  my  cullccliuii  of  tvaayt,  ciitillcti  Tht 
It'erid-  .HyJltry. 


DIVISION  xcn 
He  who  neither  loveth  kor  hateth" 


Question  36s. 

In  the  Twelfth  Discourse  o/tht  Dhajavad  KM,  IJ  Par.,  the  words 
otCHr,  '■  he  whu  mUhtr  iovelh  ttor  hattth"  J/ate  ran  tot 
rtfonak  this  with  Chrisfs  words,  "■' thm  shall  lave"  itt. 
Anil /<ffiM  says,  "Id  us  favt  *►«  another, /cr  lofx  isc/CvJ: 
and  everyone  that litveth  is  horn  ej God,  and  hnotueth  God''  otto 
13,  til  Corint/iiaHS,  Xot  being  qttife  clear  on  the  matter,  I 
should  be  glad  of  an  ttilerprttation  t     (1902.) 

G.  K.  S.  M. — Thfi  question  is  a  good  on«,  but  it  does  noi  bring 
uiit  all  the  difficulties  which  conrroiit  the  student  of  comparative 
theology.  For  instnnce,  Chnstian  tradition  preserves  for  us  also 
the  saying  tlut  ifwe"hatenot  father  and  iDothcr"wc  cannot  be 
diiicipl»  of  the  Christ,  Further,  in  one  passage  it  is  imjitird  that  it 
iR  (^od  who  leads  us  into  temptation,  vhile  in  another  it  is  «)uarEly 
assettcd  that  Cud  tempts  iiu  pian  at  any  time.  Nor  is  il  only  in 
the  ChriUiat)  scripture  thai  we  are  conTronted  with  ab«olutely 
contradictory  propositions  which  completely  batTlt:  the  intellect, 
it  h  ei)ually  the  case  in  all  scriptures  of  any  compass.  TSe 
difficulty  involved  in  the  first  saying  I  have  quoifd  was  in  early 
days  met  by  a  mystical  excRC&is  which  asserted  that  it  did  not 
refer  to  our  physical  parents  tmt  to  the  "parents"  of  our  lower 
naluic.  It  was  liciicved  by  these  carty  fi>lloi\-cr5  ai  the  inner 
tcaohtnt;  that  the  soul  fasliioned  for  n  man  in  any  birth  was  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  tendencies  determined  by  his  actions  in 
|KLSt  lives.  Tlwy,  however,  wtrre  ntit  curtent  to  leave  the  matter 
in  the  ptuv  domain  of  philoso])hical  speculation,  and  to  lallc 
alMUl  tendencies,  but,  being  scctv  of  the  psychic  life,  they  were 
strongly  impre^ed  with  the  living  actuality  of  these  "tendencies" 
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which  they  sfiw  as  essences  ftnd  stittttances.  These  tendencies 
wbidi  they  considered  of  an  evil  nature  they  traced  to  an  evU 
source :  they  were  actual  substances,  or  grxdes  of  matter,  worked 
into  the  »oul-plasm  by  certain  intelligent  powers  to  whom  this 
function  was  assigned.  These  were  the  "pBrenIs"  wc  were  10 
hate. 

There  arc.  however,  further  difficulties  evolved  in  this  exegesis, 
If  the  view  given  above  wa«  the  correct  one,  then  the  saying  itself 
would  seem  ro  encourage  a  somewhat  erroneous  view  of  the  matter, 
for  surely  the  "parent*,"  to  far  from  beti^  regarded  as  the  souices 
of  evil  in  m,  should  rather  be  Tegarded  as  the  servants  of  the  lav. 
They  are  simply  canying  out  their  appointed  task  ;  ihcy  are  not 
to  blame,  and  therefore  not  to  be  hated  ;  we  ourselves  are  the 
causes  of  the  "evil"  in  us,  for  we  arc  not  our  psychic  vehicle,  any 
more  than  a  man  is  his  coat ;  wc  are  of  pneumatic  or  spiritual 
essence,  and  our  psychic  vesture  is  woven  for  us  according  to  the 
pattern  of  our  pxsi  ^tiod  and  e%-il  dcedf^.  We  should  not,  then, 
hate  these  "  parents,"  for  it  is  really  we  ourselves  who  have  given 
them  the  plan  of  the  wcavinj;.  There  is  therefoTC  some  confusion 
in  the  above  Cinonlic  interpretation  of  the  matter  ;  it  is,  however, 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  next  stage  is  the  thought  that 
the  best  u»e  wc  can  make  of  the  force  which  in  the  natural  man 
cxpresoes  itself  as  hate  of  persons  and  things,  is  to  turn  it  against 
the  doing  of  such  deeds  as  past  experience  has  taught  us  to 
be  evil  for  us:  wc  shall  thus  avoid  the  foolishness  of  hating,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  words,  either  the  flesh,  or  the  woikl,  or 
even  the  devil  I  It  is  t>ok  only  a  question  of  following  the  right 
path  to  iinderstandinf,  and  avoiding  tiK  lolly  of  ejipending  our 
eocrgies  in  u«cIc»g  directions. 

But  how  shall  we  explain  the  mysterioua  words  of  the  most 
general  prayer  of  ( ^hristcndon],  which  beaeccii  Cod  not  to  lead  us 
into  temptation?  Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  mystery  of 
evil,  the  mystery  of  thai  insoluble  riddle  which  made  one  of  the 
old  Hebrew  prophets  proclaim  squarely  in  the  name  of  Ms  God,  "I 
create  evil."  and  which  made  the  inspired  author  of  tlie  Glfd  state 
at  great  lengtli  that  theddty,  whose  mouth-piece  he  was,  was  ail 
things  evil  as  w«U  as  good.  Wc  are  elsewhere  told  titat  the  wise 
man  must  sec  the  Self  in  all  thirigs,  both  in  the  aeoninftly  bad  as 
well  as  in  the  seemingly  good.  Tlicsc  are  hard  sayir^  and  it  is 
only  for  those  who  are  winning  towards  the  heart  of  thines  that  a 
consideration  of   tbcm  is  without  danger.      For  the  mass  of 
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minkind  insuuction  has  ever  been  given  in  the  fbm  of 
flnggention  and  in  the  inlensification  of  the  opposttcs.  But  here 
and  there  in  the  scriptures  of  the  nations  we  come  3cro«  it  hint 
ofa  mysterioiiB  uri&dom  which  seems  to  take  away  all  our  prior 
certainty.  Nor  is  there  any  rc^l  danger  tn  tliis :  for  the  man  who  has 
once  experienced  the  enormmi^  inner  power  and  peace  thju  cornea 
to  him  who  Icams  to  tove  an  enemy,  will  not  hesitate  to  continue 
on  that  path,  And  will  readily  grasp  the  notion  that  perhaps  after 
all  the  L>cvil  is  uniy  man's  Saviour  in  disguise,  and  that  God  is 
indeed  one.  Alung  tbia  Itneof  tlioughl  some  cxptaiulion  a(  the 
prayer  "not  to  lead  us  into  temptation  "  may  be  found  ;  but  even 
so,  it  is  a  somewhat  weak-kneed  request  compared  with  the 
glorious  Helf-surrcntler  when  true  manhood  wakes,  snd  the 
u-isdom  or  the  Self,  crcn  in  appurvnl  evil,  a  recognised  with  the 
words:  "Not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done.'' 

It  is  this  idea  of  the  Self,  who  alone  knows  His  own  purpose 
and  His  ways,  which  has  led  the  Indinn  pliilosophers  to  refrain 
from  definition.  "Not  this  ;  not  this,"  they  say  in  answer  to  every 
definition  of  what  He  is.  So  then,  if  it  be  said  "Ood  is  love," 
they  answer,  "  No  ;  he  who  would  be  the  Self  should  neither  love 
nor  hate."  We  are,  therefore,  confronled  with  apparently  contrt' 
dictory  aascitions,  and  arc  thrown  back  on  ourselves  for  a  solution, 
if,  indeed,  any  solution  can  be  found.  It  would  seem  that  the  form 
of  the  leaching  of  a  Ma&tcr  of  Wisdom  is  detctmir>ed  by  the  nature 
of  His  pupiU  and  their  immediate  needs.  If  it  is  addressed  to 
those  whose  emotions  arc  more  active  than  tlicir  reason,  then  it  is 
by  the  intensiikation  of  the  higher  emotioiu  that  their  evolution  is 
most  easUy  advanced ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  addressed  to 
those  whose  reason  is  stronger  than  their  emotions,  then  the  eflbrt 
seems  to  be  to  develoj)  them  alon]{  the  line  of  the  intensification 
uf  the  reason.  Perhaps  some  solution  of  the  diflicutty  tnay  be 
found  along  this  line  of  thought.  The  positive  command,  "  Love 
your  enemies,"  carries  with  it  the  feeling  nf  such  an  intensification 
of  life  that  the  negative  aJiiiksa  or  "  harmlessncss  "  ideal,  which 
teaches  simply  to  refrsiin  from  doin|[  injuf>-,  seem-i  a  poor  thing; 
hut  the  doctrine  that  Dud  is  love,  if  (iod  is  to  be  taken  as  the  Self, 
is  so  utterly  inadequate  %<i  explain  the  existence  of  hate,  itial  it  is 
lint  conxislent  to  eliminate  all  pairs  of  oppositcs  in  contemplation 
of  the  mystery,  once  llie  idea  is  grasped  that  all  pairs  are  mutually 
self-determined.  For  if  all  bate  ceases,  what  is  left  is  not  love^  btit 
somelliing  else  of  which  both  Im-e  and  hate  arc  equally  matufoau- 
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lienc  All  or  this  accentuation  or  love,  then,  is  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory  to  one  who  perceives  that  this  line  of  thought  is 
only  begotten  hy  the  fxhe  supposition  that  the  Self  It.s«lf  is  one  of 
I  pair  of  oppositcs.  ^or  by  the  gradual  elimination  of  all  pairs  of 
opposite^,  vtc  arrive  ai  ap)>arcni)y  tlie  Um  of  aII  oppiiKitcs, 
the  One  Self,  as  oppoiied  to  the  Not-One,  not,  mark  you, 
to  the  One  as  opposed  to  the  Mnny,  that  i&  a  fox  cruder 
conception.  Ah  I  will  say  the  lover,  that  proves  it,  for 
the  One  is  love  and  the  Noi-Or>e  hate.  By  no  means,  will  say 
the  philosopher,  the  One  is  wisdom  and  the  Not-One  is  ignorance. 
And  80  others  with  diflerenl  ideals — such  as  power,  goodness, 
beauty — wilt  claim  that  their  ideal  is  the  One  and  the  opposiie 
the  Not-One.  Bui  rea-wn  says  :  May  not  the  Self  he  the  All? — a 
new  point  of  view ;  and  then  it  whispers  :  'ITie  opposite  of  All 
is  nothing,  and  1  can  go  no  further,  [f,  however,  you  love  the 
pUy  of  words,  you  may  say  (hat  as  nothing  is  the  opposite  of  All, 
All  has  no  oppostites ;  so,  dien,  if  you  would  joy  in  the  Tathoniless 
ocean  of  wisdom,  seek  to  exclude  nothin({  from  the  Fulness  of 
God.  There  is  a  mystery  ;  nay,  all  is  a  mystery — to  me  ;  if  you, 
my  oilier  self,  learn  this  great  lesson,  you  will  be  ready  to  go  on 
to  the  next  grade  of  instructinn:  I  am  that  mystery;  and  finally 
to  the  solution  of  all  doubts,  where  there  is  that  Silence  which 
becomes  all  sound. 

A.  H.  W.— The  writer  thinks  that  there  is  perhaps  still  another 
way  of  reconciling  th«  difBcuIly. 

The  contrasted  pronouncements  arc  as  follows,  in  full :  "  He 
who  neither  lovelh  nor  hatcth,  nor  grieveth,  nor  desireth,  renouncing 
good  and  evil,  full  of  devotion,  he  is  dear  to  me."  "Thou  shall 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
"  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of  God ;  and  every- 
one that  lovetb  is  born  of  God,  and  knoweth  God." 

The  passage  from  the  Bhagavad  GitA  is  pan  of  a  description  of 
the  condition  of  a  man  who  is  "  best  in  Voga,''  that  is  to  say,  one 
who  has  unified  his  consciousness  with  his  Ego,  and  looks  out 
on  life  from  the  impersonal  point  of  view.  Consequently  he 
neither  loves  nor  hates  penanaUy,  because  he  can  see  the  One 
Self  in  all  selves,  and  through  his  knowledge  and  devotion  has  the 
goodwill  to  help  everyone  ini|Nulially. 

The  saying  of  the  Christ  was  in  reply  to  a  lawyer  who  asked 
him  a  question  tempting  him.     Hence  the  answer  was  directed  to 
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a  man  abut  up  in  his  pcreoDality,  a  devotee  of  the  law  and  the 
propliets.  To  such  a.  man  ihe  id«a  of  impersonal  goodwill  to 
all  tlut  lives  would  be  unintelligible.  Consequently  a  narrower 
gcouiid  was  taken. 

The  passage  rrom  Sr.  JqAu  is  addresswd  to  "  litllc  children  "  who 
had  uvcrcomt;  Ihc  {a\aa  prophets  of  ihc  world ;  to  disciplct, 
therefore,  who  had  attained  some  degree  af  the  sclticss  attitude 
which  carricii  with  it  the  love  to  all  that  live*,  the  lo^-c  lliai  is 
truly  "of  God."  l-or  the  idva  Ihat  the  Allt-athcr  can  "love" 
in  the  sense  of  /av&ur  one  of  Hia  iiianifttitatiuiw  more  than 
another  i«  incredible 

This  ideal  love  is  also  the  burden  of  St.  Paul's  tnaj;nificent 
description  of  charily  which  "  never  faileth."  Such  a  love  is  again 
of  the  etern^tl  imperMtnal  world,  for  what  iwrsonal  love  beareth 
all  things  bcLicvuth  all  tilings,  hopotit  all  things,  cudureth  all 
things? 

K.  B. — The  love  meant  here  in  the  Jfkagavad  GlfA  can  only  be 
the  lov£  of  one  alone,  which  is  never  free  from  tdfishness.  In 
Buddhistic  writings  the  necessity  of  keeping  froc  from  this,  of 
ovcrcuming  it,  is  fretjucntl}'  |x>inied  out.  Tor  i:xani]>lc,  it  says  in 
verse  2  of  the  /Hdnoaros  Song  (Ktngpunt'omisutta) :  "  In  htm 
who  has  inteicouriK:  (with  olhers)  affections  amt  (and  then)  the 
piun  which  follows  affection :  considering  the  misery  that  originates 
in  affection  let  one  wander  alone.  ,  .  , 

And  in  vcrie  37  :  "  Like  a  lotus  not  stained  by  water,  let  one 
wander  alone.  .  .  ." 

In  the  QuttlioHS  of  King  StUinda,  tv.  i,  30  {Satrtd  Books  1^ tJ^ 
East,  vol  vav.  p.  316),  in  llie  well-known  weighty  mode  of  expres- 
sion, it  says  1  ''  .\ltachnient "  (or  love)  "  is  a  frame  of  mind  put 
away  by  tlie  I'aih&gato.  he  has  put  away  clinging.  Iw  is  free  froin 
(he  delusion  that  '  This  is  miiM:,'  Ae  /ivts  iMiiy  to  tt  a  kelp  l4>  vtArrt, 
Just  as  the  earth,  O  King.  i«  a  support  to  the  bcingt  in  the  world, 
and  an  asylum  to  them,  and  they  depend  upon  it,-  but  the  broad 
outh  lus  no  longing  after  them  in  the  idea  that  *  These  belong  to 
nie  ' — )ust  so  is  the  Tathafiata  a  sup|M)it  and  a-iylum  to  :ili  beings, 
but  has  no  longing  after  tlicm  in  x\\<:  idea  lhat  ■  These  belong  to 
me.'  And  just  as  a  mighty  rain  cloud,  O  King,  pouts  out  lU  rain, 
and  gives  nouiishmenl  to  gran  and  tiees,  to  cattle  and  to  mai, 
and  maintsiru  the  lineage  thereof,  and  all  these  creatures  d^>cnd 
for  their  livelihood  upon  its  rain,  but  the  cloud  has  t»  feeling  of 
longing  in  the  idea  lhat   'These   are   mine' — just   so   does    tlic 
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TathA^Ui  pre  all  beings  to  know  what  arc  good  qualities  and 
maintain  them  in  goodnci-s,  -ind  nil  beingn  have  their  life  in  him, 
hut  the  Tathftgau  has  no  feeling  of  longing  in  the  idea  that  '  Tliese 
are  mine'  And  why  is  U  so  P  Because  of  his  havinj;  abandoned 
all  self-regard." 

In  Christian  and  Itrahinanical  writings  there  is  no  Iac1(  of 
references  to  this  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  lovc  ;  for 
example,  the  much-discussed  pasmge  in  St.  Luke  uv.  26  can  be 
thuic  tnken  :  "  If  any  man  come  unto  me,  and  hate  not  his  father, 
and  mother,  and  wife,  and  chittlrcn,"  etc.;  moreovtT,  we  have  in 
the  Ma/ui^Mrafa,  ihat  richest  treasure- trove  of  ucrcd  wisdom, 
the  legend  of  King  Bhirato,  who,  after  a  long  rcigi^  rich  in  bless- 
ing, leaves  all  his  castles  and  followers  to  dedicale  tlie  evening  of 
his  life  in  solitude  to  his  doli^'crancc.  Vet  that  affection  which  he 
withdrew  from  his  dear  ones  he  now  turned  tipon  a  fawn  that  be 
had  rescued  from  drowning  in  the  river ;  his  love  for  thi»  wild 
aniuat  became  so  strong  that  he  neglected  hi«  daily  religious 
cxcrdses  fur  it,  lost  control  of  himself,  and  cnntinuatly  directed  his 
thoughts  to  the  animul.  This  Seemingly  harmless  hut  yet  selfish 
attraction  drew  the  great  king  irresistibly  downwards  and  ninde 
hira  (|utte  forget  the  aim  for  which  he  had  left  the  world  and  his 
treasures.  As  before  his  death  his  mind  was  quite  full  of  thoughts 
ahoul  the  animal,  we  see  him  after  death  wandering  through  the 
forests  as  a  beautiful  roebuck,  lasting  the  pleasures  of  the  lower 
life  until  the  Wheel  of  Karma  drives  him  on,  and  his  pious  medi- 
tation and  early  aspirations  towards  a  godly  life  make  iticniselvea 
felt,  and  in  his  next  human  life  he  attains  at  last  that  deliverance 
which  he  ought  to  have  attained  as  King  Uharata.  The  lore  of 
God  docs  not  permit  near  it  a  love  of  individual  beings.  Uni- 
versal love  and  compassion  for  all  cteation  form  a  part,  or  result, 
of  the  love  of  God,  in  .10  far  aj*  Cod  dwelU  in  AM  and  .\l]  in  f^d  ; 
in  other  words,  because  of  the  mystic  unity  of  all  with  God,  In 
the  preference  for  one  lies  a  neglect  of  others.  *Ve  may  here 
remember  the  beautiful  words  of  the  still  living  Swabian  peasant 
poet.  Christian  Wngner,  in  the  jVeic  Faith: — Question:  "What 
high  purpose  docs  ihe  new  Palth  recognise  in  painful  loss,  in  the 
death  of  those  belonging  to  one?  Angwei:  Tbc  univerotisation 
of  the  love  of  the  individual." 

That  giving  up  of  the  love  of  the  one  will  frighten  many  away 
from  thco.'iophy,  and,  to  the  children  of  tJiis  world,  seems  to  be 
the  hardest  requirement.    The  feeling  that  this  teaching  calb  up 
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OM^,  however,  serre  n  a  meamre  of  bow  deeply  ihcy  hare  pene- 
trated inio  eaouncuek. 

R.  L.— It  docs  not  seem  to  be  nrj  esscntal  tfait  the  GUi  ani 
the  Chmtian  Scriptuie*  thoald  be  mttdc  to  &t  in  witb  e«ch  otber, 
mee  presunoabljr  both  have  siiBered  mnch  in  the  ooorse  of  the 
kmg  oentories  of  lepnMtoction  and  tnaslattoa  vhadi  ibey  ha\x- 
be«a  flahject  to,  ths  in  many  titxtaaoec  aheting  entifdr  ibe 
tc&chmgs  which  the  Great  Ones  jtare  when  oa  canb.  B«  one 
ihi/ig  should  be  dear  to  a  ttunkerand  ooc  who  has  some  acquaint- 
tsnce  with  theomphic  writings,  and  it  is  diis,  thai  kmng  and 
hating,  Tonning  the  two  tides  o(  erolutioa,  would  Beccsmiljr  be 
imperfect  where  each  was  taken  aZMV,  and  studied  alone,  and 
(hat  the  ideal  position  must  necxsaariJy  be  to  sec  the  use  of  both, 
and  not  to  be  swayed  to  either  side  if  ooe  would  reach  the  trac 
Voga-  The  wordt.  "  He  who  neither  loveth  nor  hateth,"  <ieftn<aie 
■uch  a  Vogt;  but  the  position  and  the  ideal  are  oaly  for  those 
who  appreciate  the  lignificance  of  them,  and  we  begin  by  swayinjc 
coniinually  berfreen  the  two.  If  the  attitude  of  perfect  balance 
repels  fou  as  cold  and  undestrable,  then  it  is  not  for  yoa  al 
present 

A.  W. — It  might  be  easy  to  give  a  wrong  impression  in  answer* 
ing  this  queiHon.  and  either  freeze  axpininti:  into  tinripe  isolatiort, 
or  cause  tbcxn  to  pretend  to  an  cxptession  of  unirasal  lore  before 
they  ate  capable  of  undenianding  what  it  means.  tV'e  find  that 
lore  and  hate,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  both  tcmu,  er|tully  bind 
us  to  earth,  and  it  i%  perhapn  an  interesting  sign  of  our  stage  of 
development  that  we  have  only  one  word  for  the  ordinary  lore  of 
man  utd  for  divine  love.  We  may  gather  from  the  quotation* 
givim  by  the  questioner,  and  from  other  passages  in  the  world's 
scriptures,  that  the  love  of  one  h\iman  being  to  another — what  we 
call  sclftnh  love — has  a  place  in  the  evolution  of  the  periiect  being, 
and  in  its  proper  place  is  a  virtue.  It  it  only  when  a  higher  field 
of  usefulness  is  opening  out  before  us  that  we  begin  to  find  our 
virtue  of  the  post  fading  into  nothingness,  our  nghteousncucs  that 
we  rejoiced  lo  clmhc  nursclTcs  in  arc  seen  to  be  but  rags,  and 
then,  if  wc  would  odvunce,  on  expannion  is  required  titat  will 
throw  down  the  walls  of  R»ere  [lersonal  attractions  and  take  in  all, 
instead  of  isolates)  fragmentt.  Ii  would  ^cero  lo  be  not  to  much 
a  question  of  giving  up,  though  it  bears  that  aspect  viewed  from 
bdow,  as  of  growing  strong  enot^h  to  be  able  to  give  lo  all  thai 
vrhich  at  fini  had  to  be  jealously  husbanded  for  the  few. 
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O.  Ia.  S. — In  most  English  trinslations  of  the  BAagamJ  Git6 
the  passage  in  ihe  TwcHtli  Discourse  referred  to  is  rendered  "  He 
who  neilher  exaltelh  (rejoiceth)  nor  haieth."  To  render  it  "  He 
who  neither  lovcrh,"  clc,  docs  not  Bconi  advisable,  and  is  apt  to 
convey  quite  an  erron«ous  impression.  But  in  any  case,  if  the 
questioner  will  look  a  little  marc  closely  at  this  diarourse,  litf  wil) 
find  tiiai  thet  devotee  is  enjoined  to  be  "full  of  broihcily  love  and 
compassionate."  This  is  oot  a  strained  (|uotation,  bill,  on  Ihe 
conirwy,  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  whole  teaching  of  the  (ritii, 
so  thai  the  necessity  does  not  arise  to  reccn<'ilr  that  work  with 
Christ's  words.  If  it  be  said  that  other  passages  in  the  GiM  seem 
to  contradict  the  alMve  injunction,  what  are  we  to  say  tn  like 
tnanner  to  the  words  of  Christ :  "  If  any  man  hate  not  his  father, 
mother,  etc.,  he  cannot  he  my  disci|»le?"  The  truth  i.t,  tlint  if 
isolated  texts  be  taken  either  from  the  Gila,  Bible,  or  any  other 
sacred  book,  they  may,  as  is  well  known,  be  made  to  prove  any- 
thing. Secondly,  the  idea  thai  the  words  of  Christ  embody  the 
only  gospel  of  love  which  has  ever  been  given  out  to  the  world  is 
not  founded  on  fact.  One  has  only  lo  read  the  Giui  with  an  un- 
prejudiced mind  to  perceive  that  this  ts  m.  Undoubtedly  ninny 
Christians  are  unwilling  to  admit  this,  just  as  there  arc  many  un- 
willing lo  believe  that  there  can  be  any  "  tnn; "  rdijjion  olhrr  ihan 
the  Christian  one.  The  advance  oi  knowledge  has  rcndcrt-d  a 
modification  of  this  opinion  nece«)>ary,  and  no  vre  find  the  assertion 
frequently  nude  nowadays  that  (!hriMianity  is  at  all  events  the 
"  highest  "  religion  ;  and  as  proof  of  this  we  are  as  often  lold  that 
the  Eastern  religions  contain  no  teaching  of  love.  But  even  this 
modified  claim  will  havcio  be  given  up  if  Chiistiaiu  arc  in  abandon 
sectarianism  ;  and  Christianity  will  lose  nothing  by  such  a  surrender. 
The  idea  inki&ted  on  in  ilie  Bhagavad  Glid  in  regard  to  the 
point  raised  is  not  that  the  devotee  shnll  Ik  devoid  of  lo^'c  in  the 
sense  in  whidi  the  questioner  uses  that  word,  but  that  he  shall  be 
"without  aiuchmcnt."  There  is  a  difference  between  Divine 
Compassion  and  human  liwes,  and  the  distinction  lies  in  the  fact 
I  that  Ihe  laiier  in  all  their  variety,  from  the  highest—such  as  molhcr- 
'luve— lo  the  lowest,  are  all  moru-or  less  mixed  with  the  sUoy  of  self. 
It  is  this  alloy  which  is  meant  by  "  attachment  *' ;  it  is  in  ihis 
j.Bcnsc  that  the  devotee  must  be  without  love  as  he  is  without  f«ic ; 
«Bd  it  is  in  thi.s  sense  that  a  man  must  "hale  his  father,  mother, 
wife,  brothers,  sisters,  and  even  his  own  life  also,"  if  he  would 
be  a  follower  of  the  Clirisl. 
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F.  S.  I*.  T. — The  difficulty  rai6>ed  by  this  question,  and  shown 
by  G.  K.  S.  M.  to  be  of  oonNiderable  extent,  docs  not  seem  to  bAvc 
been  smi&factority  elucidated.  There  is  a  view,  howcvcT*  which 
ha»  not  been  mentioned,  and  as  it  appears  lo  me  to  be  of  (itnd*- 
mental  importance,  perhaps  1  rnay  be  allowed  to  brirfly  outline  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  leachii^  <s(  Kmhpa  in  the  HAagava^ 
Gita  is,  on  this  point,  the  ni^tivc  view  of  wbal  has  been  culled 
the  doctrine  or  the  Middle,  whitsi  that  of  Chri.il  is  the  positive 
view  of  tlic  same.  The  doctrine  of  the  Middle,  viewed  negatively. 
seems  to  be  the  intermediate  condition  between  lore  on  one  side 
and  )ate  on  tbe  other,  and  which  is  neither  eniin^ly  love  not 
coiirLly  hatu,  but  which  &eem»  to  partake  of  Ixith,  and  so  to  be 
neither  considered  soparatcly.  Viewed  positively  il  is  both, 
both  love  and  hate  existing  simultaneously  togethet.  If  what  has 
been  called  the  iloctrinc  of  the  Middle  were  termed  the  doctrine 
of  the  WItolc,  then  ihc  diDicuItics  as  to  having;  neither  to  lore 
aloti%  nor  lintc  alone,  which  is  exclusive  emotion,  nor,  on  the 
other  band,  to  annihilate  all  emotion,  and  l>eooD)e  like  a  stoae. 
but  to  both  love  nU  and  hate  all.  would  be  cleared  up.  The  Wbolc 
may  best  be  conceived  under  the  symbol  of  the  sphere.  The 
sphere  has  a  single  centre  and  many  parts  surrounding  that  centre 
in  the  iield  of  the  circumference.  Each  one  of  us  is  a  part  of  the 
sphere,  a  part  which  tics  al  its  (icriphery.  Each  is  a  part  of  the 
Whole.  But  since  the  microcosm  is  a  copy  of  the  macrocoam, 
each  one  of  us  is  a  centre  of  consciousi>ess,  a  centre,  spectator, 
observer,  thinker,  of  thouglit,  emotion,  and  perception.  The  con- 
tents of  toiisciousn^;**,  our  stnlei  of  consdouiness,  i-orrespood  to 
tbe  contents  or  parts  of  the  sphere,  whilst  our  centre  corresponds 
to  its  ceittie.  Now  we  find  that  the  centre  of  our  conjtciouaneti* 
instead  of  being  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere  which  is  the  Whole,  is 
only  in  the  periphery  of  tbe  S[>)teie,  forming  part  of  the  WIk>Ic 
It  is  limited  to  one  human  form,  and  aliliouiih  this  limitation  has 
enabled  us  to  attain  to  self-coiisciousnens,  to  conitciousneSN  of 
oundvcs  an  separate  individual);  distinct  from  all  otliers,  yet  its 
purpose  having  been  achieved,  the  time  has  couie  for  diapenaiog 
with  this  limit.uion.  ,The  part  having  attained  to  oonsciousoess 
of  Itself  as  a  whole,  a  unit,  and  as  a  pan  of  a  Greater  Whole,  its 
next  step  is  to  expflnJ  itself  inwards  and  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Whole,  i'rom  thi^t  position  il  will  be  within  not  only  its  own 
human  foim,  but  within  that  of  (01  the  test  of  mankind. 

From  the  point  of  viev  of  the  Centre  of  the  Ureal  Wbolc  it  is 
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obvious  that  there  can  be  neither  loving  nor  hating,  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  the  Whole  being  inclusive  of  all,  there  atc  none  out- 
side of  it  cither  to  love  or  hate,  and  since  it  is  one,  ils  action  with 
regard  to  itself  caii  neither  \t<:  dcsignateii  loving  alone  nor  hating 
alone,  but  both  ic^elher.  So  that  Krishcia's  advice  is  that  of  the 
Whole  as  a  unit.  Jesu*'  teaching  is  by  analo);)-,  the  human  family 
being  the  example.  The  Centre  of  the  Whole  is  the  Father  in 
Heaven.  This  Centre  h  apart  from  all  die  part  centres  as  bang 
Iheir  Lommon  centre,  and  yet  is  in  each  and  is  each  part  centre 
as  well. 

Consequcndy,  if  wc  wish  to  be  like  the  I-alher  in  Heaven,  the 
Great  Whole,  wc  must  love  Him,  and  that  means  inusi  desire  to 
be  one  with  Him.  Asthc  Centre  of  the  Whole  is  the  centre  within 
each  of  us,  getting  to  that  centre  means  that  we  have  got  within 
each  one  of  our  brethren.  But  it  is  obvious  that  whilst  we  hate 
our  brother  as  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  us,  and  simply 
want  to  he  separated  from  him,  we  are  un5t  to  come  inside  hint. 

So  wc  must  love  our  neighbour  as  ourself,  because  from  the 
point  of  vicw-of  the  Centre  of  the  Circal  Whole  he  is  otirself.  On 
the  other  hand,  ^nicc  the  l-athcr  is  within  each  oncofhis  children, 
and  was  also  witliln  hi*  special  |>eriph«ral  manifesUtion,  Jvkuk, — 
through  Jesus  the  Kather  separates  himself  and  keeps  himself  diii- 
tinct  and  apart  from  all  oUier  men,  and  so  fiom  the  point  of  view 
of  God  the  Son  wc  must  hate  all  our  brethren.  As  Sons  of  God 
we  must  all  keep  oui^lves  distiivci  and  sepaniie  from  each  other 
and  maintain  the  Isolation  and  separation  by  hale.  Our  aim  is  to 
enable  others  to  separate  and  distinctly  recognise  tlienisetvcs  as 
units.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Father  in  Heaven  wluch 
each  one  of  us  will  become  in  time,  all  men  are  our  children,  and 
we  separate  oursdves  from  our  children  which  arc  ourselves.  But 
as  each  t.t  himself  the  Father,  and  the  Whole,  wc  all  love  and  are 
one  with  each  other  as  the  Whole. 

The  doctrine  of  the  H'holc  is  the  Unity  which  exists  in  and 
through  a  difference,  the  love  which  is  only  maintained  in  and 
through  aeparalioii  or  hate.  It  is  not  a  doctrine  of  impassive, 
insensible,  unconscious  indilferenoe. 


DIVISION  XCIIJ 
svrttutttG 


Wfy  it  luffering  ajwayt  attumtd  l»  ht  »  tmuh  mm*  hemefd^tt 
iniiviJiMU ptr/uthn  than  hafffmsiT    (1900.) 

C.  R.  S.  M. — It  ««am  to  be  laid  flown  in  the  rtalnre  of  tluDp 
ifat  happiocK  Is  the  omcofBe  of  wSet'nt^  and  that  witboat  lUi 
"  purioo  *  ibenr  could  be  no  Hlvation — that  b  10  ixf,  pcrfeoioa 
or  |immU  The  mmiI,  if  the  remattwrd  e'ttx  \ff  beneV  in  her  own 
itaieand  irillvrai  change,  would  be  pncticaUy  noixxbtcfit,  snd 
unknowing  of  her  own  nature  and  blisa.  To  kno«  heraetf  she 
mml  descend  into  matter,  necking  sensation  tnd  so  Bofliermg. 
When  the  lowol  point  of  dc^cCTit  is  reached,  she  turns  upmrds 
lo  avend,  iiretching  fonh  her  tund<  to  her  lord,  (he  sfwit  or  true 
mind,  who  dorecnds  into  her  and  becomes  her  Siviour,  finkHy 
fcaloring  her  lu  her  jiriKtine  condition,  but  with  all  the  added 
V,n^n^*  of  tier  long  pilgrimage.  Tbui  is  it  Uid  down  in  theGnods 
of  ih«  rhrUi,  luid  wc  muntroccive  it  with  nil  retcTencc  from  w 
high  a  source.  Now  this  "sufTctinf;"  i<i  s  mjrsterf,  for  in  her 
descent  the  Mml  goes  forlb  in  lore,  not  to  niflTer  but  to  enjoy ;  for 
her  in  her  detcenl  all  ia  happiness,  and  onljr  when  ihe  turru  and 
"repents"  and  bc^iin  to  n>*sccnd  docs  she  rect^nisc  her  fonnex 
happlneNwatffufrcfiiig.  What  w«i  the  happiness  of  the  soul  is  nulfer- 
Ing  10  the  spirit,  and  whni  is  happiness  to  the  spirit  it  RufTering  to 
the  Mut  But  die  soul  has  now  to  change  from  her  former  will  to 
en)oy  la  a.  new  will  to  know,  and  §ooiice  more  to  be.  She  niu«t 
liecome  llic  Hpliit.  and  so  for  her  now  her  happiness  is  to  unite  her- 
aelf  with  the  xplril  and  free  herself  from  her  old  nature  of  en  joying 
Iha  Ihiiif!"  "f  M-nw,  which  now  no  lonRor  snti^fy.  What  was  her 
former  happiitc»  l>ccon)cs  now  her  i^jnumncc  and  miser)* ;   but 
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^M-Jm  stilt  to  Ircad  the  juith  of  happiness — a  new  and  greater 
hai>|ttties!i— 4n<i  not  of  woe,  (or  she  must  now  ascend  aixl  no 
longer  descend,  she  inust  cetiirn  to  "  ihosc-who-aie  "  once  more — 
no  longur  as  ft  [jassivc  siilwiaticc  but  as  an  active  power. 

Novf  the  twu  most  cxtrcincly  opposed  views  of  lire  with  ri^ard 
to  suRertng  and  liappir^cn  arc  the  "Jewish"  and  the  "Greek." 
The  JavehiBl  fanaticism  which  rejoices  in  siifTcring  as  the  chastise- 
ment of  a  God  loT  sins  conmiiued  against  his  jealous  personality 
has  led  to  a  morose  and  melancholy  I'uritansm  that  sees  sin  in 
the  most  iniioceTil  pleasures — "sins  "  against  the  Almighty.  Il  is 
responsible  for  the  monsuous  dogin.u  of  "  original  sin "  and 
unending  toruiL-nt  which  midcv  this  world  grey  and  the  world 
to  come  an  inferno,  and  which  portray  the  Deity  in  the  love- 
less guise  ot-a  bloodthirsty  and  revengeful  fiend.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  distorted  ca.Ticature  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Christ  tiun  is  imagined  by  this  (unfortunately  very  large) 
class  of  minds.  It  is  the  outcome  of  tliat  "fear  of  Jahveli," 
which  has  iraruformcd  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  "passion"  of 
the  soul  into  the  blasphemy  of  the  savage  sacrilicc  and  pitiful 
suffering  of  a  son  to  ap!ic<L»;  the  wrath  of  a  bloodthirsty  parent. 

On  the  olbur  hand,  the  laughter- loving  "Oicck"  view  that 
yearned  after  the  ever-smiling  soul  of  aatiire,  and  would  make 
life  one  long  holiday,  waim  ^re.it  danj^cr  if  its  Iov<;  were  not  turned 
to  the  higher  soul.  Siill  it  wa.t  free  from  the  paralysing  sense  of 
sin  in  all  things  and  prevented  life  growii^  grey. 

Wc  want  more  colour  in  our  lives  in  Una  mechanical  age,  a 
brighter  view  of  thin^^s,  and  I  for  my  part  cannot  »ce  why  in  our 
thcosophical  life  we  should  prefer  the  melancholy  idea  of  the 
"path  of  woe"  to  the  winsome  comradeship  of  child  Pfiyclie  wlio 
was  the  "conductor  of  souls"  in  certain  mysteries  of  the  nue 
rememlvered  jiasit. 


QUESTIOK  364. 

.DMt  suffering  ahfays  rtwAw.  or  can  txtrtme  atfferiiig  infutv  Ihe 
Eio  or  mttial  body,  and  do  feeple  vl'Ho  go  imaw  through 
irtmhle.  rfal  or  tmtffnary,  regain  (har  full  fiaavrs  n^n  Ihe 
death  of  (he  physical  body  or  at  the  iie.xt  iwarNution  T    (1902.) 

A.  H.  W. — The  wiiter  understands  that  suffering,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  variety  of  exfjerience^  must  always  make  for  the  evolution 
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of  tl>e  Ego.  He,  ihe  raan  for  whom  the  hoar  never  strilies,  exists 
in  the  eternal  "  now."  arxl  the  eviTlasting  "  hcr«^"  and  cannot  be 
iniimcd  by  »ny  i.-auses  openiiing  in  the  worlds  of  form  and  plurt 
and  lime.  One  thing  alone  r^n  injuir  him,  s|>iriiual  vlfishncss. 
■Xhe  dragging  down  of  lh«  powers  of  ahstiact  impersonal  thought 
to  serve  the  illusory  ends  of  the  personality.  This  is  the  K^cat 
danger  of  the  path  of  knowledge,  and  !ls  effbfts  on  the  Ego  are 
analogous  to  ihc  tearing  away  of  the  lower  nianas,  which  has  become 
too  closely  attached  to  IcAma  ;  but  tlve  injur)'  when  on  the  higher 
plane  is  infinitely  more  far-reaching.  A  tearing  away  of  the  tower 
buddhi,  and  its  iHotniion  by  the  mental  vehicle,  lit,  t])e  writer 
thinks,  the  fit^t  itep  upon  the  left-hand  path,  a  caUmity  whitfi 
may  be  irrevocable  for  countless  ages.  But  he  entertains  the 
hope  that,  since  the  Brothers  of  the  Shadow  supply  the  retarding 
forces  by  means  of  whidi  others  grow  into  the  light,  they,  too,  in 
ihe  end,  will  no  work  out  their  gloomy  karma,  and  at  last  ftnd 
their  path  in  the  Eternal  Mercy. 

Great  sorrow  or  suCTcring  ituy  iiHkcd,  if  faced  with  fonltude 
and  made  the  l)esi  of,  be  the  occasion  for  a  sie)i  in  evolution.  It 
may  drive  the  consciousness  lo  lake  refuge  in  the  "  inner  fortrets, 
where  the  pcrsoi>al  man  is  vicwird  with  i m partial  I ty."  It  is  when 
the  rains  descend,  and  tht:  wind.s  blow,  and  Ihe  floods  come,  that 
a  man  realises  that  his  house  has  been  built  upon  the  sands  of 
emotion  and  desire. 

Insanity,  due  to  real  or  imaginary  trouble,  is  the  writer  iliinki, 
fnndanten tally  due  in  an  enfeebled  brain  and  nervous  ity»tem. 
This  is  caused  by  excesses  of  some  kind  in  the  present  or  past 
lives.  The  ri^;aining  of  the  powers  lost  will  dq>end  on  iba 
exhaustion  of  tho  kirmic  forces,  whi«h  may  or  may 
coincide  with  physical  death. 

E.  A.  B. — Suffering,  as  one  side  of  expcriectce^  must  always" 
help  in  the  evolution  of  the  Ego,  though  Aow  miuA  may  depend 
on  the  way  in  which  it  is  met.  No  suffering,  however  great,  can 
injure  the  causal  body,  as  we  learn  tiint  nothing  can  really  injure 
it  but  evil  so  persistent  and  cxtrciac  that  wc  no«»l  scarcely  take  il 
into  account,  though  itt  f^wfk  may  b<;  grciidy  retarded  by  the 
refusal  to  nuke  due  use  of  our  opportunities  of  pruf^ress.  Nor 
would  any  mere  "  trouble  "  be  the  real  cauiie  of  insanity,  though 
it  may  seem,  as  its  starting  I>oint,  to  be  !».  The  true  came  lies 
deeper ;  insanity  is  said  to  be  aJmays  the  result  of  »nnc  evil  doite 
in  Ihe  past  (which  by  im  means  implies  that  it  muat  have  been 
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done  in  the  present  earth-life).  Insanity  teems  also  to  be  of 
many  degrees,  difTerini;  according  to  the  degree  and  kind  of  that 
past  evil ;  soinetiincs  aJfeding  only  ihe  conscioiunecs  in  tbc 
physical  body,  in  which  ca«e  the  *uff<;fcr  would  be  free  and  wine 
whenever  the  body  was  asleep,  and  erf  course  after  death ;  some- 
times,  in  graver  cases,  the  oAtral  body  is  also  iiffectvd,  and  eren 
the  mental ;  and  cases  have  been  known  in  which  the  terriMe 
retribution  has  returned  in  more  than  one  earth-life.  These  last, 
however,  art'  probably  rare,  and  in  aU  cases  the  evil  karma  will 
of  course  be  eventually  worked  out. 

B.  K.— The  Ego^lhc  self  in  the  eausat  body^-can  only  be 
affected  by  such  vibrations  a&  can  set  in  motion  the  matter  of  the 
arApa  mental  plane — the  world  of  abitrael  thought.  Suffering, 
whether  physical  or  eirwtional,  does  not  act  directly  upon  this,  arvd 
therefore  cannot  injurt  the  Ego  in  any  way.  It  can^ai  most — 
only  develop  it,  by  calling  out  its  jxiwera  of  resjMinse ;  for  dnce 
the  purpose  of  the  Ego  in  seeking  manifestation  is  the  enfoldmcnt 
of  its  powers  and  the  becomtnj;  maitter  and  lord  of  all  the  three 
worlds,  it  must  of  necessity  pass  through  every  vaiiciy  of  cxperi- 
eiKC,  and  anion;;  these  the  two  contrasted  poles  of  sensation, 
pleasure,  and  pain  alike,  since  neither  can  be  manifcslcd  without 
its  opposite.  And  thtf  development  even  takes  place  only  in- 
directly, because  during  its  human  evolution  the  cxpciience 
gathered  by  the  Ego  is  modified  by  the  mind  before  being  taken 
tip  into  the  causa)  body.  And  it  should  be  remembered  tliat 
pain  and  pleasure  belong  in  their  nature  to  the  astral  plane 
primarily,  where  they  appear  as  two  of  the  forms  under  which  the 
"  feeling  "  aspecl  of  I  be  Self  unfold*  ilJi  iwwcrs. 

As  regards  the  prublem  of  insanity,  it  is,  I  think,  a  very 
complex  one.  In  many  cases,  perhaps  the  majority,  insanity  is 
simply  a  lesion  of  the  physical  <or  ctheric)  brain,  though  I  believe 
tlut  some  few  instances  have  been  noticed  in  which  the  astnl 
body  also  seemed  to  be  involved.  Whether  or  not  anything  of 
the  sort  could  be  traced  in  very  rare  instances  in  tbc  mental  body 
I  do  not  know ;  but  since  in  all  cases  alike  these  three  bodies — 
physical,  astral,  and  mental— are di^miegrated  in  the  normal  counie 
after  each  incarnation,  there  could  hardly  be  any  coirjing  over  ul 
rach  lesions  to  the  next  incarnation  ;  though,  of  course,  if  the 
kArma  producing  insanity  had  not  been  exhausted  in  the  one  life, 
it  would  certainly  operate  till  it  was  exhausted  cilhei  in  the  next 
or  some  laiet  life;  though  most  ]>TohabIy  it  would  then  produce  a 
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les-H  niarlEed  effect,  since,  at  any  rate,  some  ptai,  it  not  the  whole, 
of  it*  energy  would  have  been  already  expended. 

Such  cases,  however,  must,  I  should  think,  be  exceedingly  nuc ; 
for  by  far  the  Ltrger  numbei  of  cases  now  classed  as  insanity  are 
due  laecely  to  injuiy,  disorgaiiisaLion,  or  malfori nation  ol  the 
physical  apparatus  through  which  the  consciousncu  must  expreaa 
itself  if  it  is  to  manifest  on  the  phywcal  plane. 


QUKSTIOM  365. 

y  Aatt  iifien  read  in  themop/dcat  books  (hat  the  "  rath "  of 
at(uHistn  is  one  wkteh  brings  inertaifd  tuffering,  in  Jaet,  it 
is  iomttimts  spoitn  oj  as  a  "fath  of  wet,"  Is  fhtrt  amy 
faundalion  far  syek  a  bt/ieft     (1896.) 

A.  B. — The  aspect  taken  of  the  Path  depends  very  uach  on 
the  standptMDt  from  which  tt  \a  r^arded,  and  on  the  aalure 
of  the  things  whicii  exercise  aitracdon  over  the  spectator.  To 
begin  with,  ilie  man  who  treads  the  Path  has  definitely  cast  aside 
all  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  ambitions  of  the  world  as  mere 
worthless  rubbish  ;  as  these  form  the  happitKst  of  men  of  the 
world,  their  complete  absence  would  convey  to  all  such  penons 
the  idea  ofblankncss  and  luulness.  But  the  matt  on  the  P^rh 
has  okst  them  away  becau&e  he  feels  they  can  ncrer  satisfy  him, 
the)'  no  longer  afford  him  pleasure,  and  he  docs  not  titerefore 
feel  the  blankness  which  the  man  of  the  world  assigns  to  him  in 
liis  imagiruition.  All  that  he  may  occaMonaiiy  uiflTer  unda  thu 
head  would  he  from  the  lumporary  uprising  of  liis  lower  nature, 
dttinandii^i  the  sattsfactiun  oi  some,  as  y«t,  uneradicated  desire, 
and  this  would  gjvc  but  a  trivial  suffierit^  of  a  most  transttcry 
luiure.  More  serious  is  the  result  of  the  quickeniiu;  ofkarmic 
action ;  if  much  unexhausled  kamia  lies  behind  tlic  discipk,  its 
rapid  working  out  involves  aggravated  suffering  during  a  limited 
lime,  and  allliough  on  the  whole  more  Is  not  suffered  than  must 
in  any  case  be  endured,  iu  concentration  into  a  short  period 
means  a  much  inlensilied.  because  briefer,  pain.  Here  again  the 
cue  scents  worse  to  the  otilookcr  than  10  tlie  ondurcTi  because 
the  latter  is  upbcld  and  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
is  rapidly  paying  off  bis  karmic  liabilities.  He  knows  that  be  is 
only  paying  in  the  lump  a  debt  which  would  otherwise  be  p^d 
in  instalmenu  extending  over  a  long  term  of  liv-es,  and  is  riddii^ 
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biauidlf  of  ft  burden  tbM  would  lumper  him  as  long  as  it  la&ttKl. 
Similarly  (here  is  &n  uprising  of  whatever  evil  is  left  in  liis  nature, 
xnd  Uii»  implies  a  bitter  and  uiice^ng  warfare  until  all  his  oiental 
and  moral  TauUb  ;ire  de&trufeti,  aiid  with  thu  expactsion  ui  hU 
cunsciuusiicAS  lie  finds  himself  obli);ed  to  meet  and  conquer  on 
jilanea  beyond  the  physical  the  subtler  forfns  of  the  evils  long 
since  annihilated  in  their  grosser  aspects.  The  |)crson.ilii>',  as 
such,  has  to  be  totally  killed  out,  and  suflx-rinj^  will  be  experienced 
so  long  as  any  of  it  remains  ;  but  here  again  the  tnnn  who  is  on 
llic  Path  recognises  the  sufTcrinj;  as  ilie  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  the  deitrucEion  of  the  lower  nature,  and  willing  the  destruction 
he  wikls  the  means.  To  the  onlooker  to  whom  the  personality 
itt  the  only  self  known,  who  sees  the  deslruclion  and  not  the 
hi|*her  self  set  free,  Uiis  process  must  inevitably  give  Che  idea  of 
woe.  Further,  the  dlsdjtle  feels  tlie  sorrows  of  the  world  more 
keenly  than  does  the  ordinary  man,  and  in  training  himself 
to  respond  to  all  human  needs  he  increases  hi»  sensitiveness  and 
sufTcrs  in  the  paiii  of  otheni  as,  outside  the  Path,  each  sulTen  in 
his  own ;  this  is  a  rery  constant  source  of  sulTering,  and  only 
disappears  gradually  in  the  li^ht  of  fuller  knowledge  and  deeper 
insight.  Nur  h  this  a  sulTeiing  from  which  he  can  wisely  try 
to  escape  until  selfishness  is  completely  eradicated)  as  any 
escajx;  by  not  feeling  another's  (>ain  while  he  sliU  fce]s  pain  for 
bis  own  personality  would  tend  to  callousness.  There  are 
keener  forms  of  Kuffcring  voluntarily  faced  for  the  helping  of 
the  world  by  some  on  the  Path,  hinted  at  in  T^  Voia  0/  tit 
SU»or,  under  the  simile  of  the  snow  that  beats  the  icy  blast  in 
order  thai  the  seed  betieath  it  may  be  protected  ;  but  the  ruturc 
and  details  of  these  arc  not  mattere  for  discussion  in  a  public 
prinL  It  may  suffice  to  say  tlial  through  all  such  lulTenngs 
there  is  a  deep  and  abiding  joy,  for  Uie  suJfcring  is  of  the  lower 
nature  and  tlie  joy  of  the  higher,  ^^'h«n  the  last  shred  of  the 
personality  has  gone,  all  that  can  thus  suffer  has  passed  away, 
and  in  the  perfected  Adept,  the  Master,  the  Jlvanmukta,  there 
is  unruffled  peace  and  ever  lasting  joy.  He  soes  the  end  towards 
which  all  is  working  and  rejoices  in  that  end,  knowing  that 
earth's  sorrow  is  but  a  passing  phase  in  human  evolution. 
That  of  which  little  ha  been  said  is  the  profound  content 
which  comes  from  being  on  the  Path,  from  realising  the  goal  and 
tlie  way  to  it,  fruni  Icnowing  that  the  power  to  tie  u.ieful  is 
increasing,  and  that  the  lower  nature  iti  being  gradually  extirpated. 
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And  lilUe  lias  been  tuiii]  of  Ihc  rays  of  jojr  ivfaicb  fall  on  tbe  Pilh 
from  loAJCT  levels,  the  dajzlin];  glimpses  of  the  "Rlory  to  lie 
revealed,"  tbe  serenity  wKich  (he  Monns  of  earth  cannot  ruflfe. 
To  Anyone  who  has  entered  on  the  Path  all  other  waf<i  have 
lost  their  cliartn,  and  iL^  sortow^t  have  a  keener  l)lis»  than  tbe 
best  joys  of  the  lower  world. 

C.  J. — If  we  ate  to  take  into  consideration  what  those  who 
are  on  the  "  Path "  themselves  say,  !t  would  scctn  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  "  palh  of  woe."'  As  the  questioner  puis  it  he  appears 
to  ifn])ly  that  the  books  describe  the  path  of  occultism,  apart 
from  any  had  karmn  that  the  aspirant  ma;  have  to  woric  oR| 
as  by  its  very  nature  one  which  brings  more  sufTcring  as  he 
progresses.  Rut  whether  the  whten  of  the  boolcs  meant  Lhii,  is 
doiibiful — perhaps  they  meant  only  to  point  out  that  for  the 
ordinary  perM>n  who  lives  the  life  of  tlie  woild,  and  has  not  freed 
himself  from  the  lower  desires,  the  path  of  progfess  might  for  a 
time  be  one  of  trouble  and  renunciation ;  artd  wc  can  easQy  see 
how  true  this  raighi  be.  But  after  a  c«tain  point,  when  the 
student  realises  for  himadf  by  arttial  experience  that 


\ 


"  The  w>iil  111  lhin(»  u  iiWRd, 
The  ll<art  of  Bein£  i«  cel«ttul  real, 
Sirongn  than  wo«h  will:  iliM  wIncK  wu  (lood 
Doth  put  to  B«llet— Btii," 


to  call  his  progress  a  "path  of  woe"  is  surely  misleading,  It  is 
true  that  no  rapid  progress  is  possible  without  strenuous  cxcrlioii, 
and  this  perhaps  has  given  rise  to  such  a  misleading  view,  by 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  newer  realma  of  nature  that  are 
opened  up,  and  the  glorious  possibililtes  that  tic  before  ihe 
student,  of  endless  progress  and  opportuiuties  to  help  in  the 
|[rcat  scheme  ai  evolution  of  wliich  lie  fotiiis  a  prt. 


Qtnsnos  366. 

In  an  artuit  in  Iht  Febmary^tnXK'K  ,entit!td  "  Spirt  tuat  Darkness^ 
Mrs.  Btsant  writt^  ■  "Dtsdplts  urt  Ifu  erueiblts  of  Naturt, 
wherxtn  Cffmpoundi  that  are  mise^itvows  art  dittfciatnl,  attd  are 
ncan^imd  into  eomfxtinds  that  firomi^l  Iht  gentraJ  j[o«d.  As 
the  stUlfing  (^mfiouniii  brfaA  uf  with  e.xf>lotiix  vit^cuct,  Ike 
ttnnlive  human  erudhit  ijtiivers  uttier  the  ttrrihit  strain,  and 
littit  ivon^r  that,  at  limes,  ft  Greets,  unahle  to  endterr.     Sy 
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Sueh  dita'f/ine,   hng   confmutd,   f/te  diidple   strtngtAeta   hit 
fiouvrs,  lt<.,  fU. 

Is  it  nectsstxry  pr  ail  dnUpks  to  Iwomt  "enffiMa  "  T  Is  tkert  m 
»lker  way  of  doming  itrung  fur  strtvct  f  One  Aad  thought 
IM  life  of  a  ditdple  mmt  of  ntuisityht  itfuUofj^!     (I'J^o-) 


C.  W.  I,. — 'llic  life  ijf  tlie  disnjil<;  n  fiiH  of  joy — never  doubt  it 
for  Due  instant.  But  it  is  not  a  life  of  ca»c.  The  work  vhich  he 
has  to  do  isvcry  hjitcl,  the  struggle  is  n  vcrj- real  one.  Tocom|ircs« 
into  a  few  shoit  lives  the  evolution  of  millions  of  yeais — the 
e%'olution  for  which  the  ordinary  proccwfr*  of  nnlurc  allow  Ihrti 
rounds  and  a  /laJf—h  not  a  mere  holiday  task. 

It  is  not  tucessary  for  inyone  to  become  a  "  crucilile  " ;  perhaps 
it  would  be  nearer  the  fact  to  say  that  to  become  one  is  a 
distinction  eagerly  sought  after;  nearer  tttitl  to  Hay  that  when  once 
a  man  has  itft  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  Lo^^os,  thetc  i«  no  other 
possibility  for  him  htii  to  throw  himiteU  into  it — to  do  his  tiny 
beat  to  ^arc  in  it  and  to  help  it,  at  whatever  coKt  to  his  tower 

^  nature.  And  this  w  no  child's  piny  ;  it  does,  indeed,  involve  often 
a  terrible  strain.  But  an  enrncat  student  will  be  able  to  realise 
thai  one  may  so  love  one's  work  and  iiiay  lie  so  full  of  joy  in  it 
that  outside  of  it  there  can  be  no  pleasure  worth  considering,  even 

I  although  that  wrwk  may  las,  almost  beyond  bearing,  every  fiiculty 

'  and  every  vehicle — physienl,  astral,  or  menial — that  one  possesses. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  humanity  in  general  has  this 

wofk  to  do,  and  this  evolution  to  accomplish,  it  will  be  far  better 

fitted  for  the  etTort  than  it  the  man  who  ik  trying  now  to  uke  the 

[Bbaner  and  steeper  road.  Many  of  his  difficulties  arc  due  to  the 
hct  that  he  is  attempting  with  a  set  of  fourth-round  bodies  to 
■chicre  a  result  for  the  attainment  of  which  nature  will  prepare 
her  less  adventurous  children  hy  supplying  tlicm  in  the  course  of 
the  ages  lAriih  the  splendid  vebtcles  of  the  seventh  round.  Of 
course  even  to  gain  those  glorified  vehicles  these  wctker  souls 
will  have  to  do  the  some   work ;    but   when  it  is  spread  OKr 

'  thousands  uf  incantation.>(  it  naturally  looks  less  formidable. 

Vet  behind  and  above  all  bis  struggle  the  pupil  has  ever  an 
abiding  joy.  a  peace,  a  certainty  that  nothing  on  earth  can  disturb. 
If  he  had  not  he  would  indeed  he  a  faithless  servant  oThis  Master, 
for  lit-  would  bo  allowing  the  temporary  strain  or  the  vehicle  to 
overpower  his  perception  of  tbe  Sdf  within,  and  ideniifymg 
himself  with  the  tovrer  instead  of  with  the  higher. 


DivrsiON  XCIV 

THE  SPIRITUAL  LIKE 


QUKSTtOS   367. 

/j»  ftektHg  ou>-  fftfn  trut  firvgrtst,  tk>uftl  wt  try  t^  iMome 
indifferrnt  to  Ihe  infltuiux  t^ other  mnds  f    (1S96.) 

G.  ft.  S.  M.— Certainly  not.  A  man  miglii  as  well  try  w" 
rc'consirucl  the  science  of  maihetnaiics  unaided.  Such  a  reaction- 
ary would  hail's  to  be  coniciu  with  counting  on  his  fingets  or  irone. 
The  Inw  u(  nulure  has  ever  been  tlial  higher  nitndx  develop 
lower  iiilcUigenccs.  A  inui),  iliercfure,  can  be  indiflcrcnt  neither  to 
Ui«  infiuence  of  bjglier  minds  titan  his  own,  nor  yet  to  lower 
minds,  for  as  lu!  n-ceiits  from  ilie  higlwr  liO  is  it  his  duty  to  icivc 
to  the  lower.  Perhapi,  however,  ihc  questioner  means  titat  a  man 
should  shield  himseU  against  Ihc  pernicious  influences  of  other 
minds.  Thi:i  is  undoubtedly  iig,iM  and  i>roper,  and  one  of  itic 
condition  !•  of  true  progress. 

F.  A. — By  becoming  indifferent  to  the  influence  of  other  minds, 
we  nust  understand  the  being  willing  to  puniuc  any  course  of 
action  which  we  believe  to  Ite  right,  without  beii%  di'iturhed  by 
the  praise  or  Itlame  awarded  lo  us  by  otiicrs.  In  this  sense 
indiflcrcncc  to  influence  i$  a  necesifary  i:ondit>on  of  ^nritual 
plOgrecs.  It  canrwt,  however,  hu  supposed  that  we  can  wish  to 
become  indil^erent  CO  the  inJiuc  tice  of  thoNc  who  are  farther  advanced 
on  the  spiritual  path  than  ourselves,  and  through  whose  influence 
we  may  be  better  able  to  progress,  and  in  cnir  turn  help  others 
forward.  Neither  itliould  we  seek  to  withdraw  our  niindb  from 
the  influence  that  others  may  exercise  upon  us.  if  that  inQucnce 
takes  ibc  form  of  arousing  our  sympathy  with  their  needs.  Each 
one  is  part  of  the  great  unity  of  humanity,  and  we  caonoi  become 
indifferent  to  the  inQueiKcs  that  are  pouring  forth  from  other 
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mtnds,  without  loRing  our  power  to  sympatliise  and  help.  The 
indifference  thst  wc  have  the  nghl  to  cultivate  !s  onljr  the  indiffer- 
ence that  leaves  the  mind  free  from  desire  for  reiiult!!,  indifference 
that  makes  us  strong  to  work  the  ri^ht,  althougli  vre  may  suSer  in 
so  doing  from  the  judginent  of  othent,  indilTerence  tliat  will  bear 
with  equal  (equanimity  the  pain  or  pleasure  that  ^uch  judgnieats 
bring.  Hut  the  liigher  ire  progress  in  the  spirinial  life,  the  more 
fully  .tball  we  respond  to  the  slightest  touch  of  another  human 
being,  the  more  vre  shall  feci  that  wc  arc  not  isolated,  indiffeTenl 
entities,  each  juirsuing  a  separate  [Mtli,  but  a  living  unity  in 
whkh  the  good  of  one  infiuences  the  good  of  all. 

QUKSTtON   36S. 

IRui  fan  an  aspirant  fifst  a//rtu/  fAe  attcnlion  qf  a  Matttr  T 
(1900.) 

C,  W.  L. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  absolutely  unnec^sssuy  to 
try  to  do  this,  for  the  Masters  arc  ever  watching  for  those  whom 
ibcy  can  help,  and  who  will  he  of  use  to  them  in  th*  great  wfiik 
which  they  have  to  do.  Wc  can  do  nothing  on  our  side  but  work 
steadily  nt  the  imprcivcment  of  our  own  cliiimcteT,  and  endeavour  in 
every  way  po<isible  by  study  of  thcosophical  works  and  by  self- 
development  to  fit  oursdves  for  the  honour  which  we  desire. 
The  regular  practice  of  tneditalion  and  concentration  will  be  of  the 
Utmost  help  to  us  in  such  an  attempt ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  regularity  is  an  important  factor  in  producing  the  result. 
It  should  lx>  undertaken  daily  at  the  same  hour,  and  steadily  per- 
severed in,  even  though  no  immediate  effect  should  be  produced. 


QuasnoM  569. 

Ji  any  tptrittiai  pregrat  posiihle  to  tis  htfare  ky  havt  rnKhtd  our 
iitai  ^ perjtetion  oh  ikt  lower  phtui  f    (1  Sgfi.) 

Ci.  R.  S,  M. — In  the  first  place  what  is  the  meaning  of  "our 
ideal  "  ?  A  prixc  fighter's  ideal  of  perfection  on  the  lower  planes 
would  undoubtedly  not  connote  spiritual  progress ;  nor  would  thai 
of  a  miltionairc  whose  ideal  is  to  gain  the  greatest  sum  of  money 
possible ;  nor  again  that  of  a  pofcssional  inan  who  merely  wishes 
lo  make  a  "  name  for  himself."    Si>irilual  iirogress  depends  un 


exnucn  nuw  tbc  vAjiah 

idMOHMlteeDabjiMeaui  be  ftam- 
UaOf  led  villi  Mcb  MpJuiwM  It  it  tfcmfaoB  oidcM  itei 
a^iritiHl  pn)|iai  is  DM  oalr  poMble  bdbfc  «e  ledHtoor  **  iliMail 
tdeak  "  hcEc,  bvt  tha  tbc  njctipg  of  mA  perftOiaB  "  Wac  *  v 
■oMy  dependnii  upun  thai  uioe  fpirilnal  pn^em  *'«lMBb0e.* 

I.  P.  H.— If  it  UcMpoMifak^itippcanloawdMttiardbuav 
of  pfogrcat  are  uiun.  A  tiiirtg  is  plqvciAy  paba  is  to  fiv  as 
it  u  KJapted  to  poform  thu  Cor  vhicb  it  n  intended.  But  H  an 
animi  ti  liced  (or — let  a>  mjt — foed,  die:  huaun  bong  wbo  breed* 
and  mn  thai  creature  ramt  fint  Itiiidi  of  the  pbynol  lUribotes 
which  «nl)  conduce  to  ipced,  (.<^  the  pfafMaJ  cfcauoe  vtma  «■  w« 
xdEttf.  It  ajipean  to  tnc  that  ottr  action  most  be  tniwUtwin  of 
ipiritital  and  mental  actnrkxs ;  tbua  lo  have  mmlaied  tbeac  into 
an  ej]tre*xum  of  jieffection,  on  (lie  to«er  planes — iu.,  mlo  dailf 
action  and  iliouglii— conionant  with  a  higher  ideal,  would  atgne 
wry  oonaidenble  iplrilual  ^ngnu. 

V.  A.—U  i%  a  little  iliffioiilt  tuknow  what  tit  meant  by  an  "ideal 
of  perfection  on  ihc  knr«  planc^"  but  if  we  axe  to  understand  by 
Iboc  the  mural  and  intcltccluil,  uny  idcti  of  perfection  coiold 
liardly  be  attained  without  some  spiiiiual  progress.  I'or  it  mu«t  be 
rcinemberod  lltat  t)ic|jro({rcMofdeveloi»mrnt  on  any  plant:  involves 
a  certain  unroldment  or  the  plane  next  above,  for  there  is  the 
latent  potcntiulity  of  all  planu  within  our  nature,  which  is  nuny- 
ftided,  and  development  rarely  proceeds  entirely  on  une  line  In 
inokl  indivicjunla  wc  sec  thai  the  emotional,  intclteciual  and  moral 
Eaculliui  l>car  a  (;crtain  rcluiion  to  each  other,  uid  that  they 
oeoofliiNiny  Mpiiiuial  gniwth  in  a  greater  or  less  dcijree.  It  in 
true  that  we  may  observe  a  high  standard  of  intellectual,  with  very 
little  dc-vc)npmeni  of  the  spiritual  nature  ;  but  this  generally  arises 
from  tlic  warn  i>r  an  ideal  and  the  coniogucnt  limitation  of  develop- 
nieiil  l)y  the  dcBire  (tn  personal  guin.  Whenever  there  is  a  true 
iDipimiion  to  nn  idea]  of  perfcciiort  on  any  plane,  however  humble 
may  be  ili«  >;<ial,  llic  very  (act  that  wc  place  an  ideal  before  us,  as 
sotnetlilng  lo  reacli  up  to.  is  suflicieni  to  call  forth  a  certain 
developincnl  ofUic  Hpiritual  nututr. 


(^KSTioN  370. 

MilfMi  u  to  htJiUy  JtwlaJxJ  OJt/j/  in  Ikt  fifth  rmnd ;  witJ  Hkttt  ik 
Umggitjttr  morality,  virhu  ami  ketintts  6«  kss  hard  than  it  is 
lunv  thai  mAmat  it  »mfy  fartiallj  and  iAnormiUfy  dtVfUftdt 
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WUl  Ifu  txdtMtebUwten  tht  faghtr  and  lowtf  ma/tat  tautt  a 

mart  t^uul  (ohJiHoh  bctuten  iHe  good  a  nd  mi  in  man  J 
Dots  the  Jatt  of  tkt  davlopment  of  tht  Imtxr  manas   makt  the 

attainmfni  of  spiritual  ^uaiities  fitort  or  lest  hard  for  mairt 
Imidhcluatily  often,  as  we  see,  meant  a  mart  tiaboralt  wicktdmss- 

(1900.) 

A.  A.  W,— The  querist's  difBcuIiy  seems  lo  nw  to  arise  from 
bi:(  not  having  entirely  freed  himself  from  the  populai  mixing  up 
of  "higher  and  lower"  with  "good  and  evil,"  If  he  kix-ps  it 
cl€Urly  iii  hia  mind  tliat  ihe  lower  manas  is  nol,  in  its  own 
nature,  in  any  way  more  "evil"  or  less  "good"  than  the  higho, 
lie  will  avoid  many  puules.  The  old  Christian — and  pre-Christian 
—  blunder,  that  spirit  is  good  and  raattcr  evil,  has  yet  too  much 
innuent'ing  aa  our  thinking  and  our  hahittial  use  of  language. 
Each  stage  of  our  dc^'etopment  ha»  its  own  powers,  with  the 
possibility  of  using  thetn  either  for  good — that  is  to  say,  to  help 
uurscK'cs and  others  onwards,  or  for  evil— loliold  bact,  Tlic  more 
th«  maiiax  \i  developed  the  greater  are  our  powers,  for  good  and 
evil  alike  the  light  is  on  a  grander  scale,  curresponding  lo  our  own 
higher  condition.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mere  development  lo 
make  the  struggle  easier — perhnps  the  contrary.  But  what  is  the 
struggle?  Let  us  start  from  the  tH^iniiing.  The  aniiniLt  lives 
blamelessly  according  to  his  desire- uaiure,  which  is  all  he  has. 
Whatever  he  docs  to  gratify  its  desires  is  good  for  him  at  that 
stage.  It  uum// he  evil  for  one:  who  bad  mind.  Now  when  the 
first  gleams  of  mind  dawn — that  mind  which  is  to  dmw  him  up 
btyand  the  dcsiic-naturc— the  desires  arc  at  their  fullest  strength, 
and  the.  imminent  risk  is  that  the  new  mind  may  t>c  drawn  aside 
to  help  them  to  fuller  gratificition,  as  we  sec  and  feel  so  con- 
stantly at  our  own  rtage  of  tlic  Great  Kghi.  Then  he  is  brought 
under  the  inlluence  of  Man  (who  is,  indeed,  for  the  time,  his  god), 
and  in  his  service  he  learns  that  there  arc  higher  duties  than  the 
mere  graliScation  of  his  scnse-appctitcs,  and  is  taught  (often  hy 
very  painful  lessons)  the  nidimcnts  of  sdf-contiol,  of  obedience, 
of  unselfishness  —  the  tiualities  which  are  hereafter  to  be  the 
characteristics  of  lite  future  aian.  In  this  domesticated  state  tfae 
cieatuic'i  fiiuUs  arc  simply  reversions  to  the  old  habits  and 
pleasures,  once  harmless,  but  now  the  deliberate  falling  back  to 
a  lower  state — in  short,  stiu  (zalling  for  putushmott. 

Now  we  must  undetstand  that  this,  which  is  quite  dear  in  tbe 
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animal,  is  precisely  our  own  position  in  relation  to  [he  step  «re 
ourselves  are  leaving  behind  us;  that,  be  the  degree  we  l>ave 
attained  higher  or  lower,  w/for  us  is  the  using  our  new  poireT 
for  the  continuance  of  the  old  pleasures  now  behind  ind  beneath 
usi  goifj  the  "  fbi^etting  what  is  hehind  and  reaching  forth  to  that 
which  is  before."  If  wc  choose  to  misuau  our  new  powers,  our 
higher  intrllcctualily  will  of  courte,  m  the  tjucrist  says,  mean  only 
more  ebbotate  wickedness.  Our  hope  of  final  success  in  the 
struggle,  repeated  again  and  again  on  each  plane  of  developmertt 
•s  we  rise  to  it,  is  not  the  growih  of  our  powtn  but  the  growth  of 
our  Seivts.  It  is  by  steady,  peraistent  fighting  that  aw— our  wills, 
our  liigher  Selves — grow ;  into  e^'ery  new  life  we  come  hack 
stronger  and  better  men,  to  wage  a  not4er  warfare  than  ever 
before.  We  must  not  wish  the  struggle  to  be  l«B  hard ;  of 
the  filial  wctorj-  we  are  assured.  And  of  another  thing  we  may  be 
assured:  the  gifts  we  seek  from  the  Powers,  of  insight,  of  advanoc 
beyond  our  fellows,  arc  only  given  to  those  who  fight  on,  undis- 
mayed by  fall  aner  fall.  As  in  Bunyan's  vision  we  have  cried  to 
the  Man  at  the  Gate  to  "  set  our  names  down,"  but  that  is  useless 
unless  we  draw  our  svrords  and  cut  our  way  through  the  oppouitg 
hosts.  Anttcus-like,  each  time  we  are  beaten  to  the  earth  we  shall 
rise  the  stronger  for  it,  and  (sooner  or  later)  entrance  will  be 
.foi'df/— never  pvcH\  The  KingdtTm  of  Heaven  can  only  be 
taken  by  force  ( 


QtiESTiOK  371. 

}yhat  am  J  to  unJtrtiand  hy  lh<  Urm  **  s/n'rilNitlity  f  "  IVJiaJ 
qualities  might  ow  rxfiat  to  find  in  a  ptm>n  rtgardtd  at  m 
**ipirihtat  niau"t  Ti  it  vtry  dtffifuU  for  mt  to  Jomt  ai^ 
tUar  idta  of  the  meaning  isf  the  term  as  afi^itd  to  rharada'. 
(1900.) 

A.  P.  S-^If  many  answersaregiven  tothis  question,  I  shoukl 
expect  to  find  them  all  at  variance.  Spiritual  growth  has  Ki 
much  to  do  with  the  cortdition  of  the  higher  vehicles  of  conscious- 
ness,  which  cannot  be  estimated  from  the  ph)*s>cal  point  of  view, 
that  no  answer  would  be  complete  which  related  merdy  to 
aitributcsof  character  on  this  plane.  Within  limits,  men  of  very 
defective  character  may  be  more  advanced  spiritually  than  otfaen 
who  would  be  considered  more  spiritually-minded  by  the  CMual 
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obatnvr.  But  in  so  far  as  f:haracter  rm  this  plane  i<  a  fs«or  in 
making  an  entity  ripe  for  a  higher  spiritual  existence,  tht:  leading 
attribute  to  be  Ihought  about  first  of  all  is  «o/  that  which  it  lo 
often  niixtaken  for  spirittialily — an  inclination  towards  the  obsen*- 
ances  of  rel^ion,  a  tendency  to  lie  "piou»"  in  the  commonplace 
signification  of  the  term.  That  might  he  compalihle  with  a  very 
low  (10^*6 loprtKnl  of  ilte  tem|K.-raincnl  which,  in  physical  plane 
manifestation,  would  correspond  with  capacity  for  aciive  con- 
sdousnc»  Ofl  a  spirimal  plane.  The  one  feeling  whii:h  can  find 
free  expression  in  eanli-life,  and  also  fre^  expression  on  the 
Spiritual  plane,  is  the  love  emotion,  and  though  that  is  no  doubt  a 
rcry  different  feeling  on  ihe  higher  plane  as  cotnparcd  with  what 
it  ts  down  hero,  if  it  finds  no  expression  down  here  one  may  enter- 
tain serious  doubt  as  to  whether  it  can  do  so  elsewhere.  Certainly 
for  the  common  nin  of  ordinnr)'  human  beings  n  loving  nature  is 
that  which  gives  rise  to  the  most  vivid  consciousness  during  Che 
dcvachunic  period,  and  cajiacity  for  a  ricli  devachatik  periud 
vaasX  be  taken  as   forecaiting  true  spiritual  growth. 

A.  A.  W.— It  is  tnie  that  the  word  spirituality  is  used  very 
loosely  in  ordinary  conversation,  but  even  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  our  literature  will  show  that  Theusophisu  use  it  with  a  very 
distinct  and  n-cll-dcfincd  meaning.  If  the  general  outline  given 
in  Mrs.  Bount's  Aitdtnt  Whiom  docs  not  make  it  clear  to  the 
querist,  a  good  deal  will  he  found  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  lecture. 
OceuUUm,  Sem-OctuUitm  and  Ptatia-OimlHsm.  In  a  more  recent 
lecture,  noi  yet  teparatdy  repablbhod,  Mrs.  Bcsant  is  reported  as 
saying :  "Spirituality  means  the  identifying  ourselves  with  the 
Trtw  Self  within  us,  by  meditation  and  unselfish  work.  .  .  ." 
"  The  life  Itiat  is  spiriliul  ia  the  life  of  %iving." 

To  U9  the  Spirit  mean.s  the  higher  portion  of  man,  which  is 
"like  a  star  and  dwells  apart"  from  all  the  pains  and  pleasures 
which  aflect  the  lower  self  which  acts  in  our  mortal  bodies  ;  and 
s&  a  man  passes  through  life  after  life,  he  leami  by  degrees  of 
bow  litUe  consequence  to  his  Spirit  arc  the  details  of  any  one 
particular  life  (cwn  of  the  one  he  is  now  living).  Such  a  one 
becomes  a  "Spiritual  Man"  in  the  proportion  in  which  h«  Itas 
learned  to  irtat  everything  which  the  ordirury  man  cares  and 
labours  for  as  only  helps  or  hindrances,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  his 
spiritual  growth.  The  vagueness  of  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word 
arises  from  the  fact  that  m  few,  eren  of  those  who  call  themselves 
religious  people,  have  any  dear  idea  of  anything  higher  in  them 
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animal,  is  prwisely  out  own  poslrion  in  rcto"'      4  tetl ;  ihey  dn 
ourstlvw   arc   letting   behind   u«;  that,  b*  whose  life  liKii 

ntuined  higher  or  lower,  rwYfor  us  is  I'  .1,  iliey  are  yei  fiiba 
for  the  continianci;  of  the  o»d  pleasw  ^^i,  only  as  unto  catiai, 
us,  ff»d  iKc  "  forgetting  what  is  bcb'  ,t  ihe  thingsof  the  Spirit" 
whicli  is  before."  If  wc  uhooae  ,  dial  ihis  term  is  used  theo- 
higlicf  intellectuality  will  of  coi'  note  tlic  wnrking  of  the  r^ivim; 
more  eUborate  wicleedness.  soul,  ao  matter  what  form  the 
stTitgglc^  repeated  agfin  at>  |>ivine  Light  Ktrcamin)^  through  the 
as  we  riNe  (o  it.  is  iKtl  th  III  tbe  ^0,  and  there  becomei  the 
our  5rA«f.  It  is  bf  f  class  uf  ideas  evolved  dojicnds  an  the 
our  higher  Sclvi--  mi  thus  iliumitiiited.  When  it  is  one  of 
stronger  and  be'  t  accmdwith  the  Universal  Mind,  gnat 

before.  We  r  ...ml  philosophy  arc  liroughl  forth,  likethe  Cood 
the  final  vie*  l.Mfi-i.  and  the  Evangel  of  the  Chnst  So  the 
assured    '  ihc  Gno^,  is  revealed  to  dud.     la  other  Qmi 

)<l         .^lccvoItcs  stupendous  aUegones,  like  the  Bhagaoad 
,„j/eslic  cosmogonies,  like  the  Stmnifts  of  Dtyan.     In 

y      •■'  l^il*  t***^  Holy  Fire  awakes  tbe  psalms  and  h)-mns,  the 

^'^4iid prayers  which  4.'r)-stAllise  in  «-ords  the  piety  of  cotint- 

-'  j^b-    In  the  poet  the  Divine  Afllatus  bursts  into  radiant 

"^Di  li^^'ins  "P  ''^^  Korld  and  human  nature  with  the  glory 

'^  Ideal.     This  it  is  that  wlnj^i  those  deathless  phrases  which 

wb  ihe  heart  of  nations;  tbos«  "Jcweh  five  words  loogf  that 
^uitlii- stretched  forefinger  of  all  time  sparkle  for  ever."  In  tbe 
musician  the  Power  expands  in  perfect  harmonics  and  symphonies 
tliat  hold  us  spellbound;  in  tbe  artittt  it  is  the  Intptration  which 
ilrivcs  him  to  translate  into  immortal  marble  his  vision  of  the  One 
Perfection.  Ktom  the  same  fount  the  thinkiss  draw  those  theories 
which  liansform  thethought  of  continents,  and  the  men  of  science 
thaletemal  patience  which  consummate*  their  labouts.  It  is  the 
motivo  which  urges  the  philanthropist  and  the  missionary,  mi*- 
guided  though  they  often  aie^  to  toil  unthanked  and  unappreciaied. 
AU  ttuit  IS  wkse,  heroie  or  devoted,  all  that  is  lovely  and  of  good 
report,  has  its  toot  in  the  spiritual  world;  thence  too  comes  that 
unassuming  quality  called  sweet  rcasombleness,  too  sddota 
cultivated  tn  modern  days.  All  this  and  more  is  the  fruit  of  tbe 
Spint,  and  the  man  who  shows  such  qualities  is  by  so  mttch  a 
spiritual  man,  for  verily  tbe  tree  is  known  by  its  fniil. 
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QuitsriDN  372. 

tiattd that " wisdom,  not  booA/earHt'ng"  is  fAe  ^ualifi- 
fhe  ipirlfual  man.  Htnn  art  tot  lit  get  jfiidvint 
tie  best  way  J    Need  rtv  ativays  go  fe  boaks  to 

-The  asiiociaiions  which  the  word  "  wisdom  "  seems  to 
!^  in  ihc  nimd— especially  when  used  as  in  ihe  context 
^terr«d  Lo — distinctly  points  to  sonislhing  whicit  iarK>/intellccttial 
IcDowltidge,  whether  we  think  of  iiitellcctija)  knowledge  as  con- 
rcmed  rcith  facts  or  with  processes  of  rva^ciniiig  and  tticir 
results.  Nor  can  it  icftt  dimply  to  the  mere  material  of  know- 
ledge, observations  and  experiences,  by  wliatcver  channels  these 
may  reach  us.  "  Wisdom,"  therefore,  means  something  super- 
inielleciual,  which  ai  once  brings  to  our  minds  the  thought  of 
man's  spiritual  nature.  Indeed,  1  venture  to  tliinli  that  a  study 
of  all  the  dcf|it.sl  writers  and  tiiinkers  will  show  that  they  h»ve 
regarded  "  wisdom  "  as  involving  the  activity  and  guiding  of  that 
highest  clement  in  num.  If  that  be  so,  it  is  at  once  obvious  why 
'"wisdoin,  not  lK)olc-Ii.-aming,"  is  said  to  be  the  ({ualilication  of  the 
spiritual  man.  for  since  "wisdom"  in^'olves  the  activity  and 
influence  of  the  spiritual  nature  upon  the  mind  and  life,  it  is 
clear  that  in  a  man  who  passcsses  wisdom  Ihe  spiritual  life  must 
l>e  active  and  strong  enough  to  manifest  its  inducnce. 

These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  suggest  the  imest  and 
best,  if  not  the  most  pleasant-sounding,  answer  to  the  actual 
question  asked:  "How  arc  we  to  get  wisdom?"  Develop  your 
Spiritual  nature,  sounds  perhaps  too  brief,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  the 
one  and  only  real  answer.  But  again,  how?  As  LigkJon  tht  Path 
teaches  us,  by  rcnotmcing  selfishness,  and  thsaolring  the  person- 
ality whose  fetters  prevent  ilie  unfoldmeni  of  the  divine  within  us. 
It  is  the  old,  old  answer  again :  'I'lead  the  path  of  holiness, 
forget  self,  live  for  all  and  in  all,  that  the  divine  within  you  may 
have  space  and  freedom  to  manifest  its  power  and  glory. 

It  sounds,  doubtless,  simple  and  elementary ;  it  lacks  the 
attractiveness  of  sensational  effort  or  abnormal  experiences,  or 
strange  practices  ?  True ;  moieovef,  how  hard,  how  unceasing 
the  struggle  is,  none  know  but  those  who  have  faced  it  in  earnest. 
But  thai  road  d^s  bring  to  light  the  hidden  light  of  the  spirit,  and 
irith  it  "  Wisdom."    Other  road  these  is  none. 
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A.  A.  W. — The  querist  has  asked  a  vay  taige  qocstioa,  and 
one  whkb,  stnctJ]r  speaking,  cannot  be  answered  at  atL  If  wc 
should  meet  again,  sajr  a  million  years  hence,  one  might  ask  hin 
how  for  he  has  progressed  towards  an  answer ;  but  he  will  bj  then 
be  too  wise  to  reply  that  he  ha«  got  wisdom.  For  to  get  Wisdom 
i»  in  intih  the  sole  object  of  the  monad's  long  [ulgrimage  through 
the  worlds,  and  not  unlil  wc  are  ready  to  be  reabsorbed  in  the 
Ixigos  at  the  end  of  the  Klanraniara  shall  ordinary  people  like  us 
dare  to  tay  wc  have  attained.  There  is  a  favourite  triad  of  names 
all  are  familiarly  acttuainted  with,  uxually  ninning  as  Power,  Wis- 
dom, and  Luvc,  which  may  somewhat  mislead  the  cn^tuim.  The 
wiidom  itvene  named  should  latber  be  called  Knowledge,  fur  the 
true  Wisdom  contains  all  three.  A  soul  may  love,  and  yet  haw 
no  power  and  no  knowledge ;  it  may  have  power  and  yet  tic 
^^rant  and  unloving;  tiut  it  cannot  be  truly  wise  if  it  lacks  any- 
thing. ^Visdom  is  founded  on  knowledge,  it  gtows  by  the  intelli- 
gent exrreiM:  of  {lOwer,  but  it  mi&MH  its  way  and  bcoamet  a 
destroying  fiend  unless  guided  b)'  the  infinite  sympathy  which  is 
the  nxii  of  Ijove.  Uliimalely.  Wisdom  is  the  "  Mind  of  the 
Majstcr,"  the  Lx^m  who  knows  how  to  make  all  thin^  well,  has 
poH-er  to  make  all  things  well,  and  tbe  "love  which  iit  the 
assurance  that  all  things  skaJ/  he  made  well,"  as  be  said  to  an 
English  mystic  of  old  time :  aiKl  »y  approach  Wisdom  as  we 
share  in  that  Mind  more  and  more,  till  we  reach  the  full  tdentift- 
cation  of  ourselves  with  Him,  which  is  the  goal  of  our  evolotion. 

How  to  get  it?  Thai  is  still  more  easily  answered — if  only 
anyone  could  undentand  tlie  answer.  To  get  ^Visdom  we  have 
but  to  iive.  Our  li«-cs  arc  planned  by  the  Wisdom  for  that  rery 
parpoec.  It  is  not,  truly,  by  reading  of  books ;  (hough  without 
rending  we  shall  hardly  gain  (h<?  knowledge  which  is  one  part,  aiMl 
an  catcntial  one,  of  the  Wisdom  we  seek.  But  as  wc  rise  higher 
in  the  scale  of  l>eing,  more  and  more  is  included  in  that  word 
"living."  No  longer  is  it  enough  for  us  to  vegetate  through 
life  after  life,  learning  nothing  from  what  l>era]l»  us,  as  we  see  soo 
many  around  us.  Tlie  life  which  shall  help  \x%  toaards  the 
Wisdom  must  be  an  inkHigent  life — ihc  soul  must  ponder  and 
brood  over  the  Iess<»is  its  daily  life  baa  for  it — with  tspid 
appreciatinn  catching  up  the  hints  which  ihe  Ix>rds  of  life  are 
continually  dropping  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected  ways  of  circtun- 
stanoea,  speech,  sermon,  story,  for  those  who  have  the  quick  eye 
which  sees  and  the  lov-ing  Heart  which  responds.    Tbe  Master  (to 
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use  the  word  which  for  us  fornis  the  summary  of  all  ibe  Powcw 
who  sliind  above  utt  and  are  intereitKcl  in  our  progress)  has' 
nothing*  so  much  at  heart  u  thai  we  should  get  Wiulom,  and 
will  gire  all  th«  tex^hing  to  which  wc  will  respond.  Bui  this  re- 
sponse is  not  the  mere  "  opening  of  the  windows  lo  let  the  light 
shine  into  ua,"  as  is  often  said— wc  arc  not  "  mediums,''  to  be 
developed  in  complete  passiwiy:  It  must  be  the  dciighlcd 
reception  and  assimilation  of  the  great  IVaclier's  lessons  which  a 
bright  and  earnest  student  yields  to  hit  revered  Atn-tter ;  otir 
whole  heart  and  mind  set  on  not  missing  one  least  word  or 
syllible  of  the  irtrasuie  laid  before  u^  To  one  who  takes  hu  life 
in  this  way  the  teacher  will  never  fail;  and  his  reward  will  be  to 
feel  as  the  years  go  by,  twt  precisely  that  he  grows  wiser — be  will 
more  likely  feel  more  and  more  his  ignorance—hut  that  in  some 
strange  mysterious  way  he  is  drawing  closer  to  the  bean  of  (he 
Master  in  whom  (for  him)  the  Wisdora  is  incarnate  ;  not  yet  know- 
ing as  He  knows,  but  more  axxA  more  distinctly  feeling  as  he 
feels ;  and  thus  gaining  the  joyful  assurance  that  he  is  in  truth  on 
the  way  which  cannot  fail  to  lead  him  at  last  to  the  Wisdom  ho 


QuBsnoM  373. 

What  is  the  tUffertita  bthcten  "  knawkdi^  "  and  "  wistioiH  "  I  J/ozv 
doii  Iht  iltvMJiauu  fjtptrifiue  oj  the  tga  ehan^e  tht  oHt  infa  the 
olhtrT    (1S9S.) 

A.  B. — "  Knowledge  "  aecms  to  be  the  result  of  making,  com- 
paring, nndreHccliog  upon  observations.  We  observe  (acts,  and 
More  them  in  our  nicmuriea;  vre  arrange  and  claAsiFy  them  by 
comparison ;  by  rellcciion  we  reach  conclusions  upt>n  tlicm,  and 
we  often  make  inferences  which  lead  to  new  otwenniionR.  Thus  a 
man  may  become  Icurnedt  a  walking  ciicyclopn^Jia.  Of  such 
gathering  there  is  no  end ;  were  everything  in  (he  jthyaical  world 
within  our  kiiovtlidgc,  theottral  and  niimosic  realms  wnukl  remain 
to  be  studied ;  wcic  these  mastered,  the  ncareii  ((land  would  offer 
a  new  field  ;  and  so  on.  on  and  on,  cliroiigh  the  imniensriiesuf 
apaioc.  "  Wisdom  "appears  lallivr  to  be  the  icsull  ul  the  distilled 
essence  of  evijcricnce,  aNsimilaltrd  by  the  soul,  ll  does  not  depend 
on  a  knowledge  of  facts,  but  on  an  insight  into  the  princii>les  of 
ntitur&     It  is  the  fruit  of  profound  Tcfleclion  oci  eau>i:&  ralltcr  than 
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on  excels,  and  shows  iis«lf  in  ripened  judgment,  not  in  kocn 
oUervAtion.  It  is  a  sign  of  maturity  in  th«  soul,  and  is  alw^Ts 
accompanied  by  peace  and  balance,  wbercu  a.  fcverisb  unrest 
{generally  characterises  knowledge.  It  belongs  to  Buddhi,  not  to 
Manas,  and  uses  iniuition,  not  reuonin^  fot  its  growth.  Know* 
ledge  increases  in  extent,  wisdoai  in  depth. 

The  devachanic  experience  of  the  ego  cannot,  it  seems  to  me^ 
as  a  general  rule  be  regarded  as  changing  knowledge  into  wisdom. 
In  the  latest  stages  of  its  growth  this  may  indeed  be  done,  but 
until  these  are  niched  it  appcan  to  be  engaged  in  licvachan  in 
building  up  facolties,  capacities,  and  powers,  in  registering  con- 
clusionii  thai  appear  at  innate  ideas  as  the  next  Itirth,  thus  forming 
the  uicnUtl  and  moral  character  with  which  it  ruturns  to  eartb. 
The  knowledge  of  facU  '\%  stored  in  the  cauial  body,  and  the 
capacity  to  aciiuirc  knowledge  of  similar  facts  b  formed  for  the 
next  menial  bud)'.  But  the  growtii  of  wisdom  mult  wait  until 
the  buddliic  consciousness  begins  to  stir  into  activity,  tind  in 
iu  evolution  love  plays  a  greater  part  than  knowledge. 


Question  374. 

7%n  setms  to  tea  grtat  iiifftrenct  httivetn  spirituality  and  morality, 
so  that  a  man  rmty  /rtv  n  f^gkfy  moral  life,  and  yet  bt  fuiie 
in£ffmMt  to  religious  matters.  IVould  the  ego,  btinj;  sfimtua/, 
fiave  any  devachanic  txpfritnte  Jrom  sn>h  a  life,  and  if  n^, 
what  nvuM  &e  iarried  over  to  the  tKXt  incarnaiiait  t    { 1 896,) 

A.  B.— It  is  well  clearly  to  recognise  what  is  mi-ant  severally  by 
morality  and  spirituality,  and  then  wc  can  easily  follow  each  in 
their  post-mortem  efiects,  A  man  is  moral  when  he  nfcognitcs  his 
oblii^aiiom  to  all  around  him,  and  (ultils  them  to  the  htsi  of  his 
ability.  His  accurate  discernment  of  these  obligntionx  depends 
on  the  range  and  the  use  made  of  his  |iast  expeiietKcs  by  tlie 
Htgher  Ego^  and  on  the  receptivity  of  the  personal  ICgo  as  regajxla 
iinpressioM  made  on  it  hy  the  higlier.  The  mind,  the  lover 
Manas,  In  the  moral  man,  exciciscs  its  powers  to  control  the 
kAnic  nattire,  and  lo  impose  on  the  Ixxly  Ihe  discharge  of  stlt 
Bhai  19  rccognbcd  as  duty.  The  consciousness  of  the  nioial  naan 
ii  the  personal  conscious ncsa,  i.e.,  lie  is  not  consdoug  of  himself 
an  individual,  he  does  not  realise  hinuelf  asa  pernvanent  entity 
19  is  Qiervly  for  a  time  doihed  in  a  personality ;  be  may  intel- 
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lectually  hold  that  such  is  the  fact,  but  he  does  not  consciousljr 
know  it ;  he  feels  his  hi|<her  nature  by  the  help  of  the  body,  la 
conscious  of  its  working  in  ihe  body,  and  he  ao  far  idi^ncifies  him- 
self with  il  ihat  he  consciously  rules  (he  body,  makes  U  perform 
the  actions  which  he  regards  as  right,  and  withholds  it  frotn 
perfortniog  the  actions  which  he  regards  as  wrong.  His  life  is 
one,  therefore^  which  is  centred  in  the  lower  mind,  and  at  that 
mind  belongs  in  its  constitution  to  the  iQps  levels  of  the  mAnasic 
plane,  it  must  inevitably  gravitate  thither  when  liberated  from  its 
physical  and  antral  encascntcnts,  and  it  will  thus  "  enter  Ucvachan." 
Hi*  work  on  the  rClpa  levels  of  Ilwachan  will  very  largely  consist 
m  the  building  of  the  moral  nature,  thus  ensuring  a  better  mental 
body  for  his  nuxi  personality,  ihe  spiritual  man  bts  bis  centre 
of  activity  on  the  planes  above  these  ritpa  levels,  in  the  individu> 
ality  illumined  from  the  plane  above  the  milnasic,  and  he  acts 
under  ihc  influences  which  flow  from  the  pUne  of  Buddhi.  At  an 
early  stage  he  feels  himself  as  the  individual  beyond  the  personality, 
and  is  conscious  of  acting  underthe  influence*  which  come  from 
above;  later,  as  the  spiritual  nature  develops,  he  feels  himself  in 
union  with  the  Self  of  aU,  and  his  actions  are  no  longer  the 
meeung  of  obligations  but  the  free  giving  of  himself  in  service  to 
the  limit  of  his  ability.  He  recognises  himself  u  the  spiritualised 
Ego,  Manas  in  union  with  developed  Buddhi,  and  his  motive 
power  tt>  from  its  plane- 


QuKSTioM  375. 

/«  tie  Raushitaki-Brdhmana  Upanishad  //  is  wnffen:  "  Wtma 
knows  Brahman,  by  nfidttdsotvtr  is  his  futun  Miu  harmed  "  ; 
not  1)u  mtffl  heinous  triines,  Ih*  murdtr  of  a  Braham,  of  a 
mtUhtr,  or  father,  can  smirch  him  or  rnjdnffer  Aim  howsoever, 
/fotf  may  this  It  rtfonaUd  with  the  teaehing  that  "aemriiing 
te  ietds "  a  man  attains  tither  to  rebirth  or  to  liberation  I 
(1901.) 

C  R.  S.  M. — It  wa.s  also  charged  against  otic  of  (he  Schools 
of  the  Gnostics  that  they  taught  that  the  Perfect  could  commit 
any  crime  or  indulge  In  any  enormity,  and  yet  suTer  no  tninl. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  nie  that  ihere  was  a  grain  of  truth 
hidden  beneath  this  mass  of  pernicious  crroi.  "He  who  kixjus 
Brahman ''  and  "  he  who  is  Perfect "  ale  expressions  connolini; 
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oae  wbo  has  transcended  all  limkaiioni  and  united  himself  with 
Ute  will  of  the  Lord  of  ibe  Unirenc  He,  therefore,  on  ihj» 
hypothesis,  is  no  kmger  a  man,  but  a  direct  tnscnimeat  of  the 
nivine  Will.  The  Divine  Will  dcsuo^  as  trcU  as  it  cnsies 
and  prcscfves.  This  is  the  grain  uf  truth  in  the  diaoct,  as  it  s<«ru 
to  tnc  But  when  uninstructol  and  untrained  [icople  begin  to 
talk  of  these  high  matters,  when  sooic  of  the  ni/Kterious  facis 
connected  iritb  the  workinK  of  this  "face"  of  the  Deity  ate 
imprudentty  litntnl  ai,  the  result  t«  that  deaructiun  speedilf 
follows  to  the  moral  and  intcliectua)  nature  of  those  who  ha«« 
approached  the  myueiy  unprepared.  Foot  fooU.  who  iaMgifH! 
that  they  "  know  Brahman."  or  have  become  "  Perfect "  becaiiw 
they  are  metnben  of  itome  little  occult  school  or  mctaphyskal 
Betliel  1 

So  also  it  is  recorded  of  the  Christ  that  He  said  :  ''Unless  jre 
hale  father  and  mother  ye  catuiot  be  My  discif^t^."  a  dark 
saying,  which  no  literabst  can  explain.  But  the  GncKtic^  not 
the  incarnate  devils  of  Patristic  fancy,  but  the  (a)rstic&  of  ttie 
Christ,  exf^ined  how  that  lhe«e  "patents"  were  the  maken 
of  our  paision  nature,  the  "bastard  spirit"  which  so  coittinually 
usurped  the  place  of  the  true  heir  in  oui  kingdom.  It  may  be, 
loo,  that  the  statement  in  tlie  /l.-B.  U/amiskad  may  have  been 
originally  based  on  went:  myau<:  viyjng  of  tht5  kind.  In  any  ca&c 
we  may  be  very  sure  that  if  we  find  a  man  commiting  &ucb 
lieinous  crimes,  he  is  so  far  from  being  a  "  knnwer  of  Brahman  " 
that  he  does  not  yet  know  the  conditions  iif  knowing. 


I 


QoBsnoN  376. 

Jfytojar  wiU  devotioH  ahiu  iakf  a  ptrtan  who  deiirts  ta  adiMmt»  im 

ocaiitUMl      Can  fu  Jtvtltf  HinuelJ  01  stu^A  linfi   tvitftavS 
having  nirhtd  a  ^nad  inHUett  on  ordinary-  ItHtt  I     (1 896.) 

A.  B. — The  study  of  occultjun  i.s  a  pursuit  thai  can  only  be 
effectively  taken  u[)  when  the  ego  has  passed  through  a  very  bugir 
number  of  births  and  is  approaching  tlu:  end  of  his  ptlgrioiagc. 
I>unn({  these  births  liu  will  neceawrily  have  devdopod  his 
intellect  "on  ordtnajy  tin<is,"and  will  ha^'c  built  up  a  nwliutt  and 
well-forined  tlioitghi-body.  Mic  reiy  power  of  realising  that  there 
Lit  such  a  thing  a>  occuUi.iin,  and  of  rt^rding  it  as  dciiraljlc 
'mplies  the  presence  of  mental  ca|iaciiy.     But  it  is  not  neccuat]- 
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for  llie  piirauti  of  occultism  thai  the  lower  mind— iV.,  such  portion 
of  the  intellect  as  is  a.frorded  basis  for  manifsstatioti  hj  the 
pbysical  organism — shall  have  been,  in  the  incarnation  in  which 
occultism  is  I'lrst  loUowed,  crammed  with  the  accumulation  of  lads 
which  in  the  West  stands  for  education.  A  man  need  not  be  a 
"teamed  man"  in  order  to  become  an  occultWt,  but  be  must 
Iw  an  experienced  ego,  and  one  who  has  profiled  hy  his 
experience,  thus  hecoming  wise  Again,  the  devotion  ttaai  is 
needed  is  not  the  Icind  of  devotion  which  expresses  iUtelf  in  vague 
yearnings  aTter  a  crudely  coiKeived  ideal,  iieeks  ]Knt-morien 
happiness  as  the  recompense  Tor  iu  services,  or  u«:cu|Hes  a 
heart  in  common  with  various  other  feeling*  and  ambitions ;  it 
IS  a  devotion  that  is  intense,  irresistible,  complete,  and  Uiat  cannot 
be  turned  a.side  from  its  object  by  any  lower  love  i  it  has  in  itself 
the  seed  of  wisdom,  for  its  sole  desire  Ijcing  to  liccomc  a  channel 
for  the  divine  will  and  an  instrunit^ni  of  the  divine  law, 
that  intense  desire  gives  insight  into  the  nature  uf  things  and 
"love  makes  wise."  Also  it  brinjjs  about  extreme  purity,  as  such 
devotion  cannot  tolerate  any  unckanness  in  ilw  heart  and  the 
life  that  il  oners  as  sacrilice  to  its  Lord.  A  person  who  is  full 
of  such  devotion,  and  in  whom  devotion  has  extirpated  all  the 
tower  desires,  may  rise  high  on  the  Path  in  an  incarnation  in 
which  very  little  cxlcmal  knowledge  has  been  ac«.|uirod.  But  il 
rousi  be  remembered  tliat  dtvotton  of  such  quahly  as  has  been 
described  is  rare,  far  rater  than  intellectual  ability,  and  far  more 
difficult  to  evolve,  for  it  implies  the  evolution  of  Buddlii  while 
the  intellectual  implies  only  the  evoluiiou  of  Manas.  Nm  can 
thu  dc^xilton  be  dc^'elopcd  until  the  ego  has  by  long  experience 
grown  weary  of  all  earthly  object*  and  is  "  athirst  for  (iod," 
turning  aside  from  all  beautiful  things  lo  Thai  which  is  Beauty 
itself.  Those  wlio  wouli!  dtvi-lop  tl  in  the  futuri;  must  begin  by 
luuclfisbly  loving  and  serving  ttie  highest  they  can  now  conceive, 
performing  every  action  ns  a  sacrifice  without  thuughl  of  reward- 
Such  love  and  sen-ice  gradaally  e%*olTe  into  true  devotion,  the 
highest  and  nobh^tt  ut  human  qualitiej^  and  thai  wliich  finally 
unites  man  and  (iod. 

In  some  notes  uf  H.  P.  B/s  oral  teadiin^u  Uw  rollowing  passage 
;ippears  :— 

"The  white  Adept  w  not  alwiiys  at  first  of  powerful  ititfllecl. 
In  fwi  II.  I'.  B,  had  known  Adepts  wliose  intelleuual  powers 
were  origmally  below  the  avcng«;     It  is  the  Adept's  punty,  hie 
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equal  lore  (o  all,  his  worimig  with  Nature,  vitb  Kama,  widi  fiis 
'Inns  God,' that  giwhira  hit  pcMKr.  Intelleci by  iiMtf mk»e  viU 
make  the  Blade  Ma^dan.  For  intellect  alone  a  •ocooipcnied  with 
pride  and  sclluhtwas:  a  is  tht-  ini«ii4;ciual  /hit  the  cpiritail  ihu 
imises  onn.     For  tpirituaJiiy  prevctits  pride  and  vamtr." 


Question  377. 

fltmembering  the  miet  laid  dmon /ur  Ikt  utpirant  im  Plrsi  Steps  in 
Occuliimn,  as  ih^st  eondifiam  nnd*r  wfufh  atom  the  shufy  of 
Jhvitif  IVitdtm  ian  ht  (■unutd,  A^fP  {an  tkt  hoftful  teoihit^ 
gitXH  in  mtr  jveUem  theotophUet  bo»kl  fie  rttondUd  vilA  t, 
nitjf    (1899.) 

C.  W.  L. — No  diRercnce  will  be  found  belween  the  moral  and 
jipintual  qii3lif>cjitians  described  in  Ihe  book  above  mfntioned  as 
necessary  for  tlic  man  who  winhcs  to  enter  ajran  the  inth  of  occult 
development  and  thotc  given  in  Ttillcr  delail  in  some  of  our  later 
literature.  It  is  not  easy  10  sec  C3cactly  what  is  meant  by  "  hopeful 
teaching."  All  teaching  is  hopeful  which  trxpbins  the  couruc  ot 
man's  eTOlulion  and  shows  him  how  he  may  raifte  hitniidf  out  of 
darkncs!  into  tlie  light  of  life  ;  ytl  no  teaching  can  give  liim  a  royal 
road  til  the  hrJght«  <;f  adcjitKiiiii,  or  eruiblc  him  in  Ainprn-n:  with 
the  sustained  and  eamesi  effort  netxssarj-  for  self-<-uItur«:. 

'Vhf  Tul«  lo  whieh  the  <iueilioner  rt-fcrs  as  requiring  U>  Xx 
"  rrenmcilud  "  may  (lethaps  be  those  for  the  conventual  life  of  a 
band  of  disciples  who  tiavc  die  good  fortuoe  lu  be  able  to  reside 
ntid  work  togclhei  uivdcr  the  direction  of  a  Master.  No  doubt 
such  a  life  may  be  a  great  aid  (o  raiiid  evolution,  but  for  most 
jicopic  in  the  wi^st  it  is  absolutely  out  of  reach  -  -oflcn  because  of 
ktlnnii:  lies  which  they  themselves  have  formed  before  ibey 
l>ccnme  aciiiatnied  with  the  [Mjwibilities  of  the  higher  life.  It  U 
ivof,  of  .ourse,  expected  thai  the  student  siill  living  in  Ihe  world 
amid  ordinary  family  sunnimdings  should  keep  sild)  regtilations  in 
their  cnlirtty,  llir)u<;b  he  nnisi  endeavour  lo  approvimati-  as  closely 
at  he  can  lo  iIk-  stjte  of  fivling  lotrards  his  ftrllow-siudeiits  which 
ihcy  indicate-  When  the  time  comes  that  the  path  is  smoothed 
for  him  10  leave  Ihe  rtrdin-io'  wofldly  lift-,  lu-  will  imderlafec  new 
obligations  in  various  ways,  and  rnicr  into  closer  relations  with  the 
rcat  realities  whk:h  undedic  evolution. 
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QuEsnoN  378. 

Tlu  idta  of  *'  taidng  short  tuts*  of  "  eutsWi(>pin^  onr  ftJfows,"  hat 
ofttn  bun  miNliitned.  Dims  any  ego  rea/ly  ouUlrip  fhait  aj  Mi 
«(■«  blixk  or  IraUh  ufha  Ngan  their  tvolulhn  to^(ther  t  Js  fwt 
this  rapid  gratvtk  quite  normai  at  a  certain  stage  T 

IVAy  should  one  have  that  intense  desire  to  progress  I  Are  not  those 
who  fetl  this  rtally  in  advamt  of  the  rest  in  inearnatian  around 
them,  and  is  niff  their  apparent  otttstripfiing  the  rest  really  fuite 
normal  evoiutioH  for  (hem,  the  ff.v  advartetd  oietf     (1901.) 

E.  A.  B. — I  think  the  questioner  is  right  in  supposing  that  the 
swifter  advance — th«  "  outsliipping  our  fellows,"  of  which  he 
speaks— w  "really  quite  normal"  for  the  few  advanced  ones. 
Tlicre  arc  egos  in  incimation  at  the  same  lime  of  widely  diflerenl 
ages  tind  at  sll  stages  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  when  tlicy  have 
develnpcd  the  power  of  conscious  choice,  of  the  inner  will,  this  in 
itself  implies  B  growing  divcreitjr,  and  tiicy  may  hasten  or  retard 
their  further  progress  by  choosing  to  work  mth  (he  Dinne  Will  as 
it  becomes  gradually  unfolded  to  their  understanding  or  choosing 
to  disregard  it;  or  they  may  simply  drift  on  without  nuking  any 
special  effort.  The  first  course  means  effort  which  probably  none 
can  steadfastly  maintain  tilt  after  many,  many  lessons  of  failure — 
and  the  last  may  be.  without  blame;  yet  the  difference  in  result 
after  many  lives  would  be  so  great,  that  what  to  these  would  sccm 
but  a  possibility  «>f  stitnc  far-off  future  (or  not  even  thai),  would 
be  ipi>roarhing  realisation  for  the  "advancetl  few,"  i.e^  sucli 
quickened  cvolmion  would  thus  have  become  "normaX  for 
them'  as  the  result  of  their  long-continued  effort— though  both 
classes  may  m  the  distant  past  have  stood  on  the  same  level. 

The  "tnU-nsc  desitc''fi>r  such  swifter  iwogress  is  a  sign  that  the 
^o  has  at  least  begun  to  be  conscious  of  its  possibilities  and  to 
make  some  effort  towards  realising  them. 


(^UGSTion  379. 

What  is  the  mtnning  of  the  term  "great  reniiittiatioH  "  /  0»e 
who  reaches  Ntnuina  (an  surely  Aave  no  "  self"  left.  If  this 
is  the  ease,  hi>tt' eati  there  be  any  self-Heniai  f     (1903.) 

B.  K. — Wliat  is  really  meant  by  the  "great  rcnunciaiion " 
am  only  be  dimly  shadowed  forth  for  us  by  those  who  possess 
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the  <let:[*es(  in»^hi  into  "  real "  Icnowlvdgc.  But  as  a  very  hiimUc 
contribuiion  to  at  least  some  pretiinmir>'  cle^Hng  up  of  whiu 
the  question  itself  m«ms,  1  may  perhaps  venture  lo  point  out, 
thjtl  iikc  the  corresponding  word  "  Mtilcli,"  the  tt-rm  Nirv-.ira  i% 
used  ill  a  variety  of  senses  and  wilh  very  different  implications. 

For  instance,  if  we  lAke  Nirvdna  in  tbe  sense  l>ere  us«d  lu 
implyinc;  the  perfect,  complete,  absolute  union  of  the  individiuil 
Ur'ith  the  Lo}{03,  such  that  nu  raiiitcst,  mo»t  remote  shadow  o( 
difference  remains  between  His  will  and  that  of  the  individual, 
then  obviously  there  fan  be  no  rcniinciatioi)  whatevt:T.  $im{^y 
because,  since  my  will  is  absolutely  one  with  His*  there  remains 
nolliing  to  retiouiice. 

But  if  we  uike  NirrAna  in  the  sense  of  a  Cosmic  plane  of 
cotuciousness,  and  the  attainment  of  NirvAna  as  meaning  the 
establishment  of  cunscinusnc.'is  on  a  certain  most  uialied, 
spiritual  level,  which  cnn  bv  and  is  attained  as  the  result  oif 
evolutioin  (as,  for  instance,  in  some  of  our  books  it  is  said  that 
our  present  evolution  is  live-fuld  and  that  the  highest  plane 
concerned  with  that  evolution  is  the  Nirvilnjc),  then  obviously 
the  aburc  does  naf  apply,  and  wc  lind  such  uiatemcnts  as  those  of 
TAt  S^irtt  Ihclri'K,  whicU  ttpeak.i  of  "Nirvinets"  from  other 
systems  being  kruught  again  into  manifesution  under  tbe  kirtnic 
law  in  oonniH:iion  with  iheir  own  evolution,  as  cxcrdsing  choice 
and  self-will,  as  actiiit;  in  opposition  t<>  the  law,  and,  in  conse- 
((tience,  fallinij  under  It^rmic  penalties. 

Objection  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  my  using  the  ward 
"  obviously  "  above.  Bui  I  think  niyiclf  warranted  in  employtnij 
it  by  the  facts,  that  on  the  one  hand  ihe  whole  range  of  the  older 
Buddhist  scriptures  invariably  speak  of  Nirvina  asa  "  pbce  of  no 
return,"  a  condition  from  which  there  can  be  no  compulsory 
return  to  nianifestAlion  or  birth  in  any  region  of  the  manifested 
UnivcTic;  while  on  the  other  hand  there  stands  the  unaoimous 
and  concurrent  lestinumy  <»f  the  Hindu  Scripiuret  and  their 
most  revered  expounder;^  to  the  eflect  that  perfect  or  complete 
Mukti — Mukti  from  which  there  can  be  ou  compubrary  return 
— can  never  under  any  circumstances  l>e  aitaiived  as  the  result 
of  karma  ur  uclion;  or,  in  other  words,  a»  the  uulcocni:  uf 
evolution  through  wlmtever  unima^jinable  se<|uejice  of  »ysteni> 
and  universes  we  rej^ard  that  evolution  as  having  Iwen  carrietl 
on,  or  whatever  the  stu)>endous  heights  of  glory  and  know- 
ledge which  the  Jiva  may  havti  attained  in  the  course  uf 
that  evolution. 
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As  to  the  solution  of  these  problems,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  we  are  in  any  position  to  give  even  an  approximately  definite 
answer ;  nor  do  I  thinli  it  likely  that  we  shall  be  so,  for  anything 
like  a  full  solution  must,  it  would  seem  almost  certain,  involve 
the  mysteries  of  the  higher  initiations.  But  one  point  may 
perhaps  be  touched  upon  £^in  to  which  brief  reference  has 
already  been  made.  It  is  that  such  solution  as  we  really  need 
for  our  practical  guidance  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  identification 
of  the  individual  will  with  the  divine  will ;  or  to  put  the  same  thing 
in  another  form,  in  the  elimination  from  the  individual  will  of 
that  element  of  self-seeking  which  is  the  essence  oC  separativity. 
For,  on  its  practical  side,  the  attainment  of  Nirv&na  or  Mukti 
is  always  connected  *  essentially  with  the  final  "putting  an  end 
to  pain"  or  complete  escape  from  suffering.  And  we  can,  J 
think,  see,  even  here  and  now,  that  once  the  individual  will  has 
ceased  utterly  to  seek  aught  for  itself,  or  to  move  otherwise  than 
as  it  is  prompted  by  the  divine  will  which  forms  its  innermost 
heart,  then  the  individual  as  such  must  have  passed  "  beyond  the 
pairs  of  opposites,"  and  have  finally  entered  into  that  perfect 
peace,  for  which  all  conditions,  whether  of  manifestation  or 
withdrawal,  are  alike. 
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As  to  the  solution  of  these  problems,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  we  are  in  any  position  to  give  even  an  approximately  definite 
answer ;  nor  do  I  think  it  likely  that  we  shall  be  so.  for  anything 
like  a  full  solution  must,  it  would  seem  almost  certain,  involve 
the  mysteries  of  the  higher  initiations.  But  one  point  may 
perhaps  be  touched  upon  j^ain  to  which  brief  reference  has 
already  been  made.  It  is  that  such  solution  as  we  really  need 
for  our  practical  guidance  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  identification 
of  the  individual  will  with  the  divine  will ;  or  to  put  the  same  thing 
in  another  form,  in  the  elimination  from  the  individual  will  of 
that  element  of  self-seeking  which  is  the  essence  of  separativity. 
For,  on  its  practical  side,  the  attainment  of  Nirvana  or  Mukti 
is  always  connected  essentially  with  the  final  "putting  an  end 
to  pain"  or  complete  escape  from  suffering.  And  we  can,  I 
think,  see,  even  here  and  now,  that  once  the  individual  will  has 
ceased  utterly  to  seek  aught  for  itself,  or  to  move  otherwise  than 
as  it  is  prompted  by  the  divine  will  which  forms  its  innermost 
heart,  then  the  individual  as  such  must  have  passed  "  beyond  the 
pairs  of  opposites,"  and  have  finally  entered  into  that  perfect 
peace,  for  which  all  conditions,  whether  of  manifestation  or 
withdrawal,  are  alike. 
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